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®emeittnuktt<fye$ 

|l)raff0l0gi((l)f5 lairimMerlmd) 

ber 

cnglif^en 3eit«, £«H>t* unb (SigenfdjafWttrtrtet in SBerbinbung mit 
tytcn angcmeffenen SBoworterh. Wt jatyfreidjen 99eifrielen au* 
fiitern unb neuern Wlufttmtxtm. 

(gtn unent&el)rltcf)e§ #anbt>ttd), 

urn bie grftjjte <S>djtoirrigfeit in ber eng(ifd)tn @fyradje auf bit letcfytefte 
2Beife gu ufcernjinben unb mit ber englifdjm UmgangSftnradjf 

bcrrnrot ju toetbm, 

nr. wt. wttifotb, 

Seftor unb S«$m bet ncuern ©*>racfan on bet UnbetfUat ©itttngen. 



9iad) b<m SBunfdje be$ ©crimen #ofratty$ 2Bagner a(« 9fo$ang gu feinm 
kiben (Sjwtdjfetyrm, fonjic ju jebem englifdjm 2B&rtftfoi($f fcearfceitet. 



learned dialectics say> 
The argument most apt and ample 
For common use is the example. 

(Th. Moore's Poems.) 



SBerlag »on ©ufta» Wlaqtx. 
1852. 
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£)ie grbf te ©<$n5ietigfett in bet engltftyn ®mfy, ntty nut flit ben 
gtcmben, fonbetn audj fiir ben ©titten felBft, ifl geioffj bie fo fetyt 
t>et#oeigte £e$te Don bet tidjtigen 93etBinbung bet &tit*, ^aupt* nnb 
(gtgenfdjaftSicbttet mit ben 93oth)ottetn, n>eld> fte etfotbetn. 9Wan 
mag bie ttefflidje 5(6^anblwng tiBet bie SBotroBttet von SBagnet nodj 
fo emffg jhibftt nnb bem ©ebadjtniffe eingeptagt tyaBen, immet loitb 
man in 83ettegenljeit fein unb torn tedjten SBege aBfommen, roenn 
man ftd) bamit Begniigen $u ftnnen gtauBte. £>fefet fo ioia)ttg€ Sib? 
f$nitt bet englifa)en (Sptacfyletyte ift, gleidj bet Se^te oon bet 9lu3* 
fptadje, auSfcfylieglidj ein ©egenftanb bet aufmetffamflen SptajriS, unb 
einet genauen ©efolgung bet in ben Beiua^tteften ©djttftfletfetn $u 
flnbenben ©etfpiele: benn audj in btefet STBujetfung bet englifcfyen 
©ptadjle^te ftnb feit bem $obe So^nfon'S oiele 93etanbetungen ge* 
maty wotbeu. 2Bie toiele neue ©etBtnbungen flnben loft nidjt in 
Styton'S unb Sttoote'S ©djtiften, bie fogat ben neuejlen englifdjen unb 
alfo andj ben beutfdjen gejrlfogta^en unBefannt ju fein fdjeinem 

StBet e3 if* nid^t nut not^ig $u toiffen, wag bie neuetn gt&getn 
SSottetBiidjet, Bet beten ©eatBettung 3fo1)nfon unb SBeBflet ju ®tunbe 
gelegt lootben ftnb, gt&gtentfjetlS in $infidjt auf bie 3«^i5b"ttet an* 
jeigen, bag ein SBott biefe obet jene Sptapofftfon tegiett ; eS mug btefeS 
Befonbetel butd) 33etfptele toetanfdjaulidjt tuetben, bamit bet Setnenbe 
mit bet Sftannigfalttgfett bet babutdj Bewitften SBottflettung, mit bet 
93etfdjiebenfjcti bc§ SluSbtucfS, fo toie mit bem babutdjj $etBetgeftt$tten 
(Scfcraucfre bet SEttitteuoBttet, bie bet englifcfjen ©ptad)e fo oiele #iit$e 
unb £enu)aftfg!eit oetleiljen, unb beten tfdjtige fcrnoenbung nic^t leify 
ift, betttaut toetbe, 

@8 ftyen mit baljet, bag im gaty bet Se^tBudjet nodj etioaS @t* 
fptieglidjcS a« Wffen fei, unb idj untetna^m biefe SCtBett, auf bie ic$ 
eine 3eit toon 2y 2 3a$ten ntdjt oetgeBltd) oetioenbet $u tyaBen mit 
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fdjmefdjle : ba tc§ ben fd&roietigflen unb ivtc^ttgflen $§ett bet englifdjen 
©ptactje auf bie fcefetjtenbfte unb anfdjaulidfjfte SBeife Be^anbelt tya&e* 

£)ie gugleid; ufctfegten SRebenSatien Bele^ten nifyt nut iifcet ben 
©efctaudj bet 93ortt)Brter, fonbetn fcefeudjten audj bie ticfytige Slnwens 
bung bet Beit?/ £aupts unb (SigenfdjaftSroottet, unb too biefeS nidjt 
genugenb gefefjetjen fein mfta^te, toitb e3 ntein @>tmontyratfd}e3 $anbs 
wbttetbudfj, auf toeldjeS fefy tyaufig ^tmoetfe, nod} auSfutytltcfyet t^utn 
>Ju ©ebac^tnigu&ungen raitb $iet fetnet bie fdjimfte ©etegert&eit ge* 
fcoten, unb gteunbe toon ©efptcidjen, fo t»ie Septet, bie betglefdjen em* 
pfefyfen, raetben $iet eine ©ammlung toon SKebengatten finben, bte bag 
Sefcen bet englifdjen ©ptacfye auf bte totelfetttgfle unb jugJeidj aBgefhifs 
tefle SBetfe batftetfen, SBiele tootgefunbene ©tetten in f (affifd^en SBetf en 
fyafcen raidj toetanlagt, bie batin tootfommenben neuen 93etbtnbungen 
aufeuneljmen, unb fo $afce icfy eine Sttenge betglctcfyen gefammelt, toon 
benen toebet in original* englifdjen, nod; in engu'fa)*beutfcfyen SBottct* 
fctidjetn etne ©pur toorfymben tfh Sfaf biefe SSeife Ijafcc tdj fjotm unb 
©toff in eitt jltoetfmSgtgeg, nufclicfyeS ©an$e $u toetfcfymeljen midj Be* 
miif)t. 

£)et 3ufatt raoflte, bag, al8 idj bem ©e^etmen §oftat§ SBagnct 
^3tofeen meinet Slt&eit nttt bet 23ttte mttttjetfte, fte ju fcetootiootten, mit 
berfelfce am 7. December 1842 anttoottete : „UeBet 3$t Untetne^men 
fteue id) mid) fc^r, unb rait toielem 93etgniigen toetbe idj ein 93om>ott 
baju Itefetn, ba bie gettoffene @intid)rung rait gefatft. — 5(ud} raitnfd^te 
td>, bag ©ie etjl raein neuefieS SGBett (^otettfe^^raftif^e <5tf)uU 
gtammatif, 1843) in bie £anbe fcefamen. 3ftt bet 93ortebe ju biefen 
©ogen, bie ©te getoig gleidj et^alten toetben, finben ©ie fdjon bie 
£inbeutung auf ein foIdjeS toon Sfjneu ju Beat&eitenbeS SBetf." 

$)et etyrttoittbige ©teiS fonnte jebodj fcei feinera ftanflidjen 3w» 
jtonbe bad SGottoott nidjt Itefetn ; jebenfatt$ mat e$ rait rtic^t nut et* 
fteulidj, bag aud) btefeS SSetf ben 23eifatt eineg fo gtogen &ennetd bet 
engtifefyen ©ptadje, bent £>eutfd)Ianb bie Befle englifa^e &$xad}U1)Xt toet* 
banft, et^alten ^at, fonbetn aut^ e^tentoott, toon i^ra aufgefotbett ju 
fein, feinen auSge^eid^neten SBetfen gtogete S3ottf!cinbigfeit ju geBen. 

©o tn&ge benn aua^ biefeS 93uc^ nitglirf) raitfen unb ft(^ einet 
gtogen ©Bnnetf^aft etfteuen ! » 

©ottingen 185^ SRelfofb. 
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(ojfr.) — astronomical term, 
(can/) — cant term. 

(co/.) ob. {toll, expr.) — colloquial expression. 

(Jig-) — figuratively. 

(t'ron.) — ironically. 

(joc.) — jocularly. 

(lam. t.) — law term. 

(AY.) — literally. 

(mere, f.) — mercantile term. 



(mere, expr.) — mercantile expression. 

(mus. phr.) — musical phrase. 

(mat*, t.) — musical term. 

Inaut. t.) — nautical term. 

(prov.) — proverb. 

( f>row. expr.) — proverbial expression. 

(sea expr.). — sea expression. 

{typ. t.) — typographical term. 

(vulg.) — vulgarly, vulgar expression. 
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Abandon, v. a. verlafftn, fa$ren laffen, anf« 
geben , fid) einer ©ad)e begeben ; ergeben , ba* 
j?tn geben, ganjltcfr ufrcdaffen. 

(3)iitty, fo.) 

[To abandon, desert, forsake, relinquish, 
vcrgl. mcin Styncnfymifcbe* <&<wb»ortb. P*10 

This child was abandoned by all its relatives, 
biefc* Jtinb tcurbe vvn alien fcincn ©crwanbten 
verlaffen ; they abandoned him /o these vil- 
lains , fie uberliefien i&n biefen Stburfen; I 
abandoned myself to the joy of seeing him 
again , id? ubcrliefi mid) bcr ftrcube , i$n teicber 
ju fe$en ; abandoned to sorrow , how could he 
act otherwise , in ©ram verfunfen , »ie fcnnte 
« ember* b>nbe(n ? 

In order to form a Just idea of her {Mary's) 
character , we must set aside one part of her 
conduct, while she abandoned herself t o 
the guidance of a profligate man. 

{Humc ? s Hist, of England.) 

The Germans abandoned their immense 
f orests to the exercise of hunting. 

{Gibbon's History.) 

I beg that you would no longer abandon 
yourself t o so disconsolate a passion. 

(//'. Temple's Letters.) 

f tola. Sure, my noble lord, 

If she be so a ban do n'd to her sorrow 
As it is spoke , she never will admit me. 

{Shakspeare's Twelfth - Aight. ) 

He (Fiesco) seemed to be abandoned 
entirely t o pleasure and dissipation. 

{Robertson's Hist, of Charles /'.) 

Abate, r. a. et n. abbredjen, nteberretpen,jets 
fh)ren ; fig. verminbtrn , nadjlaffm , ftiuen, 
milbetn, (entntcrfefcen ; abjic^en , rabattiren ; 
mceerfcfclagen, mm&>« mad)tn; abiiefctnen, 
nacblaffen. 

(Wit from, in, of.) 

[To abate, lessen, diminish, decrease, tergl. 

rutin s:tjncnijni. <$anbmi)rterb. p. 8.] 
He seems to abate in his flesh , er fdjeint abs 
^uncb. men , mager ju werben; he abated only 
same shillings of {from ) this sum, er }cg nur 
einige €»dntlingc »cn biefer ©ummt ab ; he has 
abated of {from ) the price of sugar, er Oat 
ben $rei< be< Budttt $ewnttrgeft$t; has he 
abated something of his right? (at er ettoaS 
»on feinem 8Red?te natbgtlaffm? 



Scarce were they gone, when he orders 
them to be called back, and offers them ready 
money, if they would abate five pounds of 
the sum. {Hume's Essays.) 

Abeyance , *. Slnwartfdjaft , Grlebigung. 
(2Rit in.) 

These lands are still lying in abeyance, 
biefe ganbereien ftnb nod) (errcntol, flnb nod) 
nid)t jugetvicfen , finb nod) im €treite befinblid). 

Abhorrence, 33erabfd>euung , 9t6f<^eu 4 
•tjafi , 2lbncigung. 

fflit/iom, in, of.) 

He held him ( it ) in abhorrence . er titrate 
fdjtunt ifn (ts). 

// operated with the violence which they 
expected from Solyman's inveterate abhor- 
rence of the Persians , and threw him into 
the wildest transports of rage. 

{Robertson's Hist, of Charles /'.) 

Abhorrent, adj. verabfd)eiienb ; unvereinbar 
mit — , son etna* entfernt , fcemfelben jun?i* 
berlattfcnb . entgegen , fremb. 

(SWit from, to.) 

This conduct Is abhorrent to {from) the 
rnles or equity, biefefl Setragtn ift nut ben 
Q*cic$tn bet sBiuigfctt unoereinbar. 

7'his I conceive to be an hypothesis , well 
worthy a rational belief, and yet it is so 
abhorrent from the vulgar , that they 
would as soon believe A najcagor as, that snow 
is black , as him that should affirm it is not 
white. {Glanville's Scepsis scientifica.) 
Why then these foreign thoughts of state 

employments, 
Abhorrent to your function, and 
breeding? 

{Dry den's Works.) 

Abide, v. t'r. a. et n. emmrten, leiben, au«ftt= 
ben, bulben, ertragen, au*$a(ten; bleibcn, 
ocrweUen, abtuarten; wobnen; fig. bleibcn, 
nerbairen , fortbauern , au'palten. 

(wit by, in , out, to, with.) 

I abide by my resolution , id) bleibe bei mei* 
went (SntfdUuffe; I shall abide in this town , tcb 
wetbe in biefer <Stabt bleiben ; I cannot abide 
him out of my sight, id) fann nidjt ©$ne i$n 
leben ; I cannot aoiae to hear it , id) fann tt 
unmeglid) &oren; he could uot abide to take 
pains, erttollte fid) feint 9)te$e geben ; he abode 

1 
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Abound ' 

with me several months at London and in 
France, ev Mieb feci mir nteb>ere SKcnate in 
Ccnbon uub in $ranfreid>. 

The utmost length which Lady Ashton's 
art could attain, only got her the privilege of 
dictating the letter , by which her daughter 
required to know of Ravenswood whether he 
intended to ab ide by, or to surrender, what 
she termed. „their unfortunate engagement.'-'- 
(IV. Scott's Bride of Laminermoor.) 

If such would be , in reality , the effect of a 
London residence, I must say — excuse me ; I 
shall abide in the country. 

(IV. Howitt's Priestcraft.) 

So likewise arc all walry living wights 
Still toss\l and turned with continual 

change, 

Never aby ding in their sled/ast plights. 

(Spenser*.* Fairy Queen.) 

I prat/ you bid e some little space 
In this poor lower w i t h me. 

(IV. Scott" 1 's Mar mion.) 

Abound , v. n. uScrftuffia. , reirfjlid) fcin ; im 
lleterjluffe tyafcen, rorbanbcii ftin. 

(SDiit in , with.) 

t He abounds in good sense , ft $at me§c SJers 
flan* , alS er frraucnt ; be abounds in his own 
sense (fig.), er beftetyt auf fetnem Jtcpfe, er toift 
fjerrfcfccit ; France abounds in many good things, 
Sranfreich bat einen lleterflut; (ift reid») an man- 
rfjen qntcn Dingen ; we abound with bread 
ihongh not in meat, wit baben Ueberfluf) an 
iBrcb, ofrgteid) nidu an gfeifd) ; hi» life abounds 
with examples of virtue , ftin Sefren ufrerftrcmt 
vun tugenbtyaften Utityieten. 

Fyc,fyel thou sham'st thy shape, thy love, 

thy wit; 

Which like an usurer, abound'st in all, 
And use at none in that true use indeed, 
/f hich should bedeck thy shape, thy love, 

thy wit. 

(Shakspearc's Homco and Juliet.) 

The Mexican tongue abounded in ex- 
piessions of reverence and courtesy. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

The play itself (Hamlet) abounds in ma- 
xims and refections beyond any other. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 

Germany chiejly abounds in silver, quick- 
silver, and other minerals. — All these coun- 
tries , excepting Silesia , are very level and 
sandy, especially along the Baltic, abound- 
i n g w ith lakes and forests. 

(Hartley's Geogr.) 

The last century abounded with anti- 
quarians of profound learning and easy faith, 
who, by the dim light of legends and tradi- 
tions , of conjectures and etymologies , con- 
ducted the great grandchildren of Noah from 
the Tower of Babel to the extremities of the 
globe. (Gibbon's History.) 

His (Cicero's) writings abound with sen- 
timents of this sort, as his life did with ex- 
amples of them. (Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

At all times her {Elizabeth's) discourse was 



Accept 



sprinkled with oaths: in the sallies of her 
anger it ab o u tided with imprecations and 
abuse. (Lingarits Hist, of Engl.) 

It (an old English family mansion) ab- 
ounds with illustrations of former times, 
and traces of the tastes and manners of suc- 
cessive generations. 

(IV. li ving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Absolve, v. a. toi, fcei foremen, entfciitben, 
crfaffen , abfeloiren. 

(mt from.) 

I absolve you from your sins, id) erfaffe 
3$nen 3$re ©unben ; how can he be absolved 
from punishment ? mie fann er son JBefirafung 
freigeforodjen roerben ? 

I do absolv e thee , first fr o m all eccle- 
siastical censures in whatever manner they 
have been incurred, and then fr o m all thy 
sins, transgressions and caresses, how enorm- 
ous soever they may be. (Tetzefs form of 
Absolution , Robertson's Charles I'.) 

Abstain, v. n. fid) ent^aften, afcfh§<n, weU 
ben , vtrfageu. 

{Slit from.) 
It is the will of my physician, that 1 abstain 
from wine, tt ift ber SBiUe meintfl 'ilrjtt* , bap 
id) mid) be« 2Beine« eutfjattr. 

That ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and fro m blood, and from things 
strangled: — from which if yc keep yoursel- 
ves , ve shall do well ; fare yc well. 

(Acts XV. 29.) 

The diet was coarse and .sparing; they 
(the grccian women) abstained fr o m the 
use of wine ; they were deprived of liberal 
education , and debarred from fashionable 
amusements. (Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

They give into all the substantial luxuries 
of the table, and abstain fro m nothing but 
wine and wit. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Accede, v. «. fcettteten , freiftimtnen, tin* 
roiUigen. 

(mt to.) 

The king acceded to this proposal , ber JJc- 
nig ftitnmte biefcm 2lntrage frei; I accede to all 
your terms , id) trete alien 3bien iBebiiitjuii; 
gen fret. 

Let him hear from Miss Lucy's own lips 
that she has dutifully acceded to the will 
of her parents, and repenteth her of her 
covenant with him. 

(IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor .) 

Upon the consequences of your not a c ced- 
ing to the claims of the petitioners, I shall 
not expatiate ; you know them, you tvill feel 
them , and your children's children when 
you are passed away. 

(Byron's Parliam. Speeches.) 

Accept, o. a. anneljmen. 

(3un?eilen mir of.) 

He would not accept ( of) my present , er 
roclltc meiu ©efcfeenf nid)t annebinen ; 1 won't 
accept of conditions, id) mill feint Sebingnngen 
eingeben. 
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Access J 

Are prayers and blessings a less reward 
than gold? And mine, then , are not worth- 
lets ? thou wilt accept of mine ? 

(Bulwer's Zanoni.) 

Access, *. 3ug<mg, 3ntritt ; 3>«tad)fl ; Slnfaft 
tiner Stanfyit. 

Wtt of, to.) 
This is a great access of territory , bit« ift 
ctn grcfietr 3uu>arf)< an &tbitt ; he bad an ac- 
cess of am ague, tx $afte tinen gitbcranfaU ; 
how difficult it is to gain access to this prince, 
nm fdjtoec f)&U t« , bei bitftm fcurfttn 3utritt jit 
ftiuen. 

The door unbolted, with 

No difficult access to any. 

(Byron's //enter.) 

sf short distance above the Locusts was a 
small hamlet, where several roads intersected 
each other, and from which , consequently, 
access to the surrounding country was 
et *sy- (Cooper's Spy.) 

My acquaintance , therefore, with Latin 
and Greek was sufficient ly familiar , to em- 
bolden me to enter on the study of the Fathers 
in their own languages,' while, besides the 
access which I was allowed , as graduate, 
to the library of our College, I had also, 
through another channel, all the best editions 
of those holy writers placed at my command. 

(Th. Moore's Travels.) 
Accession, *. JBtitritt; 9fnnA$mmg; <55tlmu 

gung, $b>pnbffttigung ; iBtrmtbrung. 
(9Wt of, to.) 

By this treaty he got an accession of wealth, 
burd> bitftn QJtrtrag trlangtt tr e{ncn3uwarf>f an 
9ittd)tbum ; the Emperor's accession to this 
confederacy is quite certain , bc$ Aaifcr* 28ei; 
tritt ju bitfan 93unbe ift ganj unftijlbar ; his ac- 
cession to the throne will be the happiness of 
his people, feint S£$ronbfftfiguitg n?irt> bit@hicf* 
feligfett feinel ©dM fein. * 

All the happiness, however, which she de- 
rived from the unbounded sway that she had 
acquired over a monarch whom one half of 
the world revered or dreaded, was embit- 
tered by perpetual re/lections on Mustapha's 
accession to the throne , and the certain 
death of her sons , who , she foresaw , would 
be immediately sacrificed, according to the 
barbarous jealousy of Turkish policy, to the 
safety of the new Emperor. 

(Robertson's Charles /'.) 

Accommodate, v. a. ant>afftn, einridjttn, bt~ 
quern madun, bequtmtn; jnricbttn; etrgttU 
4cn; verfeften, tcrjorgtit, au^elfen, leibtn ; 
fieb jdjtrfen. 

(SWit to, with.) 
This expression is not accommodated to the 
subject, biefer 2luabru<f tfl btm ®tgtnftanbe 
nitfet angemc {fen ; he never accommodated him- 
self to circumstances , tx b\tt Rd) nic in tit Urns 
ftdnbe gtfcbitft ; we were accommodated with a 
nice room , man tterfcrgtt un* mit ttnem bub* 
fdjen 3tmmer; he accommodated me with some 
crowns , tx b>t mic cinige JJronrn gt(it$tn. 

He did not seek to a ceo mm o da t e his doc- 
trine to fortuitous changes in his external cir- 



Accord 

cumstances ; he did at one time revoke what 
he had asserted, or contradict what he had 
enjoined, at another. (Jos. White's Serm.) 

It will not easily be imagined how much 
Shakspeare excels in accommodating his 
sentiments to real life, but by comparing him 
with other authors. (Johnson's /forks.) 

They were taught to accommodate the 
expression to the sentiment. 

(Gillies'' Hist, of Greece.) 
She gave Lockhard orders to be careful 
most particularly to accommodate Craig- 
engelt with alt the attendance which he 
could possibly require. 

(IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 
Accompany, v. a. el n. begleiten, geUittn, 
vrr6inbrn; mitfpitlcn; fid) ju ctira« gcfcUcn, 
in ®tfefi|"rt!aft ftin. 

(3Wit by , to , with.) 
He was accompanied by some priests, cinige 
^Jriefitr btgleitrten i$n ; I shall accompany you 
to the Museum , id) wtrbt ©it nad) btm Uttufto 
btgfeiteii; [accompanied him with the violin, 
id) beglftteft i$n mit btr3}ioline; these mea- 
sures have been accompanied with bad princi- 
ples, fcttft QJfafj rtgt In n?artn mit fcfcWdjttn ®runbs 
frt&en vtrbunben ; the present was accompanied 
with a note , tin 8iUtt btgltitttt ba« ©tfdjtnf. 

The soldiers were attended by a multitude 
of artisans and slaves, who furnished them 
with all necessary supplies, and accompa- 
nied by a long train of priests and poets, 
who faltered their hopes, and animated their 
valor. (Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Thus acco tn p a nie d w i th the attend- 
ance both of rich and poor , Lucy returned 
to her father's house. 

(//'. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

I found her accompanied with one 
person only , a common-place talker. 

(Steele's Works.) 
The Czar Paul, in whom the better part of 
his strangely compounded nature at this time 
predominated . presented him (Nelson) with 
his portrait, set in diamonds, in a gold box, 
accompanied with a letter of congratu- 
lation , written by his own hand. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 
Superstition , or the abuse of religion, has 
been accompanied with very fatal ef- 
fects. (Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

Accord, v. n. ubtrctnfiimnicn, u&crtiiifommtn. 

(SMit with.) 

His actions accord with his good - nature, 
ftint <§anbtungtn film men mit fttntr <5*utmutf)ivi= 
frit iibtrtiit. 



The French, who have never acted a gener- 
ous part in the history of the world, readily 
entered into the views of the Genoese, which 
accorded with theii 



own policy . 

(Southey's Nelson.) 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon jtride 
Accords not with the freeborn soul, 
Which loves the mountain** craggy side, 
And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 

(Byron's Poems.) 

1 » 
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According L 

Arrordlng, prep. gemaij, iHfolge, nad), 
Uut : in Slnfebtma. , in iKudfidjr. 

(»JRit to.) 

1 shall be al bone according to our agree- 
ment , id» wtrtx ju $anfe fcin unfret Uebertin* 
f nnft gt mSjj ; i send you a copy according to 
\our orders, idj fettte 3bnen «in (focmplar (nut 
3brcu Sefcftau 

/ told his majesty, that f was come accord- 



ing to my promise, and with the licence 
of the emperor my master, to have the honour 
of seeing so mighty a monarch. 
J ° (SwijTs Gulliver.) 

I should confess that neither perfect virtue, 
nor perfect happiness are to be found among 
the sons of men : and that we ought to judge 
of the continuance of one, as wc may judge of 
our perseverance in the other , according 
ton maxim in the ethics of Confucius. 

(Bolingbrokc's Works.) 

And thither also came all other creatures, 
Whatever life or motion do relaine, 
According to their sundry kinds of 

J'ea lures ; 

Tfiat Arlo scursly could Iheui all containv. 

(Spenser's Fairy Queen.) 

Account, v. n. redjnen , nbrerbnen ; fid) x«t)U 
frrtigtn , JHtdjtnfdjaft acben , bafur ftt&en , ti 
Dtrajttworten ; tt erfldrtn ; ben @ritnb angefcen. 
(mt for, to, with.) 

That is not to be accounted for , mnn faun 
toarcral nidit flttg werben j I shall account for 
your error, id) roerbe ten <8runb von 3b rfm 
nof t angebeu , ibn rfduffrtigeii ; he must ac- 
count with (to) his employer for this sum , ex 
niujj ieiuem $rinjipal 9(ed)enfd)aft fur biefe Sum* 
me geben. 

} ou shall accoutt t for this ere long. 

(IF. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Captain IFarton has a ceo un t c d f or my 
error. (Cooper's Spy.) 

This threw the Spaniards into a great con- 
sternation , as they could by no means ac- 
countfor the event. (Howard's Morgan.) 

It appears that the actions of man kind are 
not to be ac c ounte d fo r upon any other 
principle. (Sterne's Sermons.) 

But you see farther , that this circumstance 
accounts fo r the man's desperate conduct. 

(IF. Scott's Guy Manner ins.) 

Their errors may serve to a c c o u n t Jo r 
the strong terms in which Baron sometimes 
appears to censure logical pursuits. 

(IFhatelu's Logic.) 

Her conversation was always cheerful but 
rarely witty ; and without the smallest af- 
fectation of learning, had as much sentiment 
in it as would have puzzled a Turk, upon his 
principles of female materialism to a ceo u pi t 
fo r. (Mackenzie's Man of Feeling.) 

He shall account to me, or , by heaven, 
I will stab him where he stands. 

(»'. Scott's Bride.) 

Account, *. at<d)itung; 2)etJtrti»i?rtung ; $Jt* 
tradu; fcrwib, Urfacbf. 

lit in, into , of, on, to, upon.) 



Accrue 

We did not fiod our account in this business, 
roir fanben bei ttefcin ®ef<baftt uufere ffledwung 
nidjt; my loss was great, if all the circum- 
stances be taken into account, mein 3?erlujt 
war gro$ , n>enn aUc Umftanbe mit in Wnfdjlag 
gebracbt werben; I make account of him, id) 
]<bc\\}t ibjt bod) ; I make no account of him , id) 
[d)A5« i£?n gering ; I shall take an account of it, 
id) werbe <« uMcrftirfjeii ; 1 shall give an ac- 
couut of myself, id) tverte mid) befannt mas 
eben , mid) jcigen , mid) $crvort&utt ; I did it on 
your account, id) tfrnt tt um 3^rettt?tt(«n ; I 
shall serve you on all accounts , id) merbe 3$ s 
ncu auf alle illrt buncn ; I shall call him to ac- 
count, id) werbe i&n jur 3led)enfd)aft jicbtn; 
do you think, it will turn to account* glauben 
€ie, bap e« ©twinn bringen (reniircn) wirt? 

IF hat the country had lost in its great na- 
val hero (Aelson) — the greatest of our own, 
and of alt former times , was scarcely taken 
into the account of grief. 

(Southey s Life of Nelson.) 

The appearance of her person , above all 
the strange circumstance of a blind, infirm, 
and decrepit person being found at a distance 
from her habitation {considerable if her infir- 
mities be taken into account), combined 
to impress him with a feeling of wonder ap- 
proaching to fear. 

(IF. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Being brought into the account these 
words arc mere cyphers. 

( Tillofson's Sermons.) 

I am here obliged to vindicate the reputa- 
tion of an excellent lady , who was an inno- 
cent sufferer upon my acco u n t. 

[Swift's Gulliver.) 

How hapuy , o n many accounts, I am 
to sec you ' (Cooper's Spy.) 

) ou have delivered me from more anxiety 
than he imagines me capable of on his ac- 
count, as lam convinced by his long si- 
lence. (Pope's Letters.) 

IF hat need we J'ear who knows it, when 
none can call our power to account? 

(Shaksp. Macbeth.) 

Accountable , adj. jur SHecbenfdtaft ttrfcnns 

bctt , tjetanttvcrtlid). 

Wit for, to.) 

He is accountable to mc for it, er ift mir 
bafur lcerantwertlid). 

Accrue, v. n. juwacbi'en, tyiujufemmen, jit* 
fallen ; nu« etwai entfieben , ern>ad)fcn. 
(9)iit by , from, to.) 

A great profit accrues to me from this enter- 
prise, au3 btefer UiUernefcimtng erwdd)ft mir ein 

Sroper 9iti(<u ; all that accrues to him by the 
ealh of his uncle, alltt btefe« faftt i^m ju buvd) 
ben Xob ffine« Ob«iiu#. 

The Mufti whom she consulted, approved 
much of her pious intention, but having been 
gained and instructed by Rustan , told her, 
that she being a slave could derive no benefit 
herself from that holy deed , for all the merit 
of it would accrue to Sofymnn, the master 
' whose properly she was. 

(Hobertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 
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Accuse $ 

Adventitious rights are such as accrue \ 
variously t o men in the course of human life. 

(Ferguson" 1 * Moral Philosophy.) 



Act 



, v. a. anflagen, bti'dniltigfit ; tcibefn. 
(ffllit of.) 

You shall not accuse me o/ ingratitude , %\t 
follen mi* rncbt ber Unbanffrarfeit befrbulbigen ; 
we cannot accuse him of any crime, n>ir fennen 
i$n wegen r«ine« 3Jerbred)en« anflagen. 

Perhaps you will accuse me of laziness 
or dufness, or both together, that can leave 
this place without giving you some account of 
the turkish court. (Montague's Letters.) 

AecuflUm, v. a. aeto^nrn. 

(SWit to.) 

We accustom ourselves easily to it , nit ac* 
webnen uns leidrt varan ; there's nothing but 
we may accustom ourselves to. man fann fid) 
an mtt gewibnen. 

Bavenswood was ton well accustomed to 
his Seneschal's mode of acting and speaking, 
to hope much from his confident assurance. 

(W. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 
You , doubtless , find your abode solitary, 
after being accustomed to the gaieties of ' 
*** city. (Cooper's Spy.) | 

}our own soul must grow accustomed 
to the spot, and filled with the surrounding 
nature ; for nature is the source of all inspi- 
ration. (Bulwer's Zanoni.) 
Acquaint, t\ a. befannt mad)en ; bericfeten, 
melben, teRcidmcbiigen, 9iad)rid>t geben. 
(SRit with.) 

[To inform, make known, acquaint, ap- 
prize, «<rgf. mein Conpntyn. £anbi»vrtcrb. 
p. 182.] 

I am perfectly well acquainted with this 
bookseller, id) bin mit biefem iBiid>bdnMer fefcr 
gut befannt ; my friend acquaints me with bis 
success, mein grcunb benadjridjttgt mid) veil 
feinem ©rfolge. 

At Quebec Nelson became acquainted 
with Alexander Davison. 

(Southey's Nelson.) 
Roscoe was one of the first who made us 
intimately acquainted with the later 
princes and taste and talent of Italy. 

(Cunningham's Hist, of Brit. Literature.) 

She had acquainted him, it was evident, 
with the whole history of our flight. 

(Jh. Moore's Epicurean.) 
I have the pleasure to acquaint you 
with the glad tidings of //ayes. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 
But how shall I express my anguish for my 
little boy , who became acquainted with 
sorrow as soon as he was capable of reflection. 

(Melmoth's Cicero.) 

Acquiesce, v. n. fid) bet etuia* bmi$ia<n, ba« 
mit gufrieben (tin, jicfc << gmtttn laffen , efl 
geneftinigen , baretii milligen, ft* baretn ffigm ; 
jufammen ftimmen. 



I acquiesce in your opinion , id) genebutigc 
_.pre twetnung ; why did vou acquiesce in his 
proposal? fcarum wartn ®ie mit fetnem dot* 
fd)lage jitfneben ? I acquiesced in his humour, 
id) fiigtc mid) m feint Saune. 

The lover listened with obstinate incredu- 
lity ; and it was until worn out by the obsti- 
nacy of the anachorete, that he consented to 
put the state and condition of his mistress to 
a certain trial, and for that purpose ac- 
quiesced in Zachary's proposal, that on 
thetr next interview the vespers bell should 
be rung half an hour later than usual. 

(IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 
Transferred, without any great struggle, 
from one master to another, the natives of 
India are ready , upon every change , to 
pursue their industry, to acquiesce in 
the enjoyment of life, and the hopes of ani- 
mal pleasure. 

(Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 
Acquit, v. a. befreien, freifrrctben, lp#frrfs 
dien , erlafienj |idj einer <8ad)t entlebigen, fie 
verrtd)ten. 

(SWit of.) 

The prisoners have been acquitted o/punish- 
meut, »ie Glefangcnen ffat «on deflrafung frcu 
peipnxSen ttwben ; I have acquitted myself 
honourably of my charge,. id) ba*e mein Stmt 
ebrentoll certtaftet. 

/ had now regained my liberty , but / had 
lost my reputation ; for there is a wide dif- 
ference between the case of a man who is 
barely acquitted of a crime in a court 
of justice, and of whom who is acquitted in 
his own heart, and in the opinion of the 
people. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Act, v.n. $anbtln, mirfen , fid) betragen. 
(Witt upon, up -to.) 

The will acts upon the body, ber fSS'tUt wirft 
auf ben Adrper; 1 have already staled that he 
has acted up to his engagement, id) $abe be* 
reits bargctban , bap tr fcincr 03er*flid)tiing ge* 
map getyanbelt pat. 

He knew that Caleb acted upon the prin- 
ciple of the Spanish generals, in the cam- 
paign of — , who , much to the perplexity of 
the Prince of Orange, their commander in 
chief, used to report their troops as full in 
number. (/V. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Joseph , indeed, is a pattern for the young 
men of the age — a youth of the noblest sen- 
timents , and arts up to the sentiments he 
professes. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Act , *. $anbiung , tyat ; SBirflidjfeit. 
(9)1 it in, into, in-to.) 

They were lakcu in the very act , fie nnirben 
auf frifdjer $bat ergrtffen ; this mischief was put 
into act, biefer Unfug mitrbe aulgefubrt; the 
goddess is represented in act to shoot , bie 
©ittin ifi barge jit (It iin degriffe ju fdjiefien. 

They say unto him, master, this woman 
was taken in adultery , in the very a c t. 

(JoHn Fill. A.) 
Sprung from a race whose rising blood 
When stirr d beyond its calmer mood, 
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Actuate 6 

And trodden hard upon , is like 
The rattle - snake's , in ait to strike, 
H ''hat marvel if this worn - out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Actuate, v. a. in stf eftegung, $$Atigfeit, ©ang 
tefeen, anrrtiben, treiben. 

(m by.) 

[To actuate, impel, induce, vergt. mcin 

SijnonVm. •fcanbrotirteib. P« 1*-] 
Actuated by his passion he did not huhaye 
us wc expected , eon fcintr §eibenfd>afr angetric; 
ben, betrug er fid) nitt?t fo , ftie nur erwarteten. 

The passion by which Alexander was most 
powerfully actuated, even in his tender 
years , was ambition and a love of glory , but 
not of every kind of glory. 

(Goldsmith's Hist, of Greece.) 

Adapt , i'. a. anpaffenb madmi , anpafien , atu 
iv en* en , »er$4lintpmajiia. einridnen. 
{mt for, to.) 

Our provisions were only adapted to our im- 
mediate wants , nnfere tfebenSmittel ftaten nur 
unfern augtnMidtirtcn ©efcurfhiffen angemeffen 
these expressions are not adapted to the sub- 
ject , fcitfe tttitfarutfe J?aff« "i* 1 i« » em ®<fl (M » 

He stopped, therefore , and listened , while 
the silver tones of Lucy Ashl 



Adequate 

than to patient labour, and inspired them 
with constitutional bravery , which is the re- 
sult of nerves and spirits. {Gibbon's History.) 

Add, v. a. et n. $in$utljun, binjufefcen, Binju= 
fugen, beifugen, beitcagen; abbiren; binju= 
foinmen , i>eime$ren. 

(OJiit to, up.) 
I have added this sum to the other , id) babe 
biefe @umnie ju bee nnbeen gefefct; he has but 
added to their yoke , et bat nut ib> 3udj ioer; 
grojjert ; add to this thai I had not seen him, 
bierju fcmimt nod), ba$ id) ibn nidjt gefeben 
|attei this adds to my grief, ba« wmebtt 
meineit Summer ; add up the second column, 
abbtre bie jroeite (Solumne. 



/ 



id, until I knew 



azed , and gazei 
No vision it could be , — 
But that I lived, and was released 
from adding to the vulture's feast. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 
What adds to my regret us having seen 
so little of you during your stay in this 
crowded desert, where one ought to be able 
to bear thirst like a camel — the springs are 
so few , and most of them so muddy. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

If any thing could have added to the 
interest of this agreeable scene. U v>ould 
have been the remarkable fact of Mr. Pick- 
"■' e wick's appearing without his gaiters , for the 
'.i ■ J™! within the memory of his oldest 



gled with the accompaniment m an ancient / f i d (Dickens' ¥>ic/wic 

air, to which some one had adapted the J"<"«*- v ' 

following words. Add up the second column , together with 



following 

(IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

The two sexes seem placed os spies upon 
each other and furnished with different abili- 
ties, adapted for mutual inspection. 

( Go Idsm ith 's Vicar.) 

In his clothes and dress, he (Cicero) observ- 
ed a modesty and decency, adapted to 
his rank and character. 

(Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

There are some reasons why learning 
seems more adapted to the female world, 
than to the male. (Addison's IVorks.) 

JS'o language is better adapted to the 
purposes of expression than the Italian. 

(Boscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

A place peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
poses of solitude , and a severe retreat. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

Still as wc approach , the darkest objects 
appear to brighten , and the mental eye be- 
comes adapted to (ftirb verttaut mit — , 
gcwd$ni fid? an) it* gloomy situation. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

She (Mary of Scotland) adapted the re- 
compencc to their different degrees of rank 
und merit. (Hume's Hist, of England.) 

IVe may assert , with greater confidence, 
that the keen air of Germany formed the large 
and masculine limbs of the natives, who were, 
in general , of a more lofty stature than the 
people of the south , gave them a kind of 
strength better adapted to violent exertions 



the number cairied , in the same manner as 
the Jirst. (lionnycastle's Arithmetic.) 

Addict , v. a. ftibmen , weiljen ; fid) ergefcen, 
ftdj ubetlaffen. 

(SNtt to.) 

He addicted himself to ihe study of the holy 
writs , er ftibmete fid) betn ©tubium ber $etttgcn 
©djcift; they are addicted to intemperance, 
though members or the Temperance Society, 
fte uberlaffen ftd) bet Unmapigfeit , obg(eid? fie 
ffliitglieber ui £Dltf iflfcit#»crcin« finto. 

They who desire what cannot be affected 
by comparison , such as real happiness , and 
real virtue, apart from the reputation of 
either, are not addicted to emulation, 
enjoy their own measure of good, and rejoice 
in what is possessed by others. 

(Ferguson s Moral Phil.) 

You will easily believe , Sir, that such a 
life as I am now describing , must be incom- 
patible with my further progress in learning; 
and that in proportion as I addicted my- 
self to loose pleasure , I must grow more 
and more remiss in application to my studies. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

In the dull interval* of veace, these bar- 
barians were immoderately addicted to 
deep gaming and excessive drinking. 

F6 5 (Gibbon's History.) 

Adequate, adj. angemeffen, Btnlangtidj, t>oft* 
flanbig. 

(SNit to.) 
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Adhere 

The means which vou cmplov arc fully ade- 
quate to the suhject,* bieSWittel, merdje kit cm- 
ivenben, flub bem ®egenftaube \>otliq, angemtffen ; 
was my reward adequate to the service ren- 
dered? mar meine iBetubjiung bem geleifieten 
S)ienfte angemeffen? 

The funds of two private adventurers were 
not adequate to such an undertaking. ' 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 
A controversy that affords 
Actions for arguments , not words: 
ff /itch wc must manage at a rate 
Of prowess and conduct adequate 
To what our place and fume doth promise 
And all the godly expect from us. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
War and danger were the only amuse- 
ments adequate to its fierce leuwcr. 

(Gibbon s History.) 
I began now to think all the time I had spent 
with the best heathen writers, was little more 
than labour lost : for however pleasant and 
delightful their lessons may be , or however 
adequate to the right regulation of our 
conduct with respect to this world only , yet 
when compared with the glory revealed in 
scripture , their highest documents will ap- 
pear as trifling , and of as little consequence 
as the rules by which children regulate their 
childish little games and pastime. 

(Fielding' 's Tom Jones.) 
Adhere, v. n. anbMgen ; f,g. jugetban fein. 
(SDtit to.) 

I shall adhere to your order, id) merfee 3^ 
reri 9luftrag genau befrlgen ; he never adhered 
a long time to one parly , er mar me lange finer 
3*artti jugetban ; he adheres to (his doclrine, 
cr tji biefer X'ebre jugttban. 

No man that adheres to that narrow 
and selfish principle , can ever be Just or ge- 
nerous or grateful; unless he be sometime 
overcome by good nature and a happy con- 
stitution. (Rich. Bentley's Sermons.) 

It seems to be the study of the squire to 
adhere, as much as possible , to what he 
considers the old landmarks of English man- 
ners. (W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

With the family property he inherited a 
set of old family maxims, to which he stead- 
ily ad here d. (Bracebridge Hall.) j 

The young expressed a modest confidence 
that, by steadfastly adhering to the 
precepts of Ly cur gus , they might be enabled 
in due time to equal , perhaps to surpass, the ' 
glory of both. (Uillies { Hist, of Greece.) 

Adjacent, adj. anltegenb, angrenjenb , am \ 
ftcnenb. 

(9HU to.) 

[Adjacent, adjoining, contiguous, sergl. ' 
mein Smtonijin. J&anfcn>i>rterb. p. 12.] 
The inn which I have purchased is adjacent 
to the high road , bat 2Birtb«$au« , mrld>e« tdj 
gefauft babe, ttegt an feer $od)jirajj*. 

With this view he (Lorenzo de" Medici) ap- 
propriated his gardens, adjacent to the 



Admit 

monastery of St. Marco, to the establishment 
of a school or academy for the study of the 
antique, and furnished the different buildings 
and avenues with statues, busts and other 
pieces of ancient workmanship. 

(Roseoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

Adjust, v. a. crbnen, juredjt madjen; fiber* 
einftimmenb mad) en. 

mit to.) 

The cloak is well adjusted to iuv bodv , feer 
SWantel ifl gut nacb meinem Stitptt jureibt ge; 
matbt , gauj fur mid) paffenb. 

Administer, r. n. ju et»a« beitragen, ti 
?erme$rcn. 

(©lit to.) 

[To miuister, administer, contribute, teigl. 
mein ©Jmenijm. £anbm6rterb. p. 243.] 
A trifle administers sometimes to our com- 
fort, erne Jllcinigfeit trdgt eft }u unfrer @cmdd'' 
lidjfeit bet. 

The second part of the social passions , is 
that which administers to society in 
general. (Burke's Sublime and Beautiful.) 

She had, it is true, no fortune, but that of 
my friend was ample, and he delighted in 
the anticipation of indulging her in every 
elegant pursuit, ana administering to 
those delicate tastes and fancies that spread 
a kind of witchery about the sex. 

(ff. li ving's Sketch Book.) 

Admire, v. n. fid> miinfeerit iiber — 
(3ft it at.) 

[To wonder, admire, surprize, aslouish, 
amaze , »ergl. mein <£*jncnt>m. $anfcu>6rterb. 
p. 433.] 

I cannot forbear admiring at his conduct, 
tefc fann nidjt umbjn , mitb fiber fein JBetragen ju 
munbern. 

Admit , v. a. julaffen , ben 3utrttt verftattett ; 
annefcmen , jugeben , ertauben , einrdumen ; ges 
flatten , gelten laffett. 

(SKit into , of, to.) 

The king admitted me into his presence , id) 
nmrfce bem Jtonigc fcorgeftellt ; he has been ad- 
mitted a student into this College, cr tturbe 
at* @iubent in biefe« <£o(legium aiifgenommen ; 
this ticket does not admit you into the play- 
house , feitfe* 28i(let giebt 3&nen feinen 3utritt 
in tcii @djftui>iel^aul ; it admitted o/uo ex- 
cuse, t« liep (id) nidjt entfdjulbigen: I admitted 
(of) his reasons, id) gab fttnen QJrunben Qt><- 
$6r; Ihe Eoglish adjectives admit of no 
change, t>ic engfiftben @igenfd)aft«Wertcr bleU 
ben unserdnfeert. 

The king admitted him (Columbus) in- 
to his presence, treated him with the highest 
respect, and listened to the account which he 
gave of his voyage with admiration mingled 
with regret. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

His eldest daughter was already admit- 
ted into the society of women. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
He has prevailed upon her to admit me 
sometimes into her assembly. 

(Steele's Works.) 
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Admonish 
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/ was no sooner admitted into hit 
chamber, than we both instantly kneto each 
other. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The evil was become so inveterate there, 
as not to admit of a cure. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

The eloquence of poputar assemblies, 
though mostly of what they term the deliber- 
ative species , yet admits also o f the de- 
monstrative. (Blair's Lectures.) 

There is a devotedness in female love that 
admits of no rivalry. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The music admitted to the soul, be- 
comes also a sort of spirit, and never dies. 

(Bulwer's Zanoni.) 

Admonl*h, v. a. ermafcnen, erinnern; t>er* 
weifen, warnen. 

(9Hit [against] of.) 

It admonished me of my duly, e 1 trinutrtc 
mirfj an nuine tyfli&t; he admonished me of 
(against) the fond I had committed , er warnte 
mid) vex bem fcebler, weteben id? beg.aita.en 6att<. 

/ wrote a similar epitaph for my wife, 
though still living , in which I extolled her 
prudence, economy, and obedience till death. 
It admonished my wife of her duty to 
me, and my fidelity to her. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield.) 

tVhen the return of famine severely ad- 
monished them (the Germans) of the im- 
portance of the arts, the national distress was 
sometimes alleviated by the emigration of a 
third, or, perhaps, a fourth part of their 
youth. (Gibbon's History.) 

Adorn , v. a. fdjnwrfcn , jieren , f m)en ; ntn 
febontrn* 

(9W it Ay, with.) 

[To adoru, decorate, embellish, vcrgf. 

mcin Guncntym. J&anbn>erterb. p. 15.] 
His accomplishments are adorned by a rare 
benevolence , feine JJenntniffe febmurft cine fcls 
tene (Wutc ; his speeches arc always adorned 
by appropriate action , feint 9ieben finb immcr 
mit an gtmeffener ©ebtrbunq. vcrfdwiert ; I have 
adorned my room with some engravings , id) 
babe mein 3immer mit eintgen .Kupferfticbtn ge* 
1<bmurft. 

Adorn but Man w ith freedom, 

And proud he braves 

The gaudiest slaves, 

That crawl where monarchs lead 'em. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

This considerable student is adorned 
with many other qualities , upon which at 
present I shall not further enlarge. 

(Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

To whom thus Eve with perfect beauty 
adoru'd. (Milton's Par. Lost.) 

The galleries which are numerous and very 
large , are adorned with Jars of flowers 
and vorcelain dishes of fruit of all sorts, so 
well done in plaster, and coloured in so live- 
ly a manner, that it has an enchanting 
effect. (Montague's Letters.) 



Advantage 

Advance, v. n. et a. oorrodrtl 8<$<n, tor; 
riirfcn; crbebtn, befiirbern; fccrtfdmtte mas 
Am. junebmen; fteigen (vom akeife); »cr* 
au«btjablen , verftbiepen. 

(5Dtit in, on, to.) 

He has greatly advanced in knowledge , cr 
hat »icte Sortfcbritte in Jtenntniffen gemadit; he 
is now advanced in years , tr if* je$t (im Mutt 
borgerurft) bejabrt; sugar advances in price, 
brr Surfer fteiat ; I advanced on the last bidder, 
icb babe ben gefcten uberbeten (6ei fifftntticbtn 
Qicrfdufctt) ; he has been advanced to high 
honours , tr ift ju qro&en (5&rtnficllen erboben 
roorben ; how much has he advanced to Wil- 
liam, mie siel bat er ffliilbtlm borgtfd?offen ? 

But as the King (Henry VII!,) advanced 
in age, his vices gradually developed them- 
selves: after the death of IVolsey they were 
indulged without restraint. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 
In all probability , therefore, he was ad- 
vanced in life , some people expanding as 
they grow old. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 
The surviving brother , who was regarded 
as the chief of the family , and far advan- 
ced in years, was an unprincipled libertine, 
(noscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 
I have convinced him that he has no chance 
of recovering certain sums advanced to 
Charles , but through the bounty of Sir Oli- 
ver, who he knows is arrived. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Advance , s. bal '-Bortwdrs'geben , Mnrurf tn ; 
'-Borfprunq; Slntraa; iu-rn'rtritt ; iDrrbefft= 
rung , "Jlualage , iBorfdjufi ; Roberts @cbct 5 
Sntfdjdbigung. 
(2Mit in, in-of, of, to, towards, upon.) 

He has made great advances in this science, 
cr bat q re lit Sortfdjtitte in bitftr SBiffenfcbaft q.<- 
maefet ; he is always one lesson in advance of 
his scholars, tr bat immcr tintn 33crft>rung von 
tintm Sernfturf tor ftinen ©dmletn; he was 
obliged to give me an advance of money , er 
bat mir cine baarc (Intfebdbigitng geben ntufien ; 
I have made advances to him , id) babe ibm 
Welt vorqefebeffen ; his partner is in advance 
to him a hundred florins , fein 2lffotie bat buns 
bcrt ©uiben mebr tingelegt, al« tr; I have in 
vain made an advance towards a reconciliation 
with this gentleman , ich bin biefem <§trrn vers 
gtbtnl entgegenqefommen, um micb aufljufobnen; 
are you upon advance? finb Bit im Uh'rfdntfl? 

/ bought a dictionary ; I learnt that lesson 
in the morning which I taught my pupils at 
noon, I found I was more familiar and expla- 
natory , thus fresh from knowing little , than 
if I had been confused and over -deep by 
knowing much. I am a most popular teacher, 
sir ; — and my whole art consists in being just 
one lesson in advance of my scholars ! 

(Bulwer's England and the English.) 

Advantage, *. iBorjug ; Cortbtil , 9iu&en i 
(Selegenbeit. 

(fl)Jit for, of, over, to.) 

Iu this town we enioy many advantages for 
improvement, in bieier Stabt baben wir rifle 
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<$elfgen$cttfn ju unfrtr Screblung ; he got an 
advantage of (over) him , tr ttmrbt ibm ub«rlt» 
gen ; ibis ring is set to advantage, biefer Sing 
lit »crt$ttl$aft gefafc t ; I shall employ my lime 
to advantage, id) merbe mchu 3«it nufcltd) an* 
toenbrn. 

That is the great advantage of being 
introduced young into good company, and 
being used early to converse with one'* su- 
periors. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

In general. I think, Paris has the ad- 
van t ag e of London in the neat pavement 
of the streets, and the regular lighting of 
them at nights, in the proportion of the 
streets, the houses being all built of stone, 
and most of those belonging to people of 
quality being beautified by gardens. 

(Montague's Lett.) 

' Tis true as to money, 'tis seldom any ad- 
vantage to the man they marry. 

(Montague's Lett.) 
I am told that my arrival has been of, at 
least, temporary advantagetothe cause. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

They (Cicero's sayings) could never be ex- 
plained to advantage, though several 
had attempted it. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

Particularly as to the affairs of this world, 
integrity hath many advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways ofdissimula- 
tion and deceit. (Tillotson's Sermons.) 

It is, when viewed in this light, that plant- 
ed groves have an advantage over the 
more luxuriant beauties of unassisted nature. 

(IV. hrving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Advantageous , adj. *ort$eilbaft , rrii&Ud?, 

^ <»i.r..> 

.Napoleon has done much that was advan- 
tageous to the French, Kapolton $at stelSNifc* 
Ud)<« fur bte gratijofen get$an. 

The southern Tartar has over the Tonguses 
and the Samoiede , the same pre-eminence 
that certain nations of Europe are known to 
possess over their northern neighbours, in 
situations more advantageous to both. 

(Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 

Every virtuous disposition is advan- 
tageous to ourselves and to others, and 
every vicious habit is hurtful to ourselves and 
to others. (Jortin's Sermons.) 

Adverse , adj. juwibtr , entgegen ; n>ibrig. 
(SWit to.) 

[Adverse, contrary, opposite, vtrgt. mtin 
@t?nonijm. $anb»6rtecb. p. 15. J 
The wind was adverse to our course, ber 
ffiinb war unferm Saufe Mitgegtn; ihese mea- 
sures are adverse to any improvements in agri- 
culture, bicft SWafjrtgefa ftnb alien 93tn>o(U 
femmnungen be« 8anbbaut« jutoiber. 

Cares are employments; and without employ 

The soul is on a rack ; the rack of rest, 

T o souls most adverse; action all their 

( Voung's flight Thoughts.) 



The periodical winds which were then set 
in , were distinctly adverse to the course 
ivhich Pisarro proposed to steer. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 
No spirit is more adverse to such im- 
provements in agriculture and commerce, as 
render a nation really opulent. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

These ornaments of style are by no means 
necessarily adverse to perspicuity , but 
rather, in many cases, conducive to it. 

(IVhatelys Logic.) 

Advert , v. n. auf ctn>a< mtrfen , fctne 2(ufs 
nurffamfett ridjten, aufmeiffatn (tin, 2ld)t gt= 
btn, ti n>ab>nt$mm , c« btadjten. 
(SWit to.) 

I forgot lo advert to il, id) wgajj baraitf ju 
tncrftn , mttnc 'flufmerffamfeit baravf ju rid)ttn. 

But the character of the man (JVapoleon) 
has not been duly adverted to : his whole 
life had been a series of successful adven- 
tures, undertaken with apparently inadequate 
means. (Cooper's Hist, of England.) 

But an unlucky circumstance was not ad- 
verted to. (Goldsmith's I'icar.) 

To the other topics touched upon in the 
petition, I shall not advert, from a wish 
not to encroach upon the time of the House. 

(Byron's Parliam. Speeches.) 

Advertise, v. a. benadjrl&tigfn , bmrtten, 
9ladjrt<bt geben ; anjetgen , befannt ntadjen. 

(WlH of) 

I could uot prevail on him lo advertise you 
o/it, tdj fonnte i§n nirijt bemegen , ©ie bauon 
;.u benadjridttigeu ; wherefore advertise me of 
so great a loss? roarum mir etnen fo grrjicn 
iBerlufl anjetgen ? 

Advise, v. a. et n. 9?adjrid)t geoeti, b«nad)= 
ridjtigen , beridjten , metben , anjtigen ; rat$* 
fdjlngtn ; uberltgen. 

(SDiit of, with.) 

I was early advised o/his intention to escape, 
iib wurbf jfitig con feiner *bfl*t |n entmtirtcu 
&enad}tid>tift,t ; I shall advise yon of it as soon 
as an occasion presents , id) tverbe tS 3&titn, 
fobalb ftd) tine ©eltgenbcit barbictet, imlben; 
I shall advise with my pillow , id) meebe ti bt- 
fd>(afen; I advised with myself what to do in 
this dilemma , id; ging mit mir }u9tatbc, n?a« 
id? in bufer iBtrlegtnbeit tbun fettte. 

IV t hasten to advise you of the death 
of your good friend. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

I would have you adv iscd, Colonel IVcll- 
more , of the danger you are about to en- 
counter. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Aflect , v. a. o«f ttXB&t teirfen , angrc ifen, 
treffen ; (Sinbrurf madjen ; cinwirfen , ru^ren, 
bewegen ; erfunjledi. 

(2Kit by, with.) 

This passion affected his mind with great 
strength, bicfe fietbenfdjaft griff fein ®tmut$ 
mit flroitr Jlrnftan; he is still affected with 
all the follies of youth, er if* nod) mit aU<n 
V) otbeittn ber 3ugtnb t»e$aft«t. 
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Music , when the performers are concealed, 
affects us with a pleasure mingled with 
surprise . and reminds us of the natural con- 
certs of birds among the leafy bowers. 

(/V. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Affected, part. adj. gerii&rt, beroegt, 
fummert, eingemirft, angcgriffen, berroffen; 
gefinnt; geneigt; beb.aftet, geplagt; (coil 
son — ) 

(SRit by, to, with.) 

I was much affected by her (ears , tdj rouibe 
vcn 3$ren Xfcrcinen fef>r gerufjrt ; we arc greatly 
affected by this event, biefer QJerfall bat tin* 
fefjrbmegt; there are but few well affected 
to the present government , e« giebt nue n?fs 
nige, bie ber gegenttHtrttgen Siegierutiglfcrm $u= 
getf)an finb; he is affected with the gout, cr 
tft nut bem $obagra be$aftet; with such feelings 
I was affected, foldje ©efubje nurften auf mid) 
ein, von fofeben ©efubjen tvcit id) voll; my 
friend is affected with sadness, mtin ftreunb 
ift tiefflnnig ; he is no more affected with the 
chiragra , er ifi tttd)t tne&r mit bem Sbiragra be* 
Rafter ; she was never affected with this folly, 
mit biefer X$or$eit roar fie nie bebaftet; i was 
affected with his dangerous situation , id) war 
uber feme gefaljriicbe Jfage befummert. 

Fearful of encountering the expression of 
those feelings w i t h which , she could not 
but observe, / was affected by her reci- 
tal, scarcely had she concluded the last sen- 
tence , when , rising abruptly from her seat, 
she hurried into the pavilion , leaving me 
with the words already crowding for utter- 
ance to my lips. ( Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

Even Miss Peyton was a ff ected with 
the spirits of her young relatives. 

{Cooper's Spy.) 

I had been for some time very seriously 
affected with the danger to which the 
protestant religion was so visibly exposed, 
under a popish prince. 

{Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

She is in that time of life which is neither 
affected with the follies of youth, or 



infirmities of age. 



{Steele's /Forks.) 



Affection, *. 2lffe<t, ®emurt#bfn)cguug ; 3us 
lit ignng , Siebe , ©unft , ^erjlidjfeit ; iJteigung, 
©efiifjl. 

mit for.) 

That is a new proof of his affection for me, 
bte$ if) ein nener ifteroet* fetner Viebe ju mit. 

/ hope my dear sister wants no proof of 
my sincere affection f o r her. 

{Montague's Letters.) 

Greece has ever been for me, as it must be 
for all men of any feeling or education, the 
promised land of valour , of the arts and of 
fiberty ; nor did the time I past in my youth 
in travelling among her rums at alt chill my 
affect ion for the birth-place of heroes. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

Affectionate, adj. eingenoimnen , eifrig; ge* 
n>ogen, geneigt; jirtlirf), berjlieb, liebevott, 
gu'tg. 

(<Dtit to.) 



She is very affectionate to all her relatives, 
fit ifl ft$r (iebevoU gtgen afle ibrt £3ermanbten. 

Afflict, t'. a. betruben, frdnfen; vlagen, qitas 
Un, dngfhgen; fdjmerjen. 

(SMt at, by, with.) 

Afflicted at (by) the death of my friend, how 
could I think of it? betriibt iiber ben Sob metne6 
9reunbci, rote f onnte id) baran benfen ? Towards 
the close of his life he was not only afflicted 
with melancholy, but also with great misfor- 
tunes, gegen ba« (Snbe feine* fitben* reurbe er nirfjt 
nur von Srubftnn , fonbern and) ton grejien Urn 
glucftfdHcn gejjtagt. 

The mother was so afflicted at the loss 
of a fine boy , who was her only son , that 
she died for grief of it. {Addison's /forks.) 

Mr. Fox , who had been long afflicted 
with the dropsy, died on the 13//< Septb. 
1806, and on the 10M of the following month 
his remains were interred with great pomp 
and solemnity in fFestminster Abbey , near 
the grave of his political opponent, Mr. Pitt. 

(Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

While the shores not only of the Mediterra- 
nean, but even those of the Atlantic, are fa- 
voured with a moderate change and vicissitude 
j of seasons, the eastern parts of Europe , and 
the northern continent of Asia, are afflict- 
ed w it h all their extremes. 

(Ferguson's History.) 

Afferd , v. a. beroorbringen ; geben, fjergeben, 
bingeben, ablaffen, verfaufen, barreid)en, fibers 
laffen , ertb, eilen , bemifltgen , getvti^ren ; febafs 
fen , tetfdjajfen ; aufbrtngen , erfdmnngen , be* 
ftretten, anSfufcren; Sujibafcen, im<Stanbefein. 
(3)iit to.) 

[To afford, yield, produce ; to afford, spare ; 
to give , afford, tergl. inein @tynont?ni. #anb; 
voorteib. p. 17. 18. 137.] 

He afforded assistance to his enemies , er 
teifiete feinen Seinben 58e i|lanb ; the sun affords 
light and heat to all living creatures, bie Sonne 
verfebafft alien febenben @efcfjo>fen ?id<t tinb 
SBdrine ; he cannot afford to spend so high , er 
ift nicbt im Stanbe, fo viel ju »ert$utt ; I could 
afford to smoke him, id) biitte faft Sujt, if)n jum 
sBeften 311 $aben (vulg.). 

The enmity of Sixtus fo Lorenzo had for 
some time been apparent, and if not occa- 
sioned by the assistance which Loremo had 
affo rded to Fitelli, and other independent 
nobles, whose dominions Sixtus had either 
threatened or attacked, was certainly in- 
creased by it. (Roscoe's Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

He ( Cicero ) shut himself up in his library, 
without seeking any other diversion, but what 
his children afforded to the short inter- 
vals of his leisure. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

But Sir Paul is on a very different footing ; 
his whole position is false — he can't af- 
ford to throw away an acquaintance — 
he knoios no ,,odd people" / if he the least 
doubts your being comme Ufaut, he cuts you 
immediately. 

(Bulwer's England and the English.) 
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Dame Fortune has so many fools to feed, 
She cannot oft afford , with all her store. 
To yield her smiles where Nature smiled 

before. 
{Armstrong's Epistle.) 

Afraid , adj. furrtteub , beforgt , bange ; tu 
fcbreefen, furrtftfam. 

(3»it of, to.) 

We were not in Ihe least afraid of him , mix 
furfbteten un6 nicbt im (Meringfien vor tbm ; I was 
afraid of being surprised , tdj fiirdjtete, iibtv- 
ta\<bt ju werben ; I was afraid to inform him 
of it , ieb fcatte nid)t ba« £erj , tbn baton ju be* 
nacbrirbtigen. 

The keeper desires you not to be afraid 
o f this professor, for he will do you no hurt. 

(Swiff* Tate of a Tub.) 

People in general are as much afra id of 
a live wit, in company , as a woman is of a 
gun. which she thinks may go off of itself, 
and do her a mischief. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid , being naked hid myself. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Be not o f us affr aid , 
Poor kindred Man ! thy fellow-creatures, we 
From the same Parent- Power our beings 

drewy 

The same our Lord , and laws and great 

pursuit. 
(Thomson's Summer.) 

I will not be afra id of death and bane 
* Till Hint urn forest come to Ihmsinane. 

(Shaksp. Macbeth. 

Are you 
Aot afr aid to demand it ? 

(Byron's IPerner.) 

Age, *. Hlter; 9Jienfdjenalter ; 3eitalter, 3eit; 
\ib r tnint ei t ; SRunbtgfeit. 

(SJlit at, of, to, under.) 

It is pardonable at bis age, in feinem filter 
tft tt serjeibli* ; he is now of age, tt ift je$t 
ntunbig; he is o/my age, tt if! \o ait alt id? ; 
when will he come to age? ttann roitb er 
munbig? is he under age? if) cr unmunbig? 

On the other tide, to children underage, 
nothing has been allowed. 

(IF. Temple's Letters.) 

Inaction , a t your age, is unpardonable. 

(Chesterfield's Lett.) 

Thus at the premature age of thirty- 
three, perished the gallant and aspiring 
Essex. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

The queen herself (Elizabeth) condescended 
to perform her part in a gaillard with the 
Duke of ISevers, at the age of sixty-nine. 

(Lingard's /fist, of Engl.) 

Aghast, adj. befiurjt, erfdjrecfcn, sen ©rauen 
rciroiTfn. 

(5Ritar.) 

lie stood aghast at this spectacle, erir.ir 
erfebroefen fiber btefe« ©dvutfoiel. 

The shrinking band stood oft aghast 
A t the impatient glance he cast. 

(JT. Scott'* Lady of the Lake.) 



Agree , v. n. uberetnftimmen, einerfet dReinung 
fcin; einig fein , tin* werben; jttgeben, fin* 
toifligen, einrdumen; gemdfi ftin, befommen, 
jutrdglid) fein ; terabreben. 

(SDiit again, for, on, to, together, upon, with.) 

We agree again , roiv finb roieber einia, , flute 
Sreunbe ; we agreed for the price, n>ir nnirben 
toegen bei $reife« eintg; this is agreed on, bie? 
if* abgetban ; I agree to your offer, i<f> Jvillige 
in 3br 3lnerbieten ; you must agree together, 
3&r muff einig fein ; it does not agree with 
me , tt if) mir nicbt jutrdglicb , tt befommt mir 
nicbt ; I agree with you in this point , in biefem 
<Btutfe ftimmen »ir itbercin , the drawing does 
by no means agree with the picture, bie 3e»d» i 
nung ftimmt fetne«tt'eg8 ntit bem (Semdlbe. 

He was once worth fifty thousand pounds, 
and had actually agreed f u r the purchase 
of an estate in the II 'est , in order to realize 
his money; but he quarrelled with the pro- 
prietor about the repair of the garden -wall, 
and so returned to town to follow his old trade 
of stock-jobbing a little longer ; when an un- 
lucky fluctuation of stock , in which he en- 
gaged to an imtnense extent , reduced him at 
once to poverty and to madness. 

(Mackenzie's Man of Feeling.) 

I know no duty in religion more generally 
agreed on. (IF. Temple's Letters.) 

Things have come thus far, that I have 
entertained the proposal of my kinswoman, 
and agreed to the terms of jointure. 

(IF. Scott's Bride.) 

This proposal , which she could not avoid 
considering as perfectly just , was readily 
agreed to. ( Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

To shorten the story , all questions and 
answers, and exclamations and compliments 
being over, we agreed upon running 
about together , and have seen I'ersailles, 
Trianon, Marli, and St. Cloud. 

(Montague's Lett.) 

The archbishop had left the church , a* 
agreed upon, before the attack on the 
Medici. (Hoscoe'f Life of Lorenzo.) 

I thought it best to sympathise and agree 
with him: my complaisance was displeasing. 

(Bulwer's Engl.) 

If you ask how the waters agree with 
me, I must tell you, so very well, that I 
question how you and I should agree if we 
were in a room by ourselves. 

(Pope's Letters.) 
This hesitation does but ill agree w ith 
his former declarations. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Agreeable , adj. ubereinfHmntenb, uaffenb, ge= 
map ; angemejfen, anftdnbifl ; angene^m, an» 
mntbig. 

Agreeably, adv. yaffenb; angenebm; nadj, 
gemdfi. 

(2HU to.) 

[Conformable, agreeable, suitable , ttecgl. 
mein ©Onontjm. £anbrourterb. p. 60.] 
This opinion is not agreeable to your princi- 
ples , titfe SMeuwjig ftimmt mit Sbren ©run** 
fd$en nicbt iiberein. 
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He replied, agreeably to the koran, 
that Roxolana's temples were well founded, 
but added , artfully, in words which Rustan 
had taught him to use , that it was in the 
Sultanas power to remove these difficulties, 
by espousing her as his lawful wife. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 

Thus here are many ladies much richer than 
their husbands, who are however obliged to 
allow them pin - money agreeable to 
their quality. (Montague's Lett.) 

Inclosed is a letter which came in one to 
me. I heartily wish the contents may be 
agreeable to you. (Chatham's Lett.) 

Aim , v. a. nadj , auf etnml Aiefen ; fig. fire* 
ben, tradjten, feint 2lbftd;t rirfsten. 
(SRit at.) 

That's what he aimed at, fcarnad) tradrtete 
cr; he aims at distinction , ec ftrcbt naefe <2lu«; 
jeidjnung. 

The sword has try'd too often, 
And all the deadly instruments of watre 
Rave a i m ' d at his great heart — 
(Beaumont and Fletcher's Lawes of Candy.) 
Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with secret 

dread 

Her (Britannia's) thunder aim'd at his 

aspiring head. 
(Addison's Poems.) 
Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth ,- 
Right and left its arrows Jly, 
But what they a im at no one dreameth I 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 
He (Cicero) had many years therefore been 
the common mark of the rage and malice of 
all who were aim ing at illegal powers, or 
a tyranny in the state. 

t (Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 
Re early began to aim at the qualifica- 
tions of the soldier and the scholar. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 
Mackenzie aimed at being the historian 
of feeling , and he has succeeded in the ob- 
ject ofhts ambition. (IF. Scott's Novelists.) 

Men of probity are perpetually aiming 
a I the worth they know and admire, not re- 
ferring to it as a standard by which to cen- 
sure others. (Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

Nothing in fact is more easy. Most persons 
who write ill, do so because they aim at 
writing better than they can , by which they 
acquire a formal and unnatural'style. 

(ChesterfeUCs Letters. 

Alarmed , part. adj. erfdjterft , beunrubjgt, 
bedngftigt. 

(3Mt at, by, for.) 

I was alarmed at (he noise, id) erfefcraf vox 
bem #craufd) ; I was much alarmed at his dis- 
order, feine Jlranf&eit btunrutygle mid? febjr; 
I was alarmed by a noise, ein ©eniufd) er< 
fdjredtt mid) ; I was alarmed for his safely , 
id) war »<gm feinet ©idjerbeit beunrnbjgr. 

Simon began to be alarmed at this state 
of desolation. ( IF. Scott's Fair maid of Perth.) 



12 Alight 

The boy's chatter was here interrupted 
by the arrival of Lady Ashton, somewhat 
alarmed at her daughter's stay. 

(IF. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 
Alarmed at the noise, and fearing that 
the slaves might break their chains, and 
overpower his associates , he ran thither. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 
During this commotion they were alarm- 
ed by a tumult from without, and perceiv- 
ed from the windows Giacopo , followed by 
about one hundred soldiers , crying out li- 
berty, and exhorting the people to revolt. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

Ash ton, alarmed for his son's safety, 
rushed between the young men and Ravens- 
wood, exclaiming, „My son, I command 
you — Backlaw , I entreat you — keep the 
peace , in the name of the queen and of the 
law." (/f . Scott's Bride.) 

Alienate, v. a. (terdnjiern) abgraetgt, abs 
tcenbig madjen , abiiebm. 

(2Jht from.) 

He has alienated me from my friends , e? 
mad)te, bop id} mt men Sxennben abgenetgt rourbe ; 
his pride alienated us from him , fein Stotj tft 
fdjulb , bafl wit nidjts mit ibm jn tbun $aben 
ttoUtnt. 

Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart 
from Mustapha, Roxolana ventured upon 
another step. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

Alifht, v. n. fid) nieberlaffer. , $erunterfoms 
mm; abfteigm, ansfteigen, abftyen ; berabs 
fallen , nieberfallen ; $erfatten ubet — 

(SWit at, from, on.) 

I alighted at the Eagle , id? ftieg im Hbfer 
(2i>irtbjbau«) ab; he alighted from his horse 
and came up to me , er ftieg vom $ferbe unb 
nd^crte Rd> mir; the birds alighted on this 
tree , bie S36gel liejjen fid) nuf biefen £aum nie* 
ber ; Victory alighted on his banners, bie@ic= 
ge«g6ttin licp fid) awf feine Sabnen nieber. 

The Emperor and his train alighted 
from their horses , the empress and ladies 
fr o m their coaches , and I did not perceive 
they were in any fright or concern. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

Such blows alighting on the human 
frame are fatal. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Cesar was directed to examine into the 
stale of things without, and report on whose 
banners victory had alighted. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

For myself individually , I commit my life 
to Him that made me; and may his blessing 
alight on my endeavours for serving my 
country faithfully. 

(Southcy's Life of Nelson.) 

The hope , in dreams, of a happier hour, 
That alights on misery's brow, 
Springs out of the silvery almond - flower 
That blooms on a leafless bough. 

(Th. Moore's Lai la Rookh.) 
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Alive, adj. (ebenb ; Jig. tbdtig ; 
tet; tieffiiblenb, emfjxnbfam ; empfdnglidj. 
(Wit to.) 

He is alive to whatever concerns bis friends, 
er ift fur *Ue« , mat feint Sreunbe bttrifft , em* 
v fangl id' ; she is a/ire to every roughness , fie 
fublt itt'fiau jebe 9taub$eit. 

Nothing can be more touching than to be- 
hold a soft and tender female , who had been 
all weakness , and depend ance , and alive 
t u every trivial roughness , while treading 
the prosperous paths of life , suddenly rising 
in mental force to be the comforter and sup- 
porter' of her husband under misfortune. 

(IV. Irving'* Sketch Book.) 

Cod prosper the cause! ' — oh ! it cannot 

but thrive, 

While the pulse of one patriot heart is 

alive, 

Its devotion to feel, and its rights to 

maintain ; 

Then, how sainted by sorrow . its martyrs 

will die ! 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 
' of Ireland and Spain. 

Allowance, s. Ginidumung , $erflattung, 
sBcrgunftigung, ba« 9lu*gefc$te, Station, ©ins 
rtdjnnng, iBcrgutimq, «bjug, 9iarttafr, tfrla*. 
(Wit /or, of, on , upon.) 

Let us make (give) allowance for this pas- 
sion , (ait uu« 9ia*fi<bt baben mit biefer JJetbens 
f*jft; you did not make an allowance for his 
infirmity, gie bradjten nidjt in flnfdjlag , bt= 
rurffirtitigtcit nidjt feme ©ebred)liebfeit ; we must 
make allowance o/* this fault, roir muffen biefen 
%if)ltt nidu fo genau nebmen; you make (give) 
too much alio wance oj his vice , Sic fc$cn feU 
nem "after }u febr bur* bit Singer \ there must 
be some grains of allowance, man trntf e« nicbt 
fo genau nebmen ; he lives within the compass 
of bis allowance , er Ev.it fleb in ben angeiviefes 
nen idranfen; he made some allowance on 
this work , cr Ueji con bent UJreife biefef SBerfei 
etroal nadj, macbte einiae $8ergutiaung barauf; 
we are put upon allowance, n>ir finb auf (flti* 
nere) 9i at ion en befdjrdnft. 

Accustomed himself to consider every thing 
as subordinate to truth , he expected the same 
deference for it from other men ; and, ivilhout 
making any allow an ces for their timid- 



ity or prejudices . he [Luther] poured forth, 
against those who disappointed him in this 
particular, a torrent of invective mingled 
wilh contempt. 

(Hobertson's Hist, of Charles K) 

Allude , f. n. anfptelen. 

(Wit to.) 

He alludes to his own adveuture , er frielt 
auf fein cigenel flbenteuer an ; I cannot find the 
passage alluded to , idj fann bit angebeutete 
vStcllc niebt nnten. 

Besides these incidents , founded perhaps 
on some casual occurrence, and only rendered 
extraordinary by the workings of a heated 
imagination, many others of a similar nature 
related by contemporary authors, which, 



whilst they exemplify that credulity which 
belongs to human nature in every age, may 
at least serve to shew that the event t o which 
they were supposed to allude, was con- 
ceived to be of such magnitude , ms to occa- 
sion a deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature. (Hoscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

Miss Ashton never alluded to what had 
passed in the state - room. 

(JT. Scott's Bride.) 
Allusion, s. flnfpieltmg, flBinf. 

(Wit to , git id: to allude.) 
This poem contains some allusions to Napo- 
leon , biefe* ©ebidjt ent&dlt tinige 3lnf*ielungtn 
auf 0ia*o(eon. 

It (the Ode) contains nothing in his (Napo- 
leon's) favour , and no allusion whatever 
to our own government or the Bourbons. 

(Byron's Letters.) 
But then you think my fable bears 
Allusion too I o state • affairs, 
I grant it does; and who's so great 
7 hat has the privilege to cheat? 

(day's Fables.) 

Ally, t>. a. oerbunben; terbinben, vercinigen; 
berwanbt madjen. 

(Wit by, to.) 

They are allied by blood , fie finb blutf*tr= 
tvanbt; I am allied to this family, irb bin mit 
biefcr fcamilie veroanbt; this petty King has 
allied himself to the most powerful princes, 
biefer Heine Jtonig bat fitb mit ben matbtigfttn 
SKirfttn verbimbtn : this wusalliedto imbecility, 
biefel tear mit ®d)ttadjb,tit otrbnnben (t>er* 
wanbt ). 

But there are human natures so a I lied 

Unto the savage love of enterprise, 

That they will seek for peril as a pleasure. 

(Byron's If'erner.) 

Ah! madam, true wit is more nearly al- 
lied to good-nature, than your Ladyship is 

I for Scandal. 
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(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Again , the Emperor Alexius may be 
blamed for affecting a degree of state which 
was closely allied to imbecility. 

(IK Scott's Bobert of Paris.) 
She has no idea of poverty but in the ab- 
stract ; she has only read of it in poetry, 
where if is allied to love. 

(If . Irviug's Sketch Book.) 

Amuse » v. a. erfdjrerf tn ; c rft aunt madden ; 
befiurjt mad)tn. 

(Wit at.) 

I was amazed at this account , biefe 9Jncfc= 
rtcbt btfh'trjtc mid) ; we are amazed at that 
which happens contrary to our inclination , toir 
erfebrecfen fiber ba* , »a« gegen unfere Sieigung 
fid) ereignet. 

The girls were amazed at the command 
(to call our coach); but I repeated it with 
more solemnity than before. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed 
a I the scene now before them. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 
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He was amazed at the continual noise it 
made, and the motion of the minute hand, 
which he could easily discern. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

Olivia was equally severe, and Sophia 
seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

Ambitious , adj. efcrbegierig ; ebrfudjtig, 
geijig; begierig. 

(2»tt of.) 

Never a man was more ambitious of glory 
than Napoleon , me gab ti emeu rubmbegiertgei 
ten dWiun , a(6 9iaj>oleon. 

/« of the general's years, he evidently 
is a tittle vain of his person, and a m bilious 
n f conquests. (IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Even were that event to happen , I am not 
ambitious of the honoured distinction, 
monstrari digito. 

(II. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

You gladlier grew, ambitious of her 

hand, 

Which often cropt your odours — 

(Young's Might Thoughts.) 

Amount, v. n. tynauffieigen ; betragen, ficr) 
belaufen ; Jig. auf etroa« binauelaufen. 
(2Mit to.) 

What you owe me , amounts to very little, 
rvat ®ie mir fdjulbig ftnb, belauft fid) auf menig. 

The total loss of the English , in hilled, 
wounded, and drowned, amo u n te d to two 
hundred and fifty. {Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

All he (Bonstetten) could remember of Gray 
a mounts to little, except that he was the 
most melancholy and gentlemanlike of all 
possible poets. [Byron's Letters.) 

The pecuniary aids voted to Elizabeth 
amounted to twenty subsidies , thirty 
tenths, and forty fifteens. 

(Liugard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Amplify, v. n. fid) retitldufig au«brucfcn ; 

toeitldufig fein. 

(2Hit on.) 

He likes to amplify'on everv news , et brurft 
fid) gern meitldufig au« bei feber SHadjrid)!. 

Amuse, v. a. untertyaften, uergnfigen, Mus 
ftigen , bie 3eit nertreiben , f;in$a(ten , auftafs 
ten ; fitm. bei ber 91afe berttrnfufcren. 
(3Kit at, by, for, with.) 

They amused themselves at his awkwardness, 
fie ergc§ten fid) an fcinerfDlumpfyeit; I was amused 
by it, id) freuete mid) bariiber; he amused 
himself by counting his money , ec certrieb fid) 
bieStit, inbem er fein ©elb idj&Ite; he amused 
her by promises, er fjteft fie mit iDerfrrecpungen 
bin ; we amused the Hussians for some days, 
mir fnelten bie iXuffen einige lage bin ; a child 
is amused with it, cm Stint sergniigt fid? ba* 
mit; I amused myself with seeing the library, 
id) uergmigte mid) , bie tMbliotbef ju feben. 

Mr. Drummond and his w(fe surveyed me in 
my altered habiliments, and amused them- 
selves a t my awkwardness. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 



The mason waited faithfully , amusing 
himself by weighing the gold pieces in his 
hand, and clinking them against each other. 

(IV. Irving's Alhambra.) 

Angry, adj. jornig, bofe, ungebaften, gram ; 

fdjmergbaft entjunbet. 
(QDtit with. [At, rocldie* nad) 3o$nfon »or einem 
3Dtnge fte$en foUte, n>a« jebocb, nidjt immer beobs 
adjtct murbe, ift jefct felten gebraudjlidj.]) 

I am angry with him on that account, id) bin 
be«$alb auf i6n befe ; they are always angry 
with one another , fie finb immer out einanber 
jornig ; he is still angry with the world, er ift 
ber SOBelt nod) gram. 

There was, in fact, nothing that could 
make us angry with the world, or each 
other. (Goldsmith's Vicar of IVakef.) 

I am so angry with myself , that I will 
pass by all the other islands with this gene- 
ral reflection. (Montague's Letters.) 

I must confess, I have been apt sometimes 
to be very angry with our language, for 
having denied us the use of the word patria, 
and afforded us no other name to express our 
native community , than that of eountiy. 

(Shajtsbury's Misc. Reflections.) 

I received yours here, and should thank 
you for the pleasure you seem to enjoy from 
my return; but I can hardly forbear being 
angry at you, for rejoicing at what dis- 
pleases me so much. (Montague's Letters.) 

IVherefore should God be angry at thy 
voice, and destroy the work of thine hands Y 

(Eecles. V. 0.) 

Lord, Sir Peter, how can you be angry 
a t those little elegant expences? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Animadvert, c. n. et a. tuabrnebmen , mer= 
fen , empjtnf en ; einen Sabel au«|>red)en , tier* 
roeifeii, obnben , befirafen. 

(DJtit upon , on.) 

He has animadverted on you, er Bat 3bnen 
einen £abet angelpdngt ; I must animadvert this 
fault upon (on) him , id) mup i§m biefen Sebjer 
sermeifen , if>u bafur befirafen ; I have animad- 
verted upon (on) it, id) Babe ;8etrari)tungen bar* 
tiber gemadjt, Diotij bavon genommen. 

Annex, r. a. anbdngen, beifiigen, terbinben, 
bajufdjfagen. 

(SDiit to.) 

The codicil is annexed to the will , baft <5o= 
biciU ift an bafl ileftament gebangr; this couutv 
has been annexed to France, bieTe ©raffdsaft ift 
mit Sranfreid) ttereinigt morben ; the punishment 
annexed to this guilt is hut too just, bie Strafe, 
welcfce mit biefem JKerbred&en uerbunben ifr, ift 
nur ju gerecbt. 

The chief part of Poland is now annexed 
to the Russian empire , and named the King- 
dom of Poland. (Hartley's Geography.) 

Mighty provinces have been successively 
annexed to the territory of Russia. 

(Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 

Satisfied in his (Luther's) original state of 
professor in the university, and pastor to the 
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town of Wittenberg , with the moderate ap- 
pointments annexed to these offices. 

{Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

There arc rooms convenient enough , that 
some men cannot study in , and fashions of 
vessels, which though never so clean and 
commodious , they cannot drink out of, and 
that by reason of some accidental ideas which 
are annexed to them , and make them of- 
fensive. [Locke's Human Understanding.) 

Answer, s. Mntwort ; Diedjenfdjaft ; (Sintourf, 
OSibcrltgung; Slntifritif. 

(Wit to.) 

1 have read the answer to this address, id) 
Ifubt bte ftntooit auf ticfe 48ittfcf>rift gelefen. 

Much be said in answer to these invi- 
dious refections. (Sw\ft's Tale of a Tub.) 

What answer Beppo made to these de- 
mands, 

Is more than I know — . 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To Music at night, 
When , roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away, o'er lawns, and lakes, 

Goes answering light. 

(7/4. Moore's Works.) 

Antecedent, adj. sml)cri}t$enb , tor, tqtt 
(tin al« — 

(OJiit to.) 

This is antecedent to ihe event menliooed, 
bit* ift tqtr, a(6 btr enrd$nre §B erf aft. 

Antipathy, s. naturlicfier SBibermiUc, 91 (« 
netgung; £afi , 3lcfdjeu. 

(9)iit against, (jc$t fe(tcn] to.) 

Swift had an antipathy against stauding 
armies in times of peace , 3nMft ^atlc tint 'Jit* 
ntiguna, gtgtu fie&cnbe £eere in Sriebenfjciten ; 
he has au antipathy to whatever relates to the 
life of this man, cr $<it cine 216neigung gegen 
3ll(e«, tt?a« fid) auf bas Seem biefe* ajianne* 
fejie&t. 

They {the wild cattle) could not be do- 
mesticated on account of their antipathy 
to the human race. (W. Scoffs Bride.) 

Thus in the choice of a devil , it has been 
the usual method of mankind to single out 
some being, either in act, or in vision, which 
was in most antipathy to the God they 
had framed. (Swtjl's Tale of a Tub.) 

He has a great antipathy to an inde- 
cent jest. {W. Irving s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Washes of all kind I had a natural anti- 
pathy to. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Ask you what provocation I have had: 

The strong antipathy of Good t o Bad. 

(Pope's Satires.) 

Anxious, adj. dngft(irf), franae, fcefummert, 
beforgt, unru$ig; fcfcncnb ; beforgfam , eif* 
rigfi bemu$t. 

fflit about, for, to.) 

I am anxious for (about) them , id) bin bange 
urn fie ; I was anxious for your presence , id) 
H$nte mid) nad> 3£»r ®egfn"n?art; he anxious 
to please , fei tifria.fl btmtyt ju gefaftcn. 



Matthews wrote to me the very day before 
his death ; and though / feel for his fate , I 
am still more anxious Jo r Hob house, who, 
I very much fear , will hardly retain his sen- 
ses ; his letters to me since the event have 
been most incoherent. (Byron's Letters.) 

The Marquis alarmed at the frightful re- 
ports that were current , and anxious for 
his kinsman's safety , arrived on the subse- 
quent day to mourn his loss. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Before I had been eighteen months at school, 
the Hanine was unhappy without my company, 
and I was equally anxious fo r his presence. 

(Marryat's Jacob Faithful.) 

Mr. h'naps continually complained of my 
being obstinate , when i'm fact , I was an- 
xious to please, as well as to learn. 

(Marryat's Jacob Faithful.) 

Apologize, v. n. einem ober einer Sadje cine 
Scfcufcrebe fjalten , fie cert^eibfgen ; fid) red' t= 
fertigen , fid) entfdjulbigeii , (Snrfdjulbigung, 
iRed>tferttgung ufrerneljmen. 

(mtfor, to.) 

He apologized for not having forwarded 
your goods, cr entfdwltigte fid) wegen ber9tid)t= 
verfenbung 3$rer SUaaren ; he apologized for 
his frequent visits, cr entfcfjulbigte fid) roegen 
feint r baufigen ©efue&e : he apologized to me 
for the liberty he had taken , tr cmffbulbigtt 
fid) bei mir wcgcu btr $vci$eit, bit tr fid) geiicnu 
men qattt. 

The present is so magnificent that — in 
short , I leave Lady Byron to thank you for 
it herself, and merely send this to apolo- 
gise fo r a piece of apparent unintentional 
n' gleet on my own part. (Byron's Letters.) 

His (Cicero's) writings abound with senti- 
ments of this sort, as his life did with exam- 
ples of them ; so that one of his friends, in 
ap o to g i s i n g f o r the importunity of a 
request, observes to him with great truth, 
that the tenor of his life would be a sufficien t 
excuse for it; since he had established such 
a custom, of doing every thing for his friends, 
that they no longer requested, but claimed 
a right to command him. 

(Mitldleton's Cicero.) 

Appear, if. n. erfefjeinen ; fid) jeigen; er6eften, 
fid) ergeben. 

(Stttt by, to.) 

[To seem, appear, »crgl. mtin Sijnctwm. 
•§anbtvfirttrp. p. S49.] 

It appears by his letter, that he is not yet for 
returning to Spain, e« erljcftt au« fcincm &ritfe, 
bajernod) nirfjt getteigtift, nad) «»anien $u= 
t iirfjufeljren ; he appeared to him quite altered, 
cr jctgtc fid) i$m ganj vcrdnbert. 

The sultan appeared to us a handsome 
man of about forty, with something, however, 
severe in his countenance , and his eyes very 
full and black. (Montague's Lett.) 

The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he should deem his friend. 
Appears, to his dislemper'd eyes, 
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The tree of his new 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

He (Alexias Comnenus) look also a deep 
interest in alt matters respecting the church, 
where heresy , which the Emperor held, or 
affected to hold, in great horror , appear- 
ed to him to lurk. 

(IP. Scott's Hebert of Paris.) 

The diminutive epithets appear not to 
vie as expressions of levity , but rather of 
endearment and concern. (Pope's Lett.) 

Appearance, s. (Srfdjeinung ; S X ufrreten, (fins 
tritt; ©egenroart; Slnfcbeiu, ©cbein ; aBa&rs 

fcbeinliAfeit ; ©oroanb; ba« 2leu£ere, 3tu«* 
e$en, ©eftalt; 3ulauf, QJieng*. 

(SWit at, for, in, on, to.) 

I liked him at first appearance , cr geftel snir 
beim erften Slnbliefe ; he made a great appearance 
at our court , cr macbte cine grope ftiftur an un- 
ferin$ofe; yesterday he made his first appear- 
ance at court, geftern erfebien cr jum crflcn 
9)eale bf i «&ofe ; I eulcred into bond^br appear- 
ance, id} rfrfcfkdnctc mid) fdmftlidj for ©e* 
ridjt ju erfebeinenj il is in (to) all appearance 
a pirated edition , e« ifi aUer 21>abrfd)einlid>feit 
nad) tin 9Jad)brurf ; his behaviour is now , in 
appearance, kinder, fein sBerragen if! jefct, 
tern ©cbeine nad), freunblicber ; there was a 
great appearance in his castle , eft wax cine 
grofie SerfammTung (Bulauf) in feincm ©cbloffe \ 
his first appearance on the stage will be this 
uight, biefen Slbenbttirb cr 311m crflcn SNafe auf 
ber Siibne auftretcn. 

Appetite, s. 33egierbe, Herlangcn; ©fifufi, 
hunger. 

(Witfor.) . 

I have no appetite for similar diversions, id) 
$abc fein 93erlangen narf) dbnlidjen JBeluftU 
gungen. 

She almost lost all appetite for victual, 

And could not sleep with ease alone at night. 

(Huron's Beppo.) 

Neither was her (Elizabeth's) appetite 
f or praise cloyed , it seemed rather to be- 
come more craving by enjoyment. 

(LingartPs Hist, of Engl.) 

An a p p elite for praise , and an over- 
indulgence of that appetite, not only teaches 
an author to be gratified with the applause 
of the unworthy , am) to ptefer it to the cen- 
sure of the wise, but it leads to the less par- 
donable error of begrudging to others their 
due share of public favour. 

(IP. Scott's Lives.) 

Applicable, adj. u. adv. amvcnbbar. 
(Wit to.) 

What I said lately is not applicable to your 
case, mafl id) neulirf? fcgte, if! auf 3bve ©arte 
nicbt amoenbbar. 

There seemed indeed something appli- 
cable to both sides in this fetter , and its 
censures might as well be referred to those to 
whom it was written , as to us; but the ma- 
licious meaning was obvious, and we went 
no farther. (Goldsmith's Picar.) 



Application , s. CMebrciUit »CR SRittcfn j 
flntuenbung , ->Hu$anh}enbung; ©eftteb, Her* 
wenbung, Slnfudntng, *irte; fcufmerffamfeit, 
>iie:H . Gmfigfcit. 

(9RU to.) 

I made my application to him , id) tvenbete 
mid) an i$n ; do not make any application to this 



court, reicben ©ic bei bicfem @erid>te fein Oefudj 
cin . the application of these principles to my 
case is very right, bic 9lmvenbung bicter ©runte 
fofce auf meincn !Kcd)t6fa(( ift febrricbtig; this 
boy has excited our admiration by his applica- 
tion to study, biefer Jtnabe bat roegen feiner 
(Smftgfeit im ©tubiren unfre JBenntnberung cr* 
regt. 

/ found in them a strong application 
of these general doctrines to the present 
state of Great Britain, and to the characters 
of the present actors on this stage. 

(Bolingbroke''s Idea of a patriotic King.) 

The African and the Samoiede are not 
more uniform in their ignorance and barbar- 
ity , than the Chinese and the Indian , if we 
may credit their own history , have been in 
the practice of manufacture , and in the ob- 
servance of a certain police, which was cal- 
culated only to regulate their traffic, and to 
protect them in their applications to 
servile or lucrative arts. 

(Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 

Apply, v. a. et n. auflegen, roorauf bringen, 
legen 5 fid) legen, fid) cincr ©adje befleifcigen ; 
gebraudien ; anwenben , vcrtvenben ; ftcb an 
3e»ianben wenben, anfucben , nadjfudjen; fid) 
fdjicfen, yaffen, ubereinftimmen , angemeffeii 
fein. 

(Wit for, to.) 

I have applied to my friend/or this informa- 
tion , icb babe mid) an meincn rjrcunb tvegen bies 
fer 9!ad»rid?t gercenbet ; fie bet ibm natfgefucfct ; 
he applied himself for help to me , cr farad) 
mid* urn «£>ulfe an ; he applied to his friend, 
cr rcenbete fid) an feincn ftreunb ; he applied 
himself to (his study, cr legtc fid) aur ctefe* 
©titbium ; I have applied this small sum /« 
ay your debts , id) pdbt biefc Heine ©umme jur 
fMhiun.i 3&ter ©cbufbeu angroenbet; the 
surgeon applied it to his leg, ber SBunbarjt 
legtc tt an fein 93ein ; I have applied it to your 
case , id) babe e« auf 3$ren 9ied>t#faU angetuen* 
bet ; it does not apply to your case , el yajjt nt 
3brer ©aebe nicbt. 

However, I fancy when we come to ask 
advice, we shall apply to persons who 
seem to have made use of it themselves. 

(Goldsmith's Picar.) 

He has applied, by letter, to Mr. Sur- 
face and Charles. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Darvell had already travelled extensively ; 
and to him 1 had app lied for information 
with regard to the conduct of my intended 
journey. (Byron's Frugm.) 

If, for instance , we suppose a man , who, 
for the first time in his life, has seen gun- 
powder explode upon a match being ap- 
plied to it, he would probably have an 
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immediate conviction that a similar explo- 
sion would take place again in similar cir- 
cumstances. {John Abererombie's Inquiries.) 

He took a piece of sticking plaster from 
his pocket , and applied it to the part. 

( Cooper's Spy.) 

A second reason why women should ap- 
p ly themselves t o useful knowledge rather 
than men , i'v because they have that natural 
gift of speech in greater perfection. 

(Addison 's If orks.) 

In their primitive slate of simplicity and 
independance , the Germans were surveyed 
Ay the discerning eye, and delineated by the 
masterly pencil of Tacitus, the first of histo- 
rians , who app lied the science of philoso- 
phy t o the study of facts. {Gibbon's Hist.) 

To these he {Columbus) applied with 
such ardour and predilection , on account of 
their connexion with navigation, his favour- 
ite object , that he advanced with rapid pro- 
ficiency in the study of them. 

(Bobertson's Hist, of America.) 

It was not I o schools and universities that 
the persons applied, who sought to distin- 
guish themselves. {Blair's Lectures.) 

He now applied himself in earnest to 
his work. {Cooper's Spy.) 

This description, however, applies on- 
ly to some tribes. 

{Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Hut nature has her laws, which seem to 
apply to the social, as well as the vege- 
table system. {IV. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

Apprehend , v. a. greifen , ergreifen , an* 
greifen; verhaften ; gefangen neb, nun , ritijles 
*icn; faffen , begreifen, einfe$en; futdnen, 



efiirdjten , beforge n 

Wit from.) 

He has nothing to apprehend from his ene- 
mies , tr $oi son frinen tfeinben nidjt* ju furdjtcn. 

,, You have but little to app r eh end fr o m 
his character", answered the dragoon dryly ; 
,,but he is gone — how — when — and whi- 
ther ?" {Cooper's Spy.) 

Apprehensive, adj. begreifeni; furdjtfam, 
beforgt ; fubjenb,^roa$r werbenb. 

lam not apprehensive o/blame , id) furd)tf 
niebt, getabelt ju tvmcn, are you not vet 
apprehensive of bis duplicity? merfen ®ie fetne 
JDowtljutigigfctt nod? mdjt? 

He was somewhat appre h ensiv e of 
unpleasant consequences upon his meeting 
J/ayston under the impression of an affront. 

{IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Appropriate, v. a. an*affen; mibmen, Be* 
ftimnu'n 

(Wit to.) 

This house is appropriated to a Museum, 
biefe« £auf ift 311 cincm SJtuieum beftimmt. 

/ had hitherto seen only one side of the 
academy , the other being appropriated 
to the advancers of speculative learning, of 



whom I shall say something when I have 
mentioned one illustrious person more , who 
is called among them the universal artist. 

(SwifTs Gullivei:) 
IVith this view he appropriated his 

Sardens , adjacent to the monastery of St. 
larco to the establishment of a school for 
the study of the antique. 

{Boscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 
Apt, adj. gefdjid*, rudjtift, taugltd) ; baffenb, 
Bequem ; fdbig, gentian Ieb&aft, fertig, fdjnell; 
an#gt!t*t, unttrmorfen. 

{Wit for, to.) 

It is apt for common use , tt ift jutn aUge; 
tncinen ©ebraudje taugtidj ; be is apt to forgive, 
er eergiebt leidjt : he is apt to be merry, er fcftegt 
Iitflia ju iein ; a Spaniard is not apt to be drunk, 
fin <$pari\tx ift md)t ium Srunfe gtneigt ; he is 
avt to remember injuries, er ift geneigt, fid? 
einer Seleibigung in erinnern ; this child is apt 
to learn, btefe« jfinb lerni gern; he is apt to 
contradict, er ift jum 2Biberfrrud)e geneigt ; this 
china is apt to break, biefe* qBoruttan (ft m,- 
brcdjlidj ; this dish is apt to make me sick, 
biefe* ©ericfet pflegt mir ntd)t ju befommen ; this 
fruit is apt to mold, biefe &rudjt ift btm @djim= 
mei <ui*$t}t\$t. 

None are so apt to build and plant for 
future centuries , as noble spirited men , who 
have received their heritages ft 4 om foregone 
ages. ( IV. Irving '« Bracebridge Hall. ) 

And, indeed, I have observed that a mar- 
ried man falling into misfortune is more a p t 
1 0 retrieve his situation in the world than a 
single one. {IV. living's Sketch Book.) 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end. 

{Milton's Paradise Lost.) 
The argument most ant and ample 
Fo r common use is the example. 

{Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

Arise, v. ir. n. aufgeben; fid» er&eben, entfte* 
nen , ncrrommen. 

(Wit from, out -of.) 

A vapour arose from the sea , ein Dunft ci - 
f>ob fid) au# bent Sfteere ; his misfortune arose 
from his idleness , ftin llnglud entftanb au# feU 
ner <viuihcit . 

My only dislike arose from an attach- 
ment he discovered to my daughter. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 
The continued enjoyments of men in human 
life, arise from their active engagements, 
their affections , joys and hopes. 

(Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

Those hopes and expectations which arise 
from the changing incidents of most situa- 
tions , were not hers. (Religious Tracts.) 

Constantinople , therefore, when in 324 it 
first arose in imperial majesty out of the 
humble Byzantium , showed even in its birth, 
and amid its adventitious splendour , as we 
have already said, some intimations of that 
speedy decay. 

(fV. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 
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For all that from her springs, and isybredde, 
However fay re it flourish for a time, 
Yet see we soon decay; and, being dead, 
To turn again unto their earthly slime: 
Yet o u t of their decay and mortal crime, 
fVe daily see, new creatures to arise. 

{Spenser's Fairy Queen.) 

Arease, v. a. aufmetfen ; ertteden, etregen, 
anfregen. 

Wit from.) 
I was suddenly aroused from sleep by the 
noise, which you made , id) wurfcc plefclirfi aufs 
gemccft von tern ©erdufd), »eld)e6 Ste madjtcn. 

Gionetta had been aroused from her 
slumber the night before by the noise in the 
rooms below ; but ere she could muster cour- 
age to descend, Viola was gone I 

(Bulwer's Zanonx.) 

Seven o'clock had hardly ceased striking 
on the following morning, when Mr. Pick- 
wicks comprehensive mind was aroused 
from the state of unconsciousness , in which 
slumber had plunged it , by a loud knocking 
at his chamber door. 

{Dickens' Pickwick Club.) 

Arrive , v. n. anfommen, anlangen, anions 
ben , eintTtffen ; gelangcn , erreid?en , fommtn 
ju— ; fidMurragen. 

($lit at, on, to, upon.) 

We arrived at this place very late , ttir fa* 
men febr (pat bier on ; he arrived in this art at 
{to) a great perfection , et bradjte tt in biefer 
Jtunft §u einer grosen g3ollfommenbeit ; I could 
not arrive at the result, id) fonnte nid>t ju bent 
JRefultate fomnun; we shall soon arrive on 
the verge of bis estate , toir tverben (alb bie 
<»renje feine« ®utt« crreidjen. 

She was now arrived at that period of 
life which takes, or is supposed to take, from 
the flippancy of girlhood those sprightlinesses 
with which some good natured old maids 
oblige the world at three-score. 

{Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

He was not by the will of his father , to 
come into full possession of his fortune , till 
he arrived at the age of 25. 

{Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Hipparchia arrived at such u perfection 
in her studies , that she conversed with her 
husband in the open streets. 

{Addison's Works.) 
Not a few among them had arrived a t 
considerable proficiency on the German Flute. 

{Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

By energy of intellect he arrived at ex- 
cellence in every department. 

(Boscoe's Lorenzo.) 

I know not how we are to arrive at the 
exact value of these grants: but they certain- 
ly exceed the average of the preceding reigns. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

In Mathematics , on the other hand , and in 
great vart of the discussions relating to Ethics 
and furisprudence , there being no room for 
any physical discovery whatever, we have 



only to make a skilful use of the propositions 
in our possession, to arrive at every at-' 
tainable result. (Whately's Logic.) 

And to whatever politeness we may sup- 
pose ourselves already arrived, we must 
confess, that we are the latest barbarous, the 
last civilised or polished people of Europe. 

(Shaflsbury's Misc. Hefl.) 

Arrogate , v. a. fid) anmapen, ltd) serraeffen, 
fid) ju tie! berau«ntbmen. 

(3»it to.) 

You cannot deny that you arrogated too 
much to yourself, @te fonnen nidjt languor, 
baf ©ie flop ju »iet anmaften. 

The merit which he {Cromwell) thus ar- 
rogated to himself was admitted to be A is 
due by the great body of the saints. 

(LinganTs Hist, of Engl.} 

Then weigh, 0 sovereign Goddess, by 

what right 

These Gods do claim the world's whole 

sovereignty ; 
And that is only due unto thy might, 
Arrogate to themselves ambitiously. 

{Spenser's Fairy Queen.) 

Ascribe, v. a. jufdjrciben, bettegen , bei* 
meffen, 

(9Hit to.) 

I ascribe his illness to his intemperance, i<fy 
febreibe feine itrantyett fetnet Unmdjhgteit ju. 

Whatever is celebrated either in history or 
fable , this zealous patriot {Budbeck) ascr i- 
bes to his country. {Gibbon's Hist.) 

Tradition , always busy , at least in Scot- 
land, to grace with a legendary tale a spot 
in itself interesting , had ascribed a cause 
of peculiar veneration t o this fountain. 

(W. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

The effect it had upon Harley, himself used 
to paint ridiculously enough; and ascri- 
bed to it powers , which few believed , and 
nobody cared for. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Two Principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love, to urge, and Beason, to re- 
strain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all; 
And t o their proper operation still, 
I Ascribe all Good, t o their improper, III. 

(Pope's Essay on Man.) 

Ashamed , adj. fid) febomenb , befdjdmt. 
(SNtt of.) 

I am ashamed of giving you a detail of the 
I reception I met with, id) fdjdme mid) , 3bnen 
I eine umfldnblid)e9iacf)ricf>t »on bem (Smpfange ju 

geben , wetdjer mir ju $&eil murbe : he was not 
; even ashamed of it, er fdjdmte fid) beffen nidjt 

eintnat. 

She should remember with whom the engage- 
ment had been assumed, and leave me no 
t reason to suspect, that she is ashamed of 
■ her choice. 

(ff. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

My wife was particularly enraged that 
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nothing could moke him angry or make Aim 
ashamed of his v Monies. 

{Goldsmith's Hear.) 



mmL , ». a. Bitten ; fragen ; fcrbern , bege$ren, 
»er!angen; erfcrbern; aufbieten (in ber Stiu 
cfje) ; eintaten. 

(2JHt after, for, from, qf y to.) 

Have you asked for (after) him ? $aben ©te 
nad? i$m gefragt ? why don't yon ask for wine? 
marum forfcern @ie nidjt SBein , bitten €ie nicbt 
nnt SEBein ? I don't ask for a nobler death , id) 
begebre fetnen eblem $cb ; 1 <i*Aed a blessing 
( of) from my father, icb bat mcincn SBater um 
cinen ©egen ; what did he ask of me ? mat be* 
geftric ct son mir? be axAerf this question 0/ 
me , tr toarf mir biefe fcrage anf ; 1 ask it as a 
favour o/you, icb rrbitte mir e« ton 3bjien oil 
eine ©efdlligfeti; I have asked it o/him, icb 
Babe e* son ibm geforbert; I have been asked 
to the wedding , icq bin jut Socbjeit eingelaben 
trorben; I was asA ed to this place , id> teurbe 
crfucbt (eingelaben) , an biefen Ort ju fommen. 

A jew took one of his two mistresses, 
A priest tAe other — at least so tAey say : 
I as k'd tAe doctors afterAis disease, 
He died of the slow fever called tAe tertian. 

(Byron's Don Juan.) 

Lady M. He Aas almost supped, why Aave 

you left tAe chamber ? 
Macb. Has Ae ask" 1 dfor me? 
Lady M. Know you not, Ae Aas ? 

(SAaksp. MacbetA.) 

Tryphon, tAe stationer, complains they 
(modern tragedies) are seldom asked for 
in Ais sAop. (Dryden's Works.) 

You hate never asked me for a specimen 
of my skill. (IV. Scott's Q. Durward.) 

Darvell asked for water. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

A sk we this savage Aill we tread. 
For fattened steer or AouseAold bread; 
Ask we for flocks tAese sAingles dry, 
And well tAe mountain might reply, — 

To you as to your sires of yore, 
Belong the target and clnymore I 
I give you shelter in my breast, 
Your own good blades must win the rest. 11 
(IV. Scott's Lady of tAe Lake.) 

You look as if 
I as k'd for sometAing better tAan your 



By tAe face you put on it, 

(Byron's Werner.) 

And oA ! may Ais tomb want a tear and a 

name, 

ft' ho would ask for a nobler, a Aolier 

deatA, 

TAan to turn Ais last sigA into victory's 

breath 

For tAe Shamrock of Erin , and Olive of 

Spain. 

( TA. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Then, who can ask for notes of pleasure, 
My drooping Harp, from chords like 

thine ? 

(TA. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 



My son, after taking leave of his mother 
and the rest, who mingled tAeir tears with 
tAeir kisses, came to ask a blessing from 
me. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Ah, why 
That cruel question ask of me? 

(Byron's Poems.) 

Aspire, v. n. anblafen; fheben, $eftig »er= 
langen, trad?ten. 

(SWit after, to.) 

[To aim, aspire, sergf. mcin ©»non»m. 
•panbmorterb. p. 18.] 

1 have never aspired after riches , icb babe 
nie nacb JReicbtljumern gctradjtet; he aspired to 
the crown of his father, cr ftrebte nacb ber Jtront 
feine*" latere ; you call it aspiring to honour? 
8ie nennen tt nad) (Sbre tracbtcn ? 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods, 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
A spiring to be angels, Men rebel. 

(Pope's Essay on Man.) 

Those who aspire to this glory , are not 
to expect ease or pleasure , or tranquillity of 
life for their pains; but must give up their 
own peace to secure the peace of others. 

(Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

Th' adventurous Baron the bright locks 

admir'd; 

He saw , he wish'd , and t o the prise 

aspir'd. 
(Pope's Rape of the Lock.) 

To pomp or proud titles she ne'er did 

as pi re. 
(J. Cunningham's Poems.) 

You would have risen with tAe example to 
whose imitation you aspire d. 

(Burke's Reflections.) 

Assault, *. JtngrifT, 9lnfatl|, Seflurmwng, 



(SRit upon.) 
The assault upon the city lasted but two 
hours, ber 21ngrtft auf bte ©tabt bauerte nur 
jwet Stunben ; he has made an assault upon 
the constitution , er bat bie flonfKtution anges 
grijfen. 

Assent, v. n. bei*>flid}ten , beiftimmen, juge* 
ben, betoitligen, gtnebmigen. 

(SJlit to.) 

I assent to your opinion , id? bflidjte tyrtr 
9W«innng bei ; you cannot but assent to it, 6te 
fonnen nicbt umbin , el ju bemiUigen. 

Harley's notions of the xukbv, or Beautiful, 
were not always to be defined, nor indeed 
such as the world would always assent to, 
though we could define them. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Assimilate , v. a. et n. gleidj , abnfidj mas 
cben, rcrdbnlicben, t>ergleiajen ; A^nltrfj , gteid) 
merben , jlcb affimifiren. 

(STCit to.) 

Such actions assimilate our race to wild 
beasts, fofebe ^anbtnngen madjen, bafi unfer 
®tfd}letbt ben milben "Tbjeren gleicb, wirb ; the 

2* 
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oak , in sonie respeet, assimilates to man, 
bie (fidjt tottb getvifT^ma^en fecm SDfcnfcf?«n 

fifmlid). 

7*Ae;v t« an affinity between all great na- 
tures, animate and inanimate: the oak, in 
the pride and lustihood of its growth , seems 
to me to take its range with the lion and the 
eagle, and to a s si m i I a t e , in the grandeur 
of its attributes , to heroic and intellectual 
(W. Irving s Braeebridge Hall.) 



Assist, v. a. el n. bctfteben, $rtf«n, fitter* 
ftufcen ; beittebnen , babei fein. 

(*Wit at, in, with.) 

He assisted at divine service , cr rorbnte bem 
ftctrefbfenftc bei ; she is obliged to assist at 
tea-tables, fie nittfi bri ten IbeegdtUfd>ar= 
ten fein; they assisted in the sdjustmenl of 
the bridal oruameats, fie baircn bsi bem Hntaficn 
its >8t*vt\ti>mndrty he assists me with nosey, 
er frtft mir mit ©tit. 

They (the free-born women of Greece) 
assisted at the public solemnities , min- 
gled in general conversation , and dispensed 
that applause and reproach , which dispensed 
by them , are always must effectual. 

' (Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

I must receive and pay visits , make curte- 
sies, aud assist at tea- tables , where I 
shall be half killed with questions. 

{(Montague's Letters.) 

Though a night of more wakeful and an- 
xious thought had never been passed in the 
Happy y alley before, yet, when shs rose in 
the morning and her Ladies came round her, 
to assist in the adjustment of the bridal 
ornaments, they thought they had never seen 
her look half so beautiful. 

(Thl Moore's Lalla Hookh.) 

Astonish , v. a. in (Jrftaunen fefcen ; erfeftref; 
fen, befrimt mad?en. 

(SKit at.) 

lie was astonished at the rapid progress of 
his pupil, er erftauntc fiber bie fdjnellen fcerti 
fduittc feine* @d>u(er6; I am astonished at 
this intelligence , id) bin fiber btefe flkdjridjt er* 
flaunt ; I am not astonished at this instance of 
fidelity , i* bin fiber t>iefe« JBeifpiel »cn $reue 
nid)t erfiaunt. 

So saying, I threw him his pocket-book, 
which he took up with a smile, and shutting 
the clasps with the utmost composure , left us 
t/uite astonished at the serenity of his 
assurance. (Goldsmith** /' icar.) 

The rest was astonished at finding, 
instead of the preparations for a feast y a court 
crowded with armed men. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles /'.) 

Hut what most of all surjiris'd me , was a 
remark I made , that there was not a single 
tire or folly thrown into the whole heap : a t 
which I was very much astonished. 

(Addison's /forks.) 

A tome f v. n. drfas, (eiften , genugt v un, wieber 
gut macben ; erica* abbujen, fubnen. 
(3><it for.) 



J I have atoned for my pssl injustice, id) babe 

[ fur meinc frubere Ungeredjtigfrit tihfa} geleiftet; 
how shall I atone for my conduct? rote foU id} s^. 
tnein tiBetragen roicber gut madden? I shall atone 
for my faults, id) werbe tneine gebler toieber 

iguttnadjen; I have atoned for this sin , id) 

f Itibe biefc ©unbe abgebfipt. 

See , / am rich , and this is the least I can 
do to atone to your generous daughter, fo r 
not forsaking even a stranger in peril. 

(Bulwers Pilgrims.) 

She was restored to the arms and affections 
of her husband , rendered fonder than ever, 
by that disposition in every good heart , to 
atone for past injustice, by an overflowing 
measure of returning kindness. 

(W. /wing's Braeebridge Hall.) 

Let this thy vestal, heaven, atone for 

all. 

(Dryden's Poems.) 

Heluctant shall I bid thee then farewell ; 
For 0 , not all the Autumn's lap contains, 

Nor Summer's ruddiest fruits, 

Can aught fo r thee atone. 
Fair Spring ! (Bnrbauld's Poems.) 

Attach, v. a. befefligen, £eften an, ftcben, 
fmipfen; anue^en, einne$men, fcffeln; erges 
ben , angefrflvig fein. 

(9)itt to.) 

I in sincerely attached to him , id) bin iljm 
aufricbtig crgebeu ; arc you attached to this re- 
gimcul? geporen @ie ju biefem $egimente? in- 
terest attaches me to hint , 3ntrreffe jie^t mid) 
juibnt; I attach no blame to him , id) reebne 
t$m feiite Scbulb §u ; a singular history is at- 
tached to this rinp, an bieien Sing fnujjft fid) 
eme feltfame <9efd)td)te. 

The families attached to the whig in- 
terest, sato nothing before them but a renewal 
of the hardships they had undergone. 

(IF. Scott's Bride.) 

How well soever I fancied my lectures 
against pride had conquered the vanity of 
my daughters, yet / still found them secretly 
attached to all their former finery. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

There is a fault also attached to the 



manners of Sir Charles Grandison himself, 
though doubtless intended as a model of ele- 
gance and courtesy. (/F. Scott's Lives.) 

There is a singular history attached to 
the ring ; the very day the match was con- 
cluded, a ring of my mother's that had been 
lost was dug up by the gardener at Aewstead. 

( lli/ron's Conversations.) 

The privilege now claimed is purely hono- 
rary , as no legal rights attach to it. 

(Univ. of London.) 

Atttttn, v. n. errettfeen, erlangen, gelangcn 
(Drt,3ioccf, filter—). 

(2Wt to.) 

We cannot attain to this place so soon ss 
you imagine, mir ronnen ticfen Ort nitbt fo bntb 
erretd)en , alt @te gtauben ; he attained to a 
good old age, er eweio}te (in &o$e« ttttcr; such 
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knowledge is not to be attained to, fcl<be 
Jtenntnifi ift nicbt xol erreieben 5 the height of 
glory to which he had attained, tit £o$e be« 
SKuhmcl , tlrf?t cr emicbt b>tte. 

There was reason to suppose^ from the ap- 
pearances vpon opening the body, that, in 
the course of nature, he (Nelson) might have 
attained, like his father , to a good old 
age. (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

But though the English had spirit to form 
the scheme , they had not, at that period, 
attained to such skill in navigation, as 
qualified them for carrying it into execution. 

(Robertsons Hist, of America.) 

Every one knows how laborious the usual 
method is of attaining to arts and 
sciences. (Swiff s Gulliver.) 

Health enables us to a 1 1 ain to the pre- 
ferable enjoyments and accomplishments of 
human life , but it is not an absolute security 
for either. ( Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 
Attempt , v. a. et n. verfucben , tcagen ; an* 

gretfen ; einen anareifen , fid) uergreifen an—. 
(Sfttt upon.) 

How many scoundrels have attempted upon 
the life of Louis Philip, nit tiele <£d)urfen f)a* 
ben 8. $btltw> na* Urn 8eben geftellt. 

Attempt, *. ©erfud), Unternebmen; Wngriff, 
Xvfdgag, fretel. 

iSWft against, at , towards, upon.) 

Mrs. Piozzi has written an attempt at regu- 
lating the choice of words in familiar conver- 
sation , which is entertaining but little instruc- 
tive , %taa bat einen 93trtud> , bit SBabl m 
SBortcr in ber Umganglfptaebe ju beftimmen, qt- 
fdmeben , ber un terhnl it nb , nb cr menig bcl e prenb 
ift; attempts have been made upon (against) 
him, man bat ftd) an ibm sergriffen ; Scotland 
made an attempt upon England , €djcttlanb 
griff (Snglanb an. 

She marked his altered looks and stifled 
sighs, and was not to be deceived by his 
sickly and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. 

(IV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 
Scotland did not only receive him (Char- 
les //.) , the? upon terms hard of digestion, 



or 



but made an attempt upon England ft, 
him, tho* a feeble one. (Burnet's History 

Soon after the attempt upon his (Loren- 
zo's) life , an immense multitude surrounded 
his house , and not being convinced of his 
safety, demanded to see him. 

(floscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 
Attend , v. a. et n. auf ttwat adjttn, aufs 
tntrfen, rt bemerfen, $firen, an$8ren; aufs 
marten, bebienen; btgleiten (retbunben mit — , 
beglettet »on— ); folgen, im ®efolge fern; 
nndjqrbtn, nacbftetlen ; abmarten , beforgen, 
rflegtn ; toarten , erir art en ; §ugrgcn fefn , ans 
tsofntn : obliegen. 

(SWit at, by, on, upon, to, with.) 

Attendant, adj. begUitenb, fofgenb. 
(QRit on.) 

He attends regularly at all the lectures , ft 
btfudjt afle GcUegia regelmafig; he did not 



attend at dinner, « mar Wlttaqi nirfu bei £U 
fd><; tbev were aUended by a multitude of 
slaves, tint ffliengT«flcit>en bebienten ftc; the 
king was attended by his son, bet Jtonia mutbe 
wm fetiunt ©obne begteitet ; I attended him on 
bis expedition, icfe begleiteie ibn auf fetnem 
Belbjugc ; I attended upon (on) his highuess, 
id) mar im ©efolge Geiner $cbett , id) bctientc 
Seine -&obeit; I shall attend upon (on) vour 
committee, id) merbe 3brem Committee anmcb* 
nen; he attends upon (on) his business, tr mu- 
te t fetn @efd)dft ah ; it is a misfortune attendant 
(adj.) on poverty , tt ift etnUngfurf, melcbe* 
ber Hrmutb folgt , mit ibr oerbunben ift : we 
attended him to the town-house, voir begteiteten 
ibn nacb tent Kntbbaufe; this bnsiuess is not at- 
tended to as it deserves, e« mirb auf biefe* ®e= 
Irfjdrt nicbt fo geadjtet, aU baffelbe tt terbient; 
I attended to the same study , id) lag bemfeU 
ben i tut mm ob , attend to what he says, met; 
fen "Sit auf feine ffiorte ; attend to this distinc- 
tion, merfen 6ie auf biefen Unterfcbieb ; attend 
to what he speaks, bore, ma< *t fagt; this 
disorder is always attended with fever , biefe 
Jfranffceit ift imnier mit gieber oerbunben ; the 
effects with which this measure was attended, 
could not be foreseen , bie SBirfangen , toelche 
biefet Sftctfregel folgten , fonnte man nicbt t>cr= 
berfeben-1 

His (Goldsmith's) favourite study at college 
was medicine; and to Qualify himself for the 
, he went to Edinburgh; 



degree of Doctor 

and attended regularly at the lectures 
given by the physicians of that metropolis. 

{Mrs. fnchbald's Remarks.) 



The soldiers were attended by a multi- 
tude of artisans and slaves, who furnished 
them with all necessary supplies. 

(Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 
The Earl is attended by two pages, two 
gentlemen, and four grooms. 

(IT. Scott's Maid of Perth.) 
A single page, to bear his sword, 
Alone attended on his lord. 

(IV. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 
When I was just preparing to pay my at- 
tendance on the Emperor , a considerable 
person at court came to my house very pri- 
vately at night. (Swift's Gulliver.) 

He is thoroughly loyal, and attends 
punctually on levees when in town. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 
The separation of friends and families is 
perhaps one of the most distressful circum- 
stances attendant on penury. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 
To the latter he not only allowed competent 
stipends, whilst they attended to their 
studies, but appointed considerable premiums 
as the reward of their proficiency. 

(Boseoe r s Life of Lorenzo.) 

He attended resolutely to his affairs, 
and became an industrious , thrifty farmer. 

(fV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

But insincerity is very troublesome to ma- 
nage ; a man has so many things to attend 
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;nds to bring together, as make 



Avail 



his life a very petplext and tntrieate thing. 

(Tillotson's Sermons. 



) 

Though all Theologians probably are a- 
ware of these distinctions, yet much confusion 
of thought has resulted from their not being 
always attended to. (IVhately's Logic.) 

His (Nelson's) representations were at- 
tended to as they deserved 

(Soulhey's Life of Nelson.) 

Attend with pity to my strain, 
And grant my love a kind return. 

(Jago's Poems.) 
,,To the interest of your family, I conceive 
you perfectly capable of at tend ing u , re- 
turned the indignant lady, ,,and even to 
the dignity of your family also". 

6 9 (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

So that attending to their quality, 
beautiful objects are comparatively small. 

(Burkes Sublime.) 

Each to the favorite happiness attends, 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

The greatest part came, not only to pay 
their compliments , but to at ten d him ( Ci- 
cero) on days of business to the senate or 
forum. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

Let us attend this valiant murderer on 
another or two of his plundering expeditions 
into Hindostan. (Howitt's Priestcraft.) 

Their knowledge and improvements cost 
them more labour, raised in them more en- 
thusiasm , and were attended with higher 
rewards and honours, than in modern Jays. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

It was attended but with one misfor- 
tune , which , in a great measure , fell upon 
myself. (Sterne's Tristram Shandy.) 

These diversions are often attended 
w i t h fatal accidents , whereof great num- 
bers are on record. (SwifTs Gulliver.) 

To every person the apprehension of ex- 
cellence in himself is attended with ele- 
vation of mind. 

(Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

It was not without some secret misgivings 
that Caleb set out upon his exploratory ex- 
pedition i in fact it was attended with 
a treble difficulty. 

(W. Scoffs Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Attention, s. Slufmerffamfeit ($6fli<f)f«t). 
(SDUt to.) 

I gave great attention to what he staled, id) 
tear febr aufmerffam auf ba« , »a« er cortrug ; 
this attention was due to such a gentleman, 
bicfc <$cflicbfett gebu&rte cittern foldjen <£ernt. 

„//, Sir, your leisure will admit,*' said 

IVharton, 

„/ must beg your attention to a slight 

hurt. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
The multitude of his engagements has 
prevented his usual a I ten ti on to his attire. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 



The churches are handsome, and so is the 
King's palace, but I have lately seen such 
perfection of architecture , / aid not give 
much of my attention to these pieces. 

(Montague's Letters.) 
Ravenswood , to avoid hearing the dispute, 
thought it most polite to turn his face once 
more towards the pictures, and pay no at- 
tention to what they said. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Attribute, v.a. jufdjreiben, bcitegen, bei= 
meffen. 

(SKtt to.) 

I attribute it to his folly, id) fcfjreibe eft fei» 
net £$or$eit gu; 1 attribute this answer to 
him , bicfc 5tntt»ort meffe id) i$m bci. 

/ should have attributed so rapid a 
change t o poison, had I not been aware that 
he had no opportunity of receiving it unper- 
ceived. (Byron's Fragm.) 

That such proficiency is principally to be 
attributed to the exertions of that Pontiff" 
(Leo X.), will now perhaps be thought equal- 
ly indisputable. (Roseoe*s Leo X.) 

My friends, my good friends , do not sup- 
pose that I mean to attribute a dishonest 
motive to any one amongst you. 

(Howard's Morgan. ) 

/attribute to this prerogative the 
berly they take upon other occasions. 

(Montague's Lett.) 

Aught, *. (nach 3o$nfoit ift bie« etn&urttort, 
natfs SEBalfer after ein •$au£ttvort) etroaft, 
irgenb etrooft; tec SPunft, bal gjunftdjen, 
ba« ©crtngfle. 

(Wit for, to.) 
He is departed for aught I know , er tfl vers 
reijt , fo »tc( id) tteift , fc vieC mir bewupt tft; let 
Mm come for aught I care, er mag fommen, 
meinetteegen (col.) ; if I had aught to do with 
him , raenn id) ettca* mtt i§m ju t$un b>tte. 

On the skirts of the neighbouring village 
there lives a kind of small potentate , who, 
for aught I know, is a representative of 
one of the most ancient legitimate lines of 
the present day. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 
If you have aught to tell me, say it 
quickly, and then take some care of your soul. 

(IV. Scott's Q. Durward.) 
Hast thou aught to say against it ? 

(IV. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Avail, v. a. et n. nuften , Ijetfen / ft* 3U Slufce 
ma#cn; nujjett, nufctt* fettt, bclfen. 
m\tof, with.) 

[Avail, use, service, sergt. ttiein ©tytto* 

mjm. $anb»6rterb. p. 26.] 
I hope vou will avail yourself o/lhis book, 
id) boffe ©te xctricn biefel 93ad> benufcen ; I 
availed myself of this opportunity, id) benufcte 
biefe ®elegen$eit ; words avail little with him, 
SEBorte belfcn bei i$m itid)t«. 

Vet, when roused from that lethargy, the 
world has generally been able to av a t I it- 
self, more or less , o f former discoveries. 
J ' (Blair's Lectures.) 
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Awake 



Whenever I avail myself o f any profit 
arising from my pen, depend upon it, it is 
not for my own convenience; at least it never 
Mas been so , and 1 hope never will. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

The superiority of his talents enabled him 
to avail himself of these advantages with 
irresistible effect. (Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

Dame Gourlay knew how to avail herself 
o f this imperfect confidence. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Avenge , v. a. rdcfcen ; aBnben , frrafen. 
(3Rtt of, on, upon.) 

He avenged himself of (on , upon) his ene- 
my , cr rddjte fld) an fcittcm fteinbe. 

And the Lord said unto him. call his name 
Jesreel: for yet a little white, and / will 
avenge the blood of Jesreel upon the 
house of Jehu , and will cause to cease the 
kingdom of the house of Israel. 

(Hosea, Ch. I. 4.) 
„Bene vobis ! (your health!) my Glaucus", 
said he, quaffing a cup to each tetter of the 
Greek's name ? with the ease of the practised 
drinker , „wtll you not be avenged on 

dice 
) 



your ill-fortune of yesterday ? see, the die 
court «*". (Bulwer's Pompeii 



adj. abacneigt, ungunftig", junuber. 
(tola from, to.) 

He is averse (to) from it, e* ift ibm jutoiber ; 
he was always averse to physic, cr nafcm nic 
gem tin; he is averse to parting with his 
money , tt ift iBm juwibcr , fid) oon jcinem ©tlbc 

Jit trennen ; lam averse to writing letters , id) 
ehreifce niefct gernSBricfc; this priuce was al- 
ways averse to any kind or flattery, bieftr Surft 
taitt immer jeber »rt von ©djmeicfcelei abge* 
neigt; he is averse /o study, cr ifl Hem @tu= 
biren abgeneigt. 

He (Glyndon) was averse from contin- 
uous ana steady labour, and I his ambition 
rather sought to gather the fruit than to 
plant the tree. (Bulwer's Zanoni.) 

These cares alone her virgin breast employ, 
Averse from Venus and the nuptial joy. 

(Pope's Vertumnus.) 

Abbot. And why not live and act with 

other men ? 
Manf. Because my nature was averse 

from life. 
(Byron's Manfred.) 

Henry the seventh having listened to his 
propositions with a more favourable ear than 
could have been expected from a cautious, 
distrustful prince , aver se by habit as well 
as by temper, to new and hazardous projects, 
he was more easily induced to approve of a 
voyage for discovery, proposed by some of 
his own subjects, soon after the return of 
Christopher Columbus. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 
Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart, 
Averse to every active part, 
But most averseto martial broil, 
From danger shrunk, and turned from toil. 

(fV. Scott's Rokeby.) 



Devoted to his studies, and averse to 
popular commotions, he (Renato) had refused 
to be an actor in the conspiracy , and his si" 
lence was his only crime. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

My inclinations were always averse to 
any such thoughts. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Now, the great, who were tyrants them- 
selves, before the election of one tyrant , are 
naturally averse to a power raised over 
them. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Quoth Hudibras , it is in vain 

(I see) to argue 'gainst the grain ; 

Or, like the stars, incline men to 

What they 're averse themselves t o do. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Averse alike , t o flatter or offend ; 

Not free from faults , nor yet too vain to 

mend. 

(Pope's Essay on Criticism.) 

Aversion, *. SQJiberroiHe , 31bfd)eu. 
(«Diit to.) 

I have an aversion to this people, id) fann 
btefe« SBolf nidjt au6fte(en. 

And what between her despair at the death 
of the one, and her aversion to the other, 
the poor young lady was reduced to the con- 
dition you see her in. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 
Such is their aversion to labor, that 
neithei- the hope of future good, nor the ap- 
prehension of future evil, can surmount it. 

(Robertson's America.) 
The truth is, my dear Canvas, I have such 
an av ersion to letter-writing, that I have 
sometimes thought the resolution of Sir Phe- 
lim O'Neal, never to answer any thing but a 
challenge, was the only peaceable way of 
getting through life. 

(Th. Moore's Blue -Stocking.) 
You had observed that they had an aver- 
sion to such a dish, and you had taken 
care to avoid presenting it. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

I was well assured of his great aversion 
t o all acts of dishonesty. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Avert , v. a. roegwenben , abiicBen. 

(mt from.) 

I could not avert my eyes from this object, 
tdj fonnte meine ftugeu son bitfem ©cgenftanbe 
nid)t wegwenben. 

Avidity, *. $egierbe, ©ierigfett; $abfud)t. 
fflitfor.) 

I feel a strong avidity for sugar, id) fuBte 
cine ftarfc Segierbe na* 3utfer. 

Awake, v. reg. etir. a. eln.rceden, aaftotdtn, 
eraed'en; erwadjen, aupuadjen, erBebcn. 
(Tlit from, out -of.) 

You have awakened me from this delusion, 
€>ie Baben mid) au8 bicfer S&ufdjung gunetft; 
he awoke out of sleep when the coach stopt, 
cr ertDad)te au« bent ®d?lafe, al*buJtucfd)e&ielt. 
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Bay 



That day I oft remember , when from 

sleep 

I first awa k'd, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers, much wonetring 

where 

And what I was , whence thither brought 

and how. 
{Milton's Paradise Lost.) 



I was soon awaked fro m this 
able reverie by Miss IVilmot. 

{Goldsmith's k'icar.) 

Aware, adj. geroabr , aufmerffam, adjtfanti 
ttntertid)tet, ten «troa« miffenb , uberjeugt. 
(SJlit of.) 

I am well aware oj it , icfe rocrbe el roobjt gt= 
roafyt ; I was nol aware of (il) , id) a$nte, oer* 
mutbete el nidjt; there is more good sense in 
his letter than you are aware of, tt ift meb> 
gefunbe SJernunft in feinem SBrtefe , all @ie ben* 
fen, rcrmutben , he was aware of her charac- 
ter, er roar »on ibrcm (Sbarafter unterridjtet ; 
I am aware o/*all these difficulties , id) bin ton 
alien totefen ©djroierigfeiten uberjeugt. 

Alarmed at his manner, and probably 
aware of his character , Petrucci suddenly 
rushed out of the chamber, and called to- 
gether the guards and attendants. 

(Hoscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

Is he aware of the extent of his mis- 
fortune? (Marry at's J. Faithful.) 

He was perfectly aw ar e of the difficulties 
of the attempt. (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Awe , v. a. <Sb>furd)t einflojien ; in <5b>furd)t, 
Surest b>lten ; fd?eu madjen. 

(SJlit into.) 

[Awe, reverence, »ergt. mein 6tynonJ)in. 
£anbroorterb. p. 28.] 

No man ever knew better (he art of awing 
men into obedience, feiu SJiann verflanb je 
beffer tic J?»jifr, tic SJlenfeben (burd) Surdjt) 
§um (8)e$orfam ju bringen ; the judges were 
awed into silence, bie SRidjter rourben (burd) 
%vxa)t) jum ©tillfroroeigcn gebradjt. 



l, ». a. tdufeben, bie £cffnung tereiteln; 
terrotigern, aulfd)laa.en. 

(SWit of.) 

1 am sorry to have balked you fj/"your will, 
el if* mir leib, 3bnen 3&r«n ffiunfd) terroeigert 
}U fMbcn. 

All furious as a favoured child 
Balked of its wish. 

[Byron's Maseppa.) 

Bargain, s. bet £anbel, Jtauf, billige Gin* 
fauf; Qeroinn; Jtaufuertiag. 

(SJlit by, in, into, to, with.) 

It is done by bargain , tt ift roie verabrebet, 
tontraftmdfig grfdjegen , I have laid out my 
money in a bargain , id) babe mein ®elb ju eU 
nrm billigen Jtaufe angelegt ; he gave me some- 



thing into the bargain, tx gab mit efoal in 
ben Jtauf, obenbtcin ; I lost my watch into the 
bargain , id) »erlcr meine Ub> nod) obenbrein ; 
more words than one go to a bargain, man 
fdtlieft feinen £anbel mit einem SBorte, man 
Idgt fid) ntcfet fo leidjt in einen $atrt>e1 eta ; he 
did not stand to his bargain, ex fciclt feinen 
SJertrag nid)t ; he had hard bargains with 
me, ec nabm tt genau mit mix, banbelte fhrentj 
mit mir. 

/' will serve not only as a hammer , but a 
catalogue into the b ar gain. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

A company consisting wholly of people of 
the first quality, cannot, for that reason, be 
called good company, i« the common ac- 
ceptation of the phrase , unless they are, irt- 
t o the bargain, the fashionable and ac- 
credited company of the place ; for people o^~ 
the very fist quality can be as silly, 



as ill- 
bred, and as' worthless, as people of the 
meanest degree. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

I heartily wish I was to play with you only 
for your whole fortune; I should desire no 
better sport, and I would let you name your 
game into the bargain: but come, my 
dear boy, have you the hundred in your 
pocket? (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Bargain, v. n. et a. banbeln, fci(fd)en, Wr» 
faufen; perfcanbeln. 

(SRit away , for.) 

He has bargained away his lauds, d bat 
feine Sdnbereien verfauft, »ert)anbe(t; 1 have 
bargained with him for his couDtryhouse , id) 
babe mit i$m urn fern 8anb$aul gebanbelt. 

Bark , v. n. betten ; Jig. »etfd>reien, fd>m<i$en, 
Idfiern. 

ma at.) 

He always barks at me, er belli mi* tm* 
nur an. 

The little spaniel jumped from the sofa, 
and barked most furiously a t the exposure. 

(Marry at's Jacob Faithful.) 

Barter, v. a. tiertaufdjen ; Detfdjroenben. 
(SJlit away , for.) 

He bartered away books for paper, er »er= 
taufeftte sBikbcr gegen papier ; he has bartered 
away his time , er bat feine 3«t tterfdjroenbet 

The female world were very busy among 
themselves in bartering fo r features. 

(Addison's Works.) 

I say not that I have bartered for it 
the honour of my house, its last remaining 
possession, but though I say it not, and think 
it not, I cannot conceal from myself that the 
world may do both. 

(iy. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Bay, *. S3ai, 6u*t; 9letf) , SRotbftanb, 
9tot&»eb>; 8orbeer;/g. ba« barren, SDarten 
auf etroal. 

(SRit at, to, with.) 

The stag stood at bay, bee <6irfd) fonnte 
nidft meljr fcrt, roiberfeftte fid) ; the hounds keep 
him at bay, bie £unbe $abcn Ji$n jum ©tefcrn 
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qebradn ; you see that he kept me at bay , ®ie 
feb>n, tap rr mid) binqebalttn , mtt (eeren 2Ber- 
ten ab^efrcif) bat ; I stood at bay , id) tsar in 
Sttotb , t crltgen ; the stag was at length brought 
to bay , bet «f>irfd) wutbe enbltd) jum ©tetjen 
AcbrattJt; the boar stood the bay with the 
hounds , ber <5ber nabm c« mit ben $unben auf. 
OA / Aow / wished for spear or sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And perish — if it must be so — 
At bay , destroying many a foe. 

(Byron's Maseppu.) 

And now at once I tear the veil away ; 
Cheer on the pack I the quarry stands a I 

bay. 

(Byron's Engl. Bards.) 

We can show the marks he made, 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers frayed, 
You shall see him brought to bay , 
Waken lords and ladies gay. 

(W. SeotCs Bunting Song.) 

Alas, brace Swinton ! Wouldst thou train 

the hunter 
That soon must bring thee to the bay ? 

(W. Scott's Balidon Bill,) 

Be | v. n. fctn ; werben. 

(£&Ht about, at, for, in, off, out, 
out-with , to, up, up-with , with.) 

Are you about business ? finb ©ie in <Sefd)af= 
ten? what are you about? teat $aben ©ie tor? 
mind what you are about, bccoifc , mas Xu 
i & 11 ft ; it was about ten when he died, ec ftarb 
gegen 10 lib r ; it is just so about us , eft ift ges 
rabe fo 6ei un« ; the tree is four feet about , ber 
£aum bat trier grufs in ber Wunbung; I am about 
to depart , id? bin im JBegriffe afrjureifen ; is it a 
long way about ? ift tt tueit um ? I was at the 
charge of it, id} mufite ef auf eigene Jtoflen 
i ban , he if hard at it, er ift redjt baruber bcr, 
baran ; he does not know what he would be at, 
er »ei# n icfrt , teat er miff , too er b innu« mid ; 
what are you /or? toat rounfdjen , .moflen ©ie, 
monad) trad)tcn ©ie? whom are yon for? fur 
rr en nnt ©ie? mit teem balten ©ie efl? I am 
for his coming, id) mill, bafi er f omme ; lam 
for any thing , id) bin mit 2111cm tufrieben ; are 
you in ? baben Sic ti begriffen? there's nothing 
in it, e« ift nicbt« (S£Babre«) baran (col.) • they 
were in and out in a quarter of an hour , in 
einer Sierteffhmbe waren ©ie Srcunbe unb 
Seinbe ; I will be in for the half, id) merbe 
babei jur <$alfte einfieben ; he was off, tt mad)te 
fid) bacon, er fam lo« ; I am quite out, id) irre 
mid) , id) febiefie ft&l ; I am out with him , id) 
bin mit ibm uncinl ; he if to be supported , er 
muf (foil) unterftu^t mcrben , he is not to be 
found, er ift nid)t §u ftnbeu: he is not fo be 
excused , er ift nicbt iu entfdjulbigen ; we are 
to pay , mir muffen ((often) bejafclen ; 1 am 
to receive money, id) foil (mu§) ®elb fcefont: 
men ; it is not to be imagined , man fann ud)'a 
nicbt torfttllcn ; 6e sure /o do it, id) berlaffe 
mi* barauf , rap ©ie ei tbun ; here if fo you, 
3brc ©cfuntbcitl (/am.); what if it to me, 
mat gebt'6 mteb an ; I am up, id) bin cbenbrauf, 
gebDrgen , icb babe im ©Diele gewennen , id) bin 
aufflebraebt ; Pll be up with him, mit i$m 



Beam 

Witt id) fd)on ft r tiq met ben ; he if at all , er fins 
bet feine Stecbnung uberall ; what would he be 
at? mat mill er benn? mat bat er betmwor? 
I have been with him to-day, id) bin beutt 
bei ibm gemcfen; how if it with you? tote nebt 
c£ mit 3bnen? he if well with the Emperor, 
er ftt&t betm ilaifer in @unf} ; she if with child, 
fie ul febmanger; I am in hand with it, id) bin 
bamit befd)dftigt; Good -by (afcget. von God, 
good be with you), feben £ie »ob» ! (good-bye.) 

Why , what are you about, young man ? 

(Th. Moore's Blue - Stocking.) 

Be was about to attempt some arrange- 
ment of the bed, when his master bid him 
be gone. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

And I say , Craigie, you may fetch up 
half - a- dozen whilst you are about it — 
Egad, we'll make a night on't. 

(fK Scott's Bride.) 

„Lady Ashton" , stammered the keeper, 
„this is intolerable — and when I am desirous, 
too , to make you easy by any sacrifice — if 
you would but tell me what you would beat. 

(fV. Scott's Bride.) 

The usher understood what Barnaby was 
at and put it into his desk without cotnment. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

Suppose the chitrch , your present mistress, 
dressed in lawn sleeves, on one hand, and 
Miss Sophia with no lawn about her , on thr 
other , which would you be for? 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Devise wit; write pen; for I am for whole 
volumes in folio. 

(Shakspeare's Lovers Labour's lost.) 

She cried very much, and was for re- 
turning back. (Goldsmith's Viear.) 

„Ba I ha ! excellent" ! cried she, who was 
always the first in at the death of a putt. 

(Bulwer's Pelham.) 

Very well, said Peter; here, boy , fill me 
a beer -glass of claret; here's to you both 
with all my heart. (Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

Then , here 's to her , who long 
Bath wak'd the poet's sigh, 
The girl, who gave to song 
What gold could never buy ! 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yesterday 
and commended you much. 

(Chesterfield's Letters. ) 

She saw, however , with the quick eyes of 
affection , that all was not well with him. 

(W. Irving's Sketch B.) 

She told him that she was with child by 
him. (Steele's fVorks.) 



, v. a. et n. fttaljlen; ©trabien 
(9Rit out -into, with.) 
She seemed to beam out into brightness, fie 
fd?i en fid) in emert ©frablenglanj ui ergtefen : 
he beamed with joy on learning nis friend's 
safe arrival , er ft rab(( t »or ftreube , all er feW 
ne« ffrcunbel glueHifbe 21nfunft erfu$r. 
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Bear 

The sun shone through the row of windows 
on her as she passed along , and she seemed 
to beam out each time into brightness, 
and relapse into shade, until the door at the 
bottom of the gallery closed after her. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Frances exhibited the whole of that lovely 
face, which had hitherto only suffered one 
of its joyous eyes to be seen , beaming 
w it h a colour that shamed the damask which 
enviously concealed her figure. 

{Cooper's Spy.) 

A few wild flowers were twisted in her 
fine hair ; a fresh blood was on her cheek ; 
her whole countenance beamed with smiles 
— / had never seen her look so lovely. 

(fV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

Bear, v. ir. a. et n. tragen , fu$ren ; bringen, 
uberbrtngen ; fig. tragen , b>iten , fnifcen , ntu 
terftufcen; gebaren; b>bcn; errragen, au«s 
batten, till ten, le it en. uerfhrten ; (Id) sets 
fatten; toirfen; treiben, brucfen, ftojien; udr 
ten ; fegeln ; liegen , gcltgcn [tin ; gcbeib.cn, 
gelingcn. 

('Kit against, away, down , down-upon , for, 
in, off, out, to, up, upon, with.) 

[To suffer, bear, endure, *crgl. mein ©«no* 
ntym. <§anbtodrterb. p. 389.] 
I could not bear up against this passiou, id) 
fonnte bicfer Seibenfdjaft nidjt Irofc bicten ; be 
bore away the prize , er fiat ben $reii getoon= 
ntn , erbalten ; the Dutch bore away , bte -$c\-- 
lanber nabmen bie fclncbi (jur See) ; this ducat 
bears down the weight, toiefer X n eaten ift uber= 
toidjtia, ; the armies of Napoleon bore down 
all before them, bie -veerc Siavoleon'fl briitften 
SlUcS »or fid} ber nieber ; this reason bears down 
your argument, bicfer iBetoeiflgruiH) toirft 3$r 
Argument uber ben ^aufen ; webore down upon 
the ship . n- ir fudjtcn fca« @dj iff einjubolen , ic- 

?elten auf baffcibeju ; you know the friendship 
bear for him , @te toiffen, toeldje Sreunbfcbaft 
id) ftir ifin bege; we bore m with the harbour, 
ttir Uefen in ben <&afen ein ; bear vour promise 
in your mind, fein ©ie 3btee 93ec|pred)enfl ein= 
gebenf; we bore off, toir fiadjen in See; cus- 
tom bears it out, @e»t'$n$eit mad)t ti ertrdgs 
lid); why should I not bear out my friend? 
to arum fotlte id) meinen ftrcunb nid)t ttertb>ibis 
gen? he bears hatred to all kind of gaming, er 
$egt <£>aj» gegen alle 2lrten ©biel ; every man 
must bear love to his fatherland, Sebermann 
inuji fein SBaterfanb lieben ; this hope bore up 
my mind , biefe $offming ftujjte meinen ®eift ; 
bear up under adversity , biete bem Ungliirfe 
JErofc , we bore up to (for) the ship, wirfe; 
gelten auf ba« ©d)iff §u: I bear with all his 
foibles , id) crtrage , jpabe 92ad)ftd}t mit aflen 
feinen ©djtoddjen; two guns bore upon this 
tower , jmei Aanoncn jielten auf biefen 3 hurm. 

The hasty tramp of a horse was heard at 
the gate, succeeded by a step in the outer 
gallery, and a voice, which, in a command- 
ing tone , bore down the opposition of the 
menials. (fy. ScotCs Bride.) 

Ten ships have struck, but five of the van 



Become 

have tacked, and show an intention to bear 
down upon the Victory. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 
„There are three things , young gentle- 
man", said Nelson to one of his midship- 
men, „whichyou are constantly to bear in 
mind. u (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

As soon as the lashings were passed , they 
interrogated me as to what had happened, 
but although the fulfilling of my father's last 
injunctions had borne up my spirits, now 
that they were obeyed, a reaction took place. 

(Marry at' s J. Faithful.) 

Baffled thus, he (Nelson) bore up for 
Malta, and met intelligence from Naples, that 
the French, having been dispersed in a gale, 
had put back to Toulon. (Southey's Nelson.) 

Beat, v. ir. a. et n. fdjlagen; jevfto&en, jer= 
bred} en; ftnrmen; roerben; jurucftretben ; jus 
fammen trommeln ; freujen , (aviren. 
(9Hit about, down, off, up, with.) 

[To beat, strike , »ergl. mein ©tononpm. 
<&anbn>6rterb. p. 32.] 

We beat about these seas , wit freujten in 
biefen ©eroaffern; so many sufferings have 
beaten down all my energy , fo title 6eiben ba- 
ben tneine ganje rtraft niebergebrurft ; a few Cos- 
sacks have sometimes beaten off hundreds of 
French hussars , eintge toenige Jtofacfen $aben 
juaeilen Jpunberte von franjofiicfccu $ufaren jus 
riidgefcblagen ; we have beaten up for recruits, 
n»ir finb auf SBetbung gewefen; the enemy's 

Starters were beaten up by our horse, tmfere 
eiterei $at ben geinb im Soger angegriffen ; my 
heart beat with rapture, mein $erj feblug ttor 
Gntjutftn. 

Nelson beat about the Sicilian seas for 
ten days, without obtaining any other infor- 
mation of the enemy , than that one of their 
ships had put into Ajaccio , dismasted; and 
having seen that Sardinia , Naples , and Si- 
cily were safe, believing Egypt to be their 
destination , for Egypt he ran, 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

But when a soldier has been standing for 
twelve hours together in the trenches, resting 
this night out upon his arms, beat up in 
his shirt the next — he must say his prayers 
how and when he can. (Sterne's T. Shandy.) 

The heart of the youth tvas already beat- 
ing tumultuously with pleasure at his de- 
liverance , when a well-known voice reached 
his startled ear. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Become , v. ir. n. iter tett. 

(snu of.) 

[To become, grow, »ergt. mein ©tjnonijm. 
$anbft£rterb. p. 34.] 

What will become of me ? tva8 n>irb au0 mir 
toereen? what has become o/bim? too ift cr? 

But , begging your Majesty's pardon, may 
I ask what has become of your cousin , the 
king of the Golden Mines? 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

What was become o f the money , unless 
the devil himself earned it away , u difficult 
to determine. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 
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, adv. vorwtf, jubot, border. 
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Beneficial 



He is beforehand in the world, et tft in 
q u re ti II miUnten , cr $at immcc etwal ubrig , cr 
if* auf torn ®lurf«wege ; you are beforehand 
with me , ©ie finb mir juwgef ommcn , @te $as 
ben mid; ikbertroffen. 

Bef, ». a. el n. Bitten, urn etwa« an^atten ; 
betteln, betteln ge$en , torn Setteln leben. 
(SWit about, for, from, of) 

[To beg, desire, »ergl. mein ©bnomjm. 

.$anbw6rterb. p. 35.] 
The old gipsy begs [goes a begging) about 
the town , tic alte 3igeunerin frettelt in tec ©tabt 
bcritrn ; the Egyptians were obliged to beg for 
peace, tie 8leg*?pter warm genot$igt, urn fcrieben 
|u bitten ; I beg you for your toothpick , id) 
bitte ©ie um 3bren 3a§nflcd?et; did you not 
beg for that place? — no, I beg your pardon, 
it was my brother, who did so, faben Sic nidjt 
urn biefe ©telle angeb. alten ? — Stein , id) bitte 
um 9?trjeibung, e« war mein Prober; I begged 
him for a fool , id) babe um bie 2Jerroaltung fei* 
ner ©titer (cine* SBlobfinnigen) angebatten; he 
begs from every body , er bettelt 3tben an j I 
beg this favour of you, icb bitte ©ie um biefe 
(Stunft ; let me beg it of yon , erlauben ©ie mir, 
©ie barum gu bitten. 

/ thought you told me that they b egged 
you to give them something to eat, ana beg- 
ged for some money, (Ldgeworth's Plays.) 

He fell on his knees and begged for 
mercy from the magistrate. 

(Marryat's Jacob Faithful.) 

I made him a small present , for my lord 
had furnished me with money on purpose, 
because he knew their practice of begging 
from all who go to see them. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

I beg of you not to mix any other English 
reading with what I recommended to you. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

Behalf, *. Se$uf, 9mben, SJortbeU, ba« Sefte. 
(Kit in -of.) 

He does all in behalf of his couort-y , er tfiut 
alles Mini JBeften feine« £ahl>e« ; was it in behalf 
of bis right ? war e« um fetnel 5Ked)te« witten? 

/ am now to make a request to you in be- 
half of a young gentleman coming to Cam- 
bridge. (Chatham's Letters.) 

A suitable supplication in behalf of Sir 
mOimm and Lady Athlon, and their family, 
concluded this religious address. 

(fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Believe, r. n. gtauben. 

(©lit in, on.) 

So think, suppose, imagine, believe, 
em , ©ergl. mtin ©tinotujm. $anbw6rterb. 
p. 400.] 

I do not believe in wonders , id} glaube nid)t 
an SBunber; I must be believed on my word, 
man map mir auf mein SBort gtauben. 

Suppose an honest credulous countryman 
catechised and lectured every Sunday by his 



parish - priest : it is plain he believes in 
the parson , and not in God. 

(Berkeley's Alciphron.) 

Where there is mystery , it is generally 
supposed that there must also be evil: J know 
not how this may be, but in him there certain- 
ly was the one , though I could not ascertain 
the extent of the other — and felt loth , as 
far as regarded himself , to believe in its 
existence. ( Byron's Frag m . ) 

Pray what is your opinion of Fate ? for I 
must confess I am one of those who believe 
in Fate and Predestination. 

(Pope's Letters.) 

Helen* , v. n. geboren ; angeben , betreffen. 

(SWit to.) 

The Rhine belongs no more to France , ber 
9l§eingebort nicbt meljr juffranfreidj; it belongs 
to him to justify it, eS ift feine @ad?e, e* ju 
redjtfertigen ; ,il does not belong to her, e» 
ge$t fie mcbtff an. 

Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, 
and all other things belonging to me. 

(Southey's Aelson.) 

Such is the force of wit! but not belong 

Tome the arrows of satiric song ; 

The royal vices of our age demand 

A keener weapon , and a mightier hand. 

(Byron's Engl. Bards.) 

That the Greek court was incumbered with 
unmeaning ceremonies, in order to make 
amends for the want of that veneration which 
ought to have been called forth by real worth, 
was not the particular fault of that prince, 
but belong ed to the system of the govern- 
ment of Constantinople for ages. 

(IV. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

Let's banish business, banish sorrow; 
To the Gods belongs to-morrow. 

(Cowley's Poems.) 

Bend, v. ir. a. et n. biegen, beugen; nets 
gen , ftd) neigen ; riaten ; ausbebnen , fpannen. 

(9)1 it against, on, to.) 
The king bent his wrath against his gene- 
ral , berJtonig lie* feinen 3orn an feinem ®e= 
nerale au« ; he bent himseir loo much on (upon) 
it, er liei ee fid) ju febr angelegen fein; he 
bends his mind to the study of the English , er 
wenbet alien Slei* auf bafl ©tubium be« <5ng* 
lifdjen. 

/ cannot tell you better how truly and ten- 
derly I love you , than by telling you I am 
most solicitously bent on your doing every 
thing that is right, and laying the founda- 
tions of your future happiness and figure in 
the world, in such a course of improvement, 
as will not fail to make you a better man, 
while it makes you a more knowing one. 

(Chathatn's Letters.) 

Beneficial, adj. »ort$eil$aft , bienlidj, $efc 
fam, wobttbatig. 

(Wit to.) 

The diet which you so strictly observe is 
highly beneficial to vour body, bie SDifit, VotU 
d)e @ie fofhengbeobadjten, ift 3&remMrper 
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Bestow 



fe$r birnlid) ; is it beneficial tome? finbe i* 
tneinen OJortbeil babei? 

Hence you think a drunkard most b ene- 
ficial to the brewer and the vintner t at 
causing a quick consumption of liquor. 

{Berkeley** Alciphron.) 

Benumb , p. a. erftarren , eielaft madjen. 

(fWit with.) 

I was benumbed with cold when I reached 
the summit of the mountain, id) tear ttftatrt, 
alf id) ten ©ipfel be< $ergt« erreidjte. 

But every breeze , that swept the wold, 
Benumbed his drenched limbs with cold. 

(H\ Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 

Bereave, v. ir. a. berauben, raubtn, mU 
mcnbtn. 

(9Rit of.) 

Such a law bereaves them of all their pri- 
vileges , fold) tin tteftfc btraubt fie oUer ibrer 
fcrei&eiten 5 an unforeseen event has bereft me 
0/ the pleasure to see you, ein untujrbergtfebt* 
aer «orfaU $at mid) ut *ergnugen« beraubr, 
6ie ju ttbcn. 

Reluctant now I touch the trembling string, 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to sing. 

( TickeWs Poems.) 
L and of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the Jtlial band, 
That knits me to thy rugged strand! 
Still , as I view each well known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me , of all bereft, 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were 

left. 

(IV. Scott's Lay.) 
The blows and drubs 1 have received, 
Have bruis'd my body , and bereaved 
My limbs of strength. 

(Butler's lludibras.) 
Beset, v. ir. a. beft&en, befdilagen ; einfd>(ie* 
9 en , umgeben , belagern ; in bie Gnge brin= 
gen; uberfaOen, anfallen. 

{Tlit with.) 
This town is not beset with troops, title 
fmt ift je*t nid)t eingefaloffen ; he was ever 
beset with priests, er mat immet con $riefiem 
umqeben ; they wear boots beset with nails, fie 
tragen mit 3merfen befd)lagene tBttefcf. 

The next day , about the place where most 
of the old discoverers had been stopped, the 
racehorse was beset with ice , but they 
hove her through with ice anchors. 

(Southey's Life of Kelson.) 



Best, sup. ton good, subst., adj. etadv., ber, 
bit, bat $fftt ; am ©eften , auft JBefte. 

mit at, of, to, upon.) 
At (the) best he agrees with nobody, im 
©rimbe (ton ber fdjenften @eite betraduet , auft 
•podjjte) oertragt er fid) mitflliemanbem; he gets 
his mooey at the best, er lebt ton JRdnfen unb 
.xntffen ; our life is at best very short , unfet 
8ebrn ift »enn tt auft $6*fte fommt, febr 
fun, I had the best of it, id) ftatte ben 3?or; 
tm ; I made the best o/it , id) ging aufft SBefte 



bamit urn, td) menbete alien ftlei* batei an, id) 
benufcte tt auft 43efte : make the best of your 
way, eilen @ie fo tie! a 13 mogtid), nebmtn 6ie 
ben furjeften SBtg ; I shall make the best o/this 
bad market (game) , id) merbe mid) fo gut aU 
moglid) berautroideln ; I like ibis book best of 
all , mir ift bit* SBuds am liebftro : best of all 1 
befto beffer ! not to my best remembrance, nid>i, 
bafj id) mid) erinnern fonntt ; to my best remem- 
brance, fo gut id) mid) erinnern fann; rely 
upon my doing it to the best of mv power, ter= 
laffen ©ie fid) barauf, bafi id) e« fo gut, alt tt 
mtr moglid) ift, madjen mtrbt; it is so, to the 
6e*r of our observation , nam mtfrer genaueften 
93eobad)rung tft ctffo; I spoke to the best of 
my knowledge, id) fagte aUe«, mat id) baron 
muBte ; have I not put the best construction 
upon it, babe id) tt nidjt anf bat ©efte gebtutet ? 

J was so much struck with his extraordina- 
ry narrative, that I have written it out to 
the best of my recollection, for the amuse- 
ment of the reader. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Know that all the world at best is vanity. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 

IV e bring into the world with us a poor, 
needy, uncertain life, short at the longest, 
and unquiet at the best. 

(IV. Temple's Letters.) 
Trianon, in its littleness , pleased me bet- 
ter than Versailles; .Marly, better than either 
of them, and St. Cloud, best of all. 

(Montague's Letters.) 
7 he moment the cathedral bell rang its 
matin peal , he uncovered his eyes, and found 
himself on the banks of the Xenit , from 
whence he made the b e s t of his way home. 

(IV. lying's A lhambr a.) 
Plutarch just now told me, that it is in hu- 
man life as in a game at tables, where a man 
may wish for the highest cast; but, if his 
' chance be otherwise, he is even to play it as 
well as he can , and to make the best of it. 

(Pope's Letters.) 
Bestew , v. a. ertfceilen , geben, fdjenfen, ten 
Jet$en, 3/n>dbren ; terbeirar^en (mit), (einem) 
jur grau geben ; autfiatten. 

(SWit on.) 

He bestowed on me a beautiful repeater, er 
$at mit eine fenflne Btoetirn^t gefd)enft; this 
gentleman bestows much charity on the poor, 
biefer $err tfceilt mel fclmofen unter bie 9!rmen 
au* ; moch praise was bestowed on bis book 
by all the reviewers , aUc JRecenfenten ert^tilten 
feintm JBudje mei Sob ; she bestowed ber hand 
on my friend , fie »er$eiratbete fid) mit mtinem 
oreunte. 

By the influence of the pope, the king of 
IStaples, who was then in alliance with him, 
and o n one of whose sons he had recently 
bestowed a cardinal's hat, was also in- 
duced to countenance the attempt. 

(Hoseoe's Lorenzo de' Media.) 

He saw several islands, and touched at 
three of the largest, on which he bestow- 
ed the names of St. Mary, Femandina and 
Isabella. . (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 
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Betake 2 

Know tky own point: This kind, this due 

degree 

Of blindness, weakness , Heav'n bestows 

on thee. 
(Pope's Essay on Man.) 

All the attention that can with propriety 
be given to a stranger, will be cheerfully 
bestowed on your friend. (Coopers Spy.) 

Some applause has been hastily bestow- 
ed on the sublime notion , entertained by 
that people (the Hermans) , of the Deity, 
whom they neither confined within the walls 
of a temple , nor represented by any human 
figure. (Gibbon's History.) 

But it was impossible, that all the admira- 
tion bestowed on the fine figure and lovely 
face of Sarah should be thrown away. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

ft must also be remarked that the princess 
Elisabeth had , on the 7th of April (1818), 
bestowed her hand o n the prince of Hesse 
Hamburg. (Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

Betake, p. ir. a. fid: 311 ef»a« toenben , fid} 
auf er»a8 it gen . feine 3uft*ucbt )u cttoal neb* 
men ; Rcb wrfiigcn , fid} begeben. 

(Wit to.) 

He betook himself to this fortress , cr begab 
n* nacfc biefer fceftung ; he betakes himself to 
his old trade , cr fangt fciiten cbcmaligen Cancel 
an; he betakes himself to the studv of the an- 
tique , et tegf fid? auf ba« Stubium few: Niter; 
tbumJfanbc. 

His (Columbus') ancestors having betaken 
themselves for subsistence to a seafaring life, 
Columbus discovered , in his early youth, the 
peculiar character and talents which mark 
out a man for that profession. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves 
to their task. (IK Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Being now provided with all the necessa- 
ries of life , / betook myself once again t o 
study. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Betray , v. a. v errntben , ubcrlicfern ; »erfui* 
ren, serif 1 ten. 

(fflftt into , to.) 

He was betrayed into their hands , tr n?urbe 
(bur* SSerratb) in i$re $onbt gcliefett, tbnen 
uberliefert , avarice betrayed him into these 
measures , bcr ©et3 fcat ibn 3U biefen 3Wa§regeln 
terlritct; he betrayed his brother to destruction, 
tr bat fetnen ©ruber b«mlicb in« QJetberben ges 
flurjt ; by this he was betrayed to want of mo- 
ney , bicrburd) wurbe cr btm ©elbmanget aul* 
gtfot. 

And while theu abode in Galilee, Jesus 
said unto them : The son of man shall be b e- 
trayed into the hands of men. 

(Matthew Xyil. 12.) 
She (Mary of Scotland) was betrayed 
into actions, which may, with some diffi- 
culty, be accounted for, but which admit of 
no apology or even of alleviation. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 



) Bias 

Now , prisoner, helpless , and betrayed 
To evil power, I claim thine aid. 

(//'. Scott's Marmion.) 

Better, adj. beffer; me$r, barubcr ; *. SJonug, 
©ortbeil, Oberbanb. 

(9Wit for, of on.) 

1 love you the better for it, icb (i(b< ®it tel 
toegen um befto meljr. what shall he be the 
better for it? ma* ttirb cl tbm betfen? you 
won't be the better for , @it follen gtetnfen 
an — : he is altering for the better, ft btffert 
fid} ; the Russians had the better o/lhe French, 
tie JRuffen batten 93ortbeil fiber bit ftranjofen 5 
they got the better o/them , fie uberroanbcu jlc; 
he gave him the better of it , cr flanb ibm nad); 
1 thought better of it, t * babe mi<b beffer be= 
baebt ; who has got the better on It? wet b.u 
babei gewennen ? 

Beware,r. ». f%c6 $uten, fid} torfeben. 
(SKit of) 

Beware of that ! buttt eutb battor , tbut bat 
jamcbt! beware 0/ false prophets! buret eud» 
nor falfdjen »4Jrorbeten! beware of following 
the example of such a dotard , butet eucb , bent 
©eifptcle ctnc« folcbcn cilten ©etfen )u folgen. 

But beware, my son, 
Of yon Glenalvon ; in his guilty breast 
Besides a villain's shrewdness , ever prone 
To false conjecture. (Home's Douglas.) 

J saw, alas ! some dread event impend, 
Ere to the main this morning sun descend; 
But heav'n reveals not what, or how, or 

where : 

Wam'd by the Sylph , oh pious maid, be- 
ware ! 

This to disclose is all thy guardian can : 
Beware of all, but most beware of 

Man .' 

(Pope's Rape of the Lock.) 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 
Ye perjur'd swains beware. 

(Tickell's Poems.) 

We ought to beware, in particular, of 
adopting any author's noted phrases , or 
transcribing passages from him. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

Bias , s. bie Gdjtoere an etner @eite finer &u : 
gel 1 bamit fie von bcr geraben 8intc abgewens 
bet fid} babjn netge , fcoicfe 2 e 1 te , Wicbtung, 
Cktierc, lleberbang; Jig. 9iidmmg, Jrieb, 
flnrrteb, J&ang. 9teiguna, @inn, ©treben , 9lb-- 
fi<bt, 3iel, 3weef; 9Had}t, Jtraft, ®tdrfe, 
(linfiuR (etner Scibenfdjaft.) 

(9ttit of, out, towards, upon.) 

I have explaiued the natural bias ©/this al- 
legory , icb b«be ben tnabren @tnn bicfer ailego* 
tie erf Um . you have forced the natural bias of , 
this fable , @ie baben biefer %aUt cinen gcftWMM 
qenen ©inn geqebtn ; he is subject to the bias of 
interest, bie SHaebt bel ©taennut«« beberrfd)t 
ibn ; what is the bias of his speech ? tvorouf 
Melt fcine Xcbe? I have put him out of his bias, 
irt> babe ibn werlegen (irre) gema<bt , son feinem 
©efprdebe abgcbraAt, au« bem Cone ewe gebrad}t : 
1 have some little bias towards this opinion, id} 
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Bdnge bicfet Sfteinung tin wenig an ; I have set a 
lius upon them towards it , id) babe fie baja 
geneigt gonads. 

In shorty the law was momentarily extinct 
in that particular district, and justice was 
administered subject to the bias of personal 
interest. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Biff, adj. bid; fdjwanger; Jig. tell, ftola, 
aufgeblafen. 

(SWtt with.) 

[Great, large, big, »ergt. mein ©pnomjm. 
^anbrcertcrb. p. 143.] 

She is now big with child, fie ift jefct fdjwans 
ger: you know hitn to be ie»'fA pride , @ie 
teiffen , tap er ftc I j id ; he was Atg- wt'M expec- 
tation, er war relict (Jrtoartung; he is big 
with pleasure, tr ift roonnetrunfen ; he went 
% wtM this project, er ging mit biefem an* 
fdjlage fdjroanger. 

What, says Peter, you are pleasant; come 
then , let us hear this jest your head is so 
big with. (Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

He gives the sign , the bands retire. 
While big with love he sighs. 

(Mickle's Poems.) 

Part with it • as with life, reluctant; big 
With holy hope of nobler time to come. 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

* Time. 

Bigot, s. Jlnbadjtler, Srommler, ©djein&eis 
liger ; Mm: cr flnljanger. 

V u ot , Biff of i'd , adj. blinb jugetfian , erge* 
ben , eingenommen fur — 
(3»it to.) 

How can a man be a bigot to this religion ! 
trie fann man biefer {Religion! anbdngen 1 he is a 
ifreat bigot to every book of Giithe's , er bdngt 
efir an flttrm, »afl ®6tbe gefdjrieben; he is a 
bigot to our government , er ift: etn blinber 2ln- 
fjdnger unferer SRegterungflform ; he was ever a 
bigot to his favorite science, er biclt immer 
feme Siebltna Smiffcnfdjaft fur bie befte - I am not 
a bigot to this system , id) bdnge biefem 6to> 
fteme nidjt blinbiingl an. 

Their * breath is agitation , and their life 
A storm whereon they ride , to sink at last, 
And yet so nursed ana bigotted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils 

past, 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness , and so die. 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

* Conquerors and kings, founders of sects 
and systems. 

Bind, v. ir. a. etn. binben; einbinben; sers 
binben; jubinben ; binben, berbinben ; feft 
mad) en. 

(SWit by, for, in, over, to, up, with.) 

I am bound by my word , mem 2Bort binbet 
mid) ; this paste binds by heat, biefer Xeig nnrb 
burd) «§ihe Irnn ; the book is bound in morocco, 
ba« Slid) ift in ©affian gebunben; the vessel 
was bound for (to) Plymouth, bal ©d)iff mar 
fur SPfymcutf) gelaben (beftimmt) ; I have been 
bound over to-day, man Bat mid) Beute wore 



laben (cirtren) laffen ; it is he who binds me to 
life, er feffelt mid) an ba« Seben; I am bound to 
you for your hospitality , ©te 6>ben mid} 3§* 
nen burd} 3bre ©aftfreunbfdjaft serbunben; these 
comedies are to he bound up (together) , biefe 
Jtomobien fotten jufammen gebunben merben; bis 
wound could not be bound up during the action, 
feint aBunbe fonnte wdbrenb be* <Ereffen« nicbt 
terbunben toerben ; my bargain is bound with 
earnest , mein <&anbe( tft burd) Daraufgabe gemi jj. 
%nm. Whither are you bound ? re ob in ift 3 b r c 
aSeflimmung, too ge$t bie JReife l>tn? 

Jam bound by my vow to do so, but I 
would willingly know who you are. 

(W. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

And so he hired a vessel come from Spain, 
Bound for Corfu. — 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

He embarked in the Downs on the good 
ship called the Achilles, bound for the 
West-Indies, on the 16th of June, 1674. 

(Steele's Works.) 

With sudden wrath I wrench'd my head, 
And snapp'd the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein. 

(Byron s Maseppa.) 

The possession and the enjoyment of pro- 
perty are the pledges which bind a civilized 
people to an improved country. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

In addition to this, I am bound to your- 
self by ties of friendship and gratitude for 
the hospitality which I experienced from you 
during my stay in that country (Greece) , of 
which you are now become one of the first 
defenders and ornaments. (Byron's Letters.) 

Birth, *. ®eburt; «§erfunft, 9lbftammung; ba« 
3unge, .Rinb; Urforung, Gntftebung, Kaum. 

(SJiit at, by, to.) 
She had three children at a birth, fie battc 
brei &inber auf cinmal; the bitch had four pup- 
pies at a birth , bie £unbin ttarf »ier 3ungc 
auf einmal; I am a nobleman by birth, id) bin 
ton ©eburt em (Sbelmamt; his invention has 
given birth to many discoveries , feine (£rfirt= 
bung bat ju tielen (fntbetfungen 31nla§ gegeben ; 
what gave birth to so severe a law? xoat vers 
anlapte ein fo ftrenge* ©tfefe? we gave birth 
(berth) to the ice, »ir totifcen bem (5ife aul. 
(Nautical Term.) 

But come , thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heav'n ecleap'd Euphrosyne, 
And by men , heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

(Milton's Allegro.) 

He was by birth, some authors write, 
A Russian , some a Muscovite. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

It was probably soon after this first ac- 
quaintance, that necessity , the parent of so 
many works of genius, gave birth to the 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

(W. Scott's Lives of the Novelists., 
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if v. a. tabetn, befdjulbigen ; fatten. 
Wit for.) 

He cannot be blamed for it, man farm ifcn 
r. f f b a 1 b n id: t t at tin ; you are both to blame for 
this blunder , Sic firt'b Scitoe idiult an Heft in 

Again, the Emperor Alexius may be 
blamed for affecting a degree of state 
which was closely allied with imbecility. 

(W. Scoffs Robert of Paris.) 
Through modesty , or awkward shame,' 
(For which he owns h imself to blame) 
He found the wisest man he could, 
Without respects to friends or blood. 

(SwiJTs Poems.) 

What, Sir Oliver ! do you blame him for 
not making enemies ? 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

it all events, he is not thorough bred in 
his appearance ; he lacks the senatorius decor; 
you might take him for a duke's valet, with- 
out being much to blame for inexperience. 

(Bulwer's England.) 

Bleed, v. ir, n. et a. Mitten; jut Sber 
lajfen. 

(©lit at, for, to.) 

I bled at the (my) nose , i * f)a ttt 91afen6(u= 
ten ; how many bled for him , tote ©tele aerMus 
teten i&r ?eoen fur ijjn ; he bled to death in a 
bath like Seneca , er Mutete fid) in einem 93abe 

Si lobe, wit ©eneea ; they nearly bled him to 
eath, fie fatten ibn beina^e fid) verMuten laffen. 
All that I can say is, that they nearly 
bled me to death, by placing the leeches 
too near the temporal artery, so that the 
blood could with difficulty be stopped, even 
with caustic. (Byron f s Letters.) 

Help , father! help, they loudly cry, 
A wretch here bleeds to death, 
Some cordial balsam quickly give 
To stay his parting breath. 

(Barbauld's Poems.) 
What I not a line, a tear , a sigh, 
When valour bleeds for liberty ? — 

(W. Scoffs Marmion.) 

Bless, v. reg. et ir. a. fegnen; fcegluden ; 
ureifen, rubmen. 

(SMit at, by, in, with.) 

He blessed himself at it, cr fdjrie baruber; 
freuiligte unb fegnete ftcb ; this country is blessed 
by God , bicfes Sanb if) con Qott gefeanct ; I 
bless myself in Ibis action, id) fd}d(emieo glud= 
lid? , biefes get^an tu b,aben ; almost ail Europe 
is now blest with peace , faft ganj (Surrta ift 
;cBt mit fcrieben beglurft ; do but bless me with 
the story of the good king's travels, erjaMen 
6te mir bod) bie ©efd)id?te ton be« guten Jtonigl 
Meifen. 

These acts of despotism put him (Cromwell) 
on his defence; and in apology he pleaded, 
as every despot will plead, reasons of state, 
the necessity of sacrificing a part to preserve 
the whole, and his conviction, that a people, 
blessed by God, would prefer their safety 
to their passions , and their real security to 
forms. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 



Whether with Reason, or with Instinct 

blest, 

Enow, all enjoy that pow'r which suits 

them best. 
(Pope's Essay on Man.) 

Blind, adj. Mint. 

(SWlto/, to.) 

He is blind of 'one eye , er if) cinougtg ; he is 
blind to his faults, er ift Minb gegen feine 
Sebkr ; he was blind to my proofs , cr mar 
Minb gegen meine ^emeife. 

A 't last a chapman approached, and after 
he had for a good while examined the horse 
round , finding him blind of one eye, he 
would have nothing to say to him. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

During the course of two centuries, while 
industry and commerce were making gradual 
progress, both in the south and north of Eu- 
rope, the English continued so blind to 
the advantages of their own situation, that 
they hardly began to bend their thought* to- 
wards those objects and pursuits, to which 
they are indebted for their present opulence 
and power. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

The merit which he (Cromwell) thus arro- 
gated to himself was admitted to be his due 
by the great body of the saints : it became 
the spell by which he rendered them blind 
to his ambition and obedient to his will; the 
engine with which he raised, and afterwards 
secured, the fabric of his greatness. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

The vice does not lie in assenting to the 
proofs they see ; but in being blind to many 
of the proofs that offer. ( Goldsmith's Ficar. ) 

0 then how b lindto all that truth re- 
quires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

(Goldsmith* Traveller.) 

Blow, s. Sdjlag, ©treidj, ©tof ;J!g. Unfall. 
(SRit at, on.) 

He lose bis kingdom at a blow, er verfor fein 
$eid) auf ben erften ©trctd) (aufetnmal, b1o( 
lid)); I gave him a blow on his breast, id) gab 
ihm etnen ®tof auf bie $ruft ; be got a blow on 
the ear, er befam eine O^rfeige; he made a 
blow at me, er fdjlug nad) mir. 

In the meantime , Buonaparte was contem- 
plating a blow at Russia, which had not 
concurred to the full extent of his wishes , in 
excluding British commerce. 

(Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

But with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

She (Elisabeth) collared Hatton, she gave 
a blow on the ear to the earl marshal, and 
she spat on Sir Matthew Arundel , with the 
foppery of whose dress she was offended. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Blow, ». i>: a. et n. Mafen, n>e$cn. 
(SWit away, down, off, out, over % up, upon.) 

Every thing has been blown away, tt tft 
aite« aom OBinbe jerflreut motben ; not a tree 
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bulVfA sb low nd own, ca i ft nidjt tux $)aum, bee 
nicht niebergeiiffen murbe; the cherries ire blown 
off, tie Jtirfcben finb vom SBtnbe abgefd)fittc(t , 
why did he blow out the candle ? iv arum Bat cr 
ba* 8id)t auigelofcbt? the storm soon after blew 
over , ber ©turm legte fid) bolb ; tin rock was 
blown up, ber fcelfen murbe gefrrengt; he is A/oii>K 
uu with pride, er ift ron ©tolj aufgeblafen; 
this scribbler has blown upon every author, 
biffer Scbmierer bat jeben 9iutor »erad>tet. 

Whoever walked by without paying him 
their compliments, having a wonderful strong 
breath , he would blow their hats off into 
the dirt. (Swi/Ts Tale of a Tub.) 

After their batteries had ceased, flames 
burst out in many parts of the buildings 
which they had won , their last act was to 
blow up the church of St. Engracia. 

(Southey's Hist, oj the Peninsular War.) 

The learned Aeolists maintain that the 
same breath which had kindled and blown 
up the flame of nature, should one day 
blow it out. (Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

Blunder, v. a. et n. ftotyern, fid) fibereilen ; 
einen ©djnifcer madjen, tmbeln, fid) grSblid) 
irren, unbefennen fein. 

(SMit about, into, out, upon.) 

He is apt to blunder about , er ift feBr ge« 
neigt, Hinb ju$ufabren ; he has blundered into 
debt, er bat fid) unbefonneu in ©djulben gefietft ; 
1 fear he will blunder this secret out, id) 
furdjtr , ba§ er biefe* (ftebeimniti unbefonntn au«* 
fdjmafcen twirb ; he has greatly blundered upon 
it, er $at fid} barm feb> geirrt. 

Some people thought the ship was lost, and 

some 

That he had somehow blundered into 

debt. 
(Byron's Beppo.) 

Thus have I chanced, in my peregrinations 
about this great metropolis, to blunder 
upon a scene which unfolded to me some of 
the mysteries of the book-making craft , and 
at once put an end to my astonishment. 

(W. Irving' 's Sketch Book.) 

Bluah, v. n. errotben, votb fein, verb merben ; 
fid) ut amen , in JBerroirrung geratbtn. 
(SKit at, for, with.) 

He did not even blush at this vice , er erros 
tbetf nicbt einmal fiber bicfeft Softer; I must 
blush for his brother's conduct, id) muji mtgeu 
feinel ©ruber* 33etTagen errotben ; he blushed 
with anger, er etrotbete »or 3orn. 

But what, my friend, what hope remains 

for me, 

Who start at theft, and blush at per- 

(S. Johnson's^oet. Works.) 
We are not to be surprised that men want 



sname; they only blush at being detected 
in doing good, but glory in their vices. 

(Goldsmith's ficar.) 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush 

fo r shame. 

(Byron's Poems.) 



Washington, the tyrant-tamer, wake, 
To bid us blush for these old chains, or 

break. 

(Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

To reproaches of this kind he (Ferdinand 
of Spain) was himself indifferent ; and, pro- 
vided he could accomplish his purpose, he 
rather gloried in his talents, than blushed 
fo r his crime. (Roscoe's Leo A.) 

She took some of the ribands in her hand, 
and observed, blushing with a colour 
that suffused her neck. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Thus sung the shepherds till th' approach 

of night, 

The skies yet blushing with departing 

light. 
(Pope's Autumn.) 

— the men of the East this day shall bleed, 
And the sun shall blush w ith war. 

( Th. Moore's Ballads.) 



loast, v. i 

grop fored) 



en. 



Boast , v. n. ft d- r uh met; ; in- 1 5 fein ; frrabjen, 

(2Rit»«, o/.) 
He boasts in that which ought to be kept 
concealed , er rufjmt fid) befien , mat terborgen 
bleiben foUte; he boasted of his birth, er 
fragile mit feiner ©eburt; we cannot boast of 
having done it , »ir f6nnen unl nid)t rfibmen, 
e« get^an ju fcaben. 

And here let those 
Who boast in mortal things, and wond'- 

rtng tell 

Of Babel and the works ofMemphian kings, 
Learn how their greatest monuments of 

fame 

In strength and art are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

The proof of his vanity is drawn from his 
boasting so frequently of himself in his 
speeches both to the senate and the people. 

(Middletotrs Cicero.) 

One of them was the man who had given 
the fatal wound : he did not live to boast 
of what he had done. (Southey's JYclson.) 

That done , he rises, humbly bows. 
And gives thanks for the princely blows; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boasting 
Of his magnificent rib - roasting. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

They were allowed to boast of their suc- 
cess and met with due applause for their ac- 
tivity. (Gillies' Hist.) 

Begffle, P. *. ftu&en, wrfid r'abren . unfdjluf; 
fig fein , anfte^en ; $meifeln. 

(SWit at.) 

Did I boggle at it? ft ant id) barfibtr an? 

Bell , v. n. et a. fed) en, utt cn ; mailt u, t t au - 
fen; fig. rcfitbenb, rafenb merben. 

(2)iit away, over, to, with.) 

It is boiled away , ti ift eingefocht , the soup 
boils over, bie «5upt?e l&uft fiber; the meal is 
boiled to pieces, ba« gleifd) ifl jerfod)t ; he 
boiled with rage , er rafte. 
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Border, v. n. anftefun. 9"n?tn, angremen ; 

Jig. fid) nafcern, na&e fcmmen, ab>lid) (tin. 
(SDJit on , upon.) 

This country borders on France, bltfti V.inr 
>U<njt an %ranxrtid) ; his castle borders on the 
sea, fcin 'Sdjlop fttfft nalje am SNeere ; this 
pronunciation borders on vulgarity , ticfe Sln<s 
frrad)< ■ ft faft gemein, )?latt ; he is closely b«r- 
dering upon thirty, tt ift na§( an brcipig ; this 
word borders upon that sense , bi(f(fl SCort 
f l mint toicfrr !8(beutun .1 nabe ; his jesl borders 
upon atheism, fein<2djen grenu an 9lt$ei3muS. 

The tents of the wild Arab are even now 
pitched among the ruins of magnificent cities, 
and the waste Jields which border on Pa- 
lestine and Syria, are perhaps become again 
the nursery of infant nations. 

{Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 

The other, warmed with admiration and 
gratitude, which they thought he {Luther) me- 
rited^ as the restorer of light and liberty to 
the Christian church . ascribed to him perfec- 
tions above the condition of humanity , and 
viewed all his actions with a veneration bo r- 
de.ring on thai* which should be paid only 
to those who are guided by the immediate in- 
spiration of heaven. (Hobertson's Charles y.) 

Hot torn , s. Jtnauel ; ©rbeit, ©runb ; Xlefej 
tbal ; (jfnbe ; ©obenfafc , <§cftn ; SBofctn eincd 
Grbifft, MHi Jtraft rincfl UJfcrbe*. 

(SDHt at, from, of on, to, upon.) 
lie lives at the bottom of this street, enrcljnt 
am (Jnbt (unlcn in) toiefcr drape ; at the bottom 
■if the valley rau a brook, in bet $tcfe iti EMail 
ftcf tin i8ad) ; the book is cut at tup and bot- 
tom , tat 5?ud) if) oben nut- unteu befdmitttn 
uulg.) ; he is a worthy man at bottom , tt ifi 
tin (Mrunbe (in murbtg(r SDJann; love was at the 
bottom of this action , fciebe mar bcr ©runb bie* 
ftr <§anfelung ; there is some reason fur it at 
bottom , $ier liegt tint llrfadje nim (Mrtinbc, im 
•^inttrgntnbe ; at the bottom or the account he 
■etad uobly, bcim tf i ct>t« btfcb>n, bat tt (bel qt* 
b.inbtlt ; you are not at the bottom of it, 3 if 
verucljcu ei? nicbt grunblid) , 2it babrn ti nid)t 
inne; better spare at the brim than at the bot- 
tom, beffer amJlnfangc, al« am n b e gefv.irt 
(prov.) ; I wish so from the bottom of my heart, 
id) tt>unfd)c ti awt bem ©runbe meineG ■ , .>cr;cn-? . 
the bottom of the stairs is too narrow , ber lifts 
tcrfte Ibtil bcr Zttwt ifi ju fd>ma( , cng , (fcin ; 
see, a beautiful bottom of a silk-worm , ftrbe, 
tin fc&oner (Socen ; I have cut o(T the bottom of 
this periwig, id) babe bic uiimt'tcu Scden biefer 
UJerrude abqefdmitttn ; let me have this bottom 
"/thread, geben @te mir biefen Jtnaiiel ; I know 
the very bottom of it , id} bin baron gam (litter* 
ricbtft; I have bought a horse of pood bottom, 
id) babe (in ft aire? ISferb gefauft , I acted on a se- 
parate bottom , id) ^anbtlte nadi mcincm eigentn 
©runbfafce , I shall go to the bottom of the mat- 
ter, icb mcrbe bei biefer Sad?e bit auf btn <5*rnnb 
qcbfii ; he stands upon a good bottom , tt \~ubi 
fid) gut ; 1 have fixed my bottom upon you, id) 
rerlafft mid) auf Sie. 

Casting a preparatory glance a t the bot- 
tom of this article — me thinks I hear you 
exclaim, /leader, who is Elia? 

{Lamb's Essays.) 



He had something of the choleric comple- 
xion of his countrymen stamped on his visage, 
but was a worthy sensible man at bottom. 

{Lamb's Essays.) 

Oh ! but , madam , that is the very reason 
that it was believed at once ; for she has been 
so very cautious and reserved, that every 
body was sure there was some reason for tt 
at bottom. 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I wish , fr 0 m the bottom of my heart, 
this unnatural struggle was over , that we 
might again meet our friends and relatives 
in peace and love. {Cooper's Spy.) 

Bound, v. a. el n. fyringen , §ur>fen ; jnnufs 
foringen ; grenjen , augreitjen; begrenjen, tin; 
fd>ranfen. 

(SIHit by, on, on- by, to, with.) 

A stag bounded by , tin «&irfd) frrang voviti ; 
his generosity was bounded by his father, f(in 
iBaler fd)ranfte feine (VrcBmutb (in ; his fields 
bound on mine , feine Stlbtr arennn an tie mei= 
nigen ; Switzerland is bounded on the ."North 
and East by Germany, bie (SdiWcij grenjt gegen 
Wcrben unb Cfitu an T)tutfdilaub ; the Lord's 
goodness is not bound to Ihis earth, be* <^errn 
Witte befdjrduft ftd) nid)t auf bicfe (}rb(; my 
heart bounded with joy, meitt ^erj buyftc vi"'r 
Sreube. 

Town — village. — none were on our track, 
Hut a wild plain of far extent, 
And bounded by a fur est black. 

{Byron's Mazeppa.) 
As we were thus engaged, we saw a stag 
bound nimbly by, within about twenty 
paces of where we were sitting , and , by its 
panting , it seemed pressed by the hunters. 

( GolisM it It 's Ficar. ) 
Germany is bounded on the J\'urth by 
the Herman Ocean. Denmark, and the Baltic ; 
on the East, by Prussia, Poland and Hun- 
gary ; o n the South , b y Italy and Switzer- 
land : and on the H "est , by France and 
Holland. {Hartley's Geogr.) 

) et not to Earth's contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think Thee Lord alone of Man, 
It hen thousand worlds are round. 

{Pope's I niv. Prayer.) 
And yet , since last thy chord resounded, 
An hour of peace and triumph came, 
Anil many an ardent bosom b o u n d ed 
With hopes — that now are turn'd to 

thame. 

{Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Bountiful, adj. milb , gutig, freigebig ; 
guttf;atig. 

(3Nit of — to.) 
I enjoy a part of that felicity of which he it 
so bountiful to his country, id» gtniepe etnen 
Ibtil ftinea ©hirfefl, nut m"eld)tm tc fo freigebig 
gegen fcin I'anb ifl. 

Bow, v. n. fid? biegen ; ftd) biiden, ftd) neigen, 
Dcrncigen , fcrbotgen. 

(Uiit before, to.) 
I bowed before the consecrated wafer, id) 
ftel auf tie Jlnie vcr ber •fceftie; he bows to 

3 
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every well-dressed person , er oerbeugt fid} tor 
jeber too&tflefleibeten $erfoii. 

The bell rang — the priest raised the con- 
secrated wafer — the people bowed be fo r e 
it. (lioscoe's Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

Harley was a good deal struck by this dis- 
covery ; he had prudence enough , however, 
to conceal his amazement , and b owing as 
low to the monarch , as his dignity required, 
left him immediately, and joined his com- 
panions. (Mackenzie 1 * Man of feeling.) 

Counsel/or Tim, t o thee we bow; 

Not one of us gives more eclat to 

Th' immortal name of Fudge than thou. 

(Th. Moore's Fudge Family.) 

He bowed in silence to the compliment, 
and he, soon resumed the meditations from 
which he had been interrupted. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Our hearts ne'er bow but t o superior 

worth ; 

Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. 

( Young's Might Thoughts.) 

Brag , v. n. pra^lcit , auffdjneiben , fid) rub> 
men , ftolj [tin. 

(SDlit of.) 

He brags of his sou , er ift jto(§ auf ftinen 
©ef)n ; how can a man brag of a tine dog? tote 
fann man mit einein fdjoiieu .Jjunbe tycaWcn ? 
— to say truth , Ferona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well -governed youth. 

(Shakspeare's Romeo and Juliet.) 
All is but toys: renown, and grace is dead , 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to br ag of. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Brand , v. n. branfcmarfeit. 

(SO! it with.) 
He is branded with suspicion , er ift buret) 
93erbacf)t flebranbmarft ; lie was branded with 
foul names, er irurbe fe&r befdjimvft. 

Every possible method was devised to 
brand with infamy the perpetrators of the 
deed. (Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 
Dull grave t — thou spoilst the dance of 

youthful blood, 
Strik'st out the dimple from the cheek of 

mirth, 

And ev'ry smirking feature from the face; 
Brandt' n g our laughter w i t h the name 

of madness. 
(II. Blair's Grave.) 

Break, v. ir. a. et n. fcrcdien , atorerfteit ; aufs 
lofen; unterbredjen , fioren; l)ereinp(a&en ; 
etitflc&en. 

(SDfit away, down, in -upon, of, off, 
out, out-into, to, up, upon , with.) 

He broke away , er lief fort , er fhiqte fort ; 
the fortifications have been broken down , bie 
$eftuna.6ii>erfe finb abgetragen trorben , the press 
is broken down , tit 9Bre|je (©uchbr.) ifi abae* 
»d»lai\cn ; misfortune has broken him down, 
ba« Unqlurf I) at if)n niebergefcfalagen ; misfortune 
broke in upon him , Uni)lurt brmta. auf if)n ein ; 
you must break him of this habit , ©ie mitffen 
ib>t bic« abflewofjuen ; I have broken off this 
connexion, id) $abe biefe S3erbinbung aufgetofi ; 



a fire broke out in my house, tt entfknb getter 
tu tnetnem 4?aufe; the child breaks out, tat 
Jtinb fefetaflt au$ , it breaks out into pimples, 
tt befotnmt Sinnen ; I have broken it to liim, 
id) f)abe tt ifjm eroffnet ; the army is broken up, 
lat <j?eer ift aufo.elo'ft; the company broke up 
very early , »ie <8efetlfd>aft Qina. fruf) ntt«einan* 
ber; Ui e news broke upon me, bie 92ad)riebt 
»urbe mir plcfclidj befannt; his body is broken 
with toils, fein flower ift burd) i8efd)»erben 
gefdmjdtfct. 

The hawk wets her singles in the blood of 
the partridge, and then breaks away, 
and lets her fly. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

In 1597 a number of peasant* in Oxfordshire 
assembled to breakdown inclosures and 
restore tillage. (LingarcTs Hist, of Engl.) 

Those disasters which break down the 
spirit of a man, and prostrate him in the 
dust , seem to call forth all the energies of 
the softer sex. and give such intrepidity and 
elevation to their character, that at time* it 
approaches to sublimity. 

(IF. Irviag's Sketch Book.) 

Next the straps of my wye's pillion broke 
down , and they were obliged to stop to re- 
pair them before they could proceed. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

To break in upon your folly, I must 
take you to tee my new home-made manu- 
facture*. (Cooper's Spy.) 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

I had a wish to break this Mr. Birch of 
his unsocial habits, and gave him a call this 
morning. (Cooper's Spy.) 

His match was broken off, as already 
related. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

To my knowledge she has been the cause of 
six matches being broken off, and three 
sons disinherited. 4 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

She was well aware, that he would break 
off the treaty. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 

„But", said I, „now that you have got over 
the severest task, that of breaking it to 
her, the sooner you let the world tnlo the 
secret the belter. 

(IF. Irving' s Sketch Book.) 
IFhat beast was it then, 
That made you break this enterprise 

to me? 
(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 
They commonltf breakup at midnight. 

' Ir. Irving'* Bracebridge Hall.) 



She must know it sooner or later: you 
cannot keep it long from her, and the intelli- 
gence may break upon her in a more 
startling manner , than if imparted by your- 
self; for the accents of those we love soften 
the harshest tidings. 

(IF. Irving'* Sketch Book.) 
Broken with toil*, with ponderous 

arms opprest, 
The soldier thinks the merchant solely blest. 
(The Satires of Horace by Francis.) 
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Breed , v. ir. a. et n. jeugen , gebottn j erjeus 
gen ; mad)fe n ; erjiebfit , iintmiditcn, 
(3Rit at, in, to, up,) 

[Education , instruction , breeding , octgf* 
metn €t?ncn^m. $anbmottetb. p. 90.] 

All his sons are bred at this university, af(e 
feint <86bne fcaben an biefer Untoetfltat i$re SBils 
bang etbalten ; these worms breeding in woods, 
btefe SDBurmer mad)fen in ©c^cfjen ; I have bred 
my son to the same occupation, id: babe meinen 
iSo^n }n bemfelben <8Jefd)dfte etjogen; he has 
been bred up in the country , er ift auf bem 
Sanbe erjogen worben. 

My eldest son , George , was bred at 
Oxford, as I intended him for one of the 
learned professions. {Goldsmiths ricar.) 

He (Charles II.) was bred up, the first 
twelve years of his life, with the splendor 
that became the heir of so great a crown. 

(Burnet's History.) 

Bring, v. ir. a. btingen, f&affen, fubren, 
tragen ; fig. oemrfadun , vermdgen, bewegen. 
(JDiit about, against , forth , in, into, of, off, 
on , out, to , up , upon , with.) 

I have brought the cause about again , id) 
babe ben $roje§ mieber angefangen ; at leuglh I 
brought it about, rnblicb Mad)te id) ti ju 2 tans 
be; fhave brought my design about, id) babe 
meine 2lbfjd)t etteid>t ; I have brought an action 
against hun, id) babeniber tfjn gerid)t(id) ges 
flagt ; he was brought in guilty , et wurbe oers 
urtjjeift; he was brought in not guilty, tr 
Wurbe lo«qcffcrod>fn ; I'll bring you in again, 
id) will ©ie wiebet aitJfoljnen; the horse must 
be brought in, seni JBferbe mtlfi ba« sdsiellen 
mit bem Jlcbfe abgewobnt werben; bring in 

t forth) the horse , bringe ba« ?Bferb ^erbei ; he 
as brought it into practice , er bat c6 in 'Huts 
fn^rung gebtad)t ; he brought him into dis- 
repute , er bradjte ibn in ubeln '9luf ; I was 
brought into this all'ray , id) wurbe in biefen 
£antel oerwidclt ; I was brought into life again, 
id> wurbe wiebet in« 8eben juriidqerufen ; he 
shall not bring me into fool's paradise , et foil 
mid) nicbt mit trugltdjen J&offnmigen bjnbalten 5 
he was brought into question , er wurbe jur 
SRed)enfd>aft gejogen ; shall we bring this sub- 
ject into question ? foffen loir biefen @eqenf)anb 

iut ©tradje bringen? I was brought again into 
lis favor, tt WurM mit feine ©ewogenbeit tries 
bet vetfdbafft ; he brought it into fashion, butd) 
ibn ift e« jut SDlobe qeworben ; she was brought 
to bed of a daughter , fie wurbe son einet $od)s 
tet entbunbrn; he brought q^his word, et nabm 
fein SBort jttrud; his credit brought him off, 
fein '.'l nn-bf u jog ibn aui bem fd)limmen £anbe( ; 
I shall bring him on to it, id) tverbe ibn baju 
fceranlaffen ; bis death was brought on by grief, 
Summer serurfacbte feinen lob; I brought him 
on his way , id) beojeirete ibn ; the story was 
brought out, bie <S<etd)id)te wurbe nnter bieSeute 
gebracbt; his fortitude brought him out as pure 
as gold , feine 6eelcngr6f e jeigte ibn fo tein wie 
©olb ; I could not bring myself to it, id) fonnte 
mid) baju nidjt entfAliefen ; this brought to my 
mind another story, btefe* erinnettt mid) an eine 
anbete ®efd)idjte ; I brought him to justice, id) | 



betftagte if)n ; he brought him to bis death , et 
ifl an feinem JEobe ©djulb ; he was brought to 
(himself) his wits , et wurbe ju fid) felbfi (jus 
ted)t) gcbtad)t; we have brought to our ship, 
wir boben unfet @d)iff beigebre&t; he has 
brought her to bed, et bat ibt ®eburt*b"lfe 

Seleifiet, et f)at fie entbunben t you must bring 
im to that pass, 2te muffen tint auf bitfen 
SJJunft btingen , my brother has been brought 
up by my aunt , mtin ©ruber wurbe Don meiuer 
Xante etjogen; she has brought up her child 
by hand , fte f) at ibt Jtinb obne d't utre vm;M) 
(SBtufl) oufgejogen ; who has brought up this 
fashion? twer Ijcit biefe SWobe aufgcbtacfct? he 
brings up the rear , er uifu t ben 97ad)trab ; I 
ahull bring up my chi\*i to my own trade, id) 
merbe mtin«§anbroerf meintmJlinbelernen laffenj 
he brought up flegm, et »arf Sdjleim au« ; we 
have brought up a ship, mix (aben ein ©(biff 
aufgebtad)t, etobtrt; we have brought up, wit 
$abeu ben .'infer aufgemctfen (von Jtauffabtetn 
unb JtobUnfdjtjfen) ; bring my coat up , bringe 
mit ben {Rod fcerauf; this brought mischief 
upon him , biefed t>etutfad)te ibm llufjoi! , he 
was brought upon the stage , er Wurbe offent= 
fid) gettigt; in ?lnfeben gebtadjt; man fycit tf;n 
at< SKitbfWtrbet (bei 2Ba^fen) auftveten fajftn ; 
man ^at i^n mit inJ 2»iel gejogen ; bring him 
with you, btingen <Sie ibn mit. 

// appears to be a general rule, that what 
is to last long should be slowly matured and 
gradually improved, while every sudden ef- 
fort, however gigantic, to bring about 
the speedy execution of a plan calculated to 
endure for ages , is doomed to exhibit symp- 
toms of premature decay from its very com- 
mencement. (IV. Scoffs Robert of Paris.) 

,, Bring forth the horse!" — the horse 

«'«* brought l 
In truth he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 
J am patriot enough to take pains to bring 
this useful invention (the inoculation of the 
small-vox) in to fashion in England. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

They bore me to the nearest hut — 
They brought me into life again — 
Me — one day o'er their realm to reign ! 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Idleness takes many of us much more ; sloth, 
by bringing on diseases, absolutely shor- 
tens life. (Franklin's Works.) 

I really think that Catholic question 
Was what brought onmu indigestion. 

(Th. Moore's Fudges.) 

And how, 0 how , can I atone 

The wreck my vanity b rough ton! — 

(W. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 
I trust the good government you are under, 
and the fortitude and manly resignation you 
are possessed of, will carry you well through 
this trial of a young man's patience, and 
bring you out in spring, like gold, the 
better for the proof. (Chatham's Letters.) 

3* 
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The next morning it was everywhere re- 
ported and believed , that Mis* L. Piper had 
actually been brought to bed of a Jine boy 
and girl. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

As the floods were not yet subsided, we arc 
obliged to hire a guide , who trotted on be- 
fore , Mr. Burchell and 1 bringing up the 
rear. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

But first and chief est w ith thee br i ng 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 

(Milton's Penseroso.) 

Broach, v. a. an ben Sratfpieji ftccfcn, an» 
barren; flicfien iaffen ; yf/r. $erau«lafTen ; diu 
Hart, aufbringen, »erbreiten; erfinben, au«s 

fjt&tU. 

(9JJU to , upon.) 

We broached to, n>lr lirftn auf ben SDinb, 
tt>ir flngen cine (Sale [naut. term); how 
many lies did ihey Dot broach upon this nat- 
ter, wie viele Sitgen fcaben fie mdjt fiber bicfen 
(Meqenfhinb au*a.ff)frft! 

What a medley of opinions have they not 
broached up on the creation of the world ? 

(Goldsmiths Vicar.) 

Bulk, s. QJiajfe, Afampen, Aorper; ©rope, 
avenge ; gro&er .fcaufe ; grofter $aufe, grafter 
Zf)tii, 9himme(; ba* ©ange; ©urame; in* 
mrcr ©rtjiff^raum, ganje Sabung. 
(SNit Ay, in, o/.) 

1 sold it by the Aii/A, id) $abc e« im ©anjen 
(DurdM'Anifti berfauft; the ship is ladeo in 
eu/A, ba* ©duff iff nut ©turjafttern belaben ; 
I ship it in bulk, id) vcrlabe eij im ©rojjru ; I 
spoke of the bulk of ihe people , id) farad) son 
bem gr6§ten <§aufen be* Q?olf« ; you know the 
bulk of his body, ©te feimcn feine Singe. 

,,7'hen I see no good losing so much of it, 
taking it in tale", observed I, „w hen I can 
ship it all in but k in a minute". 

(Marry afs Jac. Faithful.) 

Burn , v. ir. et reg. a. et n. brennen , »er* 
brennen. 

(3Wit away, down, on, out, to, up, with.) 
This candle burns quickly away (out), bicfe6 
SNrfct brennt frtjnett tveg (auf); an accidental 
fire burnt down a greal part of the (own , tin 
*ufaUi9e« fteutr brannfe einen grofcen $$eil bet 
©tabt nieber ; the light still burns on , ba« «id)t 
brennt nod) i; the caudle, the wood, is burnt 
out, baftSidjt, »a« $oU, ift aulgebrannt; his 
clothes were burnt to ashes , feine Jtlciber »er* 
brannten ju Slfcfce; (he sun burnt up my flowers, 
bie ©omit terbrannte meine tBIumeii j he burns 
with anger, er brennt &or 3orn. 

— the light 
In the lone chapel still burn'd on. 

( Th. Moore's Aleiphron.) 
He returned home burnt out with curry, 
and touched with the liver complaint. 

(IV. Irving y s Bracebridge Hall.) 
The wood and beams remain so perfect, that 
you may see the grain , but burn t to a coal. 

(Gray's Letters.) 
He was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunb urnt with travel. — 

(Byron's Beppo.) 



fVhy should the joy most poignant 

affords, 

Burn us with blushes, and rebuke our 

pride ? 
( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

Nay, granting that his (Buonaparte's) soul 
may still burn with the thirst of military 
exploits , is it not likely that he is disposed 
to yield to the feelings of the French people,' 
and consolidate his power by consulting their 
interests? (Fox* Speeches.) 

fVhen the heart's feeling 
Burns with concealing, 
Glances will tell what we fear to confess. 

(Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

Burst , t». t'r. n. et a. berften , fcla&en ; fig. 
plo&(id> )um Sorfcnein fommen , au«bredjen. 

(SDlit into, out-into, upon, with.) 

He burst (out) into tears , er brad) in X§ra» 
nen au« ; it burst upon my sight , e« fteUte fid) 
fcld&Hd) tneinem ©tide bar; my heart bursts 
with grief, tt brtdjt mir ba« $erj not Jtummer. 

— unheeding all, 
The henchman burst into the hall. 

(fV. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 

See, through this air, this ocean, and 

this earth, 

All matter quick , and bursting into 

birth. 

(Pope's Essay on Man.) 

Instead of going on , he burst into a 
flood of tears, and retired off the stage. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

The Antiquary burst into a fit of 
laughing. (fV. Scott's Antiquary.) 

God bless her, cried he , bursting into 
a transport of grief and tenderness. 

(fV. Irving' s Sketch Book.) 

For this purpose we agreed to meet him 
with our usual smiles, to chat in the begin- 
ning with more than ordinary kindness, to 
amuse him a little; and then, in the midst 
of the flattering calm , to burst upon him 
like an earthquake. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Busy, v. a. beF<b.iftia,en. 

(2Rit m, with.) 

He is busied in great speculations, er ift mit 
grcfien ©peeulationen befd)aftigt; I am busied 
with it, id) arbeite b.uan. 

They busied themselves to the utmost, 
however, in endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames, which rapidly gained upon them. 

(Howard's Morgan.) 

He had been busied all day in sending 
out furniture. (IV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

Little doest thou dream, while busied 
in airy speculations among the stars, what 
a treason against thy happiness is going on 
under thine eyes; as it were, in thy very 
bosom ! (IV. hving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Button, v. a. jufnorfen ; anfnfipfen: anfteiben. 
(SRit on, up.) 

Unbuttoned on his gaiters, er fnopfte feine 
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Jtomafdjen an ; I like to have my coat buttoned 
*p * id> troge gcrn meinen $00! juatfno»ft. 

j4 not her buttoned on a pair of gaiter*, 
with many execrations at boot* for not /lav- 
ing cleansed hi* shoe* well. 

(IV. Irving'* Braeebridge Hall.) 

Bay, v. ir. a. et n. faufen, baufceln. 

(QJiit mi , off, out, upon, with,) 
He has bought in the books , er bat tie 33iU 
rber (bet 2ln<tionen) jurutfocnommen ; it is not 
difficult to buy him off, t9 if} nicfct fdjwer, i&n 
}u bcfterfecn ; he has bought him ok/, er $at fcm 
aSaarenlaqer f,iuflid> ubcrnommm; he buy* 
upon credit , er fauft auf Grebit ; he o»y# 
my neigh boar, er fauft bet meineut 9tad)bar. 

A few guinea* will buy off those rascals 
at any time, should I meet them. 

{Cooper'* Spy.) 
! will buy wit h you , tell with you , talk 
with you , walk with you, and *o following ; 
but I will not eat with you , drink with you, 
with you. 

(Shaktpeare'* Merch. of Venice.) 



c. 

Calculate, v. a. et n. redinen, beredjnen, au«= 
redjnen, jufammcnredjnen ; erwartcn, »«* 
mut&cn. 

(Witfor, on.) 
He calculated himself/or speedy preferment, 
er ntadjte fid) 9tcd?nung barauf, balb befdrbcrt tu 
tvtxtc n ; a book calculated for young people, etn 
Sao fur junge 8eut* eingeridttet ; I could not cal- 
culate on his fortitude, tdjfpnnte auf fctntn QJiutb 
nid>t redjnen ; it is calculated on loo limited a 
scale, e* ifl nad) cinem ju befdjranften fWofijiabe 
bcrtrfjnei. 

Every part, in the order of nature, i* cal- 
culated for the preservation of the whole. 

(Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

Who can calculate on the fortitude of 
one whose whole life has been a round of 
pleasure*? (IV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

All her (Elizabeth" 1 *) effort* were cramped: 
expedition* were calculated on too limit- 
ed a scale, and for too short a period: and 
the very apprehension of present, served only 
to entail on her future and more enormous 
expente. (Lingard's Hi*t. of England.) 

Call, v. a. et n. rufen; forbern; erferbern; 

aufferbtrn; verlangen; b<M<n; &eijien. nen? 

nen ; abjieben ; anrufrn ; beten ; berufen. 

(SJitt after, at, by, for, off, on, out, to, 
up, upon.) 

He was called after (named after) his con- 
iia i «r wurbe nadj feinem Goufin genannr, befam 
fceifen Ocamen; call after him, rufen ©ie i$m 
nadj ; I have called several limes at this hotel, 
td> binmebrere OJJale in bieiem2I>irtb*baufe abac, 
friegen; I shall call to-morrow at your house, 



idj merbe morgen bei 3bnrn einferedjen ; we call 
him Ay that name, »tr nennen ibnfo; I have 
piled for you, td, fcabe 2 if j« frrec&en ttriangt ; 
I called for a glass of rum , idj »er!angte f in 

Si°J,? UI " ; lf all i d /° r • »"PPer, id) »erlan 8 ff , 
btfWUe tin Ubenbbrcb; this call* for punish- 
m ™iy b <** ecforberr »eftrafung } he has been 
called off, er if* afgerufen tccr&en; my atten- 
tion was called off, nitinc KufmcrffamMc tturbe 
abgejogen; I cannot call on you this morning, 
•* fattn biefen 3Morgrn nicbt bei 3$nen anfert= 
d)en; f called (upon) on him for a soog, id) fox- 
berte ibn auf jit ftngrn ; he called on the Lord, 
jr betete gum $errn , rief ben $errn an ; the 
Landwehr was called out, tit Sanbttebr tt>ur*e 
\um Hienftt aufgeferbert ; I called to his mind 
our friendship, id) e rinn<rtr ibn an mtfere Srtunte 
febaft ; wherefore call up the past? rcarum ba* 
gjeraangene in (Srinnerung bringen? I feel called 
upon to do it, id) fxible mid} aufgeforbtrt (beru* 
fen, gendtbigt, gfjmungen). ee ju t|uu. 

Our tecond child, a girt, I intended to call 
after her aunt Grissel. ( Goldsmith's Viear. ) 

I immediately started, and ran toward* the 
place, calling at the tame time a* loudly 
a* I could for assistance. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 
Shortly after my arrival at the Hall, I 
called at the parsonage , in company with 
Mr. Braeebridge and the general. 

(W. Irving' s Braeebridge Hall.) 
He frequently call* at his house, and 
tastes some of his homebrewed, which is 
exoellent. (If. Irving'* Braeebridge Hall.) 

I hate no pleasure in the possession of 
money. The devil that we call by that name, 
can give me nothing but unhappinest. 

(Dickens' Chusslewit.) 
He .first called for my scimitar, which I 
hard and all. 

(Swifl't Gulliver.) 
'»fe, when con- 



took out, tcabbau 



He will often, at supper U 
venation flags, call on some one or other 
of the company for a story, as it was former- 
ly the custom to call for a song. 

(IV. Irving'* Braeebridge Hall.) 
He did command me to call timely on him ; 
/ have almott tlipp'd the hour. 

(Shaktpeare' s Macbeth.) 
My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 

Along the bordering lake, 
And when they on their father call, 
What answer shall she make? 

(Byron's Childc Harold.) 
0 n heaven and o n thy lady call, 
And enter the enchanted halt 

(W. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 
IV t may conclude our brief character of 
Comnenus, by saying, that, had he not been 
called on to Jill the station of a monarch 
who was under the necessity of making him- 
self dreaded, as one who was exposed to all 
manner of conspiracies, both in and out of 
his own family, he might, in all probability, 
have been regarded as an honest and humane 
(IV. Scott'* Robert of Pari*. 
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But not a glance from that proud ring 
Of peers who circled round the king, 
H ith Douglas held communion kind, 
Or called the banished man to mind. 

(IV. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 

These observations call to mind a little 
domestic story, of which I was once a wit- 
ness. (IV. /rving's Sketch Book.) 

Some days afterwards he called upon 
vie in the evening. 

(IV. /rving's Sketch Book.) 

Standing as I do in the situation of a repre- 
sentative of one of the Universities , I feel 
called upon to say a few words. 

(Univ. of London. 1833.) 

Callous, adj. frbwictig, f/artbautig, rerl)drtet, 
fnorrta, ; fig. unrnwfuiblid), $art. 

(9Mit to.) 

lie is callous to shame, rr t)at fein ©djamges 
fiiM , ift fiirSdnun uncmfcfini-licb ; he was not 
callous to contempt, cr war nidjt un<m)>fiiifelicff 
fur a*trad)tnng. 

No, and even if thou, as I know thou 
wouldst be, werl callous to such wrong of 
thy high name, shall I bring to thee a broken 
heart, and bruised spirit? 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

In the face of the whole court she (Elisa- 
beth) assigned to her supposed paramour an 
apartment contiguous to her own bed-cham- 
ber: and by this indecent act proved that she 
w as become regardless of her character and 
callous to every sense of shame. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

The loss of fortune to myself alone would 
have been trifling; the only uneasiness I felt 
teas for my family , who were to be humbled, 
without an education to render them callous 
to contempt. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Candidate,*. flmtsbewerber. 

( 2>i it /or.) 

There are many candidates for ihis office, 
um fcitfe* 9lmt bewerben jiff) JBiele ; he was ever 
a candidate for glory, cr war immer cin 9iut)m* 
bewerber. 

Capable, adj. fafjenb; fdl)ig, einfiebtssofl ; 
gefdjidt, bcroanbert, tauqlid) ; empfdnglid). 
(SWit of.) 

This port is capable of containing many 
ships, tiefcr <§afen faun virlc @(biffc aufnet)men ; 
none could be more capable a/judging it, 9iie« 
man* fonnte fdbigtr ftin, e 9 ju beurtfjt ilen ; he is 
capable of committing such a villaoy, tr ift 
f.tyig, fold) cine Scbantficbfeit ju begcben. 

All who are capable of making such a 
choice, would give their preference to the 
city of Conslantine. 

(IV. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

It is not doubted that this invention may be 
capable of great improvement. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

Capacitate, v. a. fa&ta, gefdjitft matfjcn. 
(OKtt/or.) 

His father has always endeavoured to capa- 



citate him for h 



fein Q?ater Bat fid) 



immcr benuibt, it}n ju feinem @efd)afte fdbjg ju 
mad) en. 

Captive, s. bcr itriegagefangaie ; ®efang«te. 

(©lit to.) 

He was for several years a captive to Prussia, 
«r war mebrere 3abre cin Jtriegegefangener von 
Spreufcrn. 

Though few his years, the fVest already 

knows 

Young Azim's fame;— beyond th' Olympian 

snows, 

Ere manhood darken' d o'er his downy 

cheek, 

O'erwhelm'd in fght and captive to the 

Greek, 

He linger'd there , till peace dissolv'd his 

chains. 
(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

Care, *. «orge; Unndje, ©eforgnip; ©ergs 
fait; <3*f»dKiM$bc(orgung. 

(Q)lit about, for, into, of, to.) 

He has no care about the choice of words, 
cr wenbet feint ©orgfalt bei bcr 3Bat)( bcr 2Bors 
ter an; you must lake care for it, @ie inujfen 
barum beforgt fein , bafur forgen ; take no care 
for that, fein ®ie befirocgen unbefcrgtj I shall 
take it into my care, id) wetbe bafur ©orge 
tragen ; he look care of my children . cr hatte 
8fd»t auf meine Jlinfcer, trug ©orgc fur fie. nabm 
ficb if)rer an ; I shall lake care of it , id) werbe 
fcafur @erge tragen; I shall lake care of your 
interest, id) werbe 3t)r 3ntereffe wal)met)mcn ; 
lake care to learn it, bemuben ®ie fid) , tt ju 
lemen ; take care to do il , buten €ie fid) , e« 
{it tbun ; I have written upon the direcliou : „lo 
the care of Mr. W. u , icb fjabe auf bie Slbreffe 
gefebrieben : abuigebcn bei, per Sltertffe $tttn W. 

IVe must observe, however, that there may 
be an extreme , in too great and anxious a 
care about words. (Blair's Lectures.) 

He (Charles//.) lost the battle of Worcester 
with too much indifference: and then he 
shewed more care of his person , than be- 
came one who had so much at stake. 

(Burnet's History.) 

„You abuse time," said Quen tin. ,,/f you 
have aught to tell me, say it quickly, arid 
then take some care of your soul." 

(/f . Scott's Q. Durward.) 



Care , 



for 



fid) befiimtnern : }){udfid)t 



nebmen auf ; dngfUid) , vcrlegen fein ; Sufi }u 
eiwa« baben, baju gencigt fein. 

(9Wit about, for, to.) 
I do not care (a farthing) about it, id) funis 
mere mid) barum niefct, id) mad)c mtr nidjt bad- 
Qcringfre toarauft ; he cares for nobody, cr fef)rt 
fid) an 9?tcmanben ; he cares for nothing, e« ift 
ibm alles gleid) ; I don't care a pin for il , iff) 
marbe mir ntd)t6 baraul ; ihey do not care to 
observe this law, fie finb nidjt gencigt, biefef 
<9efe( }u beobacbten ; I did not care to accom- 
pany him, id> begleitetc \f)n ungern ; he does not 
care to say more, than he has to say, er iff nicfjt 
gencigt, me$r ju fagen, all cr ju fagen $at. 
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Careful 

Always doubtful of his own position, he 
has endeavoured to impose upon you by pre- 
tending not to care a farthing about you. 
6 (Bulwer's England.) 

But Bucklaw eared no more about rid- 
ing the first horse , and that sort of thing, 
than Craigengelt did about a game at birkie. 

00 (W. Scott's Bride.) 

And when they were come, they say unto 
him: Master, we know that thou art true, 
and car est for no man ; for thou reg ard- 
est not the person ofmett. (S. Mark, XII.) 

It was an old miser Iv priest who cared 
for nobody but himself. 

(IV. Irving's Alhambra.) 

No, no, madam: 'tis evident you never 
cared a pin for me, and I was a madman 
to marry you — a pert , rural coquette. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

But he was hardy as his lord, 

And little cared for bed and board. 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

I think that all the world are grown ano- 
nymous, 

Since no one cares to tell me what he's 

called I 
(Byron's Werner.) 

I car e not to be carried with the tide, that 
smoothly bears human life to eternity; and 
reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

Careful, adj. forgfaftig ; adjtfam ; befummert, 
anoftlicb. 

(ffliit of.) 

He was too careful of bis health , er war 311 
fe$r urn feine (Sefuntfceit befummert; be careful 
o/whal you are doing, gebt »orfid)iig }u SBerfe. 

Honour, Sir, is our only possession at pre- 
sent, and of that last treasure we must be 
particularly careful. (Goldsmith's yicar.) 

adj. forgloS, gebanfcnfoe' ; flttidjs 



Carry 



Careless, 

flultifl. 

Wit about, of) 
Yob cannot reproach him with being careless 
of (about) bis own interest, ©tefonnen i$mnid)t 
»crroerfen, \>a% er fein eigene* 3ntereffe »«* 
nncblafftje ; he is careless ©/the future, bit 3u* 
funft ift ibm gltidjgultig. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o'ertake 

his sins. 
(Pope's Rape of the Lock.) 

The profits of my living, I made over to 
the orphans ana widows of the clergy of our 
diocese; for, having a sufficient fortune of 
mv own, I was carelessqf temporalities 
9 (Goldsmith's ficar.) 

Careless of danger, as the onward wind 
Is of the leaves it strews. (Byron's Island.) 
Carry , r. a. fu$ren , rrngen , fasten , bringen ; 
fig. fortfubren ; tragen ; trtiben ; betreiben , be* 
forbern ; fortfefcen ; bewe rfftefligen ; bason tra> 
gen, erlangen, gewinnen; mitfu&ren, bet ft<6 



traaen, an fid) b>Sen; dufern, getgen, an* 
ratfen. 

(2RU about, away, before, into, off, on, to, 
up, upon, with.) 

He carried all his money about him, er fn$rte, 
trug all fein ®elb (mit) bei fid); I carry this 
manual about with me, id) rrage biefe* ^ani- 
bud) uberall bei mir; carry tbis trunk away, 
irage biefen Jloffer weg; be is carried away 
with every novelty, jebe« 9leue bejaubert i^n; 
Napoleon carried a long time all before him, 
s JJajjoleen fcielte lange ben 9)ieifter; have you 
carried it into the ledger? $oben @ie e* tnS 
£auptbud> eingetragen ? he has carried off the 
ring, er bat ben 9ting abgeftocbrn (SBettrennen) ; 
this medicine has carried him off, biefe arjenei 
|at i&n getobret ; thousands have been carried 
off by this disease, biefe Jttanfljeit $at Xaufente 
btngcrafft; the war was carried on on both 
sides, ber tfrieg tvurbe auf beiben ©eiten fort* 
fleftfct; he carries on great business , er 
macbt grope ©efcfoafte ; the prisoner was car- 
ried to Russia, ber ©efangene rourbe narf> iHu^ 
lanb gebradjt ; ihey carried me to and fro, ©ie 
fiibrten mid) bin unb ber; I have carried coals 
to Newcastle , id) Ijabe SBaffer in bie (£tbe ges 
tragen , id) babe tergeblid) gearbeitet ; the book 
was carried up into your library , ba« SJud) tft 
in 3&re iBibliotbef binauf gctiagen roorben; the 
hops are carried upon poles, aer 4?e»fen ift an 
©tangen in bie £6fce geleitet; I have carried my 
family along with me, id) $abe meine SamiUe 
bei mir; ho carried it fair with me, er fcena$tn 
fid) freunbfdjaftlid) gegen mid). 

Many lives of Nelson have been written : 
one is yet wanting, clear and concise enough 
to become a manual for the young sailor, 
which he may carry about with him, till 
he has treasured up the example in his me- 
mory and in his heart. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Do you think I carry such things about 
me ? (Goldsmith's f icar.) 

What was become of the money, unless the 
devil himself carried it away , is difficult 
to determine. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

He advised that the body should be directly 
taken up, and carried into a warm bed. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Pray, sit down. So you have carried your 

intention into effect. .„..../.,, * 
(Dickens' Pickwick Club.) 

When a mere child, he (Nelson) strayed a 
bird's-nesting from his grandmother's house 
in company with a cow-boy : the dinner hour 
elapsed; he was absent, and could not be 
found; and the alarm of the family became 
very great , for they apprehended that he 
might have been carried off by gipsies. 

(Southey's Nelson.) 



He went to examine the earth of a badger, 
which carried him on a good way be/,, 1 e 
them. (*r. Scott's Bride.) 

Good princes and magistrates carry on 
the work of God, and by ™ k ! n g™ en J et ! e \ 
ke them happier. (Bo ling brake's Works.) 
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A war of this kind may be carried on 
with success against a country so small and 
so thinly peopled as Corsica. 

(Southey's JVelson.) 

lie discovered a negociation which had 
been carried on with the Sop hi of Persia, 
in order to marry Mustapha with one of his 
daughters. (Robertson's Charles V.) 

fn the same mode, and upon the same prin- 
ciples, that domestic traffic is carried on 
within the society , an external commerce is 
established with other tribes or nations. 

(Robertson's America.) 

The fact is, that till this moment I have not 
seen them (drawings) , nor heard of their 
arrival: they were carried up into the 
library , where I have not been till Just now, 
and no intimation given to me of their coming. 

(Byron's Let lets.) 

v. ir. a. et n. roerfen , binwerfen , ttors 



Cunt , v. ir. a. et n. roerfen , binwerfen , v«» 
iv c r fen i roegtverfen , verfdmtten, fatten laffen ; 
aufroerfen , cut ivot rfen ; fig. von fid) geben, 
mittbeilen, verbreiten; abtoerfen, ablcgen, 
fiofcen, fiurjen, umwerfen; befieaen; ab* 
banfen, abfefeen; oerreerfen; enrtverfen, §eid)» 
ntn , fliefien ; auftredmen ; t nrcbbenf en ; bes 
benfen; erwdgen; JHollen auetbeilen; fid) »er* 
fen , hrumm werben. 

(SWU about, at, away, beyond, in, into, off, 
on, up, upon.) 

[To cast, throtv, vergl. mein Ctjnonfcm. 
$anbn>orterbud) p. 45.] 

They have cast it about, fie fcaben eft umber 
getoerten ; I have cast about to briug it to pass, 
id) babe uuf SMittel unb IBege gefonnen, t» ju 
Stante ju bringen ; he cast a stone at him , er 
roarf einen Stein nad) ibm ; he cast himself at 
his feet, er roarf fid) ibm jtt fcwn ; the ship 
was cast away near ibe coast of France, bat 
@djiff fdieiterte in bet 91abe bee franjoftfdjen 
Jfufle ; he cast himself away, cr ridjfete fid) ju 
©runbe; he cast beyond the moon (prov.), er 
unternabm ttnui Unm6g(id)e6 : he was cast in 
this law-suit, cr bone c i c fen 5$rpjejj serloren ; I 
have cast it in his teelh , id) babe ee l lnu verges 
to or fen ; you must cast it into shades, ISte ntufs 
fen el bunfel $alten (ein ©emalte) ; it cast me 
into a sleep, ce fcblaferte mid) ein ; he cast him 
into the shade, er verbiuifelte ibn ; they cast off 
the voke of servitude , fie fdmttelten ba« 3od> 
ber t&ftaverei ab ; I have cast him off, id) babe 
ibra ben 3lbfd)ieb gegeben : the bird cast off his 
feathers , ber 33ogel maufte fid) ; I have cast off 
this cloak, id) babe biefen 3)fantel abgeleqt (id) 
ttage ibn nidit me&r); I have cast off my hound, 
id) babe meinen 3agtbunb le«ge(afen; he cast 
a great blame on him , er tobelte i|n febr ; he 
cast a glory on his race, er bat JRubm uber fein 
@ef(6(ed)tverbrettet; it casts up noisome vapors, 
e« 6aud)t fd)Sblid)e T im fie avi; this fountain 
casts up the water very high , biefer earing* 
brunnen toirft ba» SBaffer febr bod) auf ; he has 
not yet cast up my account, er bat meinc Steele 
nung nod) nicbt gemadtt ; he has cast himself 
upon his friend, er bat fid) auf fetnengreunb ver* 
loffert, fid) an ibn gemenbet; he has cast a snare 
upon you, er bat Sbnen cine ©djlinge gelcgt. 



After much thought, he cast about at 
last to turn projector and virtuoso. 

(SwiJVs Tale of a Tub.) 
If hat answer Beppo made to these demands, 
Is more than I know. He was cast away 
About where Troy stood once, and nothing 

stands. 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

Till the commencement of the present cen- 
tury , when that wonderful man (Napoleon) 
arose, who, by the splendour of his victories 
and the extent of his empire, cast all pre- 
ceding adventures into the shade, the name 
of Cromwell stood without a parallel in the 
history of civilized Europe. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

What would offend the eye in a good 

picture, 

The painter casts discreetly in to shades. 

(R. Blair's Grave.) 
I had been accustomed to hereditarily suc- 
ceed to my father's cast off skins, which 
were a world too wide for my shanks. 

(Marry afo Jac. Faithful.) 

But, ere she pass'd, . 
Another look on me she cast. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 
You may find information in the aforesaid 
books, if you have a mind to know the exact 
number of the statues and how many feet they 
cast up the water. (Montague's Letters.) 

I cast my last looks up the sky, 

And there between me and the sun 

I saw the expecting raven fly. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

To inflame this aceount the more — *t will 
be no miracle, if upon casting it up he has 
gone farther lengths than hejlrst intended. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 
Catch , v. reg. et ir. a. et n. fangen , faffen, 

ergreifen ; auffangen, ertoifdjen, erfcafefjen, er* 

tawn ; anfletfen ; uberfallen ; fig. einne&men, 

feffeln. 

(SWit at, in, up.) 
He caught at all opportunities of setting the 
letter, er 6afd)te nad) alien ®elegen$eiten, ben 
©rief ju enjalten ; 1 have caught him in a lie, 
id) babe ibn auf einer Suge crtap&t; ibis uews 
was eagerly caught up, biefe s Jla*ri<§t tourbe 
begterig aufgefangen. 

At his left hand, beneath the altar, hell 
seemed to open, and catch at the animals 
the idol was creating. 

(Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

This report was greedily caught up by 
both the political parties. (W. Scott's Bride.} 

Cstutlon, v. a. tvamen. 

(SDJit against.) 

They cautioned me against it, fie warnteti 
mid) bauor. 

In the fourth place, I must caution, at 
the same time, against a servile imitation 
of any one author whatever. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 
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Cavil, ». «. «/ a. »erfdnglid)e Gmtourfe madjen; 
fptftfinbig tafecln , ftreiten, cbicanitcn. 
(STOU at.) 

He is the man to cavil at every thing , ct if) 
ber SKann, feet an 9111 em ju tabeln ftnbet. 

Vet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel 

Harp! 

Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
nd little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 

( IV. Scott's Lady of the Lake. ) 

v. n. et a. aufboren ; einftetten, enbige n. 
(mt from.) 

Bo cease, leave off, discontinue, vtrgt. mein 
kmoncm. «&anbrei5iterbud) p. 46.] 

He has already ceased from work , ec bat 
fdjon ju atbetten aufgebort. 

Chalk, v. a. mit Jfreibe jticfmen, fdjreiben; 
bejeitfmen; entmerfen. 

mit out.) 

The plan is chalked out to my satisfaction, 
bet 3?lan ift ju meiner 3ufriebenbeit entourfcn. 

This is indeed a very pretty career, that has 
been chalked out for you. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

I wish to hear, in some little time, of the 
progress you shall have made in the course of 
reading chalked out. {Chatham's Lett.) 

Chance, s. 3ufaU,®lucf, Ungefabr,®elegemVit, 
gall, iBerfall, S?eg«benbeir; £cffnung, BuBflcfet: 
©djirffal ; Husgang, tfrfolg ; UnfaU, Unglucf 
(gewobjilicb mit ill »erbunben). 

(Wit by, for, of, to.) 

[Accident, chance, tetgt. metn €pncmjm. 
<$anbtv6rterbud) p. 7.] 

We saw ns by mere chance, ti ift tin Mofcr 
3ufatl , baf wit unfl faben ; I got this book by 
chance, id) babe biefe* fBudj jufdllig, t>on unge* 
fdbt trbaltcii ; we met one another by chance, 
tore trafcn un« jufdUigertoeife ; there is still a 
chance for me , ti bleibt mit nod) tine 2lulfid)t, 
£offnung ; he has not yet tried the chance of 
war, tr bat ba« Jlrieglgtud! nod) nicfct »crfud)t; 
he has no chance of rising, cr hat fcinc s &uf ft* t, 
bctroartl ju fommen, fcin ®lucf ju madjen, fid) 
ju crfceben , you must stand (lake) the chance 
o/it, £ie muficn ti barauf anfommtn laffen; 
there is no chance of getting this sum , ti ift 
feme SWoglicbfeit , 2Bafrfcbcinltd)fett , ©elegen* 
fctit , 3lu«fld)t, biefe 2 limine ju crbaiun , look 
to the main chance, madjen ©ie fid) auf ade 
gdUe gefafit ; you mav have a chance to escape, 
etc fonnen vteHetcfat entfommcn. 

There is a game, 
A frivolous and foolish play, 
fr herewith we while away the day ; 
It is — I have forgot the name — 
Jnd we to this, it seems, were set, 
By some strange chance, which I forget ! 



Th 



lis is one 



(Byron's Maseppa.) 
of your peerless beauties, I 
suppose, has dropt in by chance. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
If a foreign war break out , there is a 
chance of a military republic; if internal 



agitation long continue, there is a chance 
fo r the Buonapartes— there is even a chance 
o f Henry the Fifth. (//. Bulwer't France.) 

Oil have convinced him that he has no 
chance o f recovering certain sums advanced 
to Charles, but through the bounty of Sir 
Oliver, who he knows is arrived. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

In despotic states, the plebeian has even a 
greater chance o /rising, than in free. 

(Bulwer*s England.) 
Admire the creator , and all his works , to 
us incomprehensible ; and do all the good you 
can upon earth: and take the chance of 
eternity without dismay. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Chance, v. n. gef<beb>n, fid) jufdflig creignen, 
fidj treffen, ftdf jutragen; titUeidjt fcin i auf 
Sentanben ftofien , mobtn gerar&en. 

(SWit to, upon.) 

He shall know it, if I chance to see him , er 
foil ti ttiffen , toenn id) tbn febe ; they chanced 
to be with me, fie »aeen gerabe bcl mit; I may 
chance to go to church , id) gebe vie tic id] t in bic 
Jtird)C; I chanced to pass by that palace, id) 
ging con ungefdbr nor biefem {JJalafte uerbei ; he 
chanced upon some Turks , cr ftiefi jufdUig auf 
eiuige Xurfen , he chanced upon some robbers, 
er aerietb in bie <£anc c eiuiger 9taub<r , I chan- 
ced upon an odd dream, id) $atte cinen tounbers 
lichen Iraum. 

/ chanced upon the prettiest , oddest , fan- 
tastical thing of a dream the other night, 
that you shall liear of. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

Change, v. a. et n. dnbern, nerdnbem; ftd) 
dnbetn; taufeben, austaufdjen, neitaufdjtn, 
vern>ed)feln. 

(9Rtt for, from, into % to.) 

I have changed my hook for another, id) Babe 
mem Sud) geaen ein «nbcre< nertaufebt ; I have 
changed gold for silver, id) babe ©oib geant 
©ilber verme(bfelt ; he has changed for the 
better, er bat fid) ju feinem 9}crtb,eile *erdnt>trt 
(for the worse, bejeid)net ba« Oegent^etl) ; the 
conversation changed from my business to his, 
ba« (Sefprdcf) ging von meinem ©efAdfte anf taf 
feinige uber; he has changed a shilling into 
pennies, et bat einen @d)illuig gegen ^ennnfiurfe 
scrtoed^felt. 

Is this the region, this the soil, the clime, 
Said then the lost arch-angel, this the seat 
That we must change for heav'n, this 

mournful gloom 
For that celestial light ? 

(Milton Paradise Lost.) 
For who wou'd leave , unbritfd, Uibernia's 

land, 

Or change the rocks of Scotland fo r the 

strand? 
(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 
The colour of Frances changed from 
the paleness of fear to the glow of hope. 

(Cooper s Spy.) 
The subject insensibly changed from 
of activity t o that which brought 



the business 
us to the fair, 



(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 
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I therefore made directly homewards, re- 
solving to get the draught changed into 
money at my neighbour's as fast as possible. 

{Goldsmith's Vicar.) 
And happy where no Rhenish trumpet sung, 
On plains no sieging mine's volcano shook, 
The blue-ey'd German c h an g' d his sword 
t o pruning-hook. 
(Th. CampbelVs Gertrude of Wyoming.) 
The summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch-Katrine blue. 

(IV. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 

Character, s. JJennjeieben, iJeidjen, 2JierfmaI; 
Scfrrirtjeidjen ; CSbarafter, Stanb, Otang, Sitel, 
SButbe ; aiofle ; 9tuf ; «eb, 3tugni*. 

(9Wit by, for, in, of, out.) 
He is known by the character of the poor 

gentleman , rr ift untet bent Oiamen „bet atme 

Sett" befannt ; I have sent for a character of 
is servant, ieb babe ubet btefen Cebienten (Sr* 
funbigung einjieben faf[en, id? babe nad> fetnem 
3eugnijfe gefenbet ; he has a character Jor hos- 
pitality, tx jh&t im SRufe bet ©aftfteunbftfaft ; 
he talked in character, et fptad) naturlid), feiner 
JRoile, feinem (Jbataftet gemiSji ; the book is 
printed in fine characters, tat 93nd) ifl mit 
icbonen Settern gebtutft; he was invested with 
the character of an ambassador, man $at ibn 
mit bet SBirbe tints ®efani>ten befletbet; he 
gave me a high character of her, cr ffat mir 
etne uortbeil&afte ©d)ilberung rim ipv gemacftt; 
he acted out of character, tt ftef aiiS fcincr 
9ioIle, mat md)t an £>tt tmb ©telle. 

//e tt'flJ known in our neighbourhood by 
the character of the poor gentleman, that 
would do no good when he was young, though 
he was not yet thirty. ( Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

„By the good saints, sir," the Abbot, some- 
what touched in point of his character 
for hospitality, of which he was in truth a 
most faithful and zealous professor, „it grie- 
ves me to the heart that you have found our 
vassals no better provided for your reception." 

(IV. Scott's Monastery.) 
7 hat would be in character, J should 
think. (Sheridan's School for Scandal. ) 
It would not be out of character, if 
ou went in your own carriage — would it, 
Votes? (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
Characteristic, adj. nntetftbeibenb , au«* 
jeirtnenb, bejei*nenb, cbatafterijliftb , eiatn; 
bf.tit* . bae cigent&umlid)* attetfmal einet 
©adje babenb. 

(an it of.) 

This virtuous action is characteristic of the 
m»n, btefe tugenbbafte -$anbhmg bejeidmet biefen 
2)Jnnn. 

An intelligent foreigner had described Eli- 
sabeth, while she was yet a subject, as 
naughty and overbearing: on the throne she 
was careful to display that notion of her own 
importance, that contempt of all beneath her. 
and that courage in the time of danger, which 
were ch araetertsttc of the Tuaors. 

. , . (Lingard's History of England.) 

In this medal, the conspirators are all re- 
presented naked, not merely for the purpose 
of displaying the knowledge of the artist in 
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the human figure, in which he (Pollajuoli) 
excelled all his contemporaries , but as some 
have conjectured, as being characteristic 
of the flagitious act in which they were 
engaged. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenso de' Medici.) 
The key he pointed at was a large beam of 
wood, left on one side of the street, with the 
usual neglect of order characteristic of 
a Scottish borough of the period. 

(IV. Scott's Fair Maid of Perth.) 
Charge, v. a. laben ; befdjweten ; anttagen, bes 
fdjulbigen ; jut Uft legen ; auftragen : antecbs 
lien, anfc&en. 

(9JIU at, on, upon, with.) 

I charge the books at the London booksellers 1 
prices, id) fefce bieJBucbtt \a ben $teifeti betfions 
boner 28ucb&anb(er an ; it is charged upon (on) 
me lo have fomented the sedition , t( mirb mit 
Ml Saft gelegt, ben 2lufftanb nngeregt ju baben : 
I have been charged with the translation of 
this document, id} bin beaufttagt motben, biefe* 
Snfirument ju ubetfefcen: I have charged you 
with the amount , id) babe ©ie fut ben 33etrag 
bebttirt (belnfiet); we should not charge the 
memory of young people with rules, mit follten 
ba8 (Bebacbrnijj junger Seute nicbt mit Slegeln be* 
fdjteeten ; he has been charged with several 
crimes, et if* rerfatebenet iBerbtedjen angeflagt 
mcrten. 

The general charged his inactivity upon 
the Piedmontese and Neapolitans , whom, he 
said, nothing could induce to act. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

They (the indecencies of Luther) ought to 
be charged in part on the manners of the 
age. (Robertson's Hist, of Charles V.) 

The same messenger was charged with 
a letter to Lady Ashton. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

To silence these rumours, an account of 
his (Essex's) treason was published by author- 
ity , charging him , on his own confession, 
and the confessions of his associates, with a 
design to place himself on the throne. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

With error in ambition Justly charg'd, 

Find we Lorenso wiser in his wealth ? 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

For in all the variety of friendships , in 
which his (Cicero's) eminent rank engaged 
him, he was never charged with deceiving, 
deserting, or even slighting any one, whom 
he had once called his friend, or esteemed an 
honest man. (Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

I cannot 

Charge me with such a breach of faith. 

(Byron's Faliero.) 

Charm, v. a. bejaubern , beberen, befotecben ; 

reijen ; entjuaen. 

(fDitt away, by, down, from, with.) 

Nothing could charm away his sadness, nidjtl 
fonnte feine Xrnuet (@ram) meqjaubern ; I was 
charmed by the beauties of the Rhine, bit 
@(bonbeiten be« JRbeinS be|aubmen mid); my 
restless passions were charmed down, in cine 
rafMofen Seibenfdjaften wutben nitbergejaabfri; 
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la her features sorrow's softness seems to be 
charmed from its despair, out bet Srauenmlbe 
ibrer ©eficbtsjugc fcbeint bie aStritcciftunfl fott= 
cexaubert; I wa8 charmed with the neatness ol 
this village , bit SRettigfeit bicfef Dorfefl entjucfte 
mi* • everv body is charmed with the conver- 
sation of ib'is gentleman, Die Untetbaltung kiefet 
9)ianne« bejaubett 3ebermann. 
Oh! if to dance all night , and dress all 

day, 

Charm* d the small-pox, or chas'd old 

age away; 

Who would not scorn what house - wife's 

cares produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of 

use ? 

(Pope's Rape of the Lock.) 
If any thing could have charmed oway 
the melancholy of her spirits , it would have 
been the fresh airs and enchanting scenery of 
that valley, which the Persians so justly 
called the Unequalled. 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

Gertrude, charmed by the beauties of 
the river, desired to continue the voyage to 
Mayence. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

A Sunday , too , in the country, is so holy 
in its repose, such a pensive quiet reigns over 
the face of nature, that every restless passion 
is charmed down, and we feel all the 
natural religion of the soul gently 'pnngtng 
up within us. (fV. I wing's Sketch Book.) 

Thine eyes' blue tenderness, thy long fair 

hair, 

And the wan lustre of thy features — 

caught 

From contemplation - where serenely 

wrought, 

Seems sorrow's softness charm'dfrom 

Us despair. — 
(Byron's Poems.) 

Every twenty paces gives you the prospect 
of some villa, and every four hours that of a 
large town, so surprisingly neat, I am sure 
you would be charmed wi th them. 
y (Montague's Lett.) 

Rumours go abroad that the inexhaustible 
Paisiello charmed with her performance 
of his , ,Nel cor piu non mi sento, (i will pro- 
duce some new masterpiece to introduce the 
debutante. (Bulwer's Zanonu) 

The whole assembly seemed charmed 
with my daughter's performance 
c i„g). (Goldsmith s Vicar.) 

Pulcheriawas charmed w it h her con- 
versation, and immediately made her reports 
to the Emperor her ^otherjheod^^ 

Chatter, v. n. ftabpern. 

(SWit with.) 

My teeth chattered with cold , et HciWtrten 
mit Die 3abn« »or Jt&Cte. 

Tom's teeth chattered with «>Jd; but 
before he could reply, they c h ottered 
with fear. (MarryaCs Jac. Faithful.) 



Cheat, v. a. Betruaen. 

(SOW at, into, of.) 
He cheated at play, er fpielte faifd) ; I have 
cheated him at length into the belief of it , icb, 
Babe ton fo aetdufdjt, toafi er et enblidj gefllauM 
$at; he has cheated me of* large sum, er bat 
midj urn tine fltojie ©umme betrogen. 

ffe cheats him o f a laced coat , and his 
banker of a bag of money, a jew of a dia- 
mond ring, and bespeaks a great supper in 
his name. (Montague's Lett.) 

Checker (Chequer), v. a. bunt madjen , bunt* 
fatbig autlegen ; untermengen, unternuid)en. 

(SDJit by, with.) 
Her levity was often chequered by melan- 
choly, ©cbrcevmutb serfebattete oft i&ren leidjten 
Sinn ; the life of man is checkered with i good 
and evil , bat inenfd)lid)e Ceben ift mit ®utem 
unb SBofem »ermifd?t. 

Her flighty levity was at times checquer- 
ed by fits of deep silence andmelanchoy. 
9 J {IV. Scott's Bride.) 

IV e sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer' d with the northern light. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Her secret delight was in the old legendary 
tales of ardent devotion and unalterable af- 
fection, checkered as they so of en are 
with strange adventures and supernatural 
horrors. V?. Scotts Bride.) 

This life is all chequer'd with plea- 
sures and woes, 
That chase one another, like waves of the 

deep, — .' 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 



Cheer, ». a. et n. mit Steubenaefdjrei be* 
arufen; etbeitetn , aufbeitern, erfreuen; auf* 
muntern, troften, SWut| macben, «nf'»J™» 
antreiben; auftitbten; fid) erbettern, SKutb 
fallen. 

(SHU by, on, up.) 

I was cheered by this news, biefe 9}acf)ri<bt 
erbeiterte mid}; cheer on the pack, the stag 
stands at bay, tteibe bie Aowcf an, bet *irfrt> 
fann ntcbt mebr fort; he cheered up bis ^ldiers, 
erfeuerte feine ©olbaten an; cheer up! ftifdj 
auf! hiftifl! mttnter! hecheeied up, tt erbeitette 
(Id), fa&telKutb ; my heart was not cheered up by 
bis sermon, feine $rebigt ttoftete metn$etj nid?t. 

Cheer on the pack ! the quarry stands at 

bay I 

Unscared by all the din ofMelbourn-ljouse 
By Lamb's resentment, or by Hollands 

spouse. 
(Byrorfs Engl. Bards.) 

Chill, v. a. et n. fait madjen ; frieren, fdjauern; 
crftatteu; wutbtot mad>en, nieberffblagen. 

(SJJit into, with.) 
He was chilled into misery , er »urte 
1 rent in« ©tent aeftutit ; be is chilling with cold, 
| et fdjaubert »or .Katte. 
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Aor deem'd be/ore his little day was done. 
One blast might c h ill him in t o misery. 

{Byron's Childe Harold.) 
JVcre chill 1 d into a se(fish prayer/or 

light. 
(Byron's Darkness.) 



Clear 



My life's beset, my path is lost, 
The gale has chilled my limbs 



with 



my li 
frost. 

(fr. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 
Some, chilled with watching, spread 
r» ... , . their hands 

O'er the huge, chimney's dying brands. 

(fV. ScotCs Lady of the Lake.) 
Something that works upon me like a spell. 
Or like the feeling made my childish ear 
Doat upon tales of superstitious dread, 
Attracting while they e hi I I'd my heart 

with fear, 
[fr, Scott's Halidon Hill.) 

ft*ern ; fllucfen, lorfcn ; jig. licMofeit. 
(3Wit at.) 

We could oot help chuckling at his puns. 

They had a thousand sly things to sav to 
the waiting - maid, whom they called Louisa, 
orbthelmda, and a dozen other fine names, 
changing the name every time, and chuc k- 
ling amazingly at their own waggery. 

(fr. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Claim , #. OnforuA, gortming ; bai JRedjt i u 
forbcrn; ©cbabloa&altung. * 

(3ftit on, to.) 

I have no claim to (on) that inheritance, (A 

*Mbtu4 • ne&men; his claim to the crown cn- 
no! 1* disputed, fein Slnforttd) au f bi< Stvont 

S^fift'JX: er fann ,tinf " an| ** 

you design," said Mhlon , „r 0 / 0un rf 

' V.? <7,p * an .'/ ff«5M>er /o an extrajudicial 
question" [f y. Scott's Bride ) 

,hn,?L aH S howecer > « '««*' confessed, 
that the claims of Leo X. to the applause 
and gratitude ofajier limes, are chiefftoTe 
'*"**' -fr « <*• «««!/?cen, encouragement 

(Boscoe's Leo X.) 
1hinewas thepraise,bright models to afford 

Blest had ambition not destroyed his c la im 
To the mild lustre of thy- pZrer fame*. 
Xenophon. (/# f /z^/ , 

thenVit e „r/ Uke i Ge "T an ' r h0 ^ rst 
u Z^TZ * 1, an L a 'J e ** tA overturned, the 
ZJJl " monarcn V of Borne, will occupy a 
"' ore t m P ort <"'t P'ace in this history and 
possess a stronger, and if we may use the ex- 



I pre ssiun , a more domestic claim to our at- 
tention , and regard. ( Gibbon's Hist ) 
These claims to joy (if mortals joy might 

Will cost him many a sigh*—)'"^ 

( ^bung's flight Thoughts.) 

Cl ^il'J' Wagtn, ffctfen; 

(SWtt in, into, on, to, up.) 
He wasc/fl^rf into Bedlam, er tourbe in* 
-tiul^ou* gtjhd* ; he clapt to the door, tr fcfcrnifi 
•i* ? V re *" ; 1 havc c/< V 8 P U ™ *» the horse, 

!? Jlfc bie 6 * oren « f 3«* tn 5 

it to that , fugen €ie tt an ; c/«p your knees 

S3?2Lf%ffeL™ rB * * 8ide ', rt>*n©if aeWIoffcncr 
aur ttm SUffrbt ; more sails were clapt on, eg 

wtirfcen me&r ®eo.el aufgefrannt ; I shall c/<r» 

a writ on his back , id) m«be tbn arretiren lot* 

leu ; have you clapped on a saddle ? baben €ie 

| emtn Sattcl aufgeUgt? he was clapped up in 

pmon for debls, fr murbe tuegtn @dmlben in* 

Wefanam§ fluent; clap up these things to- 

pilier , jjarfen Sit bitfe ©a**n eiliaft cin ; I 

iSSfSte' "S * bar ^ in ' 6«6e cinen ^anbet 
9 t '* l °n«t ; the peace was clapped up, tt rourbe 
tit allrr (J.fe cin ffritbe 9 cfrf>lo^n; clap a seal 
it, brudeii Sit cin «ctf<ftaft bacauf; be 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

hJi!i?F S 2 n ° l ? p P edon <* oroad-brimmed 
*£"to*/^/jac0, «;n,cn^« P e nim mftreh 
g« a 'r of what d'ye call him, in Bartholomeio 
fair, which he kept up by extraordinary antic 

£?S2L' Sf-F**™** mueh ^ch stuff, as 
the other talked to the puppets. 

(Montague's Letters.) 



While his comrade, that did no hurt, 
is clapp'd up fast m prison for't. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
Oimth she , there are no bargains driv'n 
fiSTStef* ctapp'd up in heav'n,' 
There is no heav'n in marriages. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
Clear , adj. et adv. Btlt f far ■ n#ii«. *mim . 

fflit from, of, off, over.) 

he w»s clear of ihis crime, er war an fciefem 

r; B f ,e «' 'J P abt ttint «*«fb«n' keep 
of, untfrlaffeii eic bn«, b(eif>«n 6ie bavon • 

men; he leapt clear over the ditch 
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Mild Charity's glow, 
To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear. 

(Byron's Poems.) 

Sarpt , blest name! from every foible 

clear, 

Not more to science than to virtue dear. 

(IV. May ley's Essay.) 

Clear , 9. a. et n. erbeften , auf belt tn ; fldren ; 
aufMdren, aufbeitern j (fell merben; reinigen, 
abinafdw, listen; an«b o(§en ; fre i matben ; 
auelaben ; Tcd)tfcrtigen ; frei roerben , loGfom* 
men; nerlaffen; rein geroinnen; cerfaufen, 
aufrdumcn ; a. an j bejablen ; abriumen , rdu* 
men; au«jdten. 

(9Wit at, away, for, from, of, off, up.) 

1 hive cleared the ship at the custom-house, 
id) babe fur ta« fc*iff ttn 3ofl bejablt; the 
mist cleared away , ber 9lebel »erf<bn>anb , (be 
rubbish must be cleared away, ber $<butt mu£ 
Keggcr&umt roerben ; we cleared (the ship) /"or 
action , wit biclten una jum Jtampfe bereit ; be 
has cleared me from this debt, cr pat mid) teie* 
ftr @d)ulb entboben, mid) von biefer Sdjulb enfs 
bunben ; he could not clear hi nisei I" from this 
crime, cr f mute ltd) ton biefem !8crbred)cn nid)t 
reinigen ; this country is now cleared of rob- 
bers, biefel 8anb ifi nun von SRdubern gefdubert ; 
has be cleared offhis dehts? bat er feint ©d)ul« 
km abgerragen? this marble must be cleared 
"JT. biefcr URarmor muf abgef&liffen werben , 
the weather cleared up , baf SBettet Hdtte fid) 
our"; 1 have cleared up this affair, id) babe btefe 
6ad?c aufgetidrt, aus einanber gefefct. 

As the sun rose, the mist gradually clear- 
ed away. (Marry at's J. Faithful.) 

When the portrait was now taken down, 
in clearing for action, he (Nelson) de- 
sired (he man who removed it , to take care 
of his guardian angeL 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

His (CromweWs) religion must always be a 
subject of much doubt, and probably of doubt 
which he himself could hardly have cleared 
u p. (W. Scott's Woodstock.) 

Cling, v. ir. n. tteben, anbdngen, fid) anflams 
metn ; Jig. anbdngen. 

(9Wtt to.) 

The ivy clings to ibe Iree , ber (Sfcfieu Hams 
mert fid} an beu ©aum an ; they did not cling 
long to their leader, fie bingtn tbrem ttnfubrrr 
nid)t lange an. 

Let him who crawls enamoured of decay, 
Cling fo his couch, and sicken years 

away. 
(Byron's Corsair.) 

And as a child, when soaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother's 

breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's 

roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

Thou sweetest thing, 
That e'er didjlx its lightly-jlbred sprays 
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To th<! rude rock, ah ! wouldst thou cling 

to me? 
(Joanna Baillie's Poems.) 

Why, old man, would you cling to a 
falling tower T (W. Scott's Bride.) 

The heart will seek its kindred heart 
And cling to it as close as ever. 

(Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

For my part, I hate to see prudence c ting- 
ing to the green suckers of youth; 'tis like 
ivy round a sapling, and spoils the growth 
of the tree. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Clone, v. a. et n. fd)(iefien , jufdjlie jitn , guma> 
then; x>erfd>lie|ien; abfd)lie§en, enbigen; fid) 
fd)lie>en ; Jig- immmtn geratbtn. 
(SWit tn, up, upon, with.) 

They are now closing in fight , fie geratben 
jefct in Jtanpf ; the letter is closed up, ber ©rief 
ift nerftegclt (jNfammen gelegt) ; the ice closed 
upon us , bas <5is fcblon fid) urn un« ber ; I did 
not know whether he closed with me, id) rtniptc 
nitbt , ob et tt mit mir bid t ; I close with your 
terms , id) genebmige 3bre ©ebingungen : the 
French closed (in) with the English , bie ©ran* 
jofen >r urc en mit ben ©ngldnbern banbaemetn. 

But, ere they c I o s e d in desperate Jight, 
Bloody with spurring came a knight. 

(W. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 

With this proposal I joyfully closed, 
having determined to increase my salary by 
managing a little farm. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

On the next day the ice closed upon 
them, and no opening was to be seen any 
where , except a hole or lake , as it might be 
called, of about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, where the ships lay fast to the ice 
with their ice anchors. 

(Southey's L\fe of Nelson.) 

Clone , adj. et adv. »erfd)ioffen ; verbotgm ; 
enge , nabe an, babei , ganj nape , bid)t babei. 

(9Wit by, in, to.) 

We went close by the wind , rotr bieften tm* 
nabe am SBinbe \ we were close in shore, roir 
tvaren bitbt beim 8anbe ; he was close in bed, 
cr batte fid) im SJette roobi verbuUt; I Followed 
him close to bis lodging, id) folgte ibm bit an 
feme 2Bobnuna, btd)t auf brm ftujic nad) ; my 
garden is close to the churchyard, mein ©arten 
ifi nape am tfird>bofe; he slicks close to him, tr 
xft tbm fianb^aft crgeben. 

She always appeared and disappeared 
close by the fountain, with which, there- 
fore, her lover judged she had some inexpli- 
cable connexion. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Close by those meads, for ever crown'd 
with Jlow'rs. (Pope's Rape of the Lock.) 

It was a little farm-house, surrounded with 
about twenty acres of vineyard , about as 
much corn ; and close to the house on one 
side was a potagerie. 

(Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

Close to her bridle-rein — ay, close to 
her bridle - rein / (W. Scott's Bride.) 
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Cloud, v. a. et n. bmfltftn, umwolfen, truben, 
»crbunft(n ; fid) umjit$tn, wolfig mcrben. 
fSHit over, with.) 

The sky clouds over, btr •Qimnut toitb trube;' 
his eyes were clouded with melancholy, feint 
Olugen trubu 3Reland)oKe. 

Coeval, adj. gleid) alt. 

(SDiit with.) 
[Coeval , contemporary , »ergt. mein ©tyno* 
nt)ttt. J&anbwijrtetb. p. 54.] 
This was coeval with the siege of this town, 
kitS gefd)a$ ju gtcirficr 3eit , a(0 bitfe ©tabt bt* 
taflert wurbe. 

TAe ehurch was surrounded by yew - trees, 
which seemed almost coeval with itself. 

(W. Irving' s Sketch Book.) 

The fores? s trees (coeval with the hour 
When Paradise upsprung) — 

(Byron's Heaven and Earth.) 

This grievance coeval with the settle- 
ments of Spain in the countries situated on 
the Pacific ocean, is at last redressed. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Coincide, v. n. jufammentreffm ; ubereinflim* 
nun. 

(gjlit in, with.) 

They coincided in opinion , fie ftimtnten in 
Hjrtr 2N fin una uDereiu ; these Hoes coincide 
with each other, bitft 8initn trtfftn gufammen. 

There was an astronomer who had under- 
taken to place a sun-dial upon the great 
weather-cock on the townhouse, by adjusting 
the annual and diurnal motions of the earth 
and sun, so as to answer and coincide 
with all accidental turnings of the wind. 

(Swtfi y s Gulliver.) 

The manners of the country in this , as in 
many other respects, coincided with 
those of France before the revolution. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Collate, v. a. »tr(ti$tn, ertbeilen; oergfeu 
djen , coUationircn, gtgtn tinanbtr $alten. 
(9Wit to.) 

He has been collated to this church , tt ift 
ibm bitfe JTird)t trtbeilt rocrbtn ; 1 have collated 
this book to the manuscript, id) babe bitft* 
33ud) mit btr ^anbfcbrift vtrglidun. 

Collect, v. a. famnuln, jufammtnbringtn, tin* 
jitbtn, vtrtinigtn; btmtrftn; folqtrn, fctjlit- 
| en ; v. refl. fid) fammtln , fid) fafjtn. 

(Wtfrom, into.) 

We may collect from his discourse that he 
never deviated from truth, tvir fonntn out ftintr 
JRtbe ftblitfkn , bajj tr nit von ber 2Babrb>it abs 
toid) ; his contributions to periodicals were 
afterwards collected into oue volume , ftinc 
99titrdgt ju 3<ttfd)rifttn tvurbm nadjbtc in cinem 
93anbt vereiiiigt. 

He (Goldsmith) wrote many essays for va- 
rious periodical publications, and afterwards 
collected them into one volume, finding 



that they were unceremoniously appropriated 
by his contemporaries. 

(W. Scott's Lives of the Novelists.) 

Combat, v. n. fid) fd}fagen, fdmpftn, ffreiten ; 
fid) ttibtrfefcau 

[Wit for, with.) 

They combated for their chief, fie fampften 
fur ibctn 2lnfu$rtr; he combated with my 
friend for bis right, er fdntyfte mit meincm 
Sreunbe fur fein ffiedjt. 

The chiefs combated for victory , the 
companions fo r the chief. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Come, v. ir. n. fommtn ; gelangen ; gtratben ; 
gtlingtn ; nfibtr fommtn ; erfolgen j erlangen ; 
tterben. 

(2)iit about, at, by, in, in-for, into, off, on, to, ' 
up, up-to-witn, upon.) 

How did this come about? n?ie trug fid) bit* 
ju? what do yon come about? wai fucben ©it? 
it is difficult to come at a true information of it, 
e« ift fcbtctr, tint mab>e 9]adsrid)t bacon ju er* 
langen ; you shall have it , when you come by, 
©it fdltn t* babtit, totnn fit sorbtf gt$en; how 
did he come by it? wit fam tr bflju? come in ! 

?trtin! you were long in coming ? ©it blttben 
angt ait* ; I sball come in for it, id) roerfee 
barauf 3ln|>rud> marfjtn ; he came into posses- 
sioa of my garden , tt btfam mtintn ®arttn in 
SBtfty; he came off, tr tntroid) ; be came off 
with credit, tr fam mit Qfyttn tot; you will 
come off a loser , ©it wtrbtn babti Btilitrtn ; I 
shall come on you for it, id) tvtrbt mi(b btebalb 
an ©it fcalttn ; he comes on very well in his 
studies, ftmt ©tufcitn gtljitn fet)r gut ; this Irce 
does not come on here, bitftr 33aum fommt t)ter 
nid)t fort; night was coming on, bie 92ad)t 
riicfte £tran ; he came to the ihrone some years 
ago, tr aetangtt cor tinigen Sabrtn anf ben Xfyton ; 
how does he come to know it ? motytt totij) tr ba« ? 
I shall not come to it, id) fttrtot ntcfct tintuiUU 
gtn; he shall come to the healh (cant.), tr foil 
btjabjen ; the corn comes up , baS @ttrtibe 
ftiint; he came up to me, tr ndfctrtt fid) inir; 
this comedy does not come up to the original, 
bitfe Jfpmfoit trrtidit ba« Original nid)t; that 
comes up to your meaning, ba0 fommt mit 3br«r 
5)} timing itbtrtiu ; I could not come up with the 
regiment, i(b fonntt ba< {Regiment ni(bt tins 
boltn ; at this sight fear came'upon me, btt bit* 
ftm anblidt ubtrfltl mid) Sutd)t ; I shall come 
upon you for it, id) wtrbe mid) be«^alb an ©ie 
fatten. 

We had both agreed that money was never 
so hard to be come at as now. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

The tear, down childhood's cheek that 

flows, 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by , 

And waves the bush . the flower is dry. 

(IV. Scott's Hokeby.) 

Doctor. How came she by that light? 

Gentleman. Why, it stood by her : she 
has light by her continually; 'tis her com- 
mand. (Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 
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That beard and I should be acquainted, 
Before 'twas conjured and inchanted ; 
It did belong to a worthy knight, 
However this goblin is come by' t. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
A father must form wishes for his child as 
toon as it c o m e s in to the world, and I will 
make mine, that he may live to make as good 
use of life , as one that shall be nameless , is 
now doing at Cambridge. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

How came we , I pray , by our ancient 
name of Englishmen ? 

(Shaftsbury's Misc. Reflexions.) 
For if with conquest I come off, 
(And that I shall do sure enough) 
Quarter thou canst not have , nor grace 
By law of arms in such a case. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
In all cases of slander currency, whenever 
the drawer of the lie was not to be found, the 
injured parties should have a right to come 
on any of the indorsers. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal,) 

Our life should resemble a long day of 

light, 

And our death come on, holy and calm 

as the night! 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

I thought what all his learning would 
come to. (Fielding's Turn Jones.) 

When she (Elisabeth) came to the throne, 
England ranked only among the secondary 
kingdoms; before her death, 1003, it had 
risen to a level with the first nations in Eu- 
rope. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

The next person they came up to, had 
scrawled a variety of Jigures on a piece of 
slate. (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

We have no dialogue in comedy, that 
comes up to the correct, graceful , and 
elegant simplicity of Terence. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

Though we had heard many strange de- 
scriptions of the scene, none of them at all 
came up to it. ( Gray's L etters.) 

I saw the sudden change that came upon 
him , beneath my gaze. 

(Dickens' Pickwick Club.) 
That is what he aimed at, and nothing 
short of this can come up to our principles. 

(Berketeys' Alciphron.) 

Ctmmani, s. £crr|d>aft, ©malt; (Jem* 
tnanbo; ®ebot , ©ffebj; lltberflfbt; «e» 
fttilung, Orbtc, Slufttag, (Somntiffton ( tm 
£anb«l.) 

(9JIU at, by, under, of.) 

I am always at your command, i<b fte&e ftttt 
ju 3f)rtm Stffljle ; it has been bought at com- 
mand, t< ift auf ©tfteflung gtfauft worbtn ; this 
dog is at no command, bicfr* ift tin Jtfaffcr (ift 
nUbt abgetidjtft) ; I did it by his command, i<6 
tbat ti auf fcinm 8«febt; the regiment was 
under his command, bas Wcginunt mat vmttx 
fciucm (Sommanbc ; he has a dog under good 



command, tt bat cincn gut abgtridjtcten <$unb; 
he brought them under his command, tr btaefcte 
fie unlet fetne ©otnidfjigfett; be has the com- 
mand of our army, ft btfc^ligt unfer4?e«r; I 
knew the words of command, id) wuptc bte 
Gommanbirtvorte ; the castle has the command 
of the port, bat Sdjlcp bcbtrtfdjt ben £afen. 

The moon shines full at his command, 
And all the stars obey. 

(J. Walt's Poems.) 

Sir Henry threatens retaliation for his 
death ; and Washington is as firm as if half 
the world were at his command. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

And here is all the expensive magnificence 
that you can suppose in a palace founded by 
a vain, luxurious young man, with the wealth 
of a vast empire at his common d. 

(Montague's Letters.) 
Another sign she made, to say, 
That I had nought to fear , that all 
W ere near , a t my command or call, 
And she would not delay 
Her due return. (Byron's Mazeppa.) 

But within a few months, when the resent- 
ment of the soldiers began to subside, and 
the name of M us tap ha to be forgotten , Ach- 
met was strangled by the Sultan's com- 
mand, and Huston reinstated in the office 
of Visier. (Robertson's Charles F.) 

Ctmment (Commentate) , v. a. Suelegungen 
obtt ftnmerfungcn ma<btn. 

(Wit on.) 

How many writers have commented on 
Shakspeare ! mic vtclc @d)tiftf)c(Wt baben uber 
@. ttutfUgungtn gemadjt ! 

The parson , I am told, has been for some 
time meditating acorn men tar yon Slrutt. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Commit, v. a. libergtben , anvertrattcn ; »er= 
bafun ; begrben ; anffcfccu. 

(9)1 it on, to, upon.) 

Violence has been committed on (upon) him, 
man bat ibm Oewalt angttban ; he is now com- 
mitted to prison, «r ifl jtfct inftOefdnantfj gebracbt; 
his body was committed to the grave last night, 
gefterii 3l6fnD wutbe fein Jldrptt bcerbigt; to 
whom have you committed this business? tetm 
baben ©ie bat ©tfcbdft anwtraut? the trans- 
action has been committed to writing, bit 3?er- 
banblung ift ju 9)apitr gebra<bt roorbfn; shall I 
commit myself to his honesty? foil id) fciuet 
(S&tlicbfeit traucit? 

She very kindly betrayed me to one of her 
former lovers , by whose care and diligence 
I was immediately apprehended and com- 
mitted to gaol. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

By the institutions of Sparta, therefore, 
the working of wool , the labors of the loom 
and needle, and other mean mechanical arts, 
were generally committed to servile 
hands. (Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Still, however , you must remember , that 
the tale told by one friend, and listened to 
by another, loses half its charms when c o ra- 
mi t ted to paper. (W. Scott's Rob Roy.) 
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She {Avarice) seduced her (Earth's) chil- 
dren to eo mm it the detestable crime of par- 
ricide upon her, and mangling her body, 
to ransack her very bowels for hidden trea- 
sure. (Hume's Essay.) 

Commodious , adj. Sequent , fugHdj ; nu|» 
lid? ; braudjbat. 

((Wit /or.) 

This pUee is not commodious for a pond, 
biefe ®tetle tfft nidjt »affenb 311 eincm Seidje; we 
have chosen a haven commodious for the pur- 
pose, »ir bairn cincn jum 3n>etfe wffenben $a* 
fen flewd^It. 

Communicate, v. n. in einanber ge v en , an 
etnanber ftofien. 

<2Jitt wt'M.) 
These houses do not communicate with each 
other , biefe $6ufer geben nidjt in einanber. 

Commute, v. a. taufdjen, aettaufdjen, ou«= 
medjfeln ; tcrtucmbeln. 

(SWit/or.) 

The sentence of death pronounced on him 
has been commuted for transportation, baft 
oegen ibn autgefrrodiene Sobceurtyeil if) in 
£ran«»>ortation »cct»anbelt morben. 

Comparable, adj. t>ergtei<f>bar. 

(9»it to.) 

Nothing is comparable to the possession of 
a true friend, nid}t0 ift mit bent 93eft^< eincl 
ttabren Srcunbe* ju waltidjen ; his condition 
is not comparable to mioe, feine Sage ift mit 
bcr meimgen nicbt )u vcrglcteben. 

The wars of whist are comparable to 
the long, steady, deep-rooted, rational, anti- 
pathies of the great French and English na- 
tions. (Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

Compare, v. a. etn. verafeid)en ; gieidtadV 
ten; metteifern, e« oufne^men mit — ; etne 
SBergleidjung att«6altin. 

{mit to, with.) 

How can you compare his lodging to mine, 
toie fonncn <§ie feine SEBobnung bcr meinigen 
g(et<bad>ten ; 1 compared him with myself, id) 
fcerglid} ibn mit mit felbft; her figure could 
compare with the proudest beauty, ib)te @c= 
ftaltfonntc tt mit bet ftoljcfien ©djonbett auf« 
nebmen. 

• „/ fancy, sir, if cried the player , ,Jew of 
our modern dramatists would think themsel- 
ves much honoured by being compared to 
the writers you mention." 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 
The middle order may be compared to 
a town , of which the opulent are forming 
the siege. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

This moral kind of painting for the stage 
has been often compared to the painting 
for cupolas and ceilings, where the colors 
are overcharged , and every part is drawn 
excessively large, and beyond nature. 

(Hume's Essays.) 

From these lofty mountains descend rivers 
proportionably targe, with which the 



streams in the ancient continent are not to be 
compared. (Robertson's Hist, of America*) 

What is all other fate as compared to 
the death of terror? (Bulwer's Zanoni.) 

She maintains that none of his sons can 
compare with their father, when he was 
of their age, and was dressed out is his full 
suit of scarlet. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

The figure of Rebecca might indeed have 
compared with the proudest beauties of 
England, even though it had been judged 
by as shrewd a connoisseur as prince John. 

(W. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

What are his notes compar'd to thine? 

(Shenstone's Poems.) 

We may observe the different form of the 
national vanity in the inhabitant of either 
country, by comparing the eulogia which 
the Frenchman lavishes on France, with 
the sarcastic despondency with which the 
Englishman touches upon England. 

(Bulwer's Engl.) 

Comparison, s. 93ergletd)ung ; 93er$d(tniji ; 

®Utd)nt§. 

(SWit beyond, in-of, with, to.) 

It is beyond comparison , tt ift unvergleidjs 
lid) ; that is much in comparison of (with) 
what he did lately, bie* ift Diet in 33erg(eid)tmg 
mit bent, xvat tt ntulirf) tbat. 

So meditated a mother , to whom the qua- 
lities of her children's hearts, as well as the 
prospect of their domestic happiness, seemed 
light in comparison to their rank and 
temporal greatness. 

(W. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Compassion, s. Sttitfeiben, (St&armen. 
(9)1 it for, in- to, of, on.) 

I have compassion for your wounds, 3fjre 
SBunben erreaut mein SRitlcito ; it was only in 
compassion to you , tt gefdjab nur au6 97iit(eis 
ben mit 3§ncn ; he look uo compassion of me, 
er batte feiit 3Ritletb mit mtr ; have compassion 
on me, bafren ©«« SWitleib mit mir; he bad no 
compassion on the distressed man, er tyattc 
fein Grrbarmen mit bem ungltttfltdjen 9Wanne. 

But we were no women, had we not co m- 
p ass ion for the wounds which true love 
deals. (W. Scott's Eenil worth.) 

Now then, Charles, be honest and give 
us your real favourite. — Why , I have with- 
held her only in compassion to you. If 
I toast her, you must give a round of her 
which is impossible — on earth. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
For ye had compassion of me in my 
bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling of your 
goods , knowing in yourselves that ye have 
tn heaven a belter and an enduring substance. 

(Hebreufs X. 34.) 
,,9fy good friend Peter", replied Tinto, 
„/ observe you are perfectly incorrigible ; 
however, I have compassion on your 
dulness, and am unwilling you should be 
deprived of the pleasure of understanding my 



peers , 
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picture, and of gaining , at the 



e time, a 

eubjectfor your own pen." 

(fV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Compete At, adj. inldng(id) , fritmidienb 

*>affenb, tciuglich, fdjirflid)} befugt. 
(STOit fo.) 

The army of this litlle country is more than 
competent to its (her) defence, tat -0eer bieftl 
fietntn Sanbef iftmeb> al« gulaiigUd) jn feintr 
33crt v < cibigitng. 

7'Ae enjoyments and sufferings compe- 
tent to man's nature, are either animal or 
intellectual. (Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

The usher was not over competent to 
teach the two first; the hoys not over willing 
to learn the latter. 

(Marryat's Jae, Faithful.) 

Competition, s. URifbetoerbung , SBrtteifer, 
»nfptiM$ ; Giugtgeitfleilroig, ®era.ldd>. 

(fBtitwith , with —for.) 

I came in competition with him , i(ft Ivurbc 
mit ipm vergtichen, ibm entgege ngefe^t , fain niit 
i$m in Jtcnfurrcnj; this picture cannot come in 
competition with mine, fciefr* Qcmiilbe fann 
bem meiiitgen nidrt gleiffefommeii, ift nid>t* gcgen 
bal mehtige ; I stood in competition with him 
for ibis office, id? bett«arb tiiicb mit ibm urn 
ticfed ?lnu. 

Conscious pride taught the German females, 
to suppress every tender emotion that stood 
in competition with honour, and the 
first honour of the sex has ever been that of 
chastity. (Gibbons History.) 

Principles of duly we may , perhaps , hear 
me limes inculcated; but we seldom behold 



brought 
worldly profit. 

Cainploln, v. 



into competition with 
(Blair's Sermons.) 

n. fid) beffagen. 
(SWit of.) 

I have no reason lo complain of him, id) 
$abt Feinen Qtainb, mid) fiber \%n jn beffagen ; 
she complained of head-ache , fie beffagte fid) 
fiber Jtepfroeb. 

His habits were temperate , and he neither 
declined nor complained of fatigue. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

Jul. I come, great duke, for justice I 
Jaq. You shall have it. 

Of what do you complain? 

(Tobin's Honey Moon.) 

Compliance, s. SBiafaBrung; SBiKfabrigs 
feit; SHatffemmcn ; ©rftillung einer ©ebin* 
gung; Sfrtigfcir. 

t» — with, to, with.y 
In compliance with vour wish, I have paid 
the bill, um 3bren SBinifd) }u*rfitQ<n, 3b«m 
5Gunfd)e gtmdf babe id) ben SBfcfiffl bcjnbjt ; 
it was not from compliance with form , cf mar 
nicht, urn bem JBraudje nad)}tih>mtnen. 

She had risen, in compliance with a 
signal from her observant aunt. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 



The learned among them confess the ab- 
surdity of this doctrine; but the practice still 
continues , in compliance to the vulgar. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

They told her , that compliance with 
this last demand was contrary to their con- 
science. (Hume's Htst. of England.) 

— a true feeling ftr your welfare, and a 
free compliance with all honest wishes. 

(Byron's M. Faliero.) 

The day preceding my father's journey 
(before which time I scarce ever left him) , I 
went to take my leave of some of my most in- 
timate acquaintance, particularly of Mr. Wat- 
son, who dissuaded me from burying myself, 
as he called it, out of a simple compliance 
with the fond desires of a foolish old fellow. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I am sure it is not from any compliance 
with form. (Swift's Letters.) 

Compliment, *. Jlonndiment ; ©efdjenf. 
(9»it of, on.) 

He made me a compliment of Moore's works, 
er hat iiitr 9)loort'« SBerfe ocrcbjrt; I made him 
compliments on his remarks, icb macbtc thm 
&emp(imente fiber feint SJemerfitngen. 

He heard her sentiments with peculiar at- 
tention, sometimes with looks very expressive 
of approbation ; but seldom declared nis opin- 
ion on the subject, much less made com- 
pliments to the lady on the justness of 
her remarks. (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

He began with compliments on my 
libei ty. (Swift's Gulliver.) 



, v. a. etn. fcmplimentiren ; 
JfomtflimetUe matben; begluffmunffben ; loben, 
rubmtn, fdjmeidjeln; befdjenfen; vetefjren. 

(SOI it about, on, with.) 
He complintcnted her about being most 
hauiisome, er mad)te ibr tfomplimente, bap fie 
fe6r fd)cn fei ; I have complimented bim on his 
safe arrival , id» mcidjte ibm tuegen fetner gfud= 
lichen Snfunft titein JtcmpUmeitt ; they have 
complimented me with a ticket for the play, 
fxe baben mid) mit einetn SMUet ju bem ®rfiaii= 
fpiele befd>eitft ; they complimented with each 
other, fte mcidjtcn fid) Jtoinpliniente. 

Whenever a man's friends begin to com- 
pliment him about looking young , he 
(a bachelor) may be sure that they think he 
is growing old. 

(IV. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

He has treasured up many remarkable say- 
ings of the late king, particularly one which 
the king made to him on afield-day, com - 
p li men t ing him on the excellence of his 
horse. (IV. Irving' '* Bracebridge Hall.) 

The first of the princes appears to have en- 
joyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour, 
which sometimes tempted the Romans to com- 
pliment him with the regal title. 

(Gibbon's History.) 



Comply 

Comply , v. n. tviftfabren, fofgen, nadjgeben, 
gefdllig fein , fid) naeb etoa« ricbten, fid) »or* 
ein ergeben. 

(SRit with.) 

He complies with my humour, er fliebt meU 
nen £aunen nad) ; I comply with your proposal, 
id) bin mit 3brem 9iorfd>lage jufrleben ; we must 
comply with the time, mir muffen un« in bie 
iJeit fdjirfen. 

7"^ere u>a* something in Kate's manner that 
was not to be resisted, and so Pipkin com- 
plied with the invitation. 

(Dickens" Pickwick Club.) 

Not being in a capacity of complying 
with his demand, he ordered his footman 
to be called up. (Goldsmith's ficar.) 

They who complywith the Government, 
and yet retain their old principles , are far 
the best, the wisest, the honestest , and most 
numerous of all the clergy. (Steele's Hist.) 

fVith cv'ry wild absurdity comply , 
And view each object with another's eye. 

(S. Johnson's Poet. Irorks.) 

Comport, v. n. ficb ©ertragen, ubcreinfiimmen. 
(9Hit with.) 

This expense does not comport with my 
parse, bicfe 2lu«gabe certtigt fid) nid)t mit meU 
nem JBeutel. 

Compose , v. a. jufammenfefcen ; ©erfertigen, 
©erfaffen, auSarbetten ; bcrciten, crbnen, 
red)t Icv|en ; |d)lid)ten: fefcen (typ. term); 
fomtooniren (mus. term). 

<mtfor, of, to.) 

He is now composed for his cud , er Jjat fid) 
nun )um 5obe ©orbereiiet; (his regiment is 
composed of Spaniards , bicfc6 {Regiment bes 
fle^C aut ©tnnicm ; this poem is composed of 
two unconnected parts , ciefefl ©ebid)t befiebt 
aut §wei uiuufammcnbangeMctn Sbeilen ; I com- 
posed myself to sleep, irt> begab mid) jur JHube. 

Compound , v. n. ftd) ©ttgleidjen , fid) tint* 
9«n , fid) abjinben. 

Wit for, with.) 

They will compound for their fault, fie User* 
ben t&ren Strife nwber gut madden; I shall 
compound for his extravagance, id) rocrbe feine 
iDerjdmenfcung (9lulfdn©eifung) toieber gut ma* 
djen, mid) toegen berfelben abfinben; he has 
compounded with me, er b>t fid) mit mit ©er* 
glidjen ; he was fain to compound with his 
estate to save his life, er mupfe fcin (Bcrmfgen 
baran fefcen, um ftin ficben ju rctten. 

But / hare lived to see such a change in the 
manners of women, that I would now be will- 
ing to compound with them for that 
name, although I then thought it disgrace- 
ful enough , if they would deserce no worse. 

(Richardson's Works.) 
No , no, — if Charles has done nothing 
false or mean , I shall compoun dfo r his 
extravagance. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Comprise , p. a. in fid) faffen , in fid) regrei* 
fen , entbsdten. 

(SWit in.) 



Concerned 

What I have to communicate to you, shall be 
comprised in a few words, xoat id) 3$nen mit* 
jutbeilen babe, foil in wenigen Shorten befteb>n* 

Compute , v. a. reebnen , brrcdjncn , uber* 
fdjlagen. 

(SKit at.) 

The loss is computed at (estimated at) two 
millions, bee Serlnfi toirb auf jn?ei SWittionen 
beredjnet. 

The population (of Russia in Asia) is c o in- 
put ed at no more than eight millions and 
a half. (Hartley's Geography.) 

Conceal , r. a. ©erheimlidjen, ©erbebten, ©er» 
bergen. 

(«Kit//-ow.) 

[To conceal, dissemble, disguise, ©ergf. 

mein €ijnom)in. $anb)©6rterb. p. 57.] 
This secret shall remain concealed from her, 
biefej (Mebeimnifi foil ib,r unbefannt blciben ; I 
concealed my grief/rom him, id) ©erbarg meis 
ntn Summer ©or ibm. 

True love will not brook reserve ; it feels 
undervalued and outraged, when even the 
sorrows of those it loves are concealed 
from it. (If. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

I have no hopes, nor wishes but this — 
Conceal my death from every human 
being. (Byron's Fragm.) 

Conceit, s. JBeatiff, ®ebanfe ; 3Reinuna ; 9Jor* 
Hebe; gute 9)ieimmg ©on fid) felbft; tftnfall. 
(9)iit of, out of— with.) 

She had ever a great conceit o/hcrself , fie 
batte immer eine bobe 2)trtming ©on fid) ; he 
seems to be out of conceit with himself, er 
fd)eint mit fid> Wbft unuifricben ut fcin I am 
out of conceit with it , i<!b bin beffen uberbriifs 
fig ; you have put me out of conceit with it, 
©ie baben c6 mir verleibet. 

Conceited , part. adj. eingebilbet. 

(SJJit of.) 

There is no man more conceited o/" him self 
than this prince , fein fDJaun bilbet fid) me^r 
ein, all biefer $rin) ; he is not so much con- 
ceited of his science as of bis wit, er bilbet fid) 
nidjt fo »iel anf feine Jtenntmffe, al« auf feinen 
SBifr ein. 

Concerned, part. adj. betroffen ; in etwa« 
©ertcidett, babei intereffirt; befummett, in 
Unrube. 

(9)iit about, at, for, in, with.) 

Why are you concerned about it? toarum 
ftnb <&it baruber bcfilminert? I am grcaily con- 
cerned at it , bn3 belrubt mid) feb> ; I am con- 
cerned for his fate, fein Sdjirffat geb* m i r 
na$c ; he is not concerned in that conspiracy, 
er ift in biefer 3?erfd)tvorung. ni<bt begrtffen ; I 
will not be concerned with him , id) n>ifl nid)t6 
mit i^m ju t^un babeu ; I was once concerned 
with him in the American trade, id) tvar einfl 
mit i$m toegen be! amerifanifdjen -&anbel3 ©er* 
bunben. 

When I refect, what an inconsiderable 
little atom every single man is, with respect 
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to the whole creation, methinks, it is a shame 
to be concerned at the removal of such a 
trivial animal as I am. (Pope's Letters.) 

How extremely they will be concerned 
for him, yea , and afflicted too for no cause. 

( Tillotson's Sermons.) 

I hope in God he will still mend, continued 
he — we are all of us concerned for him. 

(Sterne's Tristram Shandy.) 

The important affairs in which this prince 
was subsequently concerned fall mostly 
within the province of English history. 

(Th. Moored Hist, of Ireland.) 

Why did thou chuse that cursed Sin, 
Hypocrisy , to set up in ? 
Because it is the thriving"**! Calling, 
The only Saints-Bell that rings all in : 
I n which all Churches are concer nW. 

(Butler's Hudribras.) 

Concur, v. n. jufammentreffen ; ubtteinftiim 
mm, Sei^jfltt^ten ; mittoirfen ju — ; tterbuns 
benftin; jufammenfotnmett , jufammentreffen. 

(SWit in , to.) 
Every man concurs with you in this opinion, 
3tr £ tm aim ft in; in t nut 3bnen in biefer Stteinung 
uberein , t$eilt fie nut 3$nen ; this concurs to 
yoor purpose, biefee tmrft jit 3b>em Swede mit. 

In truth, our own private interest con- 
cur s in it , as it is making ourselves so 
many friends , instead of so many enemies. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Several circumstances concurred in dis- 
posing Ferdinand and Isabella to lend a fa- 
vorable ear to this disposal. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

No decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fall. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Things the most remote, are made to con- 
cur to the same salutary purposes. 

(Ferguson's moral Philosophy.) 

Condescend , v. n. fid? fcerafclaffcn ; nnllfab> 
rm i geruben j fid> untem>erfm , eimvilligen. 
(9Jiit to.) 

The house of commons would not condescend 
to this proposal, to? llnter&atll ir elite in biefeu 
JBcrfcblag nidjt miUige n ; the king condescend- 
ed to speak with me , ber Jtcnig lief fid) b>ab, 
mit mtr ju foredjen. 

For certain it is , that notwithstanding the 
laboured definitions which very wise men 
have given us of the inherent beauty of vir- 
tue, we are always inclined to think her 
handsomest when she condescends to 
smile upon ourselves. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Condole, v. a. et n. [tin ©eileib tejeigen . 

bebauern, betrauern; $b>il an 3emanbe« 

idMiur; nebjnen. 

(9Wit on, upon, with.) 

I condole toith you on the death of your 
mother, icb frejeige 3bnen mtin JBciltib iibctba? 
$infd)eiben 3&m 2ttutter. 



I condole with you upon the loss of a 
father, whose great virtues and qualities 
[ must needs have made so many sharers with 
1 you in this affliction. (IV. Temple's Letters.) 

Conducive, adj. angemeffen; bettragenb ju. 

(3Bit to.) 

Exercise is conducive to health , SSeftegung 
i ft bee ©efunbbeit jutraglid?. 

The thoughts and attention of a savage are 
confined within the small circle of objects, 
immediately conducive to his preservation 
or enjoyment. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Jmerica.) 

Confer , v. a. ertb>ilen , wlei^en, ubertragen. 
(SMit on, upon.) 
Napoleon has conferred on many a German 
prince the title of king, 9Jal)olecm feat mambem 
beutfeben gurfhn ben Jitel eine« tfonig* gegeben ; 
the title of Duke was conferred on Nelson, 
9Mfon murbe ber Xitel einel £e«og< uerlie&en i 
he conferred a living upon his friend , er gob 
feinem ftreunbe tine witnbe ; he has conferred 

freat benefits upon his country , et b>t feinem 
anbe grof e ifiJo^t&aten erjeigt. 
The Queen conferred on poor Blount 
the honour of knighthood with a marked sense 
of reluctance. (IV. Scott's Kenilworth.) 

I shall only remark , that the greater part 
of the Italian princes of this period might 
with equal right pretend to the same honor; 
so that there is no particular reason for con- 
ferring on Leo the superiority over all 
the rest. (Roscoe's Leo X.) 

On the death of the ill-fated duke of Cla- 
rence , the office of lieutenant of Ireland was 
conferred by Edward upon his second 
son, Richard, duke of York. 

( Th. Moore's Hist, of Ireland.) 

True glory then, according to his own de- 
finition of it , is a wide and illustrious fame 
of many and great benefits conferred 
upon our friends, our country, or the whole 
race of mankind. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

These were testimonies of public regard, 
far beyond what modern manners confer 
upon genius. . (Blair's Lectures.) 

Confide, v. a. et n. ftd> terlaffen; tertrauen, 
fid? ansertraucn , fein iBertrauen fcften. 

(SDiit in , to.) 
[To confide, trust, *ergl» mein ©imommi. 
£anbn>6rterb. p. 59.] 

He confides in nobody , er traut Siimanbem ; 
I confde'd in his honesty , id) terlleS mid) auf 
feine 9leblid)feit ; he confides too much t« his 
riches, er rerlafft fid) ut febr ciuf feine JHeirt>= 
t&iimer; shall I confde in the truth of such a 
report? foil id} mid) auf bie Stt>a$rbeit fines fcl= 
(ben ®eru*te« terlnffen ? this negotiation could 
not have been confided to an abler politician, 
biefe Unterbanblung fennte feinem gewanbtern 
©taatSmanne antjertraut trtrben. 

Confess — confide in me, thou know'st 
my nature. (Byron's Faliero.) 

4* 
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But I am still thy friend, Leoline, and still 
thou wilt confide in me thy young sor- 
rows and thy young hopes, as thou ever didst. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

„H r ell, then," / exclaimed, ,,/ will be a 
hero! and confiding in providence, I 
(Nelson) will brave every danger." 

(Soulhey's Nelson.) 

Confident , adj. tttrtrmtfnb , gtwip; ju*er* 
fid)tlid) ; *erbad)tlo#t to'rcift. 

Wit of.) 

He was confident of success, er tear be* 
©rfolgt« gtwifj. 

Confine , v. n. et a. anarenjen , grenjen 5 be* 
atenjtn; einfdjranfen ; fid) befdiranfen; ems 
fperren. 

(Stttt in, on, to [with].) 
They have been confined in prison , fie finb 
cingtfperrt morbeit ; France confines on (with) 
Spain , granfreid) gienjt an ©panien : he is 
confined to one room , er Ijat nur eiu 3imnicr. 

/ have had time to see every thing with 
great leisure, having been confined se- 
veral days to this town by a swelling in my 
throat. (Montague's Letters.) 

The laws of Austria confine the woman's 
portion to two thousand for ins. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

„You have no cause, for alarm, ladies il , 
said the officer, pausing a moment, and con- 
templating the pale faces around him — ,,tny 
business will be confined to a few ques- 
tions. 1 ' (Cooper's Spy.) 

Its (the spirit of commercial enterprise) be- 
nefits were not confined to the trading 
and seafaring classes, the two interests more 
immediately concerned. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

Conform , v. a. et n. glridjformig niaa)en, 
nnMfftn ; fid) frequtmen , ftd) rirtten ; fid) fus 
gen; gtbordjen. 

(Sftit to.) 

I conform myself to the humour of my friend, 
id? ri<f)te mid) nad? bcr 8aune tmiiu* ftreimceft ; 
they conform to servitude , fie fugen fid? in bie 
Jlnf djtfdxift ; this figure is conformed to the 
original Greek fragment, biefe %\$\\t ift mit bent 
criflina(jgried>ifdjfn sBrucbflucfe gl'eid>f6rimg. 

IV e arc now poor, my fondlings, and 
wisdom bids us conform to our humble 
situ at ion . (Go Idsm ilh 's Vicar. ) 

The marriage ceremony was performed, 
according to the rites of the prcsbyterian 
persuasion, to which Buekluw of late had 
judged it proper to conform. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

J land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
And calmly bent , t o servitude c o nfo r m. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

Conformity, @lcid)f6rintgf<it, 9(ebnlid)fttt. 
(3)1 it in, to, with.) 

I have noted (passed) it in conformity , id) 
1f9.it tt gUidjftrmig get<uri)t (mere, term) ; he 



has not observed conformity to (with) nature, er 
b«t bie UefeereinfHmmung mit bet SRatnr nidjt 
beofeadjtet. 

In conform ity to her advice, therefore, 
the feelings of the parent were made to yield 
to the welfare of his children. 

(Cooper** Spy.) 

It is evident, therefore, that , in this sense, 
the conformity of individual cases t o the 
general rule is that which constitutes a Law 
of Nature. ( Whately's Logic.) 

In co nfo rmity with this system , the 
senior Mr. IVharton had intended his son for 
a soldier. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Confront, v. a. gegemiber, gegeneinnnber 
flctten ; gegtnetnanter fjnftfii , tmejfetefcen. 

(8Kit with.) 

The witnesses are to be confronted with one 
another, bie 3eugcn muffen (vtrgtidieu) confront 
tirt toerben ; I have confronted the Roman me- 
dal with the drawing, id) babe bte romifdje 
SJtunjt mit ber 3eidmung verglidjcn. 

Congenial , adj. gleicbartig , fi$nlid) , »er= 
wanbt; fnt|>rfrf?enb. 

(3»it to.) 

Such a lenity is not congenial to him , foldje 
SRilbe iftibmnldjtabnlid) ; I hare chosen a soil 
congenial to the tree, id) booetiiieli bem $au* 
me entfpredjfuben SJoben geirfiblt. 

Something there teas in his (Cromwelfs) 
disposition congenial to that of his coun- 
trymen. (IV. Scott's Woodstock.) 

In tragedy he is always struggling after 
some occasion to be comic A; but in comedy he 
(Shakspeare) seems to repose, or to luxuriate, 
as in a mode of thinking congenial to his 
nature. (Johnson's IVorks.) 

If there be , what I believe there is , in 
every nation , a style which never becomes 
obsolete, a certain mode of phraseology so 
consonant and congenial to the analogy 
and principles of its respective language, as 
to remain settled and unaltered ; this style is 
probably to be sought in the common tnter- 
course of life. (Johnson's IVorks.) 

Congratulate , v. a. et n. ®Ui& wmtfdjm ; 
fid) mit frtuen. 

(SWit away, on, upon.) 

Why arc your friends congratulating away 
in such a maimer ? ttnuuin flratutiren fid) 3ftre 
$rrunb< immer auf eine foldje SB fife? (joc.) I 
congratulate you on (upon) your marriage, id) 
tounfdje 3bntn ©lurf ju 3bw £ciratb. 

One can be sure of nothing; but, at pre- 
sent, there appears an other interruption to 
this intention, which seems as mutual as pos- 
sible, and now no secret, though I did not 
tell first , and all our relatives are cong r a- 
tulnting away to right and left in the 
most fatiguing manner. (Byron's Letters.) 

He had reason to congratulate himself 
0 n his conquest. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

I beg to c ongrat u I ate you upon your 
good fortune. (Marry aCs Jac. Faithful.) 
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f e-nnive, r. o. toinfenj bur* bis Singer fe* 
ben , natbJeBen , bulben , uberfe$en. 

(9Mtt af.) 

He connives at the conduct of his child , cr 
bulbet fea9 33ftr.igen feinee" Jtinbe* ; the prince 
connives at all the blunders of his favourite, ber 
gnrfl uberfUBt a((e 9)lijgrlffe femes' <BunftUng«. 

She never introduced, or connived at, 
miscellaneous conversation during its {a 
game's) process, (Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 

C«n*uest, s. (Jroberung; ©teg; SEBaffen* 
9tutf. 

(flRit of.) 

France is indebted to him for the conquest 
©/this country, grcmfrei* t>erbanft ipm bie<Srs 
cberung birfrf 8anbe#; he has made a conquest 
of &u heiress, cr Bat eine (Srrbin erobert; the 
bcstco/iytt«ns iuconteslably that o/ourselves, 
ber &efte @ieg ift unftreirig ber , we(<brn wir uber 
und feUSft erringcn (there is no conquest like 
that of our own selves). 

If you fancy you have made a conquest 
of Miss Blank, he takes an opportunity of 
telling you , par parent Aese , that she says 
she can't bear you. 

(Bulwer's England and the English.) 

Consent, v. n. emftimmcn, betfjlidjttn , ein* 
wifligen; mitwirfen. 

(2Rit to.) 

I was obliged to consent to the selling of my 
library, id) war genotbigt , in ben ificrfauf meW 
iter SBiMictbtf »u wiUtgen ; wc consent all to it, 
wir witligen 3ttle ein. 

He ordered his coach to wait at a distance, 
and desired I would give him an hour's au- 
dience ; which I readily consented to. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

Hut the good creature was unwilling to 
consent to an action which the world m igh t 
think so much to my disadvantage. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Consequent, adj. fofgenb. 

(SWit on, to.) 
His misfortune was consequent on bis ex- 
travagance, fctu Ungfttd 1 war eine ftolgc fewer 
2tu#f(f)»rci fling; this right is not consequent to 
the law , biefci fRta)t ift bem ©tftfie nirtjt ange* 
iiirffen. 

Censist , v. n. bcfUBen ; mit einanber beftes 
ben, fid) tertragen. 

mitt in, of, with.) 

Oar life consists in the circulation of the blood, 
unfer 8eben beftebt in bem Umtaufe be* 91ure4 ; 
the society consisted of twenty persons , bic 
©efeUfcfjaft beftanb au« 20 $erfcnen ; thai does 
not consist with equity, btefeS befteBt nidjt, »er» 
trdgt fid? ntdjt mit ber iBiUigfcit. 

This good breeding , you know, does not 
consist in low bows and formal ceremony; 
but in easy, civil and respectful behaviour. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

The family consisted of an old grey- 
headed man and his wife, with Jive or six 



sons and sons-in-law, and their several wives t 
and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

„l should wish, sir", I replied, summoning 
up my courage , „to travel for two or three 
years, should that consist with your 
pleasure." (IV. Scott's Rob Roy.) 

Consistent, adj. OcfWB«'b, ubertfafiimmenb, 
jufmnmentirin^tnb. 

(9»it with.) 

[Consistent , compatible , vergt. mcin ©tjn* 
omjtn. <£anbwdrter6. p. 55.] 

It is consistent with reason , bieft* ift mit ber 
23«rntutft tibereinfiimmenb; it is not consistent 
with your promise , eft ftimmt mit 3brtm 33trs 
fprecben nicbt uberein. 

/ offered him any service in my power, 
consistent with my duty to my own 
prince. (Sw\fl's Gulliver.) 

t'anfianant , ad/ ubertinftimmig, g(tid>(au= 
tenb, gUicpfcrmig; gemdfe ; narfj, jugclgt. 

(3Nit to [with].) 
His speech was consonant to his principles, 
fcine Sieve war feinen <fi*runbfd$en gemaf. 

A certain mode of phraseology conso- 
nant and congenial t o the analogy and prin- 
ciples of the language. (Johnson's Works.) 

Consume , v. a. et n. verjeBren , atifjfbrtt?, 
»erbraud)en , ^in&rin^cn ; verffbwenbtu ; ab* 
jebren , fid> serjeBren. 

(flKit away -with, in , into.) 

They consume away with grief, ber Auittmtr 
jebrt fie ab ; he consumes his fortune in riots, 
er bringt fcin &erm6gcn in Grbwclgerei burcb ; 
be consumed away , cr jebtte ab ; the letter is 
uow burned aud consumes into vapor, ber S?rief 
if* iebt wbrannt unb v>er»anbe(r fid) in 3>unft. 

/ am almost of opinion they (the Turks) 
have a right notion of life : they consume 
it in musick, gardens, wine and delicate 
eating. (Montague's Letters.) 

And yet, as the most philosophic minds can 
seldom refrain from investigating the infancy 
of grea't nations, our curiosity consumes 
itself in toilsome and disappointed efforts. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

She burnt the papers as regularly as she 
perused them ; and as they consumed in- 
to vapor and tinder, regarded them with a 
smile upon her compressed lips. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

See how , with various woes opprest, 

The wretched race of men is worn ; 

Co ns um' d with cares , with doubts 

distrest, 
Or by conflicting passions torn. 

(Congreve's Poems.) 

Contempt, *. 93erad)tung ; werdcbtlidjer 3u* 
ftanb; iDergtbcn; flu#blfifcen ©or ©cridjt. 

Wit for, in, into, of, to.) 
To these qualities he adds a contempt for life,, 
mit biefen (Jtgenfdjaften vcrbinttt er eine SSeraebs 
ruiigfeine* fctbene; he holds him in contempt, 
er ftebt iBn far unbebeuttnb an, fdjdfct ibn gerina; 
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he came into (to) contempt by his behaviour, 
er ge riet$ bur* fcin iBetragen in $erad>tung ; 
Napoleon's contempt 0/ danger is well known, 
9tapoleon , « ©eracfrtung ber ©efafrr ift tve&i be* 
f .Hint ; he must pay for his contempt of court, 
rr mufj fein vorf>ife(td)t6 2(u«bleiben (9iiri>terfd)eis 
lien) »or ®erid)t entgelten ; he must be punished 
for contempt to his superiors , er mu§ tvegen 
ber feinen ajorgefe^tcn geaufierten 93erad)tung be* 
firaft merben. 

How pleasingly she shows her contempt 
f or my authority. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

A man must be as indifferent as I am to j 
common censure or approbation , tn avow a 
thorough contempt fo r the whole business 
of these learned lives. 

(Bolingbroke's Lett, on the study of Hist.) 

Any reflexions , tending to bring Saturn, 
or his wife Ops, into contempt, were\ 
punished with the utmost severity of the law. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

Something there was in his (CromwelPs) 
disposition congenial to that of his country- 
men : acontempt of folly, a hatred of af- 
fectation and a dislike of ceremony. 

(IV. Scotfs IVoodstock.) 
A poor ignorant seaman is for ever punish- 
ed for contempt to his superiors. 

(Southey's Life ofA'clson.) 

Contend, v. a. et n. ftreiten, btfireiten; meit* 
eiftrn, fid) bemerben urn — . 

( an it about, for.) 

I will not contend for (about) a trifle, id} 
Mill nicfet um eine Jtleinigfeit fheiten ; they con- 
tended for mastery, fie faml'ften um bit Dbers 
$anb ; these students are admitted to contend 
for honors , ti if} biefen Stubenten geftattei, fid) 
um (fljreiigrabe ju bewe rben ; he contended for 
the final word , cr n>oUte ba« lefcte SBort baben. 

Instead of contending fo r dominion 
and power, the sovereigns and native princes 
of that happy region attempted to rival each 
other in taste, in splendour , and in elegant 
accomplishments. (Roscoe's Life of Leo X.) 

At college he ( Th. Campbell) carried away 
all the prises he contended fo r. 

(Cunningham 's British Literature.) 

Weekly examinations are held in every 
class; and those pupils only who have re- 
gularly attended these examinations will be 
admitted to contend fo r honours at the 
close of the session. (Lnivcrsity of London.) 

„Dunwoodie! u exclaimed Frances, with a 
face , in which the roses contended with 
'thepaleness of apprehension for the mastery. 

(Coopers Spy.) 

Contest , v. a. et n. janfen , firrtteii , beftrei's 
ten; roetteifern. 

(5)1 it with.) 
I will not contest this point with you, id) 
n>ia mit Sbnrn fiber biefen $utift niriu flreiten ; 
they contested the preeminence with one an- 
other, fie firitien fid) mit einanber um ben 
93orrang. 



Contiguous, adj. anflojjtnb, angrenjenb, 

nabe on. 

(Sftit to.) 

My house is contiguous to bis, mein ^au 6 
ftept an t\i? feinige; the wood lies contiguous 
to the plain , bat ®el)6(j grenjt an bie (Stent. 

Continue, v. n. bautrn, fortbanern , btel« 
ben; *erl)arteit. 

(OJht in, with.) 

He continued in his sins , c r terljarrte in feU 
nen (Sunben ; be continued with me for several 
weeks, er blieb mcl)rere SBcdjen bet mir. 

W i th him Columbus continued for se- 
veral years , no less distinguished for his 
courage, than for his experience as a sailor. 

(Robertson** Hist, of America.) 

Contract, v. a. et n. jufammenjieben ; einig 
roerben, einen «t>anbel fdjliefien ; verloben. 
(mt for, to.) 

I have contracted with him for it, id) l)abe 
mit ibm baruber einen £anbel gef&fpffen; Lord 
Byron was contracted to Miss Milbanke , Sorb 
Stjron murbe mit SRip 3Jtilbanfe vterlobt. 

A widow , who , by solemn vows 
Contracted t o me for my spouse, 
Combined with him to break her word, 

And has abetted all Good Lord! 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Contrary, adj. entgegengefefct, gegen, jutuiber. 
(OKit to.) 

He married her contrary to his inclination, 
er beiratf)ete fte gegen feine Dleigung ; it was con- 
trary to good sense, ti mar ber gefunben 93er* 
nunft jumiber. 

/ again assured him of my trillingness to 
assist him in any thing that was not con- 
trary to my allegiance or religion. 

(IV. Scott's Monastery.) 

Her eldest son was the more partially be- 
loved by his mother, because, contrary 
t o the usual custom in Scottish families of 
distinction, he had been named after the head 
of the house. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Contrast, *. tfonttafl, ©egenfafc, auffatlen* 
berflbftanb, 2lbfrid) ; fig. ©rreit. 

(9)lit between, to, with.) 
There is a great contrast between these two 
men , e« ift ein grower SRbflanb jroifdjen biefen 
jwei QHannera ; his profusion on this occasion 
affords a great contrast to his avarice, feine 
©erfdnuenbimq bci biefer ®elegen$eit flid)t fe$t 
gegen feinen @eij ab ; the ambition of the father 
forms a singular contrast with the moderation 
of the son , ber (Sbrget) bei Outers' marot einen 
fonberbaren Aontrafi mit ber 9J?apigung be« 
eobjiei. 

Mfiss Howe is an admirably sketched cha- 
racter , drawn in strong contrast to that 
of Clarissa. (IV. Scotfs Lives.) 

The lustre of the jewels made a strange 
contrast to the deadly paleness of her 
complexion, and t o the trouble which dwelt 
in her unsettled eye. (IV. Scotfs Bride.) 
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The refreshments which the servants had 
prepared were now put on the table, and an 
epicure would perhaps have enjoyed them 
with additional zest , from the contrast 
which sure fare afforded to the miserable 
cabin in which it was served up. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

In lovely contrast to this glorious view 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural 

grows. 
(Thomson's Summer.) 

I must take you to see my new home-made 
manufactures, which I will be bold enough 
to put in contrast with the finery of 
Birch. (Cooper's Spy.) 

H'e may easily discover , that Tacitus in- 
dulges an honest pleasure in the contrast 
of barbarian virtue, with the dissolute con- 
duct of the Roman Ladies. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Contrast, r. a. entgegenfefcen , gegen einanber 
atflefcen madjen. 

(mt with.) 

The characters of these men are well con- 
trasted with one another , bit <5$araftere biefer 
SDtonner finb gut fonttaftirt. 

A remarkably fair complexion was strange- 
ly contrasted with a black wig without 
a grain of powder. 

(IK ScotPs Guy Mannermg.) 

Contribute, v. a. et n. bettragen, mitmirfen ; 
£6etl baben ; erlegen, fteuern. 

(3Rit to.) 

His bounty contributes to the restoration of 
my hea lib , fcine ®ute trogt jur 2Bieberberftel* 
lung meuier Oltfunbfitit bei ; he has contributed 
a great sum to the public good, er $at cine grope 
•Samme 311m offentltdjen SBotjle $ergegeben. 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar , I de- 
termined to send him to town, where his 
abilities might contribute to our support 
and his own. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

This no doubt has contr ibuted to the 
error of those who speak of the syllogism as 
a peculiar kind of arguments. 

r (IV hately's Logic.) 

Convenient, adj. fugtidj, fdjitfUdj, paffenb ; 
bequem, gelegen. 

(3WU to.) 

This art is convenient to every nation , biefe 
ftunft if) fur jebc Station tauglid). 

As I should be very sorry to interrupt your 
Sunday's engagement, if monday , or any 
other day of the ensuing week, would be 
equally convenient to yourself and 
fiiend, I will then have the honour of ac- 
cepting his invitation. (Byron's Lett.) 

Conversant, adj. umgebenb, befannt, ttx- 
trout ; funbtg, erfabren, bewanbett ; »on ttwat 
banbetnb. 

(3JIU about, in, with.) 
He is conversant about vapours , er banfcett 
ton ben $)unften ; 1 doubt that he is greatly 



conversant with (in) these tongues , id) jroctflf, 
bafi er biefer <2prad)en fe$r htnbig ift , in i&ntn 
betoanbert ift ; he is conversant with all the 
dandies of the town, er ge$t mtt ollen ©tufrern 
ber ©tabt um. 

Cicero declared, that no man toho had been 
conversant in great affairs, and treated 
with particular envy, could refute the contu- 
mely of an enemy, without touching upon 
his own praises. " (Middletoh's Cicero.) 

I have foretold the falsehood of both ; — 
/ was conversant with that country 
(America) more, more years , perhaps t , than 
any man; I knew the cause of Boston would 
be made the cause of America; — I knew the 
mode of the military would not be effectual. 

(Chatham's Speeches.) 

If on perusing the Decamerone we attend to 
the diversity of the subjects, sometimes serious 
or tragical, at others conversant with 
common life — we may undoubtedly be allowed 
to determine, that no language is better 
adapted to the purposes of expression than 
our own (the Italian). 

(Roseoe's Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

The light had now risen, and his (Michel- 
angelo's) young and ardent mind, conver- 
sant with the fmest forms of antiquity, 
imbibed at its genuine source, a relish .for 
their excellence. (Roseoe's Lorenzo.) 

Converse, v. n. terfebren, Umgang $aben, urn* 
leben ; beimo&nen } fid) unterreben, fiber etwa« 



Vrtcben. 

(SWit about, by, in, on, upon, with.) 
[To speak, talk, converse, discourse, oergt. 
mein ®ijnon&m. .fcanbroorterb. p. 376.] 
He can converse by the hands, er berfle$t bie 
Singerfpradje (Dactylology) ; I can converse in 
five languages , id) fann funf ©pradjen fpred)en ; 
I conversed with him on (about) Byron , id) 
ft>rad) mit ihm fiber JB&ron ; he converses daily 
with the learned men of this university, er bat 
tdglid) Umgang mit ben gele$rten SKannern biefer 
£od)(d)ule. 

Like her sister Mary, she (Elisabeth) 
possessed a knowledge of five languages : but 
Mary did not venture to converse in Ita- 
lian, neither could she construe the Greek 
Testament, like Elisabeth. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

Stories were told by her attendant so close- 
ly resembling her own in their circumstances, 
that she was gradually led to converse 
upon such tragical and mystical subjects 
with the beldame. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

This is the great advantage of being intro- 
duced young into good company , and being 
used early to converse with one's su- 
periors. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Convert, v. a. umtebren, pertounbefn; be* 
f ebren. 

(3Jtit into, to.) 
We may say of many a prince , that he has 
converted silver into paper, mir fonnetl son 
mandjem Sfirftcn fagen, bap et ©ilfrer tn papier. 
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vmraucflt bit ; bis love was concerted into 
hatred, feint 8iebe »ern>anbelte fid) in «&af* ; why 
do we not first endeavour to convert the Jews 
to Christianity? ttantm bemiiben h?ir un< niebt 
juerft, bie 3uben gum <£$riftentb>me )u belt b vcu ? 

The two Morgans, having converted all 
Sir Henry's bequest into money, returned to 
IV ales. (Howard's Morgan.) 

I went yet farther , and wished the wench 
herself ( St. Crsu la) converted into dress- 
ing vlate. (Montague's Lett.) 

Xenophon has described with what facility 
they (the Spartans) wheeled in all directions, 
and converted the column of march into 
an order of battle. (Gillies* /list, of Greece.) 

Their former raptures at his wit , are now 
converted into sarcasms at his folly. 

(Go Id smith's Vicar.) 

His friend Paulinas converted her to 
Christianity, and gave her the name of Eu- 
dosia. (Addison's IVorks.) 

Convey, v. a. fub>eu, $infd)affen ; uberfenben ; 
iibertragen. 

(Wxtfrom, into, to.) 

I shall convey the goods from here directly 
to your place , id} toerbe bit SBaareii von Bier 
btreft nacb 3&rem 3Ha$e fenben ; he has con- 
veyed poison into it, er bat <5>ift bineingegofftn ; 
how do you convey your letters to him? n?ie 
uberfenben fie i&m 3 v rei8riefe? I conveyed my 
right to my brother, id) trat meinem JBriibet 
mem Wedjt ab. 

From Carrggi the body of Lorenzo was 
conv ey ed to the church of his patron saint, 
amidst the tears and lamentations of all rank 
of people , who bewailed the loss of their 
faithful protector, the glory of their city, 
the companion of their amusements, their 
common father and friend. 

(Hoscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

Convict , v. a. uberfubrrn, ubermeifen ; fibers 
jeugen ; wiberlegen ; beireifen. 

(3Hit of.) 

He was convicted of high treason , er tourbe 
bel «§ocb»erratb« iiberiviefen. 

Convince, r. a. uberjeugen, uberfttb>en. 
(SWit off to.) 

I have convinced him of his error, id) $abc 
it u vun feinem3rttbmne ubetgeugt; I am convin- 
ced of the truth of your assertion , id) bin v>on 
ber HBa^rBctt 3&rer «ebaut?tung uberjeugt ; he 
could not convince me to the contrary, er funnte 
midj ni*t com ©egent$ei(e iiberjeugen. 

A draught upon my neighbour was to me 
the same as money, for I was sufficiently 
convinced of his ability. 

(Goldsmiths Vicar.) 

Of this extraordinary circumstance , the 
evidence of contemporary writers could scarce- 
ly convince us, if they had barely men- 
tioned the fact, without explaining its cause. 

(Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

I am positive I have a soul; nor can all 
the books, with which materialists have 
pestered the world, ever convince me to 
the contrary. (Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 



Convulse, v. a. 3ncfungett oerutffldjen, cr* 
fd}iutern. 

(SWit with.) 

This country is still convulsed with dissen- 
sions, 3»ietrad)t erfebuttert nod) biefe* ?anb. 

The tranquillity which she (Elisabeth) 
maintained within her dominions , while the 
neighbouring nations were convulsed 
with intestine dissensions, was taken as a 
proof of the wisdom or the vigour of her 
government. (Linganfs Hist, of England.) 

Copy, v. a. ct n. abfd)reiben, abjeidjnen ; narb> 
bilben; nad)<i$men. 

(2)lit after, from, out.) 

He copies after his father, er abmt fetnen 
QSater nod) ; he has couied it after a Spanish 
original , er pat tt nam einem fpanifeben Origis 
nale tYfcirt; this is copied from the life, biel if* 
naeb bem ?eben gejetcljnet ; I have copied out 
these verses for you , id) b>be biefe iBerfe fur 
<Sie auflgefebrieben. 

A drunkard, vomiting up at night the wine 
of the day, and stup{fied by the head- ache 
alt the next, is, doubtless, a fine model to 
copy fr o m. ( Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Note whether the system here delivered was 
wholly compiled by Jack, or, as some writers 
believe , rather copied from the original 
at Detyhos, I shall not absolutely determine. 

(SwifTs Tale of a Tub.) 

I was so much struck with several of them 
(poems), that I took the liberty of copying 
them out. (If. living's Bracebridge //all.) 

I have written an Ode on the fall of Napo- 
leon, which, if you like , / will copy out 
and make you a present of. 

(Byron's Lett.) 

Correspond, v. n. einen 9?rief»ed)fet fiibrcn ; 
entfrredjen, gemdji fein, ubereinflimmen. 

(Wlitto, with.) 

Your expressions do not correspond to your 
promise , 3&re «u«bruefe ftnb nidjt 3brem JOer* 
frrcrfuii gentafj ; the summer corresponds to 
the strength of manhood , ber ©oimner flletdjt 
ber JJrnft ber SRamibeit; I correspond with him 
siocc a short lime , feit furjer 3<«t fttbe id) ntit 
ibrn in JBriefwecbfcl ; our actions should corre- 
spond with our words , utifere £anb!ungen folU 
ten unfern SBorten entfrrecben. 

There appeared to be an oppression on his 
mind, which ill corresponded with the 
eagerness to proceed on what I regarded as a 
mere party of pleasure , little suited to a 
valetudinarian. (Byron's Fragm.) 

Sir H'illiam Ashton , although a man of 
sense, legal information, and great practical 
knowledge of the world, had yet some point* 
of character which corresponded belter 
with the timidity of his disposition and the 
supple arts by which he had risen in the 
world, than to the degree of eminence which 
he had attained; as they tended to shew an 
original mediocrity of understanding , how- 
ever highly it had been cultivated, and a native 
meanness of disposition , however carefully 
veiled. (IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoar.) 
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Correspondence, s. 99rief»ed)fel. 

(Wit on.) 

The correspondence of Ibis gentleman on 
Ihe French revolution is interesting, ber iV.n- 
nedn'el toiefe* •gtrrn ubtr bie franjeftfd)e iRerc* 
tuticn iff intereffant. 

» ou nt. v. a. et n. $a$(en ; rtcbncn , btredwen; 
anrtdmtn; gurtdjnen; nuf StntMb redwen, 
fleb sttlaffett. 

(8Wit ort, oeer, fo, upon.) 

!Vever eonnf on («/>on) him , recbntn @ie nit 
auf it)n; I have eounted it over, id) babe e« 
Tit err tit net , rurcbatredwet , ubtrjfibit ; I have 
counted it (over) by casts, id) tyafce e$ burd)a,fi 
'd; often ; I have counted it to him, id) babe tt 
$m jngcjdblt; he counted it upon his fingers, 
er $at ef an ben ginacrn btrgtja$lt. 

v t ■ ' wit h what joy he counts it o'er/ 
That sum to-day has swell'd his store. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

„There is," he continued, stopping and 
drawing himself proudly up, while he count- 
erf upon his fingers the several officers 
of his chiefs retinue; „there is his hench- 
man, or right-hand man; then his baird, or 
poet." (IV. Scott's fVaverley.) 

No one ever regarded the First of January 
with indifference. It is that from which all 
date their time , and count upon what is 
left. (Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 

Countenance, s. ©t|id)t«bilbung ; ©efidjt ; 
•fcalrung, fcaffung; Unterjhifcung, ©unft. 
(SWit in, out - of.) 

This is no more 1V1 countenance among them, 
bie« adfaen fie nidjt m«br ; i was quite out of 
countenance , id) $otte alle Saffung tttrloren \ 
you have put him out of 'countenance , ©it 
$abtn ib,n befd)dmt. 

As you are not put out of countenance, 
so neither are you cloathed or fed by those 
who do not know you. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

He seemed to want no introduction, but 
was going to salute my daughters as one cer- 
tain of a hind reception; but they had early 
learned the lesson of looking presumption 
out of^ountenance. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 



:, *• @tgtnt&eil, ®egnet; ©t* 
genfd)rift; <Hbfcfirift,£oublette; ®egtnftimmt; 
©tgtnftucf, etitmfiurf. 

(SWit to.) 

This story is a counterpart to yours, biefe 
©tfdji&te if! tin Stitttiftud* ju ber 36rigen ; 1 
have the counterpart (companion) to this pic- 
ture, id? babtbae ©eitenftud (pendant) ju biefam 



/ was so touched with this story (which I 
think should be always a counter part to 
the Ephesian matron), that I left the room 
with tears in my eyes; which a woman of 
Arena's good sense, did, I am sure, take for 
greater applause, than any compliments I 
could make her. (Steele's IVorks.) 



Cover 



Course, s. 8auf, ®ang, ffitg; 2Betrtauf; 
Saufbafm, ?Xemtba$n; iRidjrung; (Surfu*; 
ftortgang, iReibt, ffolge, ^crlauf; Vers 
fabrungSart, ©tnjoDnfetit ; 8tbtn«t»eife ; Ittf* 
fafc ©peifen, ®ang. 

(SDlit by, in, of, with.) 

[Series , course , way , manner , method, 
mode, means, sergl. mein ©tenonim. -fcanb* 
tuorterb. p. 352. 428.] 

We have done it by course (every one in his 
course), wit baben tt mecbfeltivrife, nad) ber 
jRti^t gttbail ; he got his suit by due course of 
law , tr bat ftintn $rc$e$ rtd)tmai»g geroonnen ; 
by the course of nature he could not live longer, 
nad) btm Saufe ber Slatur fonnte er nidjt linger 
leben ; he is in a course o/physick, tc braudtt 
tint Jlur ; he died in the course of his mission, 
er ftarb toibrenb feiner ©enbung ; you shall see 
me again in Ihe course of a month, @ie fallen 
mid) binnen bier unb tinem QRonate roitberftfcen ; 
you shall have it, but every one in bis course, 
©it fallen tt baben , aber einer nad) betn anbern, 
nad) ber liRei^e; you shall have an auswer in 
(due) course, ©ie fa Hen ftintr 3tir Slntmort 
b aben (mere, expr.); these are words of course, 
biefeg finb gtn>6bnlid)e9teben*arten, leereSBorte; 
it is a thing of course, tt ift nidjte" Ungtnfabns 
lid)t« ; follow the course of time , fdjirfe bid) in 
bie 3<ttcn ; you will do better in the course of 
time, ©ie werben tt mit ber 3tit , nad) unb nad), 
befftr macbtn ; take another course o/*lifc, fans 
gtu ©ie eine anbere Scbcndmeifc an ; let me have 
the bill of the course of exchange , gtben @te 
mir btn (Sour^ttttt ; I did not admit it, of course, 
id) gab tt nidjt ju, natiirlid) (ba« tjerfle^t fid>uon 
felbjl, ob«« 3»eifel, btmnacb, falglitb); he 
cannot write, of course, it is not his handwrit- 
ing, er fanu nid)t fdjreiben, folgtid) ijl e6 nid)t 
feine 4?anbfdjtift ; he will give us a course of 
anatomy, er mirb unt tin (Solltgimn ubtr SMnas 
tomie lefen ; I must take a course with him by 
(at) law, id) nufa ibn gerid)t(id) belaugen; he 
took a course with him, er bat ibm ben Xtxt ge« 
Itftn, cr tat ibn votgencntmen. 

In the course of a few years after the 
reduction of the Mexican empire , the sacra- 
ment of baptism was administered to more 
than four millions, 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

His father's name was Jose — Don, of 
course, a true Hidalgo , free from every 
stain. (Byron's Don Juan.) 

Whenever the main army made any move- 
ments, he had, ofcourse, accompanied it. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Fr i ti. I honour more your talents — 
Id en st. And my principles, I hope — ? 
Frits. Ofcourse. (Byron's IVerner.) 

You perceive my garb 
Is Saxon, and ofcourse my service due 
To my own sovereign. (Byron's Werner.) 
Cover, v. a. bedtn ; btberfen; juberfen; fig. 
verbergen. 

(tiflitfrom, over, up — with.) 

The French were covered from our sight by 
a long hill, cin lauget $ugel entjog bie granjofen 
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unftrm SMicft ; the pol is covered (over\ , bet 
itopf ifl gugebetft ; ihe floor was covered with 
a Persian carpet, btr$u§boben roar mit tincm 
ptrftfdjtn Xtypid? btbtrft; be covered roe up 
with his handkerchief, er betfte mid? mit feinem 
3.afd>entud?e ju ; the sea was covered with their 
ships, bit @et war mit ibrtn fltintn ©djiffen 
btbetft. 

In a few minutes I was snoring upon two 
chairs, cook having covered me up with 
her apron to keep away thejlies. 

(Afarryafs Jac. Faithful.) 

Cravre, v. a. et n. bitten , fftben ; forbcrn, una 
gcfium uerlanotn ; ftcfc febnen. 

(SKit/or.) 

He has in vain craved for mercy, er Bat vers 



gtben6 urn Onabt aebettn; his stomach ever 
craves for food , fein SRagen verlangt immtr 



Credit, i. ®(aube; Jttebit; JRuf, <5Bre, 8n= 
fcbfti; (*influ&; Stn%m$ . $£Bort. 
(9Wit at, in, into, on, to, upon, with.) 

He has taken it at {on) six months' credit, 
er bat e$ auf fed?< 9Rcnate Bttt gtnrmmtn; it 
shall appear in your credit, tt fort 3bnen guts 
<jff<6ritbtn rotrben ; the sum has been entered 
info your credit, bie ©umme ifk 3&ntn gutge* 
fdjrieben roorben ; he lakes ( buys ) on (upon) 
credit, er fauft auf Arebit ; he is a credit to his 
family, tr matf?t fttntr ftatmlit <5b>e , fit fann 
fid} itiner rubnttn; I have placed (carried, 

Sassed) it to your credit, i* babe t« in 3&r 
tatbaben gtbradrt ; may I give credit to these 
reports? barf id? bitfen ©trucbttn ©laubtn beis 
mtffen? 1 believed him upon your credit, id? 
fllaubtt i^m auf 36r 3««gnifi ; he is in high 
credit with his colleagues, er fttBt in BoBtm 
9(nfeben bti ftintn Jtortegen; he had formerly 
great credit with him , er uermocbte fonft toiel 
fibrr ibn ; he has credit enough with his em- 
ployer, tr fttbt bei feinem SPrinc ipal jitmti* gut ; 
I have lodged you a credit with him , i<b babe 
3bnen eintn Jtrebit bti ibm croffnct ; I have a 
small credit with this merchant, id) babe bti 
biefem Jtaufmanne tinen ffeintn Jtrtbit; I shall 
use my credit with him , id? roerbe mtinen ©in* 
flufi bti ibm gtlttnb mocben. 

Sir , 'tis this reflection gives me assurance, 
that Charles may yet be a credit to his 
family. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I know not how we are to arrive at the 
exact value of these grants: but they certain- 
ly exceed the average of the preceding reigns ; 
and to them must be added the fines of re- 
cusants, the profits of monopolies, and the 
monies raised by forced loans : of which it is 
observed by ISaunton , that she left more 
debts unpaid, taken upon credit of her 
privy seals, than her progenitors did take, or 
could have taken up , that were a hundred 
years before her (Elizabeth). 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Criticise, v.n. frttifiren, bturtbeiltn , ttjen* 
firtn; tnbtln. 

(2»it on.) 

It is he who has criticised on this work , er 



5 at biefe« SBtrf bfltrtBtilt; whenever he critici- 
ses on the manners of a people, he displays all 
his profound knowledge, \o oft tr bit ©ittcn 
tint* 95olft« tabtlt, tntfalttt tt art ftine titfe 
Jtenntniji. 

Leave man on man to criticise; 
For that you ne'er can want a pen 
Among the senseless sons of men. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

Critick, Critic, Critique, *. Jtunfiridjter, 
34«enftnt, JBeurtbeiler; Sabler; flritif, ft is 
tifrtje Umerfudjung, SRtgtnflon, Jtunftbturtbeis 
lung. 

(SOiit on, upon.) 

I have read with great delight your critique 
upon (on) my Hand - dictionary , id? babe mit 
gropem 5Jtrgnugtn 3bre Sltjtnfion mtined £anb* 
roorttrbud?6 gtltftn. 

Enclosed is something which will interest 
you, to wit, the opinion of the greatest man 
of Germany — perhaps of Europe — upon one 
of the great men of your advertisements — in 
short , a critique of Gothe's upon 3/an- 
fred. (Byron's Letters.) 

He was a critic upon operas too, 
And knew all niceties of the sock and 

buskin. 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

Cross, s. flteuj; CUitrt; fig. Stiben, 9?otb, 
SErubfal ; redjtt ©eitt tiner 9)iunjt ; adj. et 
adv. freujtoeiff; jutviber; tigtnfmnig; wxm- 
berlid?, murrifd? ; t>erfebrt, unglucflidj. 

(9Wit at, to, with.) 

Let's play at cross and pile, fpieten roir ©itb 
ober SBappen ; it was come to cross and pile 
whether I should stay at home or make this 
journey, t% roar ungerotf, ob id? »u<$aufe bleiben 
obtr biefc JRtift maAtn folltc ; ne crept to the 
cross, er frod? ju Jlreuje; every thing went 
(fell out) cross with him, (prov.) e* ging i^m 
SlrteS fdjief, f« glurftt ibm nidjt*. 

Cruel, adj. graufam, bart, unmtnfdjlid? ; b(u> 
tig ; ftbr, du^trft. 

(5Wit to.) 

This child is cruel to animals , bitfej Jtinb ift 
graufam gtgtn Ibitrt ; you are cruel to your- 
self, ©it finb gtgtn fid) felbft graufam. 

Have I not taught thee 
The falsehood and the perjuries of men? 
On whom, but for a woman to shew pity, 
Is to be cruel to herself. 

(Beaumont and Fletcher's Sea Foyage.) 

Crumble, v. n. Rdj brStftln, jerfalltn. 
(Wl'xtdown, into, with.) 

This building is crumbling down, bitft* <8e* 
baube mfdllt ; mauv stones crumble into gra- 
vel - »iele ©ttint jtrbrocftln fid? in Jlitl ; the 
wall crumbled with the bullets , bie Jfanonen* 
fugcln )crbrd(fe(ten bie Sttautr. 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 
IVhich crumbles with the ponderous 

ball. 

(Byron's Siege of Corinth.) 
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Cry, v. it. et a. fdjreten, rufen ; atrtrufen, auS* 
fdyreien ; roeinen, roebflagen ; erfceben, rubmen, 
pretfcn. 

( 9J1 it down, for, out, to, up.) 

His cloth is cried down, fein $udj ift vers 
fduien ; this metal is cried down, biefel QJlctall 
ift verfrt ncn ; they cried to heaven for help, 
itc ficb ctfu ben -frimmel urn £iitfe an ; the poor 
cried for bread, tic ftrmen fdjrien nad) ©rob , 
all the peasants cri'crf /or ioy, aUe IBauern 
fdjrien vor Srenfce ; they cried out, the Emperor 
for ever ! fie riefen au« : tt lebe ber Jtaifer f they 
tried out against injustice, fit beffagten fld> uber 
ltngered)tiqfeit ; as long as he was victorious, 
he was cried up by the people, fc lange a[ - cc 
Regreidj tvar , nntrbe er von bem 93olfe laut ges 
pnefen. 

//e thought it was sufficient to cry down 
the value of those metals, and to order that 
nothing but iron money should pass in ex- 
change for any commodity. 

(Goldsmith's Hist, of Greece.) 

Her helpless orphans cry for bread. 

(Smollet's /Forks.) 

During this commotion they were alarmed 

Sr a tumult from without, and perceived from 
e windows Giaeopo , followed by about one 
hundred soldiers, crying out liberty, and 
exhorting the people to revolt. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

Leoline's tears, her sufferings, her wrongs, 
her uncomplaining spirit, all cried aloud 
to him fo r vengeance. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

IFe called a little fishing - boat, that could 
hardly make up to us; while all the people 
on board were crying to heaven. 

{Montague's Lett.) 

Cure, v. a. b>Uen. 

((Wit of.) 

A shepherd has cured him of his gout, tin 
©d)4fer bar ibn von ber ®id>t grbeilt; he is not 
yet cured of his passion, er ift von feinet £eibcn; 
fdjaft nod) nidjt flebeilt. 

Cure her of that. (Shaksp. Macbeth.) 

And thai' there scarcely has been a moralist 
or philosopher , from the beginning of the 
world to this day , who has not levelled a 
stroke at it {avarice), we hardly find a single 
instance of any person's being cured of it. 

(Hume's Essays.) 

Curious, adj. neuajerig; totpocgiett^ ; fcfowle* 
rig, dngftlid) ; forsfdltig, genou ; fid) auf ettvat 
legenb ; bubfdj, jierlid) ; eigenfinnig. 
(9Wit after, in, of.) 

They are curious after (of) medals , fie finb 
fe$r tctpbegierig in £tnfirf)t auf SWtbaillen , finb 
Sieb&aber von SRebaillen; be is too curious in 
his dress, er ift in feinem Hnjuge ju genau (forge 
fdltig ) ; children arc curious of delicacies, 
Jtinbcr finb febr begierig nad) Qclicatcffen. 

Cut, v. ir. a. el n. fdmeiben, batten ; aftbauen ; 
auftfdweiben , gerfdraeiben , jerlegen, feciren; 
milrotten, uertilgen. 



(Sftit down, down-inlo, in, off, out, 
to, up, up-into. 

All the timber in the forest has been cut 
down, oftetSBaubolj tin Sorfte ifl gefdllt wor* 
ben , he cuts down all the musicians , er iiber» 
trifft ode Xonfunftlcr; shoes cut down into 
slippers, SPantoffeln au« 6d)uben gefdmitten; 
it is your turn to cut in, tt ift an 3bnen, bie Jlar* 
ten abjubeben; he was cut off by the small 
pox, er tvurbe von ben Slattern bingeraffit; the 

(>ope cut him o/Tfrom the church, ber iPapft ers 
ommunijirte ibn ; he was cut off from the uni- 
versity, er tturbe relegirt; he has been cut off, 
though he is the right heir, er ttMirbe enterbr, 
ob er gleid) ber redjte <5rbe ift; bis entrance cut 
off our discourse , unfer ©efprdeb hntrbe burdj 
feincn dintritt abgebrod)en, vcr&iutm , his rela- 
tives have cut him out of bis fortune, feine 2Jer* 
wanbten baben i&m fein 9)erm6gen iweggefcbnappt; 
they have cut out work for me,jte baberi ntir 2lrbeit 
verfdjafft ; fte baben mir vief ;u fdtaffen gemad)t; 
he is cut out for a language - master, er ift jum 
Sprad>(cbrer geboren ; his misfortune cut me 
to the heart, fein Unglurf t\)at mir in ber 2 tele 
toeb; his body was cut up, fein jlorper rourbe 
geeffntt; shall I cut up the goose? foil id? bie 
®anS anfdjneiben? all the figtrees have been 
cut up, alle fteigenbdume finb aulgerottet mor* 
ten : he cut up , er ftarb reid) (cant) ; I have 
cut up my coat into waistcoats , id) fynbt metn 
tfleit ju aBeften jerfdmitten. 

They walked off to bed in old shoes cut 
down into marvellously uncomfortable 
slippers. {IF. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

The first project was to shorten discourse, 
by cutting polysyllables into one. 

(Swijrs Gulliver.) 

ft is cruel thus unnecessarily to cut o ff 
the human race. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The tyrants must be cut off. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

It was then concerted that Fiesco should 
invite the uncle and nephew , with all their 
friends whom they had marked out as victims, 
to his house; where it would be easy to cut 
them o ff at once without danger or resistance. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

If I had had my sword, as I had once 
IFhen I cut ears off, I had cut him 

a own. 

(Byron's Fisxon of Judgment.) 

All possibility of escape was cut o ff by 
this precaution. {Robertson's Charles F.) 

The demonstrations of the enemy's imme- 
diate approach cut off all farther discourse. 

(IP. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

A star a was a little island, covered with a 
thick wood, cut out into shady walks. 

( Middle ton's Cicero . ) 

But handsomely and well? what are we 

jugglers? 
I'll do all that in cut ting up a capon. 

(Beaumont and Fletcher's Loyal Subject.) 
It (the horse) was only fit to be cut up for 
a dog-kennel. k (Goldsmith's Fxcar.) 
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Dabble 

The next day I had the satisfaction of find- 
ing my daughters , at their own request, 
employed in cutting up their trains i n t o 
waistcoats for Dick and Bill. 

{Goldsmith's near.) 



Dabble , v. n. mantfebett, »tatfcbtrn, mitbten ; 
Vfnfatti, ftunujeru. 

(3Mt in, with.) 

He dabbles in languages , or ift tin JBinfet; 
UTarf-' Icbm ; vou ought not to dabble in things 
in which you have no skill, @le {bitten fid) nldjt 
in ©ad)en etnlaffen , bie ©ie nicbt »erfte$en ; he 
has been dabbling with him , er bat ibn tterleu 
tet ; it is evident, that he has dabbled with the 
original, el ift augenfcbetnlid? , toafi et bat Oris 
ginal oberftdebticb bebanbelt bat. 
Danger, *. @efab>. 

(9H(t/»om, in.) 

I was in danger from him, id) $atte (^efaljr 
vou t$m ju befurd)tcn ; I was in danger of my 
life, id} war in 8eben«gefabr ; we were in danger 
of a bloody war, und brobete tin bluttger Jtrieg. 

But this was addressed to the very person 
from whom he was indanger. 

(Southey's Life ofAelson.) 

Be drew the consequence, that his patron 
was enveloped in the toils of Satan , and in 
danger of destruction both to body and soul. 

\}V. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Dangle , v. n. bdngen , baumeln , flattern ; 
umflattern , 3emanbem nufclot an$dngen , tic 
(Sour madjen. 

(9Wtt about, after.) 

Many dandies dangle about this blue stock- 
ing (cm fogenannte* gelfbrte* ftrauenjimmer), 
ride ©tufeer macben biefem SBlauftnimpf tic 
(Sour; be dangles after the secretary of the 
prince, cr umflattcrt ten ©ecretair bee fcurficn. 

Dapple , v. a. et n. ftrcifen , ftrctfig nud'ci, 
frrenfeln , bunt marben. 

(SDtit into, with.) 

The mist of dawning grey dappled into day, 
bes Sage* ttiebtjfrabltn btircbftreiften bie 9tebel be* 
grauenben SDJotgens ; the eastern sky is dappled 
with spots or grey , graue glerfen burebftreifen 
ben ofilicben $immel. 

Some streaks announced the coming sun — 
How slow , alas! he came! 



JUethought that mist of dawning grey 

1 le in t o a 

{Byron's Maxeppa.) 



Would never dapp 



day. 



Dart, v. a. et n. (3}feile) werfen , fc^tcpen ; 
fliegen (wie ein ^feil.) 

(SJiit at, from, on, towards.) 

They darted javelins at us, fit warfen SEBurf* 
t>feiC< r.afr. uni ; the roe darted from the thicket, 
bal Sitb fhirjte au« bem 3>iduti beroor; they 
darted on us, fie fturjten auf tme let ; the sun 
darted his beams on this part of the mountain, 



Dead 

tie £ nine Warf i$te £ traMen auf biefcit %$til 
be* Sergei ; he darted a fierce look towards 
me, cr warf mir einen grimtnigen Slid? ju. 

He darted a fierce look towards the 
mutes, and, with wild and threatening ges- 
tures , seemed to chide them for sloth and ti- 
midity. {Robertson's Charles F.) 

Dash, p. a. et n. flatfdjen , fdjlagen ; §«rfd?la* 
gen, jerfebmettern ; fturjen, binforengen, »or* 
roarte treioen ; anytopen, i cr f i tern . 

(SRit against, down, in, into, off, on, out, 
over, through, to.) 

The vessel (was) dashed against a rock, bad 
©cbtff wurbe an einem gelfen jertrummctt, fd>et= 
terte an einem gelfen ; the waters dash down the 
rock, bieSBafTer fturjenben %tli binab ; I dashed 
him in the chaps, id) fc^lua ;lm aufeQHaul (vulg.)i 
he dashed into the crowd, er fturjtr fidj in baft 
©cmimmel ; I dashed off" the waves , id) fdjlug 
bie SBellen juriitf ; he dashed off, er ritt fdmctl 
fort, fotengte bin, fubr febnett bin, rollte ba= 
bin, rifiau*; 'hey dashed on, fie fauflcn »or= 
WdrtG ji dash this word out (over), ftreicben ©ie 
biefe* SBort burcb (au6) , ( out en ©ie tt aut ; he 
has dashed him out of coualenance , er bat ibn 
au§er Saffung gebradjt ; the waves dashed over 
the boat, bit Snellen fd)(ua.en uber ba« 8oot tux 
fammen ; he dashed through the gate , er etlte 
burd? baft %f)ot ; he fell down and dashed him- 
self to (into) pieces, er ftel unb jermalmte. 

My courser's broad breast proudly braves, 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 
And onward we advance ! 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

Away! away! — and on we dash, 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 
1 felt as on a plank at sea, 
ty hen all the waves that dash o'er thee, 
At the same time upheave and whelm, 
And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

(Byron's A/azcppa.) 

He dashed through the gate with the 
rapidity of lightning. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Dazzle , v. a. et n. blenben , verbfenben ; ge* 
blenbet fein ober werben. 

(SWit at, by, with.) 

I was dazzled with (at) surprise , id) tourbe 
von (Srftciuncn geblenbet ; he flattered himself to 
dazzle me by his promise , er boffte, mid) burcb 
fein 93etfpredjen ju blenben. 

But this Jlutter was fully recompensed by 
the pleasures of Fauxhall; which I no sooner 
entered, than I was daxsled and confound- 
ed with the variety of beauties that rushed 
all at once upon my eye. (Smollefs Clinker.) 

Dead, adj. tobt, geftorben , verfdncben j leer, 
obe, traurig ; matt , febtoadj ; fig. fait. 
((Wit of, to, upon, with.) 

He is dead of an ague, er ift an einem fatten 
fcteber gefiorben; 1 was dead o/hunger, id) mar 
batb verbungcrt ; he was dead to my advice , cr 
war gegen meinen 9?atb unempftntliaY; this money- 
is dead upon his hands , biefet <&elt> ift tobt in 
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fritten $finfern ; the man was half deed with 
fear , ber SRann war (0(6 tobt »or ffarcbt. 

Dead to the world — her fondest wishes 

erost, 

She mourns herself thus early lost. 

(Penrose's Poems.) 

A mind all dead to scorn or praise. 

(Byron's Parisina.) 

Deaf, adj. taub ; betaubt; bumtf. 

(SRtt /o, kuVA.) 
They were rfra/" fo all our admonitions , fie 
worm geaen alle unfere ©rmnbnungen taub ; I 
was deaf with the noise , id> nwrbe »an bem 
Sarm betdubt. 
Deaf to the forceful cries of gnawing 

hunger, 

And piteous plaintive voice of misery. 

(ft. "Blair's Grave:) 

Ye deaf to truth , peruse this parson' d 

page, 

And trust, for once, a prophet and a priest: 
„Men may live fools , hut fools they cannot 

die. u 

(Young's Night Thoughts. IK) 

Ileal, v. ir. a. et n. mittbeilen, auttbeifat, 
geben; $anbelu, fid) bfiitfjmen ; bttyanbfln, 
umgeben , oerfabten ; fid) befdtdftigen, fid) ab* 
geben, nut etwa* ju tbun babcn. 

(9Hit by, for, in, to, with.) 

He deals fairly by us , ft bebanbett mil gut ; 
lie deals well by his domestics , er hc^cinbtft 
feme Siener gut ; I am now dealing for it, id) 
banblt jefct barum; he has been basely dealt 
with by him , tr tft ton i$m fd)led)t be'banbelt 
mcrben ; he deals in iron wares , tr banbettmit 
Gifcmvaaren: be ever rfea// his bread fo the 
poor, er tbfiitt immer fein SBrcb untet bie 2lrmen 
aii€ ; 1 shall rf<?«/ u>»7« him well enough, id) 
tattle fd)on mit ibm ferttg toerben. 

It is left undetermined whether they dealt 
in pearls or meal. (Swift's Tale.) 

They stare not on the stars from out their 

attics, 

Aor deal (thank Cod for that!) in ma- 
thematics. 
(Byron's Beppo.) 

Certainly he showed himself (Comncnus) a 
good-natured man, and dealt less in cutting 
»ff heads and extinguishing eyes, than had 
been the practice of his predecessors , who 
generally took this method of shortening the 
ambitious views of competitors. 

(fy. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

In wedlock a species of lottery lies, 

IV here i n blanks and tn prises we tie a I. 

(Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

Whom hast thou then or what to accuse, 
But heav'ns free love dealt equally 1 0 all? 
Be then his love accurs'd, since love or hate, 
To me alike, it d eals eternal woe. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Looke there she is, deale with me as 
thou wilt now. 

(Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggar's Bush.) 



„ You will not deal so unkindly with us, 
cousin", replied the gentle monarch. 

(JP. SeotTs Fair Maid of Perth.) 

If this be the way these gentlemen deal 
with the world m those criticisms, where 
we have not leisure to defeat them, their 
readers had need be cautious how they rely 
upon their credit. (SwiJVs Tale of a Tub.) 

My youth has dealt more fairly and 
openly with me. (Pope's Letters.) 

Decide , v. n. mtfd>eiben , beftimmen. 

(9Wit in, on, upon.) 

The parliament decided in favor of my 
father, baft $<rclament emfd)ieb jn Ounfhn met* 
net SBaterft ; he is quali6ed to decide on (upon) 
the literary merit of this book , er ift geetgnet, 
uber ben literarifchen ffliertb; biefe* $ud)ei ju ent* 
fdmben. 

Decline , v. n. fid) betraen , fid) netgen ; ab* 
»cid>en; abnebmen; fallen. 

(SUitt at, from, in.) 

The price of sugar declined at this time 
(was on the decline), ber iPrcif be* Surfers' mid) 
urn biefe 3eit ; this star declines some degrees 
from the equator, fciefer ©tern toeicbt eintge 
®rabe torn ftcquator ab ; he declined in age, 
cr nabin burd) "tat 4Uter ab ; be is tn declining 
circumstances, er tft berunttr^efommen ; he was 
in a declining slate of health, er b>tte bie S3<r= 
jtbrtmg , er melfte babin. 

Many are my persecutors, and mine ene- 
mies : yet do I not d e c line from thy testi- 
monies. (Psalms CXIX.) 

Decoy , v. a. lorfen, f 6be rn, anloden. 
(9»it into.) 

They were decoyed into the snare, fie tourben 
in bie Salle gelodt ; 1 have not decoyed a single 
bird tn to the net, id) babe nid)t einen einjigen 
Soget in ba« 9ie$ gelodt. 
Decrease, v. n. abueb>ien, fatten, ftdj »er= 

rnmbern. 

(SRtt in.) 

The days are now decreasing in length , bie 
Sage tubmen Jefct ab. 

Defend, v. a. tiertbeibtgen , befdmfcen; befes 
ftigeti ; fidjern, ab^alten, beroabrtn ; \>erbieten. 
(9Wtt against, by, from.) 

He defended Italy against the Austrians , er 
vertheitoiate Stnlien gegen bie Dcftf rreicfecr ; it is 
defended by law , eft ift burd) bat ®efe$ berbo* 
ten ; this country was valiantly defended by 
my countrymen , "biefe* Sanb wurte von meinen 
9anbftleuten toufer bettljetbigt ; this bridge was 
defended by a wood, ein Qbtfyoli, befdtitye biefe 
28 rude ; heaven defend me from him ! ber <0uns 
me( bemabre mid) vor ibm 

Deliver me from mine enemies, 0 my God: 
defend me from them that rise up against 
me. (Psalms LfX. I.) 

She has brought two dogs with her also, 
out of a number of pets whieh she maintains 
at home. One is a fat spaniel called Zephyr 
— though heaven defend me from such a 
Zephyr. (W. lining's Braeebridge Hall.) 
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Defer 

While with umbrageous oaks the ridge 

behind 

Overhung, defends you from the bluste- 
ring north. 
(Armstrong's Art of preserving Health.) 

Defer, v. n. uberlaffen , anhei m ft c (ten ; nad); 
gebeti; barbttngen. 

(SRit to.) 

He defers to your judgment, er fteltt tt 3b> 
rem llrtbeilt an^eim ; the matter was deferred 
to him , tic ©adje wtirbe an Umi wnuefen. 

Z> efe rring to the Judgment of others in 
the outset of the undertaking, he adopted the 
machinery of the club, which was suggested 
as that best adapted to his purpose. 

(Ch. Dickens' Pickwick Club.) 

Deficient, adj. mangetbaft , unjulanglid) ; m- 
»ollfldnbig. 

(SWit in.) 

He was not deficient in the means which 
such an undertaking required , e6 fe&lte ibm 
nidst an ben SHitteln, lvelctoe biefe« Unternebmen 
erforberte; I shall not be deficient in any thing, 
t(b werbe e« an tiic^t« ftytn (affen. 

He was seldom deficient in that virtue] 
(gratitude). (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

The terms in which Lady Ashton's billet 
was couched rendered it impossible for him, 
without being deficient in that spirit of 
which he perhaps had too much , to remain 
an instant longer within its wall. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Her (D'Aiblay's) works are deficient in 
original vigour of conception , and her cha- 
racters in depth and nature. 

(Cunningham's Brit. Lit.) 

Defraud , v. a. betrugen , ura ettoa* bringen, 
beoert$eilen. 

(ORit of.) 

He has defrauded us of our rights , er Ijat 
tin« um unfere 9ied>te gebmcbt; the poor were 
defrauded of their living, bie 2lrmen ttnttben 
urn ibre OJabrung gebracbt. 



62 Delight 

generated in to little more than the abid- 
ing places of country waggons. 

(Ch. Diekens' Pickwick Club.) 

Degree, *. ©tuft, ®rab; ©tanb, d^attg; ©at* 
tung; 3Rafc, 9J«r6altttig. 

(2Rit at, by, of, to.) 

He has taken his degrees at Berlin , er & -it 
feme (Srabeju Satin ertangt; we became friends 
by degrees, ttir tcurben allmdlig ftreunbe; I 
have taken the degree of doctor at GSttingeu 
in the year 1839, id) bin tm3ab>e 1839 ju ®6ts 
tingen doctor getvorben ; he is proud to the last 
degree, er ifl tm b5djften ©rabe floft ; his pas- 
sion increased to a high degree, fetne fceibens 
fdjaft nabm feb> ju. 

After taking his degrees at one of the 
universities of the mother country, the youth 
had been suffered to acquire a knowledge of 
life, with the advantages of European society. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
By degrees we became good friends, 
drank our coffee and smoked our segar to- 
gether , for more than six weeks , with little 
interruption from avocations on either side. 

(IV. Scott's Quentin Durward.) 

There were certain seasons when his ideas 
were flushed to a degree much above their 
common complexion. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Vet with all these advantages of situation 
and climate, and with all the architectural 
splendour of its churches and halls, its quar- 
ries of marble, and its (Constantinople's) 
treasure-houses of sold, the imperial founder 
must himself have learned . that although he 
could employ all these rich materials, in obe- 
dience to his own wish , it was the mind of 
man itself, those intellectual faculties , re- 
fined by the ancients to the highest degree, 
which had produced the specimens of talent, 
at which men paused and wondered, whether 
as subjects of art or of moral labour. 

(fV. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

Deject, v. a. nieberfdjlagen, traurigober tmttb> 
(o6 madjen ; uerune^ren , berabttiirbigen. 
(2)Nt at, with.) 

He was dejected at this event , er *»ar fiber 
biefen SDorfall niebergefdjlagen ; he was dejected 
with her scorn, er rourbe ntutbfo*, h?et( fie 
iht gering fdjd&te. 

Mr. Thornhill appeared quite dejected 
at this preference and, with a pensive air, 
took leave. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Till auite dejected with my scorn, 

fie left me to my pride, 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 
In secret where he died. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Delight, t*. a. et n. erfrenen , vergntigen , en 
goben; fein 33ergnugen an eftca* finben, etiv.v? 
fieben ; fid? erfreuen. 

(2)Jit at, in, with.) 

He delights in the Lord , er erfreuet ftdj an 
cent $txtn , he delights in hunting, er liebt bie 
I 3agb ; I am delighted with (at) hearing from 
do in these times; but which have now de t - ' you, td) bin erfreut, »on 3bnen Sladjtidjt jit $a- 



: , v. n. au«arten, entarten. . 
(3Mt into.) 

Democracy degenerates into aristocracy, bie 
Demofratie artet in flriftofratie a»i« ; his cruelly 
degenerated into habit, fetne ®raufantfett toutfce 
jur ©en?eb>beit. 

For here he owns , that now and then 

Beasts may de g e iterate into men. 

(Swift's Poems.) 

That frugality in a sovereign is a virtue 
deserving the highest praise, could not be 
denied; but they contended that, in their 
m islress (Elizabeth ), it had degenerated 
into parsimony, if not into avarice. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

There are in London several old inns, once 
the head quarters of celebrated coaches in the 
days when coaches performed their journeys 
in a graver and more solemn manner than they 
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b«n ; they love »nd are delighted with each 
other, fie lieben fid) unto finben S3ergnugen an 
etnanber. 

Col ling wood , delighted at being first 
in the heat of the fire , and knowing the 
feelings of hts commander and old friend 
(Nelson) ^ turned to his captain, and ex- 
claimed: „Rolherdam, what would Nelson 
give to be here 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Colonel fVellmore was among those who 
delighted most in expending his wit on 
the unfortunate Americans. {Cooper's Spy.) 

Caleb, to do him justice, was as bold as 
any lion where the honour of the family of 
Havens wood was concerned, but his was that 
considerate valour which does not delight 
i n unnecessary risks. 

(IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

At no time broke my faith ; would not 

betray 

The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in truth, than life: my first false 

speaking 

Was this upon myself. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

The reindeer seems to delight in the 
snows of Lapland and Siberia. 

(Gibbon's His lory.) 

He had the pleasure to think he partly owed 
his preservation to my humanity, with which 
he professed himself to be more delighted 
than he should Have been with my filial piety. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Deliver , t>. a. ubergeben ; befrtie n ; duflern ; 
tcrtraqen ; entbmben. 
(fDlitfrom, into, of, over, to, up, up-lo.) 

At length I am delivered from that tyranny, 
enblid) btn id) son bcrlbrannei befreit; he de- 
livered me into their hands, tr lirferte mid) 
i^ncn nu#; she has been delivered of* beauti- 
ful child , fit ift won cintm fdj&nen *infce entbuns 
km toorben ; the goods have beeu delivered 
over lo him , bie ©titer flnb ibm uberaebm njors 
ben; what shall I deliver to him from you? 
tea* fell id) ibm »cn3b"«" fagen? I have de- 
livered this message to him , id) babe iljin biefe 
fl9otfd>aft liberbracbt ; I have read the speech 
which he delivered to the king , id) babe bie 
SRebe gelefen , roel&c er an ben itdntq. fcielt ; the 
general was forced to deliver up the forlress, 
ber (General ttar aem»una.en, bie tttfh ||)a , uber* 
geben ; he was delivered up to the enemy , cr 
ttnrbe bem Seinbe ubrrliefert: the estate has been 
delivered up to him , baa (Shit ijl ibm iibcrlaffen 
wcrbrn. 

From these taxes the commissioners can- 
not ease or d e li o er us by allowing an abate- 
ment. (Franklin's Works.) 

I saw, with unspeakable pleasure, the whole 
species thus delivered from its sorrows. 

(Addison's f Forks.) 
This friend, this base, barbarous, trea- 
cherous villain, betrayed me to a party of 
horse belonging to king James , and , at his 
return , delivered me into their hands. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 



Lady Hester was safely delivered this 
morning of a son. (Chatham's Lett.) 

IVith a haughty courtesy , she delivered 
both to Havens wood, who was much softened 
when he look the piece of gold. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

It was one of his (Cicero's) sayings, de- 
livered to a public assembly, that his ene- 
mies were mortal, his friendships immortal. 

(Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

His head was full of the speech he was to 
deliver to the King, concerning F eramos, 
and literature. ( Th. Moore's Lalla Hookh.) 

I delivered up both my pistols in the 
same manner as I had done my scimitar. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 
Name then your day , and in the mean time 
take care to let Mr. Thornhill know the exact 
time on which I design delivering you 
up to another (husband). 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

They brought him to Florence and de- 
livered him up to the magistrates. 

(Hoscoe's Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

Depart, v. n. fdjeiben ; wegge^en , abgeben, 
abrcifen ; tveieben , abfieben ; fa&ren laffen. 
(9)tit for, from, with.) 

He departed for Milan last night , er ift ges 
flern 3lbenb nad> SWailanb abgeretf); he never 
departed from the obedience He owed to me, er 
ift nie ton bem <8eb>rfam abgewiefcen, ben er mir 
fcbulbig toar ; he will depart from this opinion 
as be has departed from his religion, er tvirb 
biefe 2)tetnuiig fo gut faljren laffen , roie er son 
feiner Sieltgicn abgefallen ift; he departed 
(from) this life on — , er v<erfd)icb am — ; has 
he departed with his claim? bat er ton feineiu 
flnfyrudje abaelafftn? 

To - morrow I depart for Frankfort ; we 
shall meet ag ain . (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

On the brink of a dark lake stood the three 
who remained ; while a boat just depart- 
ing for the Cify of the Dead, told too plain- 
ly the end of their dream of happiness. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

Thus we find in common life , that when a 
man once allows himself to depart from 
truth in his narrations, he never can keep 
within the bounds of probability. 

(Hume's Essays.) 

Departure , s. SGeggeben , 9lbreife , 21 b* 
fdueb; $ob; Serlaffung; Wbroefenbeit ; Un* 
ttrfd)ieb in ber aftrcnom. SAnge. 

(Wit for, from.) 

I am acquainted with his departure for Ber- 
lin , feine 3lbretfc nad> '-Berlin ift mir befannr ges 
mad) i tpcrben ; his departure from here will 
lake place soon , feine Vtfrreife von bier 
2 tatt finben ; your departure from these maxims 
excited a great joy, tt erregie grofie Jreube, bap 
@ie bitfen QNaiimtn entfaijtcn; it was only a 
seeming departure from vice, e* iwar bid tin 
febeinbore* (Sntfaqen be« Rafter*. 

.Of his (Fielding's) dep arture for Lon- 
don, in conformity with their advice , he has 
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himself left the following melancholy record, 
painting the man and his situation a thou- 
sand times better than any other pen could 
achieve. (fF. Scott's Lives.) 

Depend, v. n. Bdngfn, berabbdngen . »on etwafl 
abfangen, abbfingig fein j ftdj auf errca* cer* 
laffeti, ftet> baran batten. 

(9Jtit on, upon.) 

It depends on him , e8 tyangt son ibm ab ; be 
has but very Utile to depend upon , cr bat mtr 
tin fefcr geringef 9lu«fommen ; I depend upon 
your word, id) ©erlaffe mi* auf 3br aBort; they 
are people to be depended upon, fie ftnb jircen 
Idfftge Seute. 

7'Aey depend for their subsistence, during 
one part of the year, on fishing; during 
another, on hunting; during the third, on 
the produce of their agriculture. 

(Robertson's History of America.) 

Much of the happiness of life depends 
o n the first impressions of our tender years. 

(Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Cease then, nor order Imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we 

blame. 
(Pope's Essay on 3/ an.) 

This you may depend on as a fact. 

(Goldsmith's Fiear.) 

It depends partly u p o n lawyers , who 
are never in a hurry. (Byron's Letters.) 

The Roman poet understands the use of 
contrast better ; and upon that figure, art- 
fully managed, all strength in the pathetic 
depends. ( Goldsmith's Ficar. ) 

He is young , and consequently much de- 
pends upon the first habits he forms, 
whether of application or dissipation. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

I dare not pursue this theme ; perhaps I hare 
already said too much : but I depend upon 
the true knowledge you have of my heart. 

(Montague's Letters.) 
Deprive, v. a. betauben, benebmen, entjieben ; 

(ftit of.) 

Napoleou deprived this prince of his domin- 
ions , 9}apolfon beraubre biefen gifjtn feinet 
ftSnbcr ; he was deprived of his employment, er 
tourbe feinel 9lmte« cntfefct. 

Solyman deprived Ruslan of the seals, 
and ordered him to leave the camp. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) \ 
Would you deprive us of our privileges? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
He (Fiesta) engaged in his service many 
bold adventurers, whom the truce between 
the Emperor and Solyman had deprived 
of their usual occupation and subsistence. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 

As this will deprive me of the honour 
and pleasure of your company at dinner to- 
morrow , / will hope for if at breakfast , and 
shall lake care to have your chocolate ready. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 



Each part, deprived of supple 

ment, 

Shall stiff, and stark, and cold, appear 

like death. 
(Shaktp. Romeo and Juliet.) 

Derive, t>. a. et n. ctMtitrn, bcrlctttn ; abftomr 
nun, §erfoinmen. 

(iTOtt from.) 

This word is derived from the Greek, btefeff 
SBort fomint ou« bent ©riedjifeben $er; his 
cruelly derives from an other source , feine 
©raufamfeit fommt au0 tiner anbern OueUe ; he 
derives \\ from nature, er terbanft e« ber 91atur. 

The peasant's shaft, 
Loosen'd perchance without an aim or 

purpose, 

Shall not drink up the life-blood we derive 
From those famed ancestors, who made 

their breasts 
This frontier's barrier for a thousand 

years. 

(tF. ScotCs Halidon Hill.) 

Even the capital derives more celebrity, 
in the estimation of the present day , fr o rn 
its having been fixed upon by Alao for the 
establishment of his press. 

(Roscoc's Leo X.) 

The Lord Keeper was much struck with his 
depth of observation , and the unusual im- 
provement which he had deriv ed fro m his 
studies. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Many authors entertain, not only a foolish, 
but a really dishonest objection, to acknowl- 
edge the sources fr o m whence they derive 
much valuable information. 

(Dickens' Pickwick Club.) 

Strictly speaking, none of these can be 
known by experience , but are conclusions 
derived fr o m experience. 

(IFhutely's Logic.) 
A very great number of our words too, are 
plainly derived from the Latin. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

Derogate, v. a. eln. Slbbrtt* tbun, febmdlern; 
abaeben, auflarten. 

(mtfrom.) 

I do not mean to derogate from bis merit, icb 
will feinem ^erbienfte feinen 9tbbrucb tbun; by 
this he has derogated from himself, biertureV 
fiat er fid) felbft Olbbrurt? gerban; this family 
has derogated from its former greatness, fciefe 
ftarailie ifi son ifcrer efcemaligen @rcpe b«™bges 
fentmen; he derogated from the common rules, 
er ging vom Sdjlenbviau ab. 

He occasionally hinted that he had some- 
what derog ated from his gentle blood, in 
using the pencil for his principal means of 
support. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 

In times not credulous of inspiration , we 
should account for this from some natural 
cause : but wc do not mean to account for it 
at all; it were sufficient to describe its effects; 
but they were sometimes so ludicrous, as 
might derogate from the dignity of the 
sensations which produced them to describe. 

(Mackenzie's Man of fee ling.) 
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*. ©djmdterung , Slbbrud), (Situ 
ttag; <Sntt$runq. 

(TOtt/rom, of.) 

Is it in derogation from his merit? if} tt erne 
Seeintrdcbtigung fetnc< JOerfcienfte« ? what I have 
said was not in derogation o/lhis author, tvai 
id) gefagt fcabe, toax nut t , urn tic kit @ djtif tfu tier 
;u fd)md|en. 

Derogatory, arf/'. fd)mdlernb, nad)t$eilig ; be* 
fdjtmrftnt. 

(SWit /o.) 

This is derogatory to the honour of mankind, 
tiefe« ift bet <5$re bt« 9)lenfd>engefd)led)t« nacfc 
rtjetltg. 

Descant, t>. «. tin tange* ©ereke madjen, fid) 
aualaffen, 2lu«leaungen macfeen. 

(93*xt on, upon.) 

He descants upon a trifle, tt $dlt fid) bei einet 
Jtleinigfeit auf. 

/ Aat-e heard a noble earl descant on 
park and forest scenery with the science and 
feeling of a painter. 

(fF. Jrving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

As I once had some theatrical powers my- 
self I descanted on such topicks with my 
usual freedom. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

To hear them, as I have often done, des- 
cant on the moral virtues , one would think 
the intention of these philosophers was, to 
Jill the country with naked followers of nature, 
enjoying all the privileges of brutality . 

{Berkeley' 1 s Alciphron.) 

Descend , v. a. et n. Ijetabfteigen . fallen, fins 
f «n ; Jig. abftammen ; ftd> betablafftn. 
(SBlitfrom, into, to.) 

We descended very late from the mountain, 
h?ir ftiegen fe&t fpdt com ifierge ; he descends 
from an ancient family , er ftammt eon einet of- 
ten a .mi t lie at ; be descended into himself, et 
tying in fid) felbjl : after the death of Louis Phi- 
lipp the crowu descends to his son , nacb bem 
Zoic 9. $6iliw> , « fdllt bie .Krone feinem ©o&ne 
anljeim 5 I shall now descend to (into) parti- 
culars , id) wetbe jtfct in S detail ge^en. 

We are desc tended from ancestors that 
knew no stain, and we shall leave a good 
and virtuous race of children behind us. 

( Go Idsm ilh 's Fiear.) 

Giovanni had married the daughter of Bor- 
romeo, whose immense property upon hisdealh 
should have descended to his daughter. 

(Roseoe's Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

The estate of the deceased lady should by 
rights , as he well knew , descend to Lucy 
Bertram ; but it was a thousand to one that the 
caprice of the old lady might have altered its 
destination. (fV. ScotVs Guy Mannering.) 

Descriptive, adj. befc&teibenb. 

(Wit of) 

It is a beautiful novel, descriptive of the 
age of the hero , e0 ifl ein fdjpner &oman , feet 
fca* Beitaltet be* £elbeu befd)teibt. 

The Jacobites at this period, with what 
propriety I know not, used, it must be 



ticed , the term of honest men as peculiarly 
descriptive of their own party. 

{IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Deserve, v. a. et n. t-ttbienen, tturbig fein ; 
fid) cetbient madjen nm— . 

(SRit of.) 

He has deserved well of me , et b a ( fid) um 
mid) tterbient gemad}t ; they have deserved well 
of their country , fit b>ben fid) um i&t Caters 
lanb oetbient gemaebt ; is this deserving of re- 
ward? terbient bie« 28e(ob,nung? 

In the better days of France, if such a Crime 
could then have been committed, it would 
have received an exemplary punishment from 
the French government: under Buonaparte, 
it was sure of impunity, and, perhaps, might 
be thought deserving of reward. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Design, v. a. beflimmen, jmoeifen ; »or$a* 
ben, fid) Dcrne&jnen. 

(STOit for.) 

His father designed him for the law* fein 
93atet beftimmte il>n fur bie JRedjte ; she was 
designed for the first throne of Europe , fie 
toot fur ben etften fl^ion ton (Sutopa btfUmmt. 

But there are another sort of people who 
seem designed for solitude , such, I mean, 
as have more to hide than to show. 

(Pope's Letters.) 

This may perhaps p rove, that we are crea- 
tures designed fo r contemplation as well 
as action. (Burke's Sublime and Beautiful.) 

My second boy , Moses , whom I design- 
ed for business, received a sort of miscel- 
laneous education at home. 

(Goldsmith'^Ficar.) 

Feiv are my years, and yet I feel 

The world was ne'er designed for me. 

(Byron's Poems.) 

Those lips fo r smiling were desi gn' d; 

That bosom to be prest: 
Y r our eyes to languish, and look kind; 

For amorous arms your waist. 

(Granville's Poems.) 

Designate , v. a. bejtidjnen , au«h)d$len , er* 
nennen; unterfctoeiben. 

(9Kit by, for, to.) 

He was ever designated by that name, et 
tram 1 mmcr mit bicfem 9lamen bejeidmet; tbe 
Elector has designated him for the command, 
bet G&urfuift bat tbn gum Jtommanbo ernannt ; 
he was designated to another station , er ttutbe 
ju einem unbent $ofien au6gen><5 y 'U. 

/ set out , accompanied by a friend , whom 
I shall designate by the name of Augustus 
Darvell. (Byron's Fragm.) 

Desirous, adj. begierig, fe^n(id), cetlangenb. 

(2»it of.) 

He is desirous 0/ being admired, er modjte 
gem bewunbert fein; Napoleon was desirous 
of glory, 9la*>olecu war rubmbegietig. 

Can you blame me, an old man desirous 
of peace, and in the castle of a young noble- 
man who has my daughter's life and my own, 

5 
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that I am desirous, anxiously desirous , that 
these should be settled on the most liberal 
principles? (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

We were desirous o J" removing this scene 
from the eyes of all spectators. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Desist , v. n. abftebrn , ablaffcn. 

(9RU/rom.) 
At last he desisted from disturbing roc , enb* 
ltd) t'w tv ab, mid) ju bennru&igen ; in publish- 
ing this book 1 have uot desisted from ray pur- 
pose, to be as useful as possible, intern id) btr? 
ft* Sud> berauflgebe , babt id) »on meinem 33or* 
]j>aben nidjt abgelaffen, fo nufclidj al« moglid) 
ju f«in. 

Despairing of success , he ( Leonardo da 
f'inci) disclosed his anxiety to his friend and 
associate , who advised him to desis tfr o m 
all further endeavours, in consequence of 
which, the great work was suffered to remain 
imperfect. (Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

Despair, s. gSerjtoeiflung. 

(SKit at, for, of.) 
Despair at his misfortune incited him to 
make away with himself, &er*nmflung fiber 
fein Unglud trirb i&n jum Selbfimcrbe an ; he 
was in despair of a refuge , tr »erj»eifelt« an 
cintm <§utf0mitt<I. 

The death of her lover had no effect on her 
inhuman parent: he was only the more earn- 
est for her marriage with the man he had 
provided for her; and what between htr des 



pair at the death 



one , and her aver- 



sion to the other , the poor young lady was 
reducedto the condition you sec her in. 

(Mackenzie's Matt of feeling.) 
The great fault of these elegists is, that 
they are in despair for griefs, that give 
the sensible part of mankind very tittle pain. 

{Goldsmith's Vicar.) 



• , v. n. uerjrocifcln , »erjagcn. 
(9RU of.) 

My recovery was despaired of man uevjweis 
feftc an twiner @cncfung ; I was eveu despaired 
of by the doctors , fogar toic 9lerjte gaben mid) 
auf i why do you despair of a good success ? 
warum cerjweifeln ©ie an etnem guten 2lu<* 
gange ? 

/ did not, even yet, allow myseffto des- 
pair of catching, at least, a glimpse of 
this retired luminary. ( Th. Moore"s Travels.) 

I despaired at first of being able to 
bring back any kind of intelligence concern- 
ing the poor sick lieutenant. 

{Sterne's T. Shandy.) 

Despite, *. Seracbtung; 2lbneigung, 2Biber* 
wiUe ; $afi ; $rob. 

(9»it in - of.) 

He did it in despite of me, er t$at e« mir 
jum Jlrofce. 

($ergl. Spile.) 

Despoil, v. a. plunbern, beraufcen. 
(2Wit of.) 



The Elector of Hessia was despoiled of hi* 
dominions by Napoleon, ber (ipurfurft von 
$cffen murte ton 9ta»oleon feinet &in»er be* 
raubt ; they despoiled him of all his money, fie 
nabmeit i$m alle< ©elb ab. 

Destine, v. a. beftimmeu; toeiben; uerurc 
tbeilen. 

(9Rit for, to.) 
He had destined bis fortune for the purchase 
of a house, er $atte fein IBermSgen jum fflnfatife 
einetf <£aufe6 befiimmt ; he was destined to the 
throne, er war jum $$rone befiimmt ; he was 
never destined to this oftice, «r mar nie ju bit* 
fern 2lmte befiimmt. 

Last Colon came, bold man of war, 
Destin'dto blows by fatal star. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
Easy it might be seen that I intend 
Mercy collegue with justice, sending thee 
Man's friend, his mediator, his design'd 
Both ransom and redeemer voluntaiy, 
And des tin' d man himself t o judge man 

falCn. 
(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Destitute , adj. locrlaffen , 6uljlo« ; ent* 
bldpt, leer. 

(9ttit of.) 

I am wholly destitute of friends in this 
country, id) $abe in biefem Sanbe gar Feine 
Sreitnbe ; the wars made this country destitute 
a/inhabitants, tie Jtriege entblofiten biefe« £ant> 
von alien (Sinrooljnfrn ; he is not destitute of 
wit, e« feblt i$m nicbt an 2Bi&. 

There is not anywhere upon the globe, a 
large tract of country , which we have dis- 
covered destitute of inhabitants, or whose 
first population can be fixed with any degree 
of historical certainty. (Gibbon's History.} 

The publication of this excellent work ( Te~ 
lemachus) is a proof how totally Fenelon was 
destitute of ambition ; how completely his 
desire of doing good was his only motive. 

(IV. Uowitt's Priestcraft.) 

It was at present my fortune to be desti- 
tute of that great evil, as it is apprehended 
to be by several writers, who, I suppose, 
were over-burthened with it, namely, money. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

'Tis true indeed , that even the generality 
of men, without making it their design, know 
somewhat more of the works of nature , than 
creatures destitute o f reason , can , by the 
advantage of that superior faculty, which 
cannot but even unurged, and of its own 
accord make some , though but slight, refec- 
tions on the information of the senses. 

(Bob. Boyle's Considerations.) 

If in concerns the most interesting, and 
seemingly the most simple, the reason of man, 
while rude and destitute of culture, differs 
so little J'rnm the thoughtless levity of children, 
or the improvident instinct of animals, its 
exertions in other directions cannot be very 
considerable. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were 
wretchedly destitute. (Gibbon's History. ) 
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She has, for the first time, looked round 
her on a home destitute of every thing 
elegant, — almost of every thing convenient. 

(W. Irving' s Sketch Book.) 

Destructive, adj. jerftorenb, serberblid). 
(Wit of to.) 
This principle is destructive o/true religion, 
biefer <&runbfa( if} bet n>ab>en {Religion fdwblid); 
such examples mast be destructive to their 
morals, fettle iBeifoitle muffen i&ren ©ttten 
fdjAblid) fein. 

from art more various are the blessings 

sent ; 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Yet these each other's power so strong 

contest, 

That either seems destructive of the 

rest. 

{Goldsmith's Traveller.) 
Deter, v. a. abfdjreden, enttnntyigen , abs 

(Wit from.) 

The bad weather has deterred me from set- 
ting out to-day, bat fd>(ed)te 98ctter bat mid) 
abarfdbretft, (cute abjureifen ; nothing shall 
deter me from doing my doty , nid)t6 foil mid) 
ob$a(teit , mcine $flid>t erfullen. 

Two ecclesiastics were therefore selected for 
the commission of a deed, fr o m which the 
soldier was deterred by conscious motives. 
(Hoscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

This, however, did not det er him fr.om 
soliciting to be received, and, by his uncle's 
interest, he was admitted as coxswain, under 
Capt. Lutwidge , second in command. 

(Southcy's Nelson.) 

Determine , v. a. et «. beftimmen ; befdjlie? 
fen , fid) entfrf'lifpen. 

(Wit in, on, upon.) 

I have determined ihem in your favour, id) 
b>be fie )u 3b"" Ounften geftimmt; tell me 
what you determine upon, fagen @ie rair, tooju 
©it fid? entfd)(ie$en. 

In the year 17 — having for some time de- 
termined on a journey through countries 
not hitherto much freauented by travellers, I 
set out, accompanied by a friend, whom I shall 
designate by the name of Augustus Dorvell. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

The plan upon which he had deter- 
mined, if ever it should be his fortune to 
bring a Baltic fleet to action, was, to attack 
the head of their line, and confuse their 
movements. (Southey's Nelson.) 

Detract, v. a. verltiumben ; terfUincra ; ents 
jieben; (Sinrcag t$un, benadjt^ciligen ; db- 
jicben. 

(Wtfrom.) 

He detracted from every body , er netlAum= 
bete 3ebermatin ; this law detracted from my 
right, biefet (Beftfe beeintradjtigte metn 9iedjt; 
envy was not able to detract from bis reputa- 
tion , Sieib fonnte feinein JRufe nidjt frtaben. 

// is not my intention, to detract a single 
particle from the praises due to Leo X.for 



the services rendered by him to the cause of 
literature. (Hoscoe's Leo A.) 

Nor shall it any ways detract from the 
just reputation of this famous sect, that its 
rise and institution are owing to such an 
author as I have described Jack to be. 

(Swifl's Tale.) 

Indeed the natural tenderness of her heart 
might have been argued , by the frigidity of 
a casuist , as detracting from her virtue 
in this respect. (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Detrimental, adj. nncfjtbeilig, fc&dblid). 

(Wit to.) 

Ail these measures were greatly detrimental 
to me, ode biefe Wafj regeln waren mir fe$r nadjs 
tbeilig. 

Deviate, v. n. abtveidjen ; fig. fid) verirren, 

fid) vergtben, funbtgen. 

(Wit from.) 

He deviated from the right way, tr ging 
worn redrten 9Bege ab; nature never deviates 
from her laws , bie 9iatur entfernt ftd) nie »on 
ib>en @efe$en ; this deviates from the ordinary 
course of nature , bictf entfernt fid) son bent ges 
tvobn(id?tn (Bange ber Dlatur. 

The rule is so certain, and the means so 
sufficient , that they who deviate from 
them are self -condemned at the time they 
do so. (Bolingbroke's IVorks.) 

Devoid, adj. leer, frei. 

(Wit of.) * 

My house remained devoid o/infectiou, mein 
$ou« Mieb frei von »nfledung ; be was uot de- 
void q/"pertness, et tear itidjt frei »on 91aft* 
meitbeit. 

But no man, who is not already devoid 
o f reason , will be induced by them to re- 
nounce this noble gift, wherein the dignity 
of our nature consists, because it becomes 
hurtful, when we employ it ill. 

(Bolingbroke's Iforks.) 

Our hot valour, 
Devoid of discipline, is madmen's strength, 
More fatal unto friends than enemies ! 

(IV. Scott's Halidon Hill.) 

Devolve, t>. n. ju %fjt\i werben , anb. tint fat* 
len; ubettragen. 

(Wit on, upon.) 

The estate of his uncle devolved on him, feu 
net Onfelt (Shit fiel ibm anbtim ; I had devolved 
all my secrets on him, id) batte i^m afle meiite 
©c&eunniffe nnvettraut. 

// is only to work of a certain kind that a 
man will deign to put his hand. The greater 
part is devolved entirely upon the women. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Devete , v. n. mibmcn , nm$en, ergeben, biiu 
geben, aufo&fern; uberlaffen, ubergeben, beim* 
fallen; srmunfdjen, »erflud)en, rerbammen. 
(Wit to.) 

He devoted himself to the study of History, 
er mibmete fid) bem ©tubium ber ®efdiid)te; he 
devotes himself to his friends , er giebt fid) feu 

5* 
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tun Srreunbcn $in ; he devoted him to destruc- 
tion , cr weiftte i^n brat Untcrgange , er ouferte 
i$n auf i he is entirely devoted to pleasure , tr 
ufccrldit fi<b ganj ben 2?ergniiflungcn ; this ca- 
pital was devoted to the flames , bicft *$aupU 
ftabt wurbe bm fclammen $reii gegeben. 

ttJff* Me 5»y of the neutral ground , who 
died as he had lived, devoted to his 
country, and a martyr to her liberties. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
L'ntil age and infirmity had prevented, the 
father devoted himself t o the cultivation 
of the small spot of ground belonging to his 
purchase, while the sun pursued with avidity 
his humble barter. (Cooper's Spy.) 

He (Fiesco) was eager to ruin a family so 
implicitly devoted to him (the Emperor) as 
that of Doria. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles /•'.) 

Man is firm and ardent in his purposes, 
devoted to friendship or t o enmity. 

(Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 

While Fiesco was taking these important 
steps, he preserved so admirably his usual 
appearance of being devoted entirely to 
pleasure and amusement, as imposed not only 
on the generous mind of Andrew, but deceiv- 
ed Giannettino. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of 

princes ! 

Gehenna of the waters! thou Sea-Sodom ! 
Thus I devote thee • to the infernal 

gods ! 

Thee and thy serpent - seed ! 
' Fenice. 

(Byron's M. Faliero.) 
The consecrated standards, long revered 
in the groves of superstition , were placed in 
the front of the battle; and the hostile or my 
was devoted with dire execrations t o the 
gods of war and of thunder. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

DevetUn, s. SBeibe ; Grgeben^eit ; Suneigung, 
innige Ctebe; ©ifer; Slnfcadn, grommigfett ; 
«enet, Opfcr; ©otttsMenft. 

(QWit at, to.) 
She is at his devotion , fie ift i&m §uget$ani 
you know his devotion /o the queen, ©ieroiffen, 
n>ie fe$r er ber Jtonigin ergeben ift. 

Die, r. n. fterben; auf$oren, t>crge$en, fid) 

wlieren ; ver$a(Wn, werfdjmeljen. 
(SDJii away, by, for, into, of, to, with.) 

The wind died away, Ut SlBiub $6rte auf; 
the sound died away , ber Zen ver$a((te ; he 
died by a thrust of a dagger , er ftarb an einem 
$eld)ftid)e ; he died for his country, cr ftarb 
fur fein 3?ater(anb ; he died for love to an 
actress, er ftarb ant 8iebe ju einer <8d>aufpieles 
rin ; the sound died into an echo , ber Zen »er« 
frtnnolj in ein (Jdjo; he died of his wounds, tr 
ftarb an feinen flSuntien ; he will never die to 
sio , er wirb nie ber @uni>e abfterben ; he died 
with grief, er ftarb vet Jtummcr. 



How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone : 
IF hen warring winds have died away. 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

The sounds and the lights we left behind 
died gradually away , and we now floated 
along in moonlight and silence once more. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

His steps grew fainter and fainter, and at 
length died away. 

(IF. Irving' '« Bracebridge Hall.) 

On the other hand, the conspirators , as- 
tonished at the death of a man (Fiesco), whom 
they adored and trusted, and placing no con- 
fidence in Jerome , a giddy youth , felt their 
courage die away, and their arms fall 
from their hands. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles /'.) 

You shall die by my hand, or you shall 
complete the ruin of my family on taking my 
life. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 

You would not have him die for this 
offence ? (Byron's M. Faliero.) 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 
The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
Pray for their souls who died for love, 
For Love shall still be lord of all! 

(IF. Scoffs Lay.) 
In the loaden vineyard dies fo r thirst. 

(Addison's Poems.) 
The world of matter , with its various 

forms, 

.III dies into new lift: 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

My task is done , my song has ceased , my 

theme 

Has died into an echo ; it is Jit 
The spell should break of this protracted 

dream. 
(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

The Spanish vice-admiral, Alva, died of 
his wounds. (Southey's Nelson.) 

This city (Tunis) was besieged in 1270, by 
Lewis king of France, who died under the 
walls of it, of a pestilential fever. 

(Montague's Lett.) 
Our common fate we both must prove : 
) ou die with envy, I w ith love. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

Dilier, v. n. verfdjieben fein, abweicfren; 
ftreiten. 

(SHU about, from, in, upon. 
Why should we differ about a irific ? marum 
foil ten wit ttegen einer Jtleinigfeit uneint fein? 
we differ only about litis, »ir finb blol in bit* 
fern vunfte nid»t etnig ; he often differs from 
himself, cr ift fid} eft md)t gleim, er roiberftjridjt 
fidi ; your opinion docs not much differ from 
mine, 3&re 9)leinung »eid)t nidjt feljr »on ber 
tntinigenab; 1 never differed in opinion with 
you , id) h>nr inttner 3brer SHrimmg ; we differ 
upon some points, »ir finb in einigen $unften 
nidjt etnig. 

Men d iff cr fro m themselves in sickness 
and in health, under a change of diet, of air, 
and of exercise. (Ferguson's History.) 
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/ could not but d iffe rfr o m this opinion. 

{Pope's Letters.) 
I have often taken the liberty to differ in 
opinion with you, in regard to these two 
young men. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

The lovers soon discovered that they dif- 
fered upon other and no less important 
topics. (W. Seott's Bride.) 

Diffident, adj. miitrauifd) , argtoobnifdj. 
(3MU of.) 

Had you ever any reason to be diffident of 
me? batten Bit je irgenb eine Urfad?e, argttfib* 
nifdj our micb ju ftin ? 

Diffuse, v. a. ausgiegen, auifdjutten ; ergie; 
Sen, eerbretten, lerftreuen. 

(9Wit beyond, in, over, through.) 

SPo spread , expand , diffuse , tergf. mtin 
bnom?m. vonttvorterb, p. 378.] 
The dew or compassion is diffused in a tear, 
ber $6au US aWtleibs ergieftt ft* in einerS&rdne; 
the waters diffused themselves over this part 
of the country, bte 2BafTer ergoffen ft* uber 
titfen %f)t'\l be* Sanbt * ; the fame of Napoleon 
is diffused over [beyond) Europe , ber 9lii&m 
'JJajjoleon** ift in <5uropa (tiber Aurora btnauf) 
rerbreitet; a parly spirit was diffused through 
[throughout) the kingdom , tin jparteigeift breu 
tete fid) im J?onigreicbe au#. 

The glory of such distinguished heroes 
d iff used itself beyond the H arrow limits 
of their (the Germans') own tribe. 

(Gibbon's History.) 
Compassion will melt, 
Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is d iffu sed in a tear. 

(Byron's Poems.) 
From such objects, there beams upon the 
mind of the pious man, a pure and enlivening 
light; there is diffused over his heart 
a holy calm. (Blair's Sermons.) 

It (the spirit of commercial enterprise) gave 
a new tone to the public mind: it diffused 
a new energy through all ranks of men. 

(Lingard's /list, of Engl.) 
Dlf , v. reg. et ir. a. el n. graben ; bebauen ; 
eingraben, attfgraben, ausgraben; Boblen. 
(SWit for, out, up.) 

They digged for treasures , fte gruben nadj 
«d»dfcen ; a staluc has been dugged out in this 
garden , in bfefem @arten ifl tine iBilbfdufe au«* 
gegraben tuorben ; your garden must be digged 
up, 3$r (Vat ten mm: umgegraben toerben : a part 
or the wall was digged up, tin SEbeil bet 
9Jiauer murbc aufgegraben ; this medal was dug 
up, biefe OHebaiUe tourbe aucgegraben. 

Statues, medals, and gems are dug out 
every day. (Gray's Letters.) 

A crown's weight, 

Which sits more heavy on his head, than 

the ore 

Slaves dig out of the mines, of which 

"tis made. 

(Beaumont and Fletcher's Double Marriage.) 



Disagreeable 



There is a singular history attached to the 
ring ; the very day the match was concluded, 
a ring of my mother's that had been lost was 
dug up by the gardener at Newttead. 

(Byron's Conversations.) 

Dilate, v. n. fid) ermeitern, fidj fiber eine 
©arte auibreiten, toeitldufig auefaffen, er= 
orient. 

(OJiit upon.) 
I don't conceive why you dilate upon this 
matter , id) begteife nidjt, roarum ©ie btefen Q&r- 
genfknb fo weitldujig auefubren. 
With other victual, which anon 
fte farther shall dilate upon, 
When of his hose we come to treat, 
The cupboard where he kept his meat. 

(Butler's Jludibras.) 

Dim, v. a. truben, bitnfel mafyn, »erbun« 
feln, um»6Ifen; bfenben. 

(mt with.) 

Her bright features were dimmed with pas- 
sion , tyre beUen @efid}t«}uge reurben von 8eU 
benftbart oerbunfelt. 

Give me the soft sigh, 
Whilst the soul-telling eye 
Is d i m med, for a time, with a tear. 

(Byron's Poems.) 

Din, o. a. fdjallen ; betduben- 
(<lWit with.) 
They dinned me with their continual cries, 
fte betdubten mid) mit t&rem fcrhvabrenben ®e= 
fcbrei. 

Dint, *. ©eblag, (Streidj ; fig. GJetoaft, Xtaft 
(haft, bur*, rcrmittelfi). 

mit by — of.) 

He got this fortress by dint o/lreachery, er 
befam biefe geftung burd) Oi<rrat&. 

ft was of the last consequence , that all in- 
tercourse betwixt the lovers should be stopped, 
and, by dint of gold and authority. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

I therefore continued my inquest, and, 
summoning the fathers of the two following 
centuries before me, resolved to try whether, 
by dint of close cross-questioning, I should 
be able to detect a single Protestant among 
them. (Th. Moore's Travels.) 

Disaffected, part. adj. mijisergnugt , unjus 

frieben, abgeneigt. 

(afrit to, with.) 

What reason had you to be disaffected to 
(with) the king? n>e(d>e Urfacbe batten ©ie, mit 
bent Jtonige unjufrieben \\\ fetn ? 

Disagree, n. n. nidjt ubeteinfhmmen, nidjt ju* 

fagen ; uerfdjteben fein. 

(SWit with.) 

Red wine disagrees with my constitution, 
rotter OBein fagt metntr ®efunb$eit nidjt |u; it 
disagrees with your opinion, ti ftintmt mit 
3&rer Stteinung nidjt iiberein. 

Disagreeable, adj. uneintg; toiberfcredjenb ; 
unangenebm; serbrirfilid). 

(9Wtt to.) 
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The sound of a drum is disagreeable to me, 
ber ©d>att einer Jrommet ift mir unangenefcrn ; 
his behaviour was ever disagreeable to them, 
fein iflerragen war ibnen tmmer unangnnefem. 

Then why will you endeavour to make 
yourself so disagreeable tome, and 
thwart me in every little elegant expense? 

[Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

lie enquired whether smoke was disa- 
greeable to his companions. 

{Cooper's Spy.) 

She now haled my sight, and made home so 
disagreeable to me, that what is called 
by schoolboys Black Monday , was to me the 
whitest in the whole year. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Disappoint, v. a. »mttefnj tdufdjen; Be* 
rauben. 

(3JJ it by, in, of.) 
He was disappointed by them, feine 
nungen nmrben burdj fie wcrettett ; he disappoint- 
ed me of his visit, id) tuartete vergebltd) auf 
feinett Sefud) ; he was disappointed of the for- 
tune he expected, er tdufdne fid) in 9iurffid)t be« 
k 43crmogen?, ba« er erroarterc; I was disappointed 
of the carriage, td> erbjelt ba« fleljoffte gubr* 
tnerf nid)t; I was disappointed (in) of my 
expectations , id) mutt, in meinen (uiv.u-tun.flen 
betrcgen. 

He fell a sacrifice, said he, to the theory 
of comets; for having with infinite labour 
formed a table on the conjectures of Sir Isaac 
Newton, he was disappointed in the 
return of one of those luminaries, and was 
very soon after obliged to be placed here (in 
Bedlam) by his friends. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Though I have been thus far disappoint- 
ed in my expectations of happiness from 
the possession of riches — let me try whether 
I shall not meet with it, in the spending and 
fashionable enjoyment of them. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

Disappointed in their hopes, another 
plan was now to be adopted. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

In this she was disapp o in ted. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Nor has he (Cicero) been frustrated of his 
hope, or disappo in ted o f his end. 

(Middlelon's Life of Cicero.) 

Discharge, v. a. et n. entlaben; lc?frfiupeu ; 
abfeuern ; ergiejien ; toaforedjen , freifrredjen. 
(9Ji(t at, into, of.) 

I discharged a pistol at the robber, id) feu* 
erte cine ?JhfioIe auf ben Kdubcr ab; this river 
discharges itself into the lake, biefer Sfuft er= 
fliegt fid) in ben ©ee ; I discharge you of that 
business, id) uberfiebe Sie biefe* ®tfd?dft«. 

A few pistols were discharged at the 
fying Cow-boys. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The Elbe rises in Bohemia, and having 
entered Saxony , discharges itself into 
the German ocean. {Hartley's Geogr.) 



f. a. entmutbigen, abidjrtdcn. 
(SMit from.) 
He discouraged me from doing it, er fdjrccfte 
mid) ab et ;u tbutt. 

Discourse, v. n. reben, forec&en, fid) unterte* 
ben; abbanbeln. 

Wit on, upon.) 

We have long discoursed on it, tvtr fcafcen 
fanfle baruber geforodjen; I don't remember 
what he discoursed on , id) crinncre mid) n tcfit 
woriiber er farad) ; we discoursed on the duties 
of man, toix fpradjen uber bic $fltd)ten be* 
aJienfdjen. 

My friend and I disc our sed on the 
various turns of fortune we had met. 

(Goldsmiths Vicar.) 

Discoursing largely o n this theme, 
O'er hills and dales their godships came. 

(Prior's Poems.) 

IVhen Hudibras the lady heard. 
Discoursing thus upon his beard, 
And speak with such respect and honour, 
Both of the beard, and the beard's owner; 
He thought it best to set as good 
A face upon it, as he could. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 



Discretion, s. .KlmK-it, 29efonnen$eit; 
fd)»iegenbcit ; SBefdjeiben^eit ; ifieliebcn, f 
fur. 

(Wt at, of) 
The town surrendered at discretion, bit 
2 tabt ergab fid) auf ®nabe unb Ungnabe ; let us 
play at discretion , ftieten wir um cine (frbten* 
gabe (um etwa8 llnbeftimmte$) : as I told you, it 
is at your discretion, toie id) 3&nen faflte , tts ift 
3bnen ganj uberlaffen , e« ftebt in 3$rem Selie* 
ben; there are the years of discretion , biefc* 
finb bie Sabre bed iBerftanbc*. 

Disgraceful, adj. fd)dnblid), fd)im*fUd). 
Wit to.) 

This action is disgraceful to a gentleman, 
bicfe £anblung ift fur eincn (Dentlemau fdjimpf* 
lid); is it disgraceful to me? ifl ti fut mid} 
fdjimpfttd) ? 

Disgust, v. a. (Jfel verurfacben, anefeln ; »er* 

leiben; »erbrie&en, drgern; beleibigen. 
(a)Jit at, with.) 

Are you not disgusted at his conversation ? 
mi&fdUt 3pnen fein ©efprdd) nidjt? I was dis- 
gusted with this play, t>iefe« ©d>aufpiel set* 
urfad)te mir (Wet. 

He (Fieseo) entered into a close confederacy 
With Farnese, Duke of Parma, who being 
disgusted with the Emperor for refusing 
to grant him the investiture of that duchy, 
was eager to promote any measure that tended 
to dimmish his influence in Italy. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles V.) 

Upon this she (Roxalana) seemed to be 
overwhelmed with sorrow, and to sink into 
the deepest melancholy , as if she had been 
disgusted with life and all its enjoy- 
ments. (Robertson's Charles P.) 
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Dislike, *. Sbneiaung, aWipfntleit. 

(SNit of, to.) 

Your dislike of (to) that gentleman is not 
reasonable, 3b« 9lbnelgung gegtn biefcn 9Wann 
m nicbt vernunftig; be had always a dislike of 
(to) matrimony , er batte imimr' cine 9lbneigung 
gcgen ba* $eiratben. 

Nevertheless , if my pretence can really be 
of any assistant* in uniting two or more par- 
ties , I am ready to go any where, either as a 
mediator, or, if necessary, as a hostage. In 
these affairs I have neither private views, nor 
private dislike of any individual , but the 
sincere wish of deserving the name of the 
friend of your country, and of her patriots. 

(Byron's Lett.) 

Their own ill examples, whenever plenty 
comes in their way , shew that it is not the 
dislike o f drunkenness or gluttony, that 



keeps them from 



but want of materials. 



/ion, 



(Locke's Education. 

It was the practice to signify , by a hollow 
murmur, their d i s li k e of such timid coun- 
sels. (Gibbon's History.) 

Something there was in his (CromwelPs) 
disposition congenial to that of his country- 
men : a contempt of folly, a hatred of affecta- 
, and a d is like of ceremony. 

(IV. ScotCs IVoodstock.) 

You had observed that they had an aversion 
to such a dish, a d is like to such a person, 
and you had taken care to avoid presenting 
them. (CheslerfteliPs Letters.) 

This proceeds from no dislike, real or 
affected, to the aristocracy of these realms. 

(IV. ScotCs Bride.) 

His uncle received him on board the Tri- 
umph on his return, and discovering his dis- 
like to the navy, took the best means of 
reconciling him to it. 

(Soulhcy's Life of Nelson.) 

Disobedient, adj. ungt$erfam. 

(9Mt to.) 

They were disobedient to their parents , fit 
traren aegen i$re (Slttni unacborfam; I was 
never disobedient to the laws or my country, 
id? war nic gtgtn bie Acfe^c meine* 8anbe« un* 
geborfam. 

And such the sounds which, while I strove 
To wake a lay of war or love, 
Came marring all the festal mirth, 
Appalling me who gave them birth, 
And, disobedient to my call, 
W ailed loud through BothwelPs bannered 

hall. 

(IV. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 

Disparagement, s. Serfleinerung , @rbmfc 
lerung; (fntebrung, ©djanbe; SPiijibeiratb. 
(law term). 

(SJlit to.) 

What yoo hare done is no disparagement to 
you , »a« ©it gttban baben , inad)t 3bnen feint 
©cbanbt , ibut 3brtr (Sbrt ftinen ©intrag. 

Methinks it should beadisparagement 
to a philosopher , when he descends to 



sider husbandry , not to be able, with all his 
science, to improve the precepts of an art, 
resulting from the lame and unlearned obser- 
vations and practice of such illiterate persons 
as gardeners, plowmen, and milkmaids. 

(Hob Boyle's Considerations.) 

Dispense, v. a. auft^tilen ; julaffen ; crtafftn ; 

miffen, entbeb^en. 

(3KU with.) 

The king himself cannot be dispensed with 
that law , xix &6ntg fclbft fann son biefem <&t- 
fefee nidjt befreiet fterben ; dispense me with the 
oath, trlaffen Sit mir ben (Sib; 1 could not 
dispense myself with visiting him , id) fonnte 
nicbt umb in, ibn gu btfucben ; could I dispense 
with my watch ? fonnte id) meine ilbr entbebren V 

A justice of the peace was defined in parlia- 
ment to be „an animal, who, for half a 
dozen chickens, would dispense with a 
dozen laws. (t (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

This melancholy ceremony was performed 
in the misty dawn of an autumnal morning 
with as little ceremony as could possibly be 
dispensed with. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Displease, v. a. mi6fafltn ; beleibigen; be* 
trubtn. 

(3Kit with.) 
He was not displeased with my behaviour, 
mein 93ttragtn mifcfitl ibtn nirfj t ; he was dis- 
pleased with it, er war baruber ungctyaltcn. 

/ could not but smile to hear her talk in 
this lofty strain ; but I was never much d is- 
p leased with those harmless delusions, 
that tend to make us more happy. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Displeasure, *. ajiipfatlen ; ublel9Jernebmen; 
llngnabe; iUerbruji. 

(SWit at.) 

I experienced displeasure at my indulgence, 
meine 9iadjfid)t t>erurfad)te mir iBerbrup. 

The relatives of the Ashton family were 
expressing in whispers their surprise and 
displeasure at the intrusion. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Dispose, v. a. fdjalten ; setfaufen, settoenben ; 
tteggeben ; bmegen, geneigt raadjen. 
(9»it of, to.) 

He could not dispose of his estates, er fonnte 
ubtc [tint ®utet nidbt fdjalttn; he has disposed 
of 'his eldest daughter, er bat feine dlteffc Icdy- 
ttr otrtyeiratbet , I have disposed of my nephew 
to a trade, id) babe meintn Stiffen in bie Sebre 
gtgtbtn; I don't know how to dispose o/myself 
to-day, id) roeip niriu, roa« id) beute madjen fvtt ; 
snspiciou had disposed him to tyranny, bet 
Slromobn batte ibn tut Xirannei geneigt gemaebt ; 
he is naturally disposed to sadness , tt ifi ton 
'Jtatur jur Jraurigfeit gentigt. 

He had disposed of his dwelling-house, 
and taken a small cottage in the country, a 
few miles from town. 

(IV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

He was come to dispose of tickets for 
the Fair Penitent. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 
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But, Sir, as I understand you want a few 
hundreds immediately — is there nothing you 
could dispose oft 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

This sum he intended should be disposed 
o f in charitable uses. (Hume's Essays.) 

It is not known how he disposed of the 
rest of that unhappy day. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

The hour will be a happy one which dis- 
poses her hand in marriage to some one 
whose energy is greater than her own , or 
whose ambition is of as low an order. 

(IV. ScotCs Bride.) 

In every operation, men are disposed to 
apprehend an operating power or cause. 

■ (Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

Dispossess, v. a. au* Urn S?efi$e tretben, txiU 
fefcen ;Jig. berauben, benebmen. 

(9Mit of.) 

He was disjiossessed of his own house, er 
tvurbe mi feinem eiaenen £aufe getrieben ; be 
was dispossessed o/nis crown by intrigues, er 
tturbe burd) JRdnfe feiner Jtrone btraubt. 

Dispute, v. n. ftreiten, fanwen, bi«jjutiren. 
(5Kit about, for.) 

Lei us not dispute about it , ffrciten feir 
barum md)f ; they disputed for this paliry prize, 
fie fdmpftcn um biefen armfeligen $rei«. 

Disqualify, v. a. untud)tia,, unfd^ig madjen. 
(SHit /or.) 

Blindness does not disqualify this amiable 
prince for the government of his country, 
iBlinbfjtit marfjt biefen liebenSnnirbigen Burflen 
jur Weakening, fetne# ?anbe« nid>t unfdbig ; phy- 
sical defects disqualified him for this employ- 
ment , »b»fifd)e 2)idngel m act ten il;n ju biefem 
Smte untauglid). 

It was observed of the ancient schools of 
declamation, that the more diligently they 
were frequented , the more was the student 
disqualified for the world, because he 
found nothing there which he should ever 
meet in any other place. (Johnson's IVorks.) 

There ( in low company ) he dictates , is 
applauded, admired; and, for the sake of 
being the Coryphaeus of that wretched chorus, 
disgraces and disq ualifics himself soon 
for any better company. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Disrelish, *. (Jfel; Hbneigung, aDiberoille. 
(SHit for.) 

I have a disrelish for Austrian wine , OefU 
«id?ifd?« SBein fdjmedt mir nidu. 

Dissatisfactory, adv. unbefriebigenb ; mijjs 
fallenb, serbriefjlid). 

(3»it to.) 

These measures were dissatisfactory to al- 
most all his neighbours , bitfc >J)iafiregeln mif* 
fielen faft alien feinen 9Iad)barn. 

Dissertation, *. gefefcrte 2lb$anbfung. 
(SDiit on.) 

The dissertation of Mr. Wagner at Marburg 
o« the Vicar of Wakefield is very interesting, 



bic Differtation be*<$errn (<JJe$.$ofrat6«) SBao- 
ner ju Warburg uber ben Sanbprebiger von SBafes 
fielb ift febr intereffant. 

Dissolve, v. a. fid) auflofen, jerfatten; jers 
geben, fcbtneljen ; ft* jertbeilen, wergeben, bjn* 
fdjroinben. 

(SWit away, by, in.) 

The soldiers dissolved away in sickness, bie 
©olbaten fdmioijen in Jtranfbcit bin; this go- 
vernment must dissolve by its extent, biefe 
<^ctrfcf}aft (tiuh fid) ftegen ibrer 9lu«be(?nung aufs 
lofen (mufi urfallen); the salt dissolved in 
water, Ml @alj lofte fid) im Staffer auf; he 
dissolved in pleasures (Jig.) , er etgab fid) ben 
aBoUujlen; they dissolved in tears (Jig-)) 1»« 
fd)»ammen in £$rdnen. 

The severity of a winter campaign , that 
chilled the courage of the Boman troops, was 
scarcely felt by these hardy children of the 
A'orth (the Germans), who, in their turn, were 
unable to resist the summer heats , and 
dissolved a w ay in languor and sickness 
under the beams of an Italian sun. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Dissuade, v. a. abratbtn ; ftiberrat$en. 
(mt from.) 

I could not dissuade him from publishing his 
treatise , id) fonnte ibm nid)t abratben, feine ilbs 
banblung berauijugeben , why should I have 
dissuaded him from doing it? rcarum batte id) 
ibn abratben follen, c< ju tbmt? 

He d i s s u a d e d me f r o m burying myself, 
as he called it, out of a simple compliance 
with the fond desires of a foolish old fellow. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

IVe had determined , on our arrival at 
Smyrna , on an excursion to the ruins of 
Fphesus and Sardis , from which I endea- 
voured to dissuade him in his present 
slate of indisposition — but in vain. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

Distinguish, v. a. ttnterfdjciben , abfonbern ; 
bejetdjnen; au«)eid>nen, fid) au«jeid)ncn. 

(uHit by, from.) 

[To distinguish , discriminate; to perceive, 
discern, distinguish, oerojL mctn Synonym. 
<$anbiv6rterb. p. 85 unb 282.] 
He distinguishes himself (>y his military ta- 
lents , er )<id)ii(t fid) burd) feine milirarifc&en 
Jfcnntniffe out ; a finer taste distinguishes him 
from other pedants , ein feinerer <&»efd)ma<f un* 
terfd)eibet ibn ven anbern <§d)u(fud)feu. 

Montesicco had distinguished himself 
by his military talents as one of the condottieri 
of the armies of the pope. 

(Hoscoe's Lorcnso.) 

The old butler looked long after his master, 
often clearing away the dew as it rose to his 
eyes, that he might, as long as possible, 



dislinguis h his stately form from those 
of the other horsemen. (IV. ScotCs Bride.) 

He was in no way distinguished from 
men of his class, but b y his acuteness , and 
the mystery which enveloped his movements. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
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How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how distinguish penitence from 

love ? 

(Pope's Eloisa.) 

At the same time, a just and high regard 
for the prime writers of antiquity is to be al- 
ways distinguished from that con- 
tempt of every thing that is modern, and thfit 
blind veneration for all that has been written 
in Greek or Latin, which belongs only to 
pedants. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Moral law as distinguished from 
physical law, is any general expression of 
what ought to be. 

(Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

Distressed, part. adj. in9Jot$, elenb, un± 
gludlidj; beunrubtgt, rroftlo«, befummert, 
verfiimmert , I eibenb. 

('Kit for, in, to, with.) 

I was distressed for you , id) mat um @ie bes 
fummcrt ; I am distressed for money, id) bebarf 
bringenb @elb; ihey were distressed for forage. 
He fatten feine 8 outage mebr ; be is distressed 
in mind and body, er ift an 8eib unb 2 tele jer* 
ruttct ; they were" distressed to the last degree, 
fieftedteninbecdu*erflen91ot&; she is distressed 
with pain, fie Icibtt febr. 

Perhaps, indeed, these grimaces may be 
the effect of pain arising from the gout and 
rheumatism, with which she is sadly dis- 
tressed. [Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

Consum'd with cares, with doubts dis- 
tr est. (Congreve's Poems.) 

Disuae , v. a. entroobnen , abgen? 6$tun , nid?t 
iiben. 

{Wit from, to.) 

I have disused myself from taking snuff , id) 
5abemirba« €*nu;'fen abgewobnt; I am disused 
to any labour , id} bin ju feiner Arbeit meb. r gr= 
mebnt. 

Dive, v. a. taucben , untertaudjen ; fig. erfors 

feben, ergrunben. 

(3JUt away, for, in, into.) 

He dived away, er fdjlid) fctt (fam.) ; they 
dive for pearls, fie taueben, um $Berlen ju Ijclfn 5 
ducks dive into the water, (fnt<n taucben nnter : 
I wouH dive into the secrets of others, id) mill 
nidjt in bic ©cbeimniffe 2lnberet bringen; I shall 
dive into his purpose, id) werbe fcin 3Jorb>fren 
ausforfeben. 

How wretched is the man who never mourned ! 
I div efo r precious pearl in sorrow 1 s stream. 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

In man the more we div e, the more we see 
Heav'n's signet stamping an immortal make. 

( Voung's Night Thoughts.) 

There , observant of my lore, 
The pavement's hallow" d depth explore: 
And thrice a fathom underneath 
Hive into the vaults of death. 

(Th. War ton's Poems.) 

Bach year the fiend returns again, 
And dives into that water. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 



He is often seen wandering over the grass- 
grown hills, or sauntering through the streets 
of the new city, not with the absent brow 
and incurious air of students, but with observ- 
ant, piercing eyes, that seem to dive into 
the hearts of the passers by. 

(Bulwer>s Zanoni.) 

Divert, v. a. et n. abtenfen; abjieBen; jer= 
flreuen, ergdfcen, betufitgen. 

(Wit from, to, with.) 

This river will be diverted from its channel, 
biefer gluj rcirb von feinim Siette abgelenft mcr* 
ben; I must divert him from this enterprize, 
id; mup i!m von biefer Untecnebmung abbringen , 
they were diverted from their purpose, fte n?ut-- 
ben von intern Sorbaben abgejogen; I have 
diverted to other studies, id) babe anbere ©til* 
bien gewdbjt (umge(attelt) ; he diverted himself 
with playing at nine-pins , er ergofctc fid) am 
•JJegelfbiete. 

Could they (women) discourse about the 
spots in the sun, it might d iver t themfr 0 m 
publishing the faults of their neighbours. 

(Addison's Works.) 

She endeavoured, by her tears, her entrea- 
ties, and her despair, to divert him (Fiesco) 
fr 0 m his purpose. (Robertson's Charles F.) 

He had kept my faiury in chase during a 
long day, and it was not now to be diverted 
from the scent. 

(IF. living's Bracebridge Hall.) 

You may divert yourself with allegories, 
if you please. (Berkeley's Alciphron.) 

Divest, v. a. entfleiben ; entblof en , entjitben, 
betauben. 

(Kit of.) 

He divested himself of his robe, et fegte 
feinen ©taatSmantel ab ; we don't know why he 
has been divested of his prerogative , iv it wife 
fen nidjt, varum er feine« JKorredjtl beraubt 
tvorben iji. 

His punishment was immediately followed 
by that of the archbishop, who was hung 
through (he windows of the palace, and was 
not allowed even to divest himself of his 
prelatical robes. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

The particular characters , the habits, the 
cant of one company may give credit to a 
word, or a gesture, which would have none 
at all if divest ed of those accidental cir- 
cumstances. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Divide, v. a. t^eiten ; au«t$ei(en , verttyeilen ; 

eintbeilen; trennen, abfonbern. 

(9)Ut from, in, into.) 

God divided the waters from the waters, 
@ott tertbeUte bie <8ett>dffer con ben ©erodfftrn ; 
he divided the fruit in two, er jertbeilte bie 
grudjt in j»ei ©tude ; the poem is divided into 
four parts, baS Ocfcidjt ift in vicr Ibnlc getbetlt. 

Again th' Almighty spake: let there be 

lights 

High in th' expanse of heaven to divide 
The day from night. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 
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Yet broader floods extending still, 
Divide them from their parent hill, 
Tilt each, retiring, claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea. 

(fV. Scoffs Lady of the Lake.) 

On the west, ancient Germany was divided 
by the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the 
south, by the Danube, from the Illyrian 
provinces of the empire. (Gibbon's History.) 

Scotland is frequently, in a general way, 
divided into the Highlands and Lowlands ; 
but it is also divided into thirty -three 
counties. (Hartley's Geography.) 

Their (the Spartans') troops were divided 
into regiments. (Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Religious dissensions had divided the 
nation into opposite parties, of almost equal 
numbers, the oppressors and the oppressed. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Divorce , v. a. febeiben ; Jig. ttenntn ; tcegs 
ne&men, rauben. 

(Wit from.) 

She has been divorced from her husband 
some months after her marriage , fu nmrbe ge; 
fdjieben einige 3Jh<nate narf) ibm <$etratO ; he 
has divorced (from) all enjoyments, er $at 
alien ©enuffen entfagt. 

On his (Napoleon's) return to Paris he was 
formally divorced from his empress Jo- 
sephine; and on the I. April 1810, he espoused 
the archduchess, who had repaired from 
Vienna to Paris, for the purpose. 

(Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

iH/zv, adj. fdjtoinbelig; wirbelnb; gebanfen* 
lc«; betaubt. 

(9Rit with.) 
He is yet dizzy with the blow, er ift ncd) ton 
bem ©djlage betdufrt. 

Dizzy with the blow, 
And senseless bending o'er his saddle-bow, 
Perceives not Lara that his anxious page 
Beguiles his charger from the combat's rage. 

(Byron's Lara.) 

Do , r. ir. a. et n. tbjw , macben , terrid? ten ; 
autoicbttn. 

{Tiit away, by, for, into, over, up, with.) 

This law must be done away, biefed (Sefefe 
muf? aufgeboben toerben; this book, I hope, will 
contribute to do away with the greatest diffi- 
culty of the language, biefeft ©udj wirb, rcic id) 
beffe, beitragen, bte qropte ©cbtoierigfeit ber 
©trad)e ju befeitigen ; ) am sure, I did well by 
him , geroifi , id) b.il<c ibm ©ate eitoiefen ; that 
will do for a Uble , ba« toirb ju einem Sifcbc 
rierten, ift ju einem Sifcbe gut; this room will do 
for a parlour, biefe ©tube wirb ju einem iBefucbo 
iSinttittt- , SEBobjijimmer baffen; a little won't 
do for them , toenig bilft ibnen ntd)t« , genugt 
ibnen ni(bt ; wherefore do into German every 
paltry French comedy? tooju jebe elenbe franjos 
fifebe Jlomibie infl$>eutfcbetiberfc$cn? this watch 
is done over with gold , biefe \\\x ift tergolbet; 
I have done it up, id? babe t9 jttfammen gelegt, 
«ingfbactt, gefaltet; shecanrfo up small clothes. 



fie fonn feine 2Bafd?e Bel)anbeTn; I have done 
with him , id) babe mit ibm nidjtl meb> »u fdjafs 
fen , ti ift aul mit unl ; my lines will do much 
with him , meine 3<i(tn toerben t>iel bet ibm au#* 
ricbten ; I could do nothing with htm, tcb fonnte 
ibn 3U ni<br6 betoegen; that won't do with me, 
nitir barf man ba« ntdjr bitten ; they have done 
with him, fie fmb mit ibm ju ©tanbe gefommen. 
The Excise laws will be done away. 

(Th. Moore's Fudges.) 

„Have you got a good stomach ?" — yes — 
„then you will by no means do for a school." 

(Goldsmith's Wear.) 

Take him (a portrait) at eight pounds. — 
No, no; six will do for the major. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

He had a mistress, some said two, 
But for domestic quarrels one will do. 

(Byron's Don Juan.) 

They can do up small clothes, and work 
upon catgut. (Goldsmith's f'icar.) 

I wish only for such readers as give them- 
selves heart and soul up to me — if they begin 
to cavil I have done with them ; their fancy 
should put itself entirely under my manage- 
ment. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

I have done with the warrior, I am a 
man of blood no more. (Howard's Morgan.) 

I have done with you, Madam ! You are 
an unfeeling, ungrateful — but there's an end 
of every thing. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

But it is time to close — night's wheels are 
rattling fast over me — it is proper to have 
done with this solemn mockery. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 

I am exceedingly pleased that you have 
done with translations. (Swift's Letters.) 

Siegend. I have done with life! 
Ulric. Let us have done with that 
which cankers life — 
(Byron's Werner.) 

Door, 5. Ibitte; £au*. 

(9)iit at, in, on, out-of to, upon, within, 
without). 

I have koockt at the door, id) babe an bie 
Xbure geflopft; the fault lies not at his door, 
e« ift feine ©(bulb nicbt; I shut the door on 
(upon) him, irb fdjlug ibm bieS&uretorberSlafe 
ju; he turned him out of doors, «r jagte ibn 
jum <$aufe b »nau« ; he went out of doors , er 
gingaue"; he lives next door to me, er ruobnt 
fctdjt ntben mir; be is (in) within or without 
doors, er ift entweber im -$aufe, eber braujjen. 

Excuse me, my young friend, but it is thus 
we silly mortals deceive ourselves, and look 
out of doors for motives which originate 
in our own wilful will. 

(W. Scott's Antiquary.) 

Much has been said, within and wit ho ut 
doors, of Church and State, and although 
those venerable words have been too often 
prostituted to the most despicable of party 
purposes, we cannot hear them too often. 

(Byron's Purliam. Speeches.) 
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c, v. n. fmbifcfj fein ober toerben, fafctn ; b>f* 

tuj liefren, bernarrt fein in—. 

(9Hit on, upon.) 

She rfofe* upon any student , fit ifl in jeben 
Stubenten »erliebt ; he dotes upon bis children, 
er li«bt feine Jtinber febr. 

/ could not submit to leave ungratified the 
most whimsical desires of a woman, o n whom 
I so extravagantly doted, that, though I 
knew she had been the mistress of half my 
acquaintance, I firmly intended to marry her. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

His parents ne'er agreed except in doting 
Up o n the most unquiet imp on earth. 

' (Byron's Don Juan.) 
Ther's in his presence 
Something that works upon me like a spell, 
Or like the feeling made my childish ear 
Boat upon tales of superstitious dreads 
Attracting while they chilPd my heart 

with fear. 
(IV. Scott's Halidon Hill.) 

Doubt, v. n. jreeifeln, bqtoetfetn. 

(Wit of.) 

You make me doubt o/your sincerity, fte laf* 
fen mid} an3&«r2lufrid)tiafeit jmeifeln; I doubt 
of it, id) jweifele baran. 

Doze, v.n. fdjtafria, (tin , fcfetummern. 
(SJiit away, over.) 

He doses away bis life , er vertraumt fein 
geben; I took this book lo dose over il, icbnabm 
to'ffcf Sud), tim uber bemfelben 3U feblummem. 
Drain, *. Slfrjua, flb(eituna,«atabeit, Jtanat. 
\mt upon.) 

These subsidies were continual drains upon 
the treasury, biefe ^ulfegelber entblopten unauf* 
bdrlitb bie ©djabfammer. 

Her (Elizabeth's) connexion with the in- 
surgents in so many different countries , the 
support of a standing army in Holland , her 
long war with Spain , and the repeated at- 
tempts to suppress the rebellion of Tyrone, 
were continual drains upon the treasury, 
which the revenue of the crown , with every , 
adventitious aid of subsidies, loans, fines, \ 
and forfeitures tons unable to supply. 

(Lingmd's Hist, of England.) 

Drain, v. a. abgraben, ableiten, abjtefcen, ab* 
lajfen, au«ftie§tn lafjeu; trotfnen, au«tro<fs 
nen ; fg- »erjeb>en , entblofien. 

(SRit into, of, off.) 
The ruler drained the wealth of the empire 
into his own coffers, ber tfertfdjerltefi benSReid)* 
tbum be« 9tcid)c0 in feinen eiaenen ©cucifc flic§en; 
the war with France drained England o/specie, 
ter Jtriea mil Sranfreid) entbiopte (Snglanb »©n 
baarem ®elbe ; the continental blockade drained 
off the riches of the nation , bie Jtontinental* 
b I orate berjebrte (Icitcte ab) bie gteicbtbumee ber 
Nation. 

This destructive commerce drained of J 
the riches of the nation faster and more com- 
pletely, than even the extravagant schemes 
of ambition carried on by its monarch. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 



Draw, v. ir. a. et n. jieljen. 

(Sftit along, off, off— from, on, out, 
up, upon.) 

They drew him along, fie fcotcbtten ibn fort; 
be was drawn off the field of battle , «r tturte 
torn ®d)lacbtfelbe aebradjt ; I will draw off the 
rum from the vessel, id) mitt ben SRum abjte^en ; 
this drew on a dispute , biefe* ttemrfart?te cinen 
©rreit; the day drew on, ber Zaci, ndljerte fid) ; 
the general ordered the party lo be drawn out, 
tcr General lief bie Snmpen (Detadjemem) be* 
tadjiren; the army was drawn up iu battle, 
bat £eet flanb in ©eblaAtorbnuna ; why does 
she draw up her mouth? tuarum madst fie em 
fd)iefe« QJlaul? he drew himself up, er rid} tete 
fid) auf; the deed is drawn up, bu« Uofument, 
bie ©cbrift, ift anfgefefct, entroorfen; I have 
drawn upon you twenty pounds , id) babe 20 
lifunb auf ®ie gejogen (entnommen, traffirt) ; he 
drew all eves upon $im, er 309 alle fcugen ciuf 
fid); our ship was drawn upon, ttnfer ©d?iff 
umrbe eingebolt. 

A ship of so much tonnage drew a great 
deal of water , and the bay was extremely 
shallow. Her fate was drawing on rapidly. 

(Howard's Morgan.) 

„That is quite true," said the Englishman, 
drawing himself up. (Bulwer's England.) 

We have still enough left for happiness , if 
we are wise, and let us draw upon content 
for the deficiencies of fortune. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield.) 



v. ir. et reg. n. 



et a. trdumen ; ten* 



Dream, 

fen: uBantcifireii. 

(9Jiit away, of, on.) 
Your occupation is not better than dreaming 
away life , 3bre iBefebdftigung. ifl nid)t beffer, 
all ba« Seben tettraumen ; bow often have I 
dreamt o/you ! roie oft $nbe id) »on 36nen oe* 
trdumt! I fondly dreamt of it, id) babe imd) 
in meiner fuften -Soffnuno. betrogen ; he dreams 
on without thinking of his fate , et triurat foit, 
obne an fein ©d)i<ffal ju benfen. 

I dream away my life in others' specu- 
lations. (Ch. Lamb's Essays ofEha.) 
I dreamt last night of the three weird 

sisters : 

To you they have shewed some truth. 

* 9 (Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more. 

(W. Scott's lady of the Lake.) 

Drench, v. a. fd)n>emmen, nmftben, baben; 

rodffern, au«mdffern, trdnfett, taudjtn, eins 

tauten; butd)meid)tn, burdjndffen; bemSBte^e 

3lrjenei etnjrotnden ; itberfdrtiflen. 

(2J1U in, out-of, with.) 

This lale drenched his eyes in tears, bei 
biefer ttrjabhtna babeten Sbtdnen fein Muge ; our 
gorineiiis were drenched in the sea, unfere 
Jtteiber murten in ber @ee burd>nd|t; let us 
drench our sorrow t« mirth , oettcnten »t;tr tins 
fern Summer in «reube; the rains have drench- 
ed my poor horse out 0/ all life, bte JKegen- 
guffe baben au« meinem amen Vfetbe allc* 8eben 
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^r«tt^af*«nL ^e goidier ^was drenched t* »rrbe 3$nen jutrinfeit; I canH drink it 



iPfjfroairocnj me aoiaier was arent 
with gore, bet@olbat |a»e fid) an Slut at* 
fditiat 

G on s a lo. But the rarity of it is, that our 
garments , being , at they were, drenched 
in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, their 
freshness, and glosses. 

(Shakspeare's Tempest.) 
There were several half - drowned fowls 
crowded together under a cart, among which 



a miserable , crest 
out of all life an 
nattcd, 



m at ted, as it were, into a 



'. -fallen cock , dre~nchea 
id spirit: his drooping tail 



single 



ilher, 



along which the water trickled from his back. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 
But when the field is fought, the battle won, 
Though dr encA' d w it h gore, his * woes 

are but begun. 
* havoc's. (Byron's Curse of Minerva.) 

Dress , v. a. et n. Heibeit ; bu*ett , fdjmiitfen } 
juberetten, beretten. 

(9)iit in, out, up.) 

They were dressed in while , jte waten totip 
gctlribet; I could Dot refrain from laughing 
when I saw him dressed out thus, id) fotinte 
mid) nidjt entbalttn ju ladjen, ali id) ibn fo 
$erau«ge»>u$t fab; (he image of the saint was 
dressed up gaudily , bat »Ub be* $eiligen root 
geidjmarflol gepufct. 

On occasions of ceremony she (Elizabeth) 
appeared in all her splendour, accompanied 
by the great ojicers of state, and with a 
numerous retinue of lords and ladies, dressed 
in their most gorgeous apparel. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 
Towards the morning she (Mary) dressed 
herself in a rich habit of silk and velvet, the 
only one which she had reserved to herself. 

(Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 
She was dressed in white, and much as 
my friend described her, except that her hair 
hung loose, which before was twisted within 
a silken net. (Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

They punctually obeyed my directions : but 
when we were lo assemble in the morning at 
breakfast, down came my wife and daughters, 
dressed out in all their former splendour. 

(Goldsmith's Picar.) 
I therefore dressed up three paradoxes 
with some ingenuity. (Goldsmith's licar.) 

It is much easier to dress up trivial and 
common sentiments with some beauty of ex- 
pression, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and useful thoughts. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 
Drink, v.ir. a. et n. trinfen; betrinfen : *ers 
trmfen; einfaufltn, einjieben, amubmen,, 
(2Jitt away, down, in, off, to, up.) 

He drinks away his estate, tr wfduft fetn 
-HermSgen; it was ouly to drink away my 
grief, t» hjarnur, urn meinen Summer ju»« 5 
tnnfen; Ihey have drunk me down, fit baben 
nud) §u ik cen getrunfeit; they drink in many 
» in that school, fie, faufltn »icle 3rrtbiU 
tbifler@cbH(eein; I shall drink to you, 



met in 



(«/») » «d) fonn c« nidjt autrrinfen. 

Thou shalt drink the poor gentleman's 
health in a glass of sack thyself. 

(Sterne's Tristram Shandy.) 
Ml this Lady Ashton drank in with 
willing and attentive ears, resolving inter- 
nally to be herse(f the person who should lake 
the management of the political influence of 
her destined son - in - law , for the benefit of 
her eldest born, Sholto, and all other parties 
concerned. 

(IK Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 
Having spoken thus , he presented to each 
of them another large dry crust, bidding them 
drink it off, and not be bashful, for it 
would do them no hurt. 

(Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 
}'ou will therefore take care to dr in k first 
to the lady of the house, and next to the 
master. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Towards the end of supper, she (Mary) 
called in all her servants, and drank to 
them. (Hume's Hist, of England.) 

Drink to her , who long 
Hath wak'd the poet's sigh. 
The girl, who gave to song, 
W hat gold could never buy. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 
Nelson sat down to table with a large party 
of his officers: he was, as he was ever wont 
to be when on the eve of action, in high 
spirits , and drank to a leading wind , and 
to the success of the morrow. 

(Southey's Aelson.) 
„f drink lo the good luck of my mission", 
answered the ambassador, „in a half- pint 
bumper." (//'. Scott's Bride.) 

Drive, v. ir. a. et n. treiben; jagnt; <otxft>U 
flen ; fabren ; antreiben ; bran gen. 

(9Mtt at, away, off, on, to.) 
I know what he drives at, id) toeife*, ttonadj 
cr tradWt; drive away the flies , jagen Sie bie 
jjliegen fott; be drove off, tx fu$r fcrt; they 
have driven me off. fie babtn mid) bingebalten ; 
why does the coachman not drive on ? nrnrum 
fdbrt ber Jfutfdjer nidjt ju? thev have driven 
him to despair, fie baben ibn ju'r ©erjweiflung 
gecraau. 

Suppose the Scriptures are of force 
They're but Commissions of course, 
Mid Saints have freedom to digress 
Mid vary from 'em as they please: 
Or mis-interpret them by private 
Instructions, to all aims they drive at. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
But it will break his pride though, and 
that's what I am driv in g a t. 

(If. Scott's Bride.) 
She wept very much, and they drove off 
very fast. (Goldsmith's Hear.) 



The marquis drove 



o n 



therefore, with 



the plenitude of ministerial authority , an 
appeal in the Scottish Parliament. 

(IK Scott's Bride.) 
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j4 reverend prelate stopt his coach and six, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks. 
But, when he heard him give this golden 

rule, 

Drive on, he cried; this fellow is no fool. 

(Prions Poems.) 

Being driven to that state of mind in 
which we are more ready to act precipitately 
than to reason right, I never debated with 
myself, whether these accounts might not have 
been given by persons purposely placed in 
my way, to mislead me. (Goldsmith's Picar.) 



j v. a. et n. trofcfen ; fallen, fatten laffen ; 
ubcrgeben , aufgeben; toerlaffen, (affen, ab~ 
fefcen; »ergc$en, terfdjttinben ; unertoartet 
femmea. 

(3)iit at, down, from, in, into, off, out, 
to, with.) 

They have dropt him at ibis iau , fie fjaben 
t$n in biefem 2Birtb«baui'e abgefefct; I mast drop 
these letters at the postofnee , id) mti§ ttcfc 
©riefe auf tic $ofl geben ; we are dropping 
down , voir fabren firomabrodrt* ; the pen dropt 
from ray fingers, tote fteber ftel mit au« toer 
$anb; they dropt in {upon us), fit famen 
uncrrpartet fjerebi; lo-morrow we shall certain- 
ly drop into the port , morgen toerben rait ge= 
nip einlaufen , it dropt into dust , tt jerfiel in 
2 taub ; he dropt off from his employment , er 
serlor fetn 9tmt ; he dropt out, tv fdilidj fid) ba* 
ton; it drovt to the earth, tt fiel auf ben 
SJobenj I dropt with sweat, id) trtefte loon 
gdjrccip. 

IPith these words he fired, and Richard 
Grahnme droppedfromhis horse. 

(IP. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Miss Peyton dropped the cup she was 
engaged in washing, from her hand. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Caesar gave strict orders to all his friends, 
who used to frequent Cicero, to bring him 
every thing of that sort (sayings), which 
happened to drop from him in their com- 
pany. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

This in one of your peerless beauties , / 
suppose , has drop tin by chance ? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Many were the shillings which were drop t 
into the plate by the spectators. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

The wood and beams remain so perfect that 
you may see the grain ; but burnt to a coal, 
and dropping into dust upon the least 
touch. (Gray"s Letters.) 

He attempted to put a piece of gold into her 
hand, which she refused to receive ; and, in 
the slight struggle attending his wish to force 
it upon her, it dropped to the earth. 

(IP. ScotCs Bride.) 

'Tis sweet to hold the infant stems, 
Yet drop p i ng with Aurora's gems, 

And fresh inhale the spicy sighs, 
That from the weeping buds arise. 

( Th. Moore's Anacreon.) 



Dry, v. a. rrotfnm; Mrtretfnen ; bcrren, auJ* 
barren. 

(Kit up.) 

I was dried up with thirst, id) terfdjmadjtete 
tor JDurft. 

Their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts. 

(Byron's Harold.) 



The springs of earthly love were for 
dried up in the orphan's heart, and hei' 
resolution was immoveable. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

My unfortunate paradoxes had entirely 
dried up that source of comfort. 

(Goldsmith's Picar.) 

Dwell, v. ir. n. n>e$nen; bfeiben, tertteilen, 
fid) terroeifen; fid) aufbalten bei — ; baton 
lange foremen; fcangen an — j laufdjen. 

(SRit in, on, upon, with.) 

I dwelt in his house, id) mobnre infeinetn 
£aufe ; he dwells in my thoughts, er fomtnt 
mir nid)t au6 ben ©ebanfen ; you must dwell on 
(upon) this syllable, ©ie muffen biefe ©ilbe 
betonen ; he dwells on (upon) small matters, cr 
bait fid) be i gerinatn ©egenftanben auf; / dwelt 
with him , id) tuebnte bet ibm. 

An aged hermit peaceful dwelt 

In this sequester' d wild, 
Calm goodness sat upon his brow, 

His words were soft and mild. 

(Barbauld's Poems.) 

That perfection of Christian benevolence, 
that humility and piety of heart which Chris- 
tianity can alone inspire, dwelt eminently 
in him (Fenelon). (IV. HowitCs Priestcraft.) 

He (George IP.) was pleased to coincide, 
and to dwell on the description of your 
(IP. ScotCs) Jameses as no less royal than 
poetical. (Byron's Letters.) 

And those to whom he spake remembered 

well. 

And on the words, however light, would 

dwell. 
(Byron's Lara.) 
I shall not dwel I any longer o n this 
subject. (Locke's Education.) 

In vain we fondly strive to trace 

The sours reflection in the face: 

In vain we awellon lines and crosses, 

Crooked mouth , or short proboscis ; 

Boobies have look'd as wise and bright 

As Plato or the Stagirite. 

(Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

Here, then, Lorenso, on these glories 
dwell. ( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

He laid a cloth, as he spoke, over the 
lifeless face , upon whose features he felt 
unwilling any longer to dwel I. 

(IP. Scott's Bride.) 

I felt — / feel — love dwells with — 
with the free. (Byron's Corsair.) 

Wild I invok'd the funeral yell, 
And sought devoted now to dwell 
For ever with the dead. 

(J. Logan's Poems.) 
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Dwindle, v. n. fdjwinben, »erge$en ; fi 4) territu 
gem; Ijtrunttrfommen ; jufammenfallen ; a&s 
iiebmcn ; auflarten in — , roerben §u — . 

(SWit avay, down-to, into, to.) 
Every thing dwindles away , 3lUe« »crge$t ; 
Iheir hope dwindled away, i|re >|?iit?nung * frs 
ftbwanb ; the empire of Napoleon dwindled 
down to naught, OJapoltone Jtaifert$um fcforoanb 
in (in SftidjfJ; priests of every denomination 
often dwindle into spies , 5J3riefter jtbet ©eete 
arten oft in @^A6cr au«. 

But for these events, I say, and some others 
too long to recite {especially a prudent neg- 
lect oj taking brimstone inwardly), I doubt, 
the number of authors and of writings would 
dwindle aw ay to a degree most woeful to 
behold. (Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

— The last years of war hud dwindled 

into 

A kind of general condottiero-syslem, 

Of bandit warfare ; each troop with its chief, 

And all against mankind. 

(Byron's Werner.) 
The world now began to wear a different 
aspect; the flattery of his friends began to 
dwindle into simple approbation. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau. 

(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 
Seized on his club, and made it dwindle 
T' a feeble distaff, and a spindle. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 



r, adj. fcharf, firenge, f)ttbt;fg. $eftig, 
ungeftum ; begiertg, erpicbt auf — . 

(Wlit after, for, in, of, on, to, upon.) 

It is laudable to be eager ( of) after knowl- 
edge, but not after riches , eg ift loMidj , begie* 
rig nacfe SBifTenfrbaften , aber nicbt nacb Dteicbs 
ibiimern ui fc in ; every body was eager for his 
new work, 3<bei-mamt war begierig auf [tin iteueg 
2Berf ; you were rather eager in (upon) your 
defence, @te tvaren fin menig beftig bet 3brer 
93crt$etbigung ; I was eager to see him, id} war 
begierig i£n ju feben. 

Hobhouse presents his remembrances , and 
is eager, with all the world, for your 
new Poem. (Byron's Letters.) 

Why, so eager for the strife of the 
sacred Tomb, has he thus tarried at Constan- 
tinople? (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Resplendent sight! behold the coxcomb 

Czar, * 

The autocrate of waltzes and of war ! 
As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 
And just as Jit for flirting as the helm. 

* Alexander. (Byron's Age of Bronze.) 
Eager as greyhound o n his game, 
Fiercely with Roderick grappled Graeme. 

{IV. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 
Men in every profession looked forward to 
wealth and independance : all were eager 
t o start in the race of improvement. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 



Ear,*. D&r; ®e$6r; JDeb>, 4?enfet; 2leb>e; 
©efdjmacf. 

(3J2it about, by, for, into, on, out, 
over, to, up.) 

Why did you not give him about his ears '! 
roarum gabeit ©ie tiun nicbl ein* ? I had him a 
long time about my ears , icb b<itte ib,n longe 
auf bem <$alfe ; they were (fell, went) together 
by the ears , fit batten fid? beim Jtopfe ; we set 
them together by the ears, ttir Ijcfctttt fie jus 
fammcn; I have something for your private 
ear, irb t)ab< 3$nen ctoa4 aflein ju fagen ; he 
pave him a box on the ear, etr gab iljm eiue 
OBrfetge ; keep out of ear , fort, ffiu follft nicbt 
jufycren; the corn shoots out into ear, cat 
Jtorn fdjtef t in Qlebren ; he is over head and 
ears in debt , cr frecft in @ duUten hit uber bie 
C bu-u; he lent a deaf ear to my admonitions, 
er war unemtojtnblid} gegen metne (Srma^nungen ; 
give ear to these hones people, geben Sic bie= 
fen rebtidjen Seuten ®ebot ; lend an ear to my 
tale, $dren Ste meiner d*efcf>ic6te ju ; he is in 
love up to the ears, er ift fterblicb, uetttebt. 

// would not be easy to describe the odd 
look of surprise and perplexity of the parson, 
at this proposal ; or the difficulty the squire 
had in making the general comprehend, that 
though a jovial song of the present day was 
but a foolish sound in the ears of wisdom, 
and beneath the notice of a learned man , yet 
a trowl, written by a tosspot several hundred 
years since , was a matter worthy of the 
gravest research, and enough to set whole 
colleges by the ears. 

(IV. Irving' s Bracebridge Rail.) 

Good people all , of every sort, 

Give e ar un to my song ; 
And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Ease, v. a. berubjgtn, ftiKen ; erleidjterr. ; be* 

freien; oierem 

(3Rit away, of, off.) 

He eased me of my load, er befretete mid) von 
meiner JBiirbe , na&m mir meinc U3urbe ab ; that 
news eased me of all my anxiety, biefe 91ac»s 
ridjt benabjn mir aUe meine Slngft; we must 
now ease off (away), wtr rnuffen jefct langfam 
ttieren (naut. term). 

Cecilia comes, with holy rapture Jlll'd, 

To e ase the world of care. 
Cecilia , more than all the Muses skilPd! 

(Congreve's Poems.) 

Eat, v. ir. a. et n. effen ; rerjefcren ; tijjen. 

(9)fit into, out, up.) 

Rust eats into iron , ber 3toft frifit ba« (Stfen 
an; they have eat him out of house and home, 
fie b\iben i$n urn fein £au« gebracbt ; the boys 
have cat up all , bie sBurfdjen $uben 5tUe* (Utf* 
gegtffen. 

If they yield to the grasping severity of the 
creditor, and to the gnawing usury that eats 
into our lands as moths into raiment, it 
will be of more evil consequence to them, than 
to Ravenswood. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 
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The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty. 
For want ofjighting was grown rutty, 
;4nd ate into itself, for lack 
Of some body to hew and hack. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them 

lie, 

Till famine, and the ague, eat them up. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Echo, v. n. et a. tviberbjattt n , miwfdjatttn, 
trfdjallen; n>ieberb>Un , nadjruftn. 

(3Rit to, with.) 
The hall echoed to the sound of trumpets, 
lit <&a((e erfdtctUte eon Itomrt tenflang ; the 
valley echoed with their shouts, bag Z$nl 
$aUte von i^rem ftreubcngtfdjrti roibtr. 

Thejirst rubbed the plate with bread and 
salt ; the second gave a morsel of meat to 
each of the yeomen of the guard, who brought 
in the different courses; and at the same time 
the hall echoed to the sound of twelve 
trumpets and two kettle-drums. 

(Lingard's Hut. of Engl.) 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. 

{Pope's Eloisa.) 

Vet write, oh write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to 

thine. 

(Pope's Eloisa.) 
E4ge, *. ©d)arfe, ©(bneibe; 9tnnt. 
(ffliit on.) 

Lemons set the teeth on edge, 3ttrcntn mas 
djtn toie 3a$ne fhintyf; I have set an edge on 
mypen-kuife, id) $abe mein Stbermtffer abge« 
jogtn. 

Edge, v. a. et n. fd)drftn ; Jig. eibitttrn ; t>or; 
mart 6 riicftn, oorbringen. 

(3)1 it away, in-with, off, on-against.) 

They were obliged to edge off (away) , fit 
itartn genotbigf, fid) ton ber Stunt , btm Triit)«rn 
Saufe, ju tntftrnrn; we must now edge in 
with the ship , tmr miijftn jtfct langfam auf bte 
Jtufte (otcx tinen anbern (Stgtnfjnnb) juftgtln; 
I was edged on against him, id) wurbe gtgtn 
ibn oufgebefct. 

Effort, *. 9lnftrtngung , SWu^e, ZtxtUn, mtU 
btiopllcr SBerfud). 

(SWit at, to.) 

[Attempt, (rial, endeavour , essay, effort, 
vergl. mein ©Jjnonnm. <$anbmorrtrb. p. 24.] 

I made in vain some efforts at conciliation, 
im ftrebte vtrgebtnft nod) sCtrf56nung ; it was 
but an effort to speak, e* mat nut tine Snffrens 
gung ju fvredjen. 

The Marquis , wAo Aarf his share in the af- 
front, was, nevertheless, still willing to 
make some efforts at conciliation. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

He was silent — and appeared to be collect- 
ing his spirits for an effo r t to speak. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 



Eke, v. a. »ermeb>en; »ergr6$ent, etganjtn; 
verldngern ; bjnaujfvinnen. 

(Wlit out.) 

My cloak most be eked out, mem SDiantft 
mu§ (dngtr gemadjt roerbtn (angtfhicft wtrbtn); 
he eked out his book by useless explanations, 
tr frfwellte fein 39ud) mit tranufctn ©rfldrun* 
gtn an. 

Yes, Sir, my father holds a small office in 
the customs, ana my mother and I eke out 
his salary by making lace. 

(Bulwcr's Pilgrims.) 

Elate, v. a. <ui?6(.i$en ; er$eben. 

(3»it with.) 

He was elated with these praises , er rourbe 
ton biefem 8obt aufgcblafcn , tr mar trunftn von 
bitfem 8obt ; elated with almost uninterrupted* 
success, von fctfl wumterbrocbtnem ®iurft 
trunftn. 

Elated with this great success, the 
ambitious and turbulent lord of Offsby in- 
dulged, unrestrainedly, on his return to ire- 
land, in a course of insulting aggression upon 
all who had, in any manner, opposed his 
domineering views. 

(Th. Moore^s Hist, of Ireland.) 

Elated with easy victory, the pirates 
now vainly attacked the principal castle. 

(Howard's Morgan.) 

Elbow , v. a. mit btm (SKbogtn ffopen , megs 
febitben. 

(SHit out.) 

He was elbowed out of the room , er murbe 
au0 btm 3>mmtr gtftajien. 

Emancipate , v. a. fur iminbig etflAren, frtis 
fprtdjtn, freigtbtn, btfrtitn, tntlafftn. 

mxfrom.) 

I have tried in vain to emancipate him from 
bis error, id) b«bf vtrgtbenft vcrfucbt, ifjit von 
ftiutm 3rrtl)ume }u btfrtitn. 

Men looked with a feeling of awe on the 
fortunate individual who , without the aid of 
birth, or wealth, or connexions, was able 
to seise the government of three powerful 
kingdoms , and to impose the yoke of servi- 
tude on the necks of the very men, who had 
fought in his company (CromwelPs) to em a n- 
cipate themselves from the less arbitrary 
sway of their hereditary sovereign. 

( L ingard's Hist, of Engl. ) 

IV hen boys were emancipated from 
the jurisdictions of women, they were not 
1 intrusted , as in other parts of Greece , to the 
mercenary tuition of slaves, who might de- 
grade their sentiments, and corrupt their 
morals. (Gillies 1 Hist, of Greece.) 

Embark, v. a. et n. tinfdjifftn; fid) einfebifs 
fen; fg. tincn , obtr fid) in etwae vermid'eln, 
ftrf) etnloffen. 

(SWit/or, in.) 
We shall embark for Algiers , tvir mtrbtn 
un« nad) fllgier tinfcbifftn ; his friends had been 
embarked in this vessel , ftint frcunbe batttn 
fltb auf bitftm fcabrjeuge eingefdjifft ; you have 
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embarked in a dangerous affair, ©u $flben fldif Aearf 
in cine gtfdbrlidjt Cia6c eingelajfen. 

/embark fo r Missolunghi to join ftlau- 
rocordato in four - and - twenty hours. — A 
vessel in which a friend and some domestics 
of mine were embarked, was detained a 
few days ago , and released by order of your 
Highness. (Byron's Letters.) 

At nine o'clock, in a charming moonlight 
evening, we embarked at Hanelagh for 
Vauxhall, in a wherry, so light and slender, 
that we looked like so many fain'es sailing 
in a nutshell. (Smoltet's II. Clinker.) 

If he (Cromwell) believed that the cause in 
which he had embarked was the cause of 
God, he also believed that God had chosen 
Aim to be the successful champion of that cause. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

Embellish , v. a. ttrfcbontrn , aulfdjmudcn, 
frfjmudtn, jtertn. 

(SWit by, with.) 

Rome was formerly embellished by Emperors 
in later times by Popes, 51 cm ftutbt fonft 
von Jtaifern , fitter con SJdpfkn ccrfdjoncrt ; 
the book is embellished with woodcuts , bat 
JBud) ifi tnit •§ol)f<f>nttt<n gtfdjimicft ; his spee- 
ches are always embellished with beautiful 
remarks, (tint JRcben ftnb iinmtr mit fdjontn 
$tmtrfungtn auGgefdjmiidt. 

For though the conquests of Alexander 
were more extensive, the matchless character 
of Caesar embellished by more various 
accomplishments, the invaders of Peru worked 
their purposes of subjugation with far more 
scanty means, yet the military genius of the 
great captain (Napoleon) shines with a lustre 
peculiarly its own. 

(Brougham's Hist. Sketches.) 
And while they thus formed a little concert, 
my wife and I would stroll down the sloping 
field, that was embellished with blue 



bells and centaury. 



80 Employ 

head, and shouting, in a voice that was 
heard above the clangour of the martial 
music. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Caesar emerged from the cellar kitchen, 
taking the precaution to go by the rear qjf 
the building, to avoid the sentinel on the 
piazza , who had very cavalierly ordered alt 
the family to remain housed. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The shaggy mounds no longer stood, 
Emerging from entangled wood, 
But, wave-encircled , seemed to float, 
Like castle girded with its moat. 

(IV. Scott's Lady of the Lake.) 

Eminent, adj. bod), trbaben ; au*gt)ti$nei, 
terniglidj. 

(Wlttfor, in.) 

He is eminent for his loyalty to the family 
of .Napoleon , tr if) berubmt wtgen ftintr Irtue 
gtgtn bit gamilit Napoleon'* ; he was eminent 
in learning, cr roar grop an ©etcbrfamfeit. 

From school he (IV. Shenstone) was sent in 
1732 to Pembroke College in Oxford, a so- 
ciety which for half a century has been 
eminent for English poetry and elegant 
literature. (Johnson's Lives.) 

Among these enthusiasts , Cromwell , as he 
held the Jirst place in rank, was also pre- 
eminent in spiritual gifts. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Employ, v. a. btfdjdftigtn , ju tbun gtbtn, 
gebraudmt, anfttllenj anrotnbtn, braudjen, 
tbdtig madten. 

(iliit about , for , in, on, to.) 

What shall I employ myself about? tea* felt 
id) wrnebmcn ? I shall employ it for various 
purposes , id) rotrbt ti ju vcrf&Ubcnen 3rottf«t 
gtbrautfrtn ; lie is no more employed in that 
business, tr wirb nicbt tncbr bti bieftm (Mcftbaftr 
gebrauebt; he employs his life in pleasure, tr 
bringt ftin Stfctn in $eraniigen bin ; my thoughts 



Let us take facts from plain people, and 
from such as have not either ambition or ca- 
pacity to embellish their narrations w i t h 
any beauties of imagination. 

(Steele's IVorks.) 
Emerge, v. n. b^njors, tmttorfommcn , (tdj 
erfceben; anftaudjen ; berauftraatn; tyroon 
gtbtn, entfteben. 

(Stilitfrom.) 

The troops emerged from their covert , bit 
Xtujjpen famcn aui ibrem ©tblupfroinftl btruor ; 
he emerged from the cellar, tr fam auS btm 
Jlttltr entyor ; he emerged from obscurity , tr 
erbob ftd) auff btr Unbtrubmibtit; these horrors 
emerged from the depression of the lower 
classes , bieft ®rauc( tntflanben au6 btt Diitttrs 
brudtmg btr unttrn Jtlafftn; the castle emerges 
from the wood , bad @d)lofc ragt au« bem SBalbt 
brrauE 

The column of Dunwoodie wheeled in per- 
fect order, opened, and as the word to 



(Goldsmith's Vicar.) were wholly employed on this subject, mtine 



©ebanfrn roartn ganj mit biefcm <9tgtnfKinbt be* 
fdtdftigt : he is always employed to the ad- 
vantage of the poor, tr tft immtr jum JBortbnlt 
btr Slrmtn btfebaftigt. 

If we examine all these things , and con- 
sider what a variety 'of labor is employed 
about each of them, we shall be sensible 
that without the assistance and co-operation 
of many thousands, the very meanest person 
in a civilised country could not be provided, 
even according to , what we very falsely 
imagine, the easy and simple manner in 
which he is commonly accommodated. 

(Smith's Inquiry.) 

He will not employ any hackneyed com- 
parisons about the caged eagle, or the 
fettered lion. (Howard's Morgan.) 

Language is employed for various 
purposes : the province of an historian is to 
convey information ; of an orator to persuade. 

(fVhately's Logic.) 



charge was given, the troops of Law ton'' Whether genius be a predominant impulse, 
emerged from their covert, with their directing the mind to some particular object, 
leader in advance, waving his sabre over his | or whether it be an energy of intellect that 
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arrive* at excellence in any department in 
which it may be 'employ ed, it is certain 
that there are few instances in which a sue- 
cessful exertion in any human pursuit has 
not occasioned a dereliction of many other 
objects, the attainment of which might have 
conferred immortality. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

Their reading is chiefly employed on 
ancient authors in dead languages. 

(Berkeley's Alciphron.) 

But whatever defects occur in the tenor of 
the story , the admirable ease and grace of 
the narrative , as well as the pleasing truth 
with which the principal characters are de- 
signed , make the Ficar of Wakefield one of 
the most delicious morsels of fictitious compo- 
sition o n which the human mind was ever 
employed. (W. Scott's Lives.) 

During this interval, my thoughts were 
employed on some future means of sup- 
porting them. (Goldsmith's yicar.) 

Emulous, adj. n>etteifernb , nadjeifernb ; cif= 
tig, eiferfudjtig , ebrfiidjtig. 

(SKit of.) 

He was always emulous of the piety of his 
brother , et fudjte immcc mit feincin $rufcer in 
Srcmmigfeit ju weitcifern ; he is emulous o/thc 
fame of others , et iji eiferfudjtig auf ben 9tu&m 
Slnberer. 

The horsemen galloped, to make good 
Each pass that issued from the wood, 
Loud from the thickets rung the shout 
Of Redmond and his eager route ; 
frith them was Wilfrid, stung with ire, 
And envying Redmond's martial fire, 
And emulous of fame. 

(W. Scott's Rokeby.) 

That bold navigator (Drake), emulous 
of the glory which Magellan had acquired 
by sailing round the globe , formed a scheme 
of attempting a voyage , which all Europe 
had admired for sixty years, without ventur- 
ing to follow the Portuguese discoverer in his 
adventurous course. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Enamour, v. a. et n. vetliebt tna&en, fejfeln. 
(9)lit of with.) 
He was enamoured of (with) her as soon as 
he saw her, er vetliebte fid) in fle,fobalb et 
fie fa*. 

This Greek girl (Myrrha in Byron's Sar- 
danapalus), at once brave and tender, ena- 
moured of her lord, yet yearning to be 
free, worshipping alike her distant land and 
the soft barbarian : — what new , and what 
dramatic combinations of feeling I 

(Bulwer's England.) 

The Indian grew immediately enamour- 
ed of him. (Steele's Works.) 

The tuneful Philomela rose, 
And sweetly mournful sung her woes, 
E n amour' d of the tree. 

(J. Logan's Poems.) 



Let him who crawls enamoured of 

decay, 

Cling to his couch, and sicken years away. 

(Byron's Corsair.) 

Enchant, v. a. btjaubern , entju<fen. 

(SWit with.) 

He was enchanted with her , er tturbe von 
ibjr bjngtriffen ; we were not enchanted with 
his delivery, fein iBorttag tntjucfte un8 nicbt; 
the emperor was enchanted with the sealing- 
wax , bcr Jtaifcc tourbe turn bem ©iegellncf be* 
jaubtrt. 

Enchanted with the whole scene, I 
lingered delightedly on my voyage, visiting 
all those luxurious and venerable places, 
whose names have been consecrated by the 
wonder of ages. ( Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

Encouragement, s. ©rmutljigung, Slufmuns 
tetnng; llnterftufcung , Ounft. 

(3Wit to.) 

The king of Bavaria gives encouragement to 
the fine arts , ber Jlonig son Severn begunfiigt 
bie fd)£>nen Aunfte. 

He entreated me to give him something as 
an encouragement to ingenuity , espe- 
cially since this had been a very dear season 
for cucumbers. (Swift's Gulliver.) 

Encroach, v. n. tfingriffe t&un ; bit ©renjen 

itberfareiten ; ftcf> ett»a« anmapen ; bteintraaV 

tigen, fd)m51ern, ttorbringen. 

(SDiit on, upon.) 

This prince has always encroached upon (on) 
liberty, biefet Sutfl $at imtnet bteSrei^eit be; 
cintrdd)tigt ; I won't encroach upon (on) your 
goodness, td) mitt 3b" ® wte mifibraudjen ; 
liis possessions have been encroached upon 
by his powerful neighbour, feint ©efi&un= 
gen &Nit fein mddjtiger iJladjbat unredjtmdjigers 
wetfe an fid) gtjogen. 

To the other topics touched upon in the pe- 
tition , /shall not advert, from a wish not to 
encroach upon the time of the Rouse ; but 
I do most sincerely call the attention of your 
Lordships to its general contents. 

(Byron's Parlium. Speeches.) 

Encumber, v. a. befaben, befdftoeren, be* 

laflen; vettoirten, binbern. 

(3Wit with.) 

He has encumbered himself with debts, tr 
$nt fid) mit ©djulben betaben ; his is the great- 
est estate in onr neighbourhood that is not en- 
cumbered with mortgages, fein Out ift ba« 
grofcte in unfret ®egenb, weldjee" md)t mit 
tfjcftn befdjroert i|J. 

Encumbered with my novel apparel, 
/ experienced at once feelings of restraint 
and sorrow. (Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

That the Greek court was encumbered 
with unmeaning ceremonies, in order to 
make amends for the want of that veneration 
which ought to have been called forth by real 
worth, and the presence of actual power, was 
not the particular fault of that prince (Alcx- 
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ius Comnenus) , but belonged to the system of 
the government of Constantinople for ages. 

(fV. Scott's Rob. of Paris.) 

End , v. a. et n. enbigen , ein ffnbe madjen ; 
jtrftorcn ; tobten ; fterben ; fid) enbigen. 
(2ttit in, with.) 

S'o end, dose, terminate, sergl. mein 
tynomjm. £anbtt>6rterb. p. 94.] 
He ended his days in prosperity , er. enbtflte 
feine SEage in 2Bo$lftanb ; words ending with 
uu s , SBorte, tie auf ein s tnbigen; the speech 
ended with a striking observation, bic 9tebe 
cnbete mit einer auffcillcnbtn ^Bemerfung. 

He resolved to pursue the new path, which 
he supposed only to make a few meanders, 
and to end at last in the common road. 

(Johnson's Rambler.) 

At length it ended in his adopting a 
middle measure. (IV. ScotCs Bride.) 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
fVhat tho' we wade in wealth or soar in 

fume, 

Earth's highest station ends in, „here 

he lies" ; 

And „dust to dust" , concludes her noblest 

song. 

{Young's Night Thoughts.) 

Endear, v. a. merty, bciiebt, angenebjn ma* 
d?en; uetttyeuem. 

(3Jtit to.) 

He has endeared himself to me , er ifi mix 
I'dnifcbar getoorben ; his amability has endeared 
him to every body , fctne Sie6en«murbigfcit bat 
if" (i bet Sebermmm beliebt getnadjt. 

If they (the ministers) take a trip from Port- 
patrick to Danaghadee , there will they rush 
at once into the embraces of four Catholic mil- 
lions , / o, whom their vote of this night is 
about to endear them for ever. 

(Byron's Par Ham. Speeches.) 



v. 7i. fid) befheben, fid) bemu* 
$en, rrad)ten. 

OTCit after, to.) 

I am endeavouring after the settling of my 
eldest son , id) fudje meinen dlteflen Isoljn JU 
etabtiren; I shall endeavour to deserve your 
love , id) merbe mid) befheben , 3bte Siebe ju 
serbiencn. 

Having explained the nature of sincerity to 
Cod and man , that which remains , is to 
pertuade men, to endeavour after this 
excellent quality, and to practise it in all the 
words ana actions of their lives. 

(Tillotson's Sermons.) 

A truly and sincerely good man endea- 
vours rather really to be, than to seem 
religious. (Tillotson's Sermons.) 



r, s. VJeinb, ®egner. 

(9mto/, to.) 

He showed himself an enemy ofihts soldiers, 
et jeigte fid) at* ein VJeinb ber Solbaten ; he is an 
enemy o/liberly , er ifi ein fteinb ber greibeit ; 
true happiness is an enemy to pomp and noise, 
toabre ©tucffeligfeit ift eine geinbin us jponu 



X>ti uttb be* 9(uffeben« (®crdufd)t«); he is a 
professed enemy to falsehood , er \fi tin erf I d v - 
ter gcinb ber fcalffbbett. 

The more sagacious among the Genoese 
already feared and hated him (G. Doria) as 
the enemy of those liberties for which they 
were indebted to his uncle. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles V.) 

IVe shall therefore content ourselves with 
observing, and indeed with repeating , some 
of the most important circumstances of climate, 
of manners, and of institution, which rendered 
the wild barbarians of Germany such for- 
midable enemies to the Roman power. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

The sun was dreaded as an enemy to the 
skin without doors, and the fire as a spoiler 
of the complexion within. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Such constant irreconcileable enemies 
to science are the common people. 

(Swi/l's Gulliver.) 

A gathering of relations and friends has 
already commenced to celebrate the joyful 
occasion ;for the old gentleman is an enemy 
to quiet, private weddings. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

But he is such an enemy to scandal, I 
believe he would have it put down by parlia- 
ment. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Engage - *>• «• et «• serpfdnben : oerpflidjten ; 
rermogen; befdjdfti gen ; anmeroen; ftdj tin* 
laffen. 

(Wlit for, in, to.) 

It is engaged for two shillings, tt ift fur \\vai 
@d)itlinge oerfetyt; he has engaged him for 
service , er bat ibn jum SMenfle angeroorben ; I 
have engaged myself in that business, id) $abe 
mid) in biefe* @ef*dft eingelaffen ; tbey are 
engaged in a bloody war with the mother- 
country , fie finb mit bem aHutterlanbe in einen 
Mutigen Jtrieg Bertoicfelt ; the French engaged 
in battle and were defeated , bie Stanjc-jen 1 u '- 
£en fid) auf cine ©cbladn ein unb murben gcfdjla* 
gen; he is solely engaged in the pursuit of 
pleasures, er gebt einjig feinen QSergiuigungcn 
nad) ; you have engaged yourself to an honest 
man , ®ie fcabeit fid) einem reblidjen 9Manne »er* 
pfiid)tet. 

Continually engaged in war, he (Henry 
V.) had little leisure to discharge the duties 
of a legislator. (LingarcTs Hist, of Engl.) 

The wars in which he engaged were for 
security, not for territory. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

An unlucky fluctuation of stock, in which 
he was engaged to an immense extent , re- 
duced him at once to poverty and to madness. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Others were characteristic of the time, the 
country, and the persons enraged in this 
singular drama. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

E ii g rave, v. reg. et ir. a. eingrnbeti , fiedjen ; 
in Jtiqjfer fledien ; fig. tief einbruden. 
(SWit on, upon, with.) 
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It is engraved on copper, e< i ft in Jtuttfer ge= 
fie dun ; this scene will lor ever be engraven on 
my memory, btefe Scene roirb jeitleben* in mcin 
©ebfiebtniti gegraben bleiben; these tables are 
engraved with their names , biefe Safcln finb 
ntit ihrcn jjftamrn bejeidjnet. 

His coat was of dark green cloth, with 



silver buttons, on each of which was en 
graved a stag. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall. 

As he had engraven upon his wife's 
tomb that she was the only wife of William 
Whiston ; so J wrote a similar epitaph for my 
wife , though still living. 

(Goldsmith's yicar of 'J Wakefield.) 

Engrave upon the plate, you rose at four. 

(Byron's Don Juan.) 



i, v. a. uerbicfen ; indften ; »ergr6j?ern ; 
auffaufen , terfaufen , an fid) jir&en , fid) ans 
majen , in Qlnfprucb ncbimn , ganj fur ficb 
nebmen ; mit groiTen Sudjftaben fdjreiben, rein 
abfdjreiben, munbicen. 

(JDiit by, to.) 
I was engrossed by my favorite study, id) 
$atte ben Stotf toll von meinem 8iebling«fhtbium, 
mein 8iebling«fhtbiunr na$m micb ganj in v'lu= 
ffcrud) ; this merchant engrosses all the trade 
to himself, biefet Jtaufmcinn jicfct ben ganjen 
<t)anbel cut ficb ; he engrossed a part of the ad- 
ministration to himself, er jog , rifj an fid) , be* 
mdcbtigte ficb etne« $beil« bet Seroalhmg ; he 
engrosses all the talk to himself, er fttr>rt ba« 
grof e 2£>ort. 

After dwelling on the marked manner in 
which the great struggle of the nation, during 
the war o/1776, had given a new and honor- 
able direction 'to the thoughts and practices 
of multitudes whose time had formerly been 
engrossed by the most vulgar concerns 
of life, he illustrated his opinion by relating 
an anecdote, the truth of which he could 
attest as a personal actor. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Enjoin , v. a. anbefebjen, einfebdrfen , auf* 
tragen, uorfebreiben. 

(Stilt On, Upon.) 

This duty my father has enjoined on (upon) 
■e, biefe ?PfItd)t bat mir mein 93ater verge: 
fdjrieben. 

The Master blushed, and replied, ,Jle had 
no occasion that evening to exercise the duty 
enjoined upon him by his Christian faith.' 1 
(fr. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 



i , v. a. et n. erroeitern , »ergrSfiern \ 
rerbreiten ; ubertreiben ; meitldufig fein , meits 
laufig erortern; fid) aulbwitcn ; lollaffen, in 
fcreibcit fe$en. 

(9Kit »y, on, upon.) 
My estate is greatly enlarged by proper 
management, mein <8nt til bnrd) geborige 93 era 
real tun >i ubr sergrofjert worben; be is apt to 
enlarge on (upon) every subject, er $Oit ftdj 
gem bei febem ©egenftanbe iange auf. 



/ have enlarged accordingly on this 
subject in a sermon, preached be/ore the uni- 
versity of fixford. (Ifhately's Logic.) 

The same messenger was charged with a 
letter to Lady dshton, enlarging upon 
his attachment to Miss Ashton. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 
Quoth Halpho, since you do injoin't, 
7 shall enlarge upon the point; 
And for my own part, do not doubt 
Th' affirmative may be made out. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Enrich , v. a. bereidurn ; befrucbten ; au«* 
febtnuden. 

(SEHit with.) 
This book is enriched with some beautiful 
woodcuts , biefet 93ueb ifl mit cinigen febonen 
<§cl)f(bnitten au9gefd)imidt ; he had early en- 
riched bis mind with rare observations on the 
laws of his native country, er 1)attt frut) feinen 
©eift mit fcltcnfn 93eobacbtttngen uber bie ©efcfce 
fcinet 3)aterlanbc6 bereicbert. 

Thus all day long the full-distended clouds 
Indulge their genial stores, and well- 

shower'd earth 
Is deep enrich' d with vegetable life. 

(Thomson's Spring.) 

Among the many extraordinary gifts with 
which it hath pleased Almighty God to 
enrich his church here on earth, none are 
to be held in a higher regard than her sanc- 
tity and miracles, which eminently distinguish 
her from all those pretended churches , that 
have separated from her , and present her to 
us in her genuine lustre and beauty. 

(Steele's Momish Eccles. Hist.) 

Entail, v. a. bie Qrbfolge befit mm en ; a(4 rV 
bcifommifi ubergeben, uberliefern, mhcilen; 
erwerben, jufallen. 

(SRU on, to, upon.) 

He has entailed ruin on his descendants, 
burd} i$n ift feinen 9iarfefommen Serberben juge« 
fallen; he has entailed his estate to a nephew 
of bis , er bat fein Out eintm feiner 9leffen ubtr* 
geben. 

The black were the remnants of a race 
entailed on his estate from his ancestors. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

All her (Elisabeth's) efforts were cramped : 
expeditions were calculated 'on too limited a 
scale, and for too short a period; and the 
very apprehension of present , served to e n- 
tatl on her future and more enormous ex- 
pense. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Enter, v. a. et n. eintretcn ; antreten ; beitres 
ten ; fommen ; einbringen ; betteten ; begretftn; 
anfangen; flea etnlaffen, julaffen, aufne&men ; 
etnfebrciben , nteberfebreiben. 

(9Rit into, of, on, upon.) 

. 1 hare entered it into the ledger , id) t)«bc e« 
in ba< <$auptbueb eingetragen ; he entered into 
my service , er tr a t in metnen £ t en ft ; he rarely 
enters into conversation , er Idfit ficb felten auf 
cine Unterrebnng ein: they will enter into part- 
nership, fie moUen ficb affociiren ; they entered 
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into a league, fi< $afctn tin 93unbnijj gefdjfcffen ; 
it has been entered into your credit, t» ift 3b> 
nen gutgefd)rieben tverbeii ; it did never enter 
into my miiid , tS if] mir me in ben Sbtipf gefoms 
nun ; he entered into the pleasantry, fcer ©pap 
gcftcl if)m ; I cannot enter into the spirit of this 
passage, id) fannben ©inn biefer ©telle nidjt be* 
arctfen ; he enters into a taste of pleasure, rr 
rdngt an, @tf(bmad? an SJergniigungen jti finben, 
&crgiiiigungen gcfallcn tym ; I entered into a 
Loud , id: gab cmc 33erfd>reibung ; yesterday he 
was entered (a student) o/*this college, gefiern 
tenrbe et in biefer 4?cdj|d)uJe immatrifulirt ; I 
trembled when I entered the first time upon 
the stage , id; jittttte , a(6 id) ba« erfte Q)lal tie 
SBiibne betrat ; to-morrow I shall enter i//j<>;< 
my employment, inorgen roerbe id) inein Vlmt 
antreteu ; in a short lime I shall enter upon this 
estate , in Jturum roerbe id) biefetf Out in 9cfi| 
tubmen ; I entered then on my twentieth year, 
id) trat bann mein jn>anjigfte« Se'ben#jaf)c an." 

S3 t m t r f u n 9. 3n ber eigentlidjen SBebeu= 
tung von „treten in (£ tnfh nefjtnen), gtf)en in, 
(in ben SMeitft tvrtrn), ein;icf)en in — " wirb to 
Enter of)ne $artifel gebraudrt : to enter a fami- 
ly , a country, the house, the army (JJiitgji 
bienfte nefjmen, in ben Jtrieg fltl)en) , the service 
(in btn IDienfl treten). 

Buonaparte entered Vienna in the 
month of. May 1809. (Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

The sounds ceased, and the keeper en- 
tered his daughter's apartment. 

(If . Scott's Bride.) 

With views of her own she entered the 
fa mi ly of the Birches. ( Cooper's Spy. ) 

3>agegen in bet SJebeutung con „betreten , an= 
Irtten , reobin fommen" mit on ober upon : we 
entered upon that desert, njit berraten bie Sfiiifie, 
famen nad> ber IBfiftt; unb mit into, , , bineins 
femmen , eingefjfn, bineingeljen , Oineinbringen, 
l)meinfUefjen , ubernef)men , fid) einlaffen, eintras 
gen" : to enter into a country , in ein Sanb fotm 
inen, in eittSanbgeben; to enter into the service 
of — , in ben $ienfi ton — freten ; water entered 
intd the boat , ti brang 2i*afier in bad JBoot 
u. f. to. 0. 

Some nonsense about your proposing to 
enter into the service of Frame , or of the 
Pretender. (If. Scott's Vride.) 

He (Columbus) entered into the service 
of a famous sea-captain of his own name and 
family. (Robertson's /list, of America.) 

He found him (Nelson) in good spirits , but 
very calm ; not in that exhilaration which he 
had felt upon entering into battle at 
Aboukir and Copenhagen. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

In the year 1765 Bage entered into 
partnership with three persons , in an exten- 
sive manufactory of iron. (If . Scott's Lives.) 

To enter in to a treaty with these ingo- 
rant and misled men! 

(IV. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

He entered into a close confederacy 
with Farnese, fluke of Parma. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles f\) 



f was as yet young, — but just entered 
into my twenty-first year. 

(Th. Moore's Travels.) 

(pan his departure, we again entered 
into a debate upon the merits of our young 
landlord. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Having furnished his host with such sub- 
jects for examination , the Lord tieeper went 
to the breakfast - table , and entered into 
light conversation , addressed partly to old 
Caleb , whose resentment against the usurper 
of the Castle of Bavcnswood began to be 
softened by his familiarity, and partly to his 
daughter. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 

To enter into any detail of the riots 
would be supcrfuous. 

(Byron's Parliam. Speeches.) 

Clyndon thus a wealthy and respectable 
man , of good talents , of bustling energies 
then concentred, enters into practical life. 

(Butwers Zanoui.) 

Every one was taken by surprise when they 
(the passages of Chatham) rolled forth — 
every one felt them to be so natural, that he 
could hardly understand why he had not 
thought of them himself, although into no 
one's imagination had they ever entered. 

(Brougham's' Historic. Sketches.) 

He was also a little too old to enter fully 
into all the dissipations of the most dissi- 
pated court that ever existed. 

(Howard's Morgan.) 

I have sat down to think of every amiable 
quality that could enter into the compo- 
sition of a lady. [Swift's Letters.) 

Ao inducement could ever prevail upon her 
to play at any game, where chance entered 
into the composition , for nothing. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

These words we had not directly from the 
Latin, but most of them, it is probable, 
entered into our tongue through the 
channel of that Aorman French, which fFil- 
liam the Conqueror introduced. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 
Horace left nothing untouched, he en- 
tered into the inmost recesses of nature. 

(Dryden's tVotks.) 

From Harrow Lord Byron was removed, and 
entered of Trinity College ( Cambridge). 

(Lake's Life of Byron.) 

He evinced such talent in early life, as de- 
termined his father to give him the advantages 
of a superior education, and at the early age 
of fourteen , he ( Th. Moore) was entered a 
student of Trinity College, Dublin. 

(Lake's Life ofTh. Moore.) 

It may be so, said the Master proudly , yet 
it is not to your father , but to my own exer- 
tions , that I ought to owe success in the 
career o n which I am about to enter. 

(tf. Scott's Bride.) 
,.Aot so by hcav'n li (he answers in a rage) 
„Hnighfs, squires, and steeds, must enter 

0 n thestage". 
(Pope's Essay on Criticism.) 
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You will then enter on the ordeal you 
desire; but remember that , in doing so, you 
must reduce Being as far as possible into 
Mind. (Bulwer's Zanoni.) 

I teas Just then entering on my twenty- 
fourth year, and no instance had ever before 
occurred, of a person so young being selected 
for that office. ( Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

3/ilton almost requires a solemn service of 
music to be played before you enter upon 
him. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

We had passed halfway towards the re- 
mains of bphesus, leaving behind us the 
more fertile environs of Smyrna, and were 
entering upon that wild and tenantless 
track through the marshes and defiles which 
lead to the few huts yet lingering over the 
broken columns of Diana. (Byron's Fragm.) 

It is with Miss Ash ton alone that I have 
entered upon the subject, and my con- 
duct in the piatter shall be entirely ruled by 
her's. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

His (Luther's) natural intrepidity did not 
forsake him at the approach of death : his last 
conversation with his friends was concerning 
the happiness reserved for good men in a fu- 
ture world, of which he spoke with the fervor 
and delight natural to one who expected and 
wished to enter soon upon the enjoyment 
of it. (Robertson's Hist, of 'Charles K) 

If any man has a mind to enter upon 
such a voluntary abstinence , it might not be 
improper to give him the caution of Pytha- 
goras in particular. (Addison.) 

His first thoughts are generally full of the 
mighty happiness, which he is going to ent er 
upon. (Sterne's Sermons. ) 

Entertain, v. a. untetljalttn ; ft<6 befaredjen; 
&ctmrt$en ; begen ; aufnt$men ; annebjmn ; er* 

I was greatly entertained at this story, fciefc 
(9cfd)iriue trgefcte mirt) ftbr; I entertained my- 
self with prattling and playing, irij tinterbictt 
mid) mit ©cfcruafetnunb^pirien ; he entertained 
a contest with them , tx $att< eintn Gtrtit mit 
i$ttctt ; he entertained me with a dish of trout, 
cr bew tribe t« mid) mit einem (Pericyte SoreQen. 

Though I was not at all trilling to be 
drowned, I could not forbear being enter- 
tained at the double distress of a fellow- 
passenger. (Montague's Letters.) 

The queen entertained me with a 
world of sweetness and affability, and seemed 
mistress of a great share of good sense. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Entitle, v. a. fcetitcttt; becedjttgen, Mnfcrudje 
atbtn. 

(2JIU to.) 

How are yoo entitled to it? mie ftnfe €>te bajti 
btretbtigt? his behaviour entitles him to the 
esteem of all the world, fetn 2Bctraa,cn berecbugt 
t$n, Slnfarud) auf btcftrbtung bet 2Belt )u madjen. 



honours' due to the restorers of learning, than 
the accomplished , but calumniated daughter 
of Alexander PI. [Lucrezia Borgia]. 

(Boscoe's Leo X.) 

From this very reason it was, that Miss 
IValton frequently took more particular notice 
of him than of other visitors, who, by the 
laws of precedency, were better entitled 
to it. (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

ffhen magistrates think themselves armed 
with the sanction of religion, and entitled 
to restrain thoughts as well as actions, they 
attempt what is placed beyond the reach of 
their power. (Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

He was entitled to a considerable for- 
tune. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I shall follow the same method here which 
I' have all along pursued . and without which 
these Lectures could not be en tit led to any 
attention. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Entrust, vide Intrust. 

Envelop, v. a. cir.micTeln ; ein^ullm ; Jig. »tr= 
Wtifcln. 

(SJttt in, with.) 

We could not see the Pulk all enveloped in 
dust, mir fonnten baf acinj in Staub gt&uflte 
$u(f (Jtofacfen) ntdjt ffljeit; I have enveloped 
this picture with canvass, id) babe btcfc# &t* 
mdlbe mit ^nrfturf) bebceft; he was enveloped 
with ideas , cr mar in ©tbanftn verfunfen. 

He (an English dandy) is six feet of inanity 
enveloped in cloth! You cannot believe 
God made him. (Bulwer's England.) 

In the course of his confession , the Baron 
ofBavenswood entrusted the hermit with the 
secret of this singular amour, and Father 
Zaehary drew the necessary and obvious con- 
sequence, that his patron was enveloped 
in the toils of Satan, and in danger of de- 
struction both to body and soul. 

(IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Envious, adj. neibifefc, mtfgunftig. 

(SMti against, at, of.) 

[Invidious , envious, tergl. mtin €tynom?m. 
$anbroorterb. p. 197.] 

I a in not envious at these men , ict) bencibe 
biefe aJitnfrfjcn ntdjt; we must never be envious 
of (against, at) the prosperity of wicked men, 
mir muffen nit baft <$lu(f bot'e'r 3ttcnf<brn benci* 
btn ; this prince is envious of his neighbour's 
power, biefer$rinj ift neibifeb auf fetne« 9iadj* 
bars SDiacbt. 

He (Cicero) verified a maxim which he had 
declared in a speech to the senate , that no 
man could be envious of another's virtue, 
who was conscious of his own. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

Enyy, *. 9leib, ^afi, SJiifounft, Sdjeelfudjt. 
(Sfttt of, to.) 
He did it in envy of his rival , cr tbat e« auf 
91eib gegtn fetnen 91ebenbu v Ier ; the real cause 
of this action is envy to the great man, bie 



Nor is there any person of the age who is ma^re Urfadje biefer ^onblung tfl 91eib gegen ben 
better entitled to share with Leo X. in the \ grofen SWann. 
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In the succeeding generation , as the parti- 
cular envy to Cicero subsided, by the death 
of those whom private interests and personal 
quarrels had engaged to hate him when living, 
and defame him when dead , so his name and 
memory bega'n to shine out in its proper lustre. 

(Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

Equal, adj. gleirf) ; gleirfifortmg ; angemefjen, 
gemfifh fabig: unjjarteiifd) ; billig. 
(OHit to.) 

The avarice of this theologian is equal to his 
pride, ber ®eij biffc* J^eologtn if) feinem ©tolje 
gleid) ; bo equal to every one , fei gegen 3ebcn 
linear ttiifrt? ; he is equal to roe in learning , cr 
ift mir an (ftelebrfcunfeit gleidj ; yon were not 
equal to ii, ©te warm ber ©adje nicbt ge* 
ivacbfen. 

Such a foe 
Is rising, who intends to erect his throne, 
Equal to ours, throughout the spacious 

north. 
(Milton's Par. Lost.) 

He could easily discern the horseman who 
rode towards htm with speed, which argued 
impatience e q u a I to his own. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, 
and yet his gratitude was scarcely equal to 
mine. (Goldsmith s Vicar.) 

She evidently wished to utter something, 
but was not equal to the effort. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Equivalent, adj. son nleicbem 3Sertbe, glel* 
d>er SMacfct, gteidjem Oeroutte, gteidjer SDifi= 
nung. 

(SWit to.) 

This was and must be equivalent to proof, 
bid gait nnb mnH fur einen ©cwetS gelten. 

As the act of navigation had left the people 
of the colonies at liberty to export the enumer- 
ated commodities from one plantation to 
another, without paying any duty, it subjected 
them to a lax equivalent to what was 
paid by the consumers of these commodities 
in England. (Robertson's America.) 

But if a gentleman shall ask me the same 
question, I shall regard the incivility as 
equivalent to meet him in the Duke's 
walk , and I expect that he will rule himself 
accordingly. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Erect, v. a. aufriAttn ; erridsteit; anffubren, 
bauen ; grunben ; erbeben ; ermutbigtn ; fdjlie* 
fltn, btbaurten. 

(SDJit in, into, on, to, upon.) 

[To build, erect, construct, »ergl. mem 

®Unom?m. -$anM»orterb. p. 41.] 
A statue was el ected in his honor, tine 58 lib* 
ffiule if) ibm )u Qfyttn erritbtct murben ; he 
erected himself into a protector, er tvarf fid) 
ju einem {Protcftor auf ; this part of the country 
was erected into a separate state , mil biefem 
Sbetle be* 8anbe« tourbe cin befonberer ©taat ges 
biltct i a mooument will be erected upon (on) 
this spot to his memory, auf biefer ©telle frirb 
cin S)en!mal ju feinem Stnbenfen crricbtet tterten. 



At the peace of Tilsit in 1807, the whole of 
the Prussian part, called South Prussia , and 
a considerable part of /Vest Prussia , was 
erected into a separate state , called the 
Duchy of IVarsaw , of which the king of 
Saxony was declared the sovereign. 

(Hartley's Geography.) 

On a narrow basis of acknowledged truth, 
an immense but rude superstructure of fable 
has been erected; and the wild Irishman, 
as well as the wild Tartar, could paint out 
the individual son of Japhet , from whose 
loins his ancestors were lineally descended. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

She (Eudosia) made herself so dear to the 
whole empire, that she had many statues 
erected to her memory. 

(Addison's Works.) 

A public monument was erected upon 
the spot where the slain were gathered 
together. (Soulhey's Life of fielson.) 

Err , v. n. $erumirren , ttanbern ; irten , ftdj 
irren ; fid? uerirren ; abtveicben. 

(SHit about, from.) 

I erred about in this city of the dead, id? find} 
berum in biefer «tabt ber Sobten; this author 
does not err from ignorance , biefer tUutor irrt 
fid) nictjt auJ Uitnuffenljeit. 

Errand, s. Setfdjaft, 2lufrrag, Slnbringeit, 
®troerbe. 

(Sttit on, to.) 

I have sent him on an eirand , id) $abe ifitt 
mit einer iBrtfduft, einem Qluftrage vtrfdjidt; 
I shall go on (upon) (to do) this errand, idj 
tuetbe biefe Sotfcbaft auftricbten; he went on the 
errands of this ion , er cmidjtete bie £Botfd)af« 
ten in biefem iU>irtb«^aufe ; I went on a sleeve- 
less errand, idi ging sergebent, in ben &prtt 
(fig.) ; I shall do your enand to your master, 
id> werbe bid) bei beinem £errn "serflagen; I 
have au errand to you , id) babe einen ftuftrag 
an ©ie. 

/ told ye then he should prevail and speed 
On his bad errand, man should be se- 

due'd 

And flattered out of all, believing lies 
Against his maker. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

He was a man of middle age; 
In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 
As o n King's errand come. 

(IV. Scott's Marmion.) 

You shall not go o n such an err and, my 
lord. (IV. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

This search was as hopeless as that of the 
B ram in in the Eastern Tale , whose wife sent 
him all over the world, on a foots errand, 
to look for the fifth volume of the Hindoo 
Scriptures, — there never having been but 
four. ( Th. Moore's Travels.) 

Eftpouse , v. a. vcrloben ; $etratben ; Jig. fid) 
annc^men, $artei ergreifen, tertbeitigen. 

(SWit to.) 

Mr. N. has been espoused to -Miss 0., £err 91. 
if) mit fcrduletn O. »erlobt wcrben ; 'Us said the 
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king will espouse his son to a princess or**, 
man fagt , ber Jtcnig wirb ft in en 6of;n mit bee 
gurflin von *• »erloben. 

Exact, v.a.etn. forbern, ttetlangen, eintreibtn, 
abpreffen, nbbrmgen ; ubertljeuern, fibernef)tnen; 

(SDlit from, in, of, upon.) 
He exacts implicit obedience from his sub- 
jects , cr »er(angt son feinen llntmbanen unbes 
tingten (Bcborfam ; I may say that I never ex- 
acted in the price , id) barf fagen, baft id) nie ;u 
riel forberte ; I exact faithralness of my serv- 
ants, id) forbere Xxtwt von mcinen !Dtenern; 
the people was exacted upon, ba6 93olf murbe 
gebrudt; you were exacted upon, man I)at ©te 
ubcrt$ciicrt. 

ffe (Henry V.) rfirf no/ sufficiently respect 
the prejudices, or spare the feelings, of his 
new subjects: the pomp and superiority, 
which he displayed, mortified their vanity : 
and the deference ivhich he exacted from 
the proudest of the French nobility, was re- 
luctantly yielded by men, who, under the 
weak reign of Charles , had been accustomed 
to trample on the authority of their sovereign. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

A small quantity of corn was the only pro- 
duce exacted Jrom the earth: the use of 
orchards or artificial meadows was unknown 
to the Germans. {Gibbon** History.) 

Exalt, v. a. trbjben , erljo&en ; ermutbjgen ; 
erfreuen. 

(3Jiit into , to.) 

His offended pride was exalted into rage, 
fcin beleibigter ©tolj wurbe bi« »ur 2But$ cr: 
Jjoben ; the Romans often exalted a soldier to 
the throne, bitiHoincr erfcoben oft tincn ©olbaten 
auf ten 3^rcn ; he was exalted to the skies, er 
murbc bi« an ben £intmel erboben. " 

His sun's haughtier spirit was exalted 
into rage, at the idea of being deprived of 
his expected patrimony. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Who taught you the art of writing so sweet- 
ly ? — You have absolutely exalted it to 
a science I (Sterne's Letters.) 

Examine, v. a. brfifen, unterfudjen, erforfdjen, 
nacfcfeben; befragen, au«fragen, t>erne$men, 
ab^oren. 

(Wlit into, to.) 

We shall proceed after having examined 
into another matter or consequence, wir Wcrten 
fortfa^ren, narbbem tvir einen anbetn widjtigenQBfs 

genfianb gettriift babcii Werben ; melbinks you 
ave not examined il to the bottom, mirbeudjt, 
Sie $aben ee md)t grfinblid) gci?riift. 

A thing of this kind, requires a thorough 
examination \nto characters. 

(Goldsmith's ficar.) 

The civil authority thought it incumbent 
on them to examine narrowly into his 
mode of life. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Caesar was directed to e x amine into the 
state of things without. (Cooper's Spy.) 



If we examine into the motives which 
rouse men to activity in civilised life , and 
prompt them to persevere in fatiguing exer- 
tions of their ingenuity or strength, we shall 
find that they arise chiefly from acquired 
wants and appetites. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Exasperate, v. a. erbittern, erjurnen, rctjeti, 

aufbringen ; j>etfd)limmern. 

(2»it at, by.) 

Why are you exasperated at them? toarum 
finb ©ie fiber fie aufgebracbt ? he was exas- 
perated by this conduct, bieft* JBtttagen etbit= 
terte ibn. 

On his arrival at Panama, Pizarro found 
Almugra so much exasperated at the 
manner in which he had conducted his nego- 
tiation , that he not only refused to act any 
longer in concert with a man , by whose per- 
fidy he had been excluded from the power 
and honours to which he had a just ciaim, but 
laboured to form a new association, in order 
to thwart or to rival his former confederate 
in his discoveries. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

The Pequods, more exasperated than 
discouraged by the imprudence and treachery 
of their countrymen, took the field, and car- 
ried on the war in the usual mode of Americans. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Exceed, v. a. fiberfc&reitett, fiberfteigen, ju toeit 
ge&en; fibertreffen ; fibetmiegen. 

(Otttt by, in.) 

[To exceed, surpass, excel, transcend, outdo, 
»ergl. mein ©tmonipm. ^anbmorterb. p. 100.] 
His courage is exceeded by his virtue , feine 
Xugenb fibertrifft feincn 9)lutfc ; he exceeds all 
his'brothers in meekness, er fibertrifft alle feine 
©ruber an ©anftmutf). 

But the praise bestowed on his (Gasca's) 
abilities was e x e e e d e d by that which his 
virtue merited. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

His (Almagro^s) cavalry far exceeded 
that of the adverse party, both in number 
and discipline , and it was only in an open 
country that he could avail himself of that 
advantage. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Excel, v. a. et n. »ortrefflidj fein , fibertreffen, 
ftd> befonbet« worm auSjeidmen ; bervorfledien. 

(SOiit in, on.) 
He excels all his contemporaries in knowlt 
edge, et fibertrifft alle feme 3citgenoffen an 
Jtenntntffen ; he excels in this art, er jeidinet 
fid) in biefer itunft auS ; he excels on the bugle 
horn, er blaft ba« SBalbty orn »ortrefftidj. 

In the knowledge and practice of war , the 
Lacedaemonians ( if we believe Xenophon, 
who had with and against them) far ex- 
celled all Greeks and Barbarians. 

(Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Men have various objects in which they 
may excel, or at least would be thought to 
excel. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 
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There can be no doubt that in equipage and 
dress, Englishmen excel all other Euro- 
peans. (Bulwer's England ) 

Men of true learning, and almost ttniversal 
knowledge , always compassionate the igno- 
rance of others; but fellows who excel in 
some little, low, contemptible art, are always 
certain to despise those who are unacquainted 
with that art. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The queen (Elizabeth) is said to have ex- 
celled on the virginals, and to have un- 
derstood the most difficult music. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Except, v. a. et n. autnebmen; auSfdjliejten ; 
cntgegnen , (Simtmrfe madjen 5 eintoenbtn, vers 
toetfcn. 

(9Hit against, from, to.) 

I was excepted from that decree, id) toat 
toon biefem ©efefce auSgcnommen, auSgefdjloffen; 
he excepted to (against) the competency of 
that tribunal , er mocbte ©intoenbtwgen gegelt bic 
9ied)tindiiigfeit biefc* <55erid)te i ; 1 except to his 
testimony , id) scrroerfe fein 3eugniji. 

From these , however, ,,/iural Elegance" 
has some right to be excepted. 

(Johnson's Lives.) 

Exception, *. 2lu*na§me; (Jinroenbung, 2Bi* 
berrebe, <5in»urf. 

(9Mtt against, at, of, to.) 

They took exception at my reply, fie na$s 
men meine ©egtnanttoort iibtt auf- with the 
exception of the police officer you were in good 
company, ntit 9(u0na$me be6 Spolijetbeamten 
ttartn ©te in outer @eff Hfcfcaft ; a great ex- 
ception was taken to (against) that law, man 
ffrdubte fid) febr geaen bufta ©ef<$ ; this is an 
exception to the rule, biefe* if* etne Sluenaljme 
son btr JNegel. 

He (George IV.) spoke alternately of Homer 
and yourself (IV. Scott) , and seemed well 
acquainted with both, so that (with the ex- 
ception of the Turks and your humble 
servant) you were in very good company. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

As an individual, he endeavours to be a 
particular exception to it. 

(Bolingbroke's Works.) 

Exchange, v. a. aiUtaufdjen, »ertauf#en, 
taufdjen, toecbfeln. 

(mt for, with.) 

I have bought a garden but 1 shall exchange 
it/or another, id) $abe tinen ©arten gefauft, 
abet id) roerbe iljn gegen einen anbern certain 
fd)en ; I have not yet exchanged my ducats for 
silver, id} Ijabe meine Dufaten nod) nid)t in 
<&Ubtt umgefebt ; I could not exchange a word 
with my friend , id) for.nte nidjt ein aBort mit 
meinem Sreunbc toed)fe(n ; I have exchanged 
books with him , id) babe mit il)m ©ucber ge* 
taufdit; why will you exchange your dictionary 
for his? ttcirum iv often ©ie 3b r 5B6rtercud) ges 
gen bo6 feinige uertaufdjen ? 



Have we not seen , round Britain's peopled 

shore, 

Her useful sons exchang' d for useless 

ore? 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

,, Liberty I" exclaimed Sarah ; „very pretty 
liberty which exchanges one master for 
ffly". (Cooper's Spy.) 

If I could but persuade you to exchange 
this old surtout fo r that handsome blue coat 
by your side. (Cooper's Spy.) 

But in these days men of sense make a jest 
of all this grandeur and dignity; and many 
there arc would gladly exchange their 
share of it for the repose and freedom and 
sensuality of a brute. 

(Berkeley" 1 * Alciphron.) 

Excite, v. a. erregen , attfmuntern, ermutbjgen, 
anfeuern, anrcijtn, antreiben. 

(3Hit by, to.) 

He excites a laugh by laughing himself, er 
ertegt ein ©eladjter babtird) , bafi er felbft ladjt ; 
Napoleon excited the French to great actions, 
Siaboleon muntcrte bie^ranjofen ju groj>en«£anb* 
lungen auf. 

Exclaim, v. n. auSnifen, fdjreten ; eifern. 
(2JIU against, with.) 

It is now-a-days useless to exclaim against 
tyranny, tS ift 6eut ju Stage unnufe, fiber Siram 
nej ju fd)reien; they exclaimed with enthusiasm: 
the King for ever J fie riefen mit iBegeifiewng 
a\it : ber jtonig foil leben ! 

All around her exclaimed against 
the steps pursued on that account. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Excuse, v. a. eiitfcbulbtgcn; ertaffen, uber: 

btben, (o«jVred)cni redjtfertigen. 

(mtfrom.) 

I excused myself from this imputation , id) 
redjtfertigte midi ntegen biefe* 93or»urf«; you 
are excused from fasting, ©ie finb 00m Bafteu 
biftpcnfitt; I excused him from coming to me 
so often , id) bieDenfirte ibn , fo oft ju mtr g« 
fommen. 

Exempt, v. a. befreien, serfebonen , aul* 
nefmien. 

(Wlitfrom.) 

They have been exempted from some taxes, 
fie finb von einigen ftuflagen befceit motben ; a 
nobleman is not exempted from punishment, 
ein 'ilbeliger ift nidjt oon SBcflrafung au«gefdjlof* 
fen ; the Jews in France and Prussia are not 
exempted from military duty , and many of 
them nave greatly distinguished themselves , in 
crranfreid) unb 5preupen ft"- bie 3uben nid)t oon 
ber 9Wilitair£flid}t frei , unb viele b, abtn fid) fc^r 
au*ge)etd)net. 

Exempt from passion and fr 0 m pain. 

(Prior's Poems.) 

It is a painful discovery that we make, as 
we advance in life, that even those we most 
love are not ex emp t fr om its frailties. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
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Whatsoever his former conduct may have 
been, papa, his circumstances should ex- 
empt him from censure now. 

(Goldsmith?* Vicar.) 

His (Shenstone , s) „ Levities'* are by their 
title exempted fr o m the severities of cri- 
ticism ; yet it may be remarked in a few words, 
that his humour is sometimes gross , and sel- 
dom spritely. (Johnson's Lives.) 

Exhaust, v. a. erfd)6ufen; rrocfen legen ; »<t* 
greifen (tine aujTage.) 

(DWit by, for, of, with.) 

The people were exhausted by oppression, 
ba* iUclf murbe turd) Unterbrudung erfebopft; 
I was exhausted for want of breath, id) mat 
aufier Jltbem ; the country is exhausted of men, 
feat Sanb ift an 9Henfd>en «rf<fie»>fi ; I am ex- 
hausted with weeping , lai 2&eincn bat mcine 
Jtrdfte erfd)o>ft. 

Expand, v. n. fid) autbreiten , crmeirern , fid) 
effnen. 

(9Jlit on, with.) 

[To spread, expand , diffuse , leergl. mein 
©pnen^m. $anbn?crterb. p. 378.] 
He expanded on his influence with me , cr 
(breitete fid) aut) fprad) ciel uber feinen (S'infTup 
auf mid) ; my heart expanded with exultation 
when I was informed of the good reception my 
Synouymes met with, mein £erj fdwcll sor 
gteufee, ala id) erfubr, b.iji meir.e Smientjmen 
gut aufgenommcn trurben. 

The Marquis expanded with pleasure 
o n the power which probable incidents were 
like to assign to him, and on the use which 
he hoped to make of it interring his kinsman. 

(IV. Scoffs Bride.) 

Expatiate, v.n. Return fr-ajieren, ivanbern; 
Jig. fid) auSbreiten, rocitldufig fein, siel fas 



gen, 



rerwetlen. 



(9)fit on, upon.) 
He likes to expatiate on that topick , er »er= 
Weill gern bet biefeni Sbema; he expatiates on 
lexicographick cxplauations , er ift njeitldufto, 
ub«r lerifalifdje (5rfldruna.cn ; the French ex- 
patiate upon the glory of their arras, bie 
granjofen f^redjen fiel ton bem tKubme ibret 



He seemed to exp at iate on a variety of 
dishes , and to sit over his wine like a jolly 
friend of good-living. 

(IV. Irving 3 * Bracebridgc Hall.) 

Up o n the consequences of your not acced- 
ing to the claims of the petitioners, I shall 
not expatiate. 

(Byron's Par Ham. Speeches.) 

Mr. Thornhill, notwithstanding his real 
ignorance , talked with ease, and could ex- 
patiate upon the common topics of con- 
versation with fluency. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Expect , v. a. et n. eroarten , warren auf — , 
boffen. (3n flmerifa : vermut&en, benfen.) 
(Wit from.) 

I expected a letter from them , icb erroarrete 
einen ifcJrtef son ibnen ; I did not expect it from 
you , son 3bncn trteartete id? bat nidjt. 



He has long been a friend in our family, 
and we exp e c t a visit fr o m him shortly. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

I could not help smiling at their vanity, 
particularly that of my wife, fro m whom I 
expected more discretion. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

I don't exp ec t from you the insipid rail- 
leries I should suffer from another in answer 
to this letter. (Montague's Letters.) 

Expence (Expense), *. Slutgabe, Jloften, 
Jluftcanb. 

(501 it at.) 

It is to be procured at a small expence, man 
fann t* um tin ©eringet trbalten; 1 won't be at 
such an ex/rence, id) hull nid)t fo t>tcl autges 
ben; you shall not laugh at my expence , <&(t 
follen nidjt auf meine Jtoflen larqen; he lives at 
my expence, et lebt auf nietne Jtoflen. 

But their prosperity was not the prosperity 
of the nation: it was that of one half obtained 
a t the expence of the other. 

(LingaroTs Hist, of Engl.) 

Here is a packet for the commandant 

Of Frankfort, at all risks and all ex- 
penses; 

But I must not lose time: Good night! > 

(Byron'* IVcrner.) 

Expend, v. a. autgeben, aufroenben, *ert»en= 
ten; serbraud'en, t>erjtbren. 

{Wlitfor, in, on.) 

[To spend — expend, waste, dissipate, 
squander, rergl. mein ©tjnontjm. ^ancwors 
terb. p. 378.] 
He expended much for clothing, er ttertoetu 
bete via ®elb $u (auf) Jtfeibung; after having 
expended bis fortune in the service of his 
country , he saw himself ill requited , nadibem 
er fern JUermCnjen im Stenfte feinet iBaterlanbet 
autaegeben batte , fab er fid) ubel belobnt . he 
expends little in charity, er toerwenbet tvenia. 
aur 2Umofen ; Barth^lemy has expended much 
time on his beautiful work (Anacharsis) , 3S. 
bat vie! .> c.t auf fcin fd)dnct 2Berf fcertvenbet. 

He was profoundly ignorant, greedy of 
booty , unscrupulous how he acquired it , and 
pro/use in expending it on the gratifi- 
cation of his own passions. 

(IV. Scott'* Q. Durward.) 

Mr. Wharton had littened intently to each 
tpeaker, in succession , and had so far lost 
the affectation of indifference, as to be crush- 
ing m his hand the pieces of china o n which 
he hud expended so much labour in en- 
deavouring to mend it. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Expire, v. n. ju <5nbe geben, ablaufen, »er= 
fallen (fletben). 

(5Wtt on, at.) 
My lease expired at midsummerday , mein 
$ad)tfontraft ($ad)r§eit) lief ju 3obannt ab ; the 
term-time expired on monday, bie 8e$r§eit, bat 
2 ieinefter, ging 9)1 on tag ju tfnbe. 

Expose, v. a. autfefcen , autfleflen ; 23reit ges 
ben, bloji ftellen. 

(3Rii to.) 

A great many prohibited books are exposed 
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to sale at Paris , vielc verbotene 23udjer finb in 
Jpari* jum &erfauf< autgefUttt; such a king is 
always exposed to many dangers , fold) (in JJfc 
nig ift immer rielen ©cfabrtn au6gcfe£t ; be was 
deservedly exposed to public shame , cr rourbe 
terbientermafen bet offentlidjen (5d?anbe au<= 
fltfebt 

Exposed as he {Cromwell) was to the 
continual machinations of the royalists and 
levellers , both equally eager to precipitate 
him from the height to which he had attained, 
Cromwell made it his great object to secure to 
himself the attachment of the army. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

By extending their settlements, the English 
became exposed to new danger. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

I came here by the invitation of the Greek 
Government , and I do not think that I ought 
to abandon Humelia for the Peloponnesus 
until that Government shall desire it; and 
the more so, as this part is exposed in a 
greater degree t o the enemy. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

IV hose failing , while her faith to me re- 
mains, 

J should conceal, and not expose td 

blame 

By my complaint. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Harley objected to it, because, said he, I 
think it an inhuvian practice to expose the 
greatest misery, with which our nature is 
afflicted, to every idle visitant who can afford 
a trifling perquisite to the keeper." 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Expressive, adj. au«bcu(f«»oH, nadjbriicflidj, 
fraftig. 

(SRit of.) 

Whatever he said was expressive of his 
sufferings, 9ltte#, »<i« er fagte, bturfte feine «eis 
ben au«. 

In some of these paroxysms of fancy, Miss 
Walton did not fail to be introduced, and the 
picture which had been drawn amidst the 
surrounding objects of unnoticed levity , was 
now singled out to be viewed through the 
medium of a romantic imagination : it was 
improved of course, and esteem was a word 
inexpressive of the feelings which it 
excited. (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Both the Saxon chiefs were made prisoners 
at the same moment , and each under circum- 
stances expressive of his character. 

(IV. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

Extend, v. a. et n. autbe&ncn ; fid) erfiretfen. 
(2)iit to.) 

This law was also extended to the noblemen, 
bat Qefefe; rourbe audi) auf etc Gbetleute au£gc; 
bebnt; his dominions extend to this Iowa, feine 
©tbiete erfheden fid) bis on biefe ©tabt; his 
goodness extends to all arouud him, feine (Bute 
trftrerft fid) auf 3lfle um ibn. 

// (the visage) was instantly] ex ten d ed 
to a most shameful length; I believe the very 
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chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my 
whole face. (Addison's Works.) 



This rule seems to extend even to other 
animals. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

//is (Lorenzo de' Medici) urbanity ex- 
tended to the lowest ranks of society , and 
while he enlivened the city of Florence by 
magnificent spectacles and amusing represen- 
tations, he partook of them himself with a 
relish that set the example of festivity. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 
Extort, v. a. erpreffen, abbringen, erjroingcn. 
(SDlit from.) 

This deposition was extorted from him, bicfe 
3tnatnau«fflg« rourbe ibm abgejrouna.en ; taxes 
are now cleverly extorted from the people, 
Sluflaaen roerben jefct auf cine gefdjirfte 2Bcife von 
bem 3}altt erprefit. 

My expences now greatly exceeded not 
only my former income, but those additions 
which I extorted from my poor generous 
father. (Fielding** Tom Jones.) 

Extract, f. a. bernuijiebtit, auijieben. 
(2ttit/»-oTO.) 

I have extracted mauy passages from W. 
Scott's works , id) babe oieie ©tellen auS SB. 
©cott'g SBcrfen auggejoaen ; he has extracted it 
from the public records, tc $at e« auS ben offend 
heben Urtunben gejogen. 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with 
very little art from wheat or barley, and 
corrupted into a certain semblance of wine, 
was sufficient far the gross vurposes of Ger- 
man debauchery. (Gibbon's History.) 

Extricate, v. a. fteruuflroidMn, berauaroinben 
au« eiucrSkrlcgenbeit jic&en, fid) frci ma$tn, 
fid) lod madjen. 

((Kit from.) 
He did nothing to extricate himself from 
his debts, er &at nidjtl flttban, um fid) son feincn 
@d?u(fcen ju befreien ; how could I extricate 
him from this error? roie fenntt id} i$n »i>n bies 
fern 3trtbuine befreien ? 

IP hen Ravenswood, coming to her assistance, 
endeavoured to render the explanation com- 
plete and satisfactory , he only involved him- 
self in the same disorder, like one who, en- 
deavouring to extricate his companion 
from a slough, entangles himself in the 
same tenacious swamp. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 
They left me there, to my despair, 
Link'd to the dead and stiffening wretch, 

II hose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted iveight, 
Fr o m whence / could not extricate 
Aor him nor me — and there we lay, 
The dying on the dead 1 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 
/ became involved in debts , from which 
/ saw no hojtes of ever extricating myself. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 
Exult, i't n. froBlotfen, ttitimybiren. 

(Wlit at, in, over.) 
How they exulted at (in) the defeat of this 
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incomparable captain! tote fie ubcr bie9Heber« 
lagebtefes' umjetgleidjlidjen Scltbertnfto^lorften 1 
do not exult over a (alien enemy , tiiitmpbire 
nidjt uber einen gefunfenen geinb. 

Even Deborah herself seemed to share the 
glory of the day, and exulted in her 
daughter's victory, as if it were her own. 

{Goldsmith's Ficar.) 



— Man's 
Ah fool 



tge shall renew, 
vain! 
Poems.) 



t faded glory no changeshal 
l to exult in a glory so i 
{J. Beat tie's 

Frances, you shock me , suppose it should 
be my fate, even now, to fall into the power 
of the rebels; you would vindicate my exe- 



of the rebels; you 
cut ion — perhaps exult in 



thi 



/fash 



i/iglon. 



my 
cruelty of 



Fail 



{Cooper's Spy.) 



— Wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

{Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

Exu It ing in triumph now swell the bold 

notes, 

In broken air, trembling, the wild music 

floats. 
(Pope's Ode for Music.) 

Their (the Mexicans') principal warriors 
covered themselves with the skins of the un- 
happy victims , and danced about the streets, 
boasting of their own valour, and exulting 
o v e v their enemies. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Eye, *. Huge ; ©efidjt. 

[flRtt about, for, in, (to) upon.) 

Fiave all your eyes about yon, ©ie miiffen 
bie 2(ugen ubctaU baben ; he is gifted with an 
eye for beauty, et ift mit einem ©tnnt fit @d}6n? 
b«it begabt; be had this office in his eye, ct 
trad)tete nadj bieftt ©telfe; he is wise t» bis 
own eyes, ct bunft fid) flug; we went right iVt 
the wind's eye, mit fegelttn gerabe in ben SBinb 
In out. term) ; all his actions are with an eye to 
his interest, a((e feint <£anb(ung<n gefd)ebcn mit 
SHiitfRcbt auf feinen' iBortbcil ; I have an eye 
upon (to) all my domestic coooerns, id) babe 
tin aufmetf famed Huge auf aUe meine b&uelidjen 
fl^efegenbeiten* 

My wife, however, next morning, at parting, 
after I had got some paces from the door, 
called me back to advise me, in a whisper, to 
have all my ey es about me. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

But delusive ideas, Sir , are the motives of 
the greatest part of mankind, and a heated 
imagination the power, by which their actions 
are incited: the world in the ey e of a philo- 
sopher , may be said to be a large madhouse. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Ilemovc her from the means of all annoy- 
ance, 

And still keep eyesupon her. — So, good 

night. 

{Shakspeare's Blacbeth.) 



Face, i. ©efidjr, aingefidjt ; ©eite, DberfUdje. 

(SDitt by, in, into, on, to, under, upon.) 

[Face, countenance, visage, vergf. mein 
©onontym. «$anb»orterb. p. 104.] 

I knew it by jhe/ace be pnton it, id) crfannte 
el au6 fetucr ilRiene ; they retired in the face of 
the enemy , {ie jogen fid) unlet fcinbiidjem fttuet 
jurucf ; 1 could not but laugh into his face , id) 
raufite ibm ine ©eftcbt (adjen ; he flew into bis 
face, et ging ibm )u Setbc ; I have laid bim on 
the face, tcb babe tbn geobtfeigt; set a good 
face on a bad game (prov.) , niacfec gut* SRiene 
ju b£fem ©pieie; to tell me this to my face! 
mit biefe* ine" ©tficbt ju fagen ! we must see us 
face to face, wit miiffen un« untet ttiet »2Iugm 
ftben, un* gegtntibtt flcben ; he carries two 
faces under one hood, (prov.) et ttAgt auf jroei 
9ld)feln ; he puts a bold face upon it, cr nimmt 
fid) bie ©adje nidjt febr ju £crgen. 

You look as if 

I ask'd for something better than your 

name, 

By the face you put on it. 

(Byron's fVerner.) 

Yet stay, one moment, ere we part — 
I would behold ye face to face. 

(Byron's Manfred.) 

I own the moral not exact; 
Besides, the tale is false in fact; 
And so absurd, that could I raise up 
From fields Elysian , fabling Aesop, 
I would accuse him t o his fa c e, 
For libelling the four-foot race. 

(Swift's Poems.) 

I am old in days, 
And deeds, end contemplation, and have 

met 

Destruction face to face in all his ways. 

(Byron's Prophecy of Dante.) 

Face , v. a. et n. getabe in bat ©tfidjt feben, 
anfe$en; gegenubet fein; ftrf entgegen geJjfii, 
fed! be&iuirteit wiber 3emanb , etttas mtt Una 
wfdjdmt&eit befirciten. 

(9)1 it about, down, out.) 

Do not face about, nxnben ©ie fid) nldjt um; 
he faced it down (out), et bebauptete tt fed; 
he faced him out of his wits , et befcte ibn auf 
feinen ©innen fftxant ; how could he face out 
such a lie ! toie fonnte et eine felcfce Suge fed be* 
baupten, batin bebattcn ! 

First, he would not hear it, and faced 
his companions down, that it was the echo 
of the wind; then he said it was not worth 
stopping for. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Full, v. n. febfen'; anlbleiben ; ni<bt aufgeb>n ; 
mangeln; abitebmen; aufbflten, enbigen; fitt* 
ben; mitinttgtR, fc^(f<b(agen ; erinangeln. tuts 
ttrlaffen ; fdfcitetn, ctmal otrftbltn ; tdufd)en. 
(mit in, of, to.) 

Have I failed in my judgment? $abe id) micb 
in meinet a»einung geirrt f you shall not have 
failed in your expectations , ©ie werben ftd) in 
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31?ren (hmarhmgeitniebt betrogen ; ftnben he has 
failed in all his attempts, alte fcine 9Jcrfu<fje 
nttplangen itjm ; he Jailed in his promise, er bat 
fein ©ermredjen mAt gebatten; has he ever 
failed of bis word ? hat er je fein 2Bort nicfct ge* 
Ijatten? they failed of success, eft aetang ibnen 
nirtjt ; the experiment shall not fail (o/the 
effect), (shall not fail to produce the effect), baft 
<Sr»eriment nnrb gelingen; he failed to do his 
duty, er hat unterlafftn fetne iOfltdjt ju t6un; 
he failed to fulfill his promise', er bat fein 3Jer* 
frrecben ntdjt gebatten ; I shall not fail to be 
with you at six , id) merbe nidjt untcrlaffen , tv 
mangeln , urn 6 lltyr bet 3l)nen ju fein. 

But this may be said with truth , that God, 
when he gave us reason , left us to our free- 
will to make a proper, or improper, use of 
it: so that we are obliged to our creator for 
a certain rule and sufficient means of arriving 
at happiness, and have none to blame but 
ourselves, when we fa i I of it. 

(BolingbrSke's Fragm.) 

My warmest wishes for your health and 
happiness never fail to follow you. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

Faint, v. n. toerfdjminben ; o$nmad)ttg merben; 
fr&mad), mattwerben. 

(Wit at, away, for.) 

After having perused the letter he fainted 
away, nacbbem er ben JBrief burcbgelefen Ijatie, 
ftel er in Obnmacbt; I fainted for thirst, id) 
murbe matt vote SHnrft 

Yet lest they faint 
J t the sad sentence rigorously urg'd, 
For I behold them sojlten'd and with tears 
Bewailing their excess, all terror hide. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

The poor man was not capable of returning 
thanks for this generous offer, for having had 
his eyes for some time steadfastly on me, he 
threw himself back in his chair, crying: „0, 
my son ! my sort and then fa in t e d a w a y. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Paint, adj. febmadj, matt, fraftluft; leife; 
|<n$aft. 

(fTOit by, with.) 
He was faint by sweating, baft ©ebmifcen 
b atte ifjn gefebmdrbt ; when I reached the glen 1 
was faint with weariness, alfl id) baft SXbal er* 
reidite, war id) fducad) tor 2Jiiibigfeit. 

He begged me to convey him to some ta- 
vern, where he /night send for a surgeon, 
being, as he said, faint w it h loss of blood. 

(Fielding , s Tom Jones.) 

For he was faint with cold, and weak 

with eld; 

That scarce his hosed limbs he able was to 

weld. 

(Spenser's Fairy Queen.) 
Wind again thu cheerful horn, 
Till echo, f a in t with answering, dies. 

( Th. Moore's National siirs.) 

Fall , v. fir. a. et n. faUen ; finfen ; gerat^en ; 
tinier! iegen. 

(SK it away, back, behind, in, in-upon, 
in-with, into, off, out, to, under, within.) 



He fell down at the feet of the Emperor, er 
ttarf fid) bem Jtaifer ju Sup en ; he falls away 
every day, er mirb tdglid) elenber ; he has fallen 
away from his religion, erifttton feiner Oteligicm 
abgefalten ; a great many are now falling away 
from the king's party , fefcr aiete terlaffen je$f 
tie fonigltdje ^artei ; the Russians were obliged 
to fall back, bie JRuffen tuaren gejroungen ju 
meiebcu; he fell back, er ging jurucf ; he Jell 
behind us, er blieb binter unft jurucf; he fell in 
tears , er brad) in S^ranen auft ; it falls in his 
gifts, er b.at eft ju »ergeben, ju »erfdjenfen; it 
did not fall in my way, eft fam mir nirbt vet ; 
I shall fall in occasionally upon you, id) merbe 
©ie gelegentlid) befudjen; I fell in with him 
yesterday , id) niep geftern our tbn , id) traf t&n 
gtflern an ; befell in love with her, er oerliebte 
ftd) in fie ; I fall in with your remark, id) flimme 
S^rer S3emerfung bet ; the French fell in with 
the Prussians, bie granjofen murben mit ben 
$$reufcen fcanbgemein ; we fell in with St. He- 
lena , mir lanbeten auf It. Helena ; your ho- 
lidays fall in- with ours , 3t)re fteiertage treffen 
mit unfern jufammen; this river falls into a 
lake, biefer 8lup~ ftflt in einen 6ee; I fell into 
an error, id) serftel in einen 3rrt&um ; befell 
into discontent, er trurbe mtp"mutbjg; she fell 
into an apoplectic fit, fie murbe toom ©cblage 
gerub, rt ; this thought fell into my mind , biefer 
©ebanfe fam mir in ben Jlojjf; he fell into 
these measures, er lte§ ftcb won biefen 3Haa£re; 
getn leiten, er lte§ ft« fid) gefatlen, toilligtebarein; 
he is now falling into his trade, er befommt 
fe|t J?unbf djaft; we fell into foul weather, mir 
murben von bofem better uberfatten ; our troops 
fell agaiu into order, unfere SEnmpen wfammets 
ten ftd) mieber ; befell into a passion, er nmrbc 
jornig; the leaves are now falling off, bie 
flatter fallen jefet ab; all his companions are 
fallen off, afle jeine ©efd^rten fcaben ftd) juruds 
gejogen ; VV. Scott was sure that his readers 
would never fall off from him , SB. ©cott mar 
fidjer, bap feine ?efer nie ton ibjn abfallen mfirs 
ben ; a quarrel fell out between them , eft ent= 
ftanb ein ©treit jroifefien ib,nen ; it falls out 
better than I expected, eftfdlltbeffcr auft, alft id) 
ermartete , they fell out, fit $aben fid) gejanft ; 
my horse fell to capering, mein tyftvb ftng an 
Jtapricten ju mad)en ; I will fall to my business, 
id) mill midj an tneinc ftrbeit marben ; it will 
soon fall to pieces, eft mirb balb in ©tucfe jer* 
fatten; this palace is falling to ruins, biefer 
ilktaft jerfdllt; we Jell to the leeward, mir tter* 
loren ben SBinb, mir gerietb,en unter ben 2Binb ; 
this house/W/ to me, biefeft <t>aueT jiel mir ju; 
ibis fell under our consideration , bteft muften 
mir in ©rrndgung jieben ; I fell under his cen- 
sure, id) jpg mir feinen Xabet §u; this falls 
under the same predicament , bieft gebort unter 
biefetbe Jllaffe; it does not fall within my pro- 
vince, bieft gebt mid) nttbtft an, fommt mir 
nicbt ju. 

He knew when to fall on Pell-mell, 
To fall back and retreat as well. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
Harley had fallen behind his compa- 
nions looking at a man, who was making 
J pendulums with bits of thread, and little balls 
I of clay. (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 
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J few months ago I paid a visit to Paris : I 
Hi 



fell in with a French marquis of the Bour- 
bonite politics : he spoke to me of the present 
state of Paris with tears in his eyes. 

(Bulwer's England.) 

Their vacation , loo , at this time of the 
year, falls in so pat with ours. 

(Lamb's Essays.) 

You are fortunate in falling into the 
hands of an old practitioner, or you might 
have lost this limb. (Cooper** Spy.) 

It was my misfortune to fall into an 
acquaintance and intimacy with this gentle- 
man. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I was determined , however, to anticipate 
their fury, by first falling into a passion 
myself. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

On the morning, she fell into a state 
of absolute insensibility. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

But hearts fell off, that ought to twine. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

And so itfellout that they delayed their 
journey two hours later than was their origi- 
nal purpose. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

fVhen the wind grew hard and our little 
vessel cracked, she fell very heartily to 
her prayers, and thought wholly of her soul. 

(Montague s Letters.) 

'Tis common for the heirs of a great three- 
tailed pacha, not to be rich enough to keep 
in repair the house he built; thus in a few 
years they all fall to ruin. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Whereas a single man is apt to run to 
waste and self-neglect ; to fancy himself lone- 
ly and abandoned, and his heart to fall 
t o ruin like some deserted mansion for want 
of an inhabitant. (IV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

I fell at last under the censor of the 
vice-chancellor , and very narrowly escaped 
expulsion. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The proudest names and the fairest hopes 
have fallen under the obloquy of treason. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

/ know not how your grace might relish the 
winning of a third prize by one who has 
unwittingly fallen under your displea- 
sure. (fV. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

The important affairs in which this prince 
was subsequently concerned fall mostly 
within the province of English history 
(Th. Moore's Hist, of Ireta 



for bis humanity , ct tear nidjt nut megcti ®«s 
lefcrjamfeit, fonbern and) wegen feiner SDienfdjcns 
freunblidjfcit berubmt. 

For religion , indeed, we were highly 
famed, above all nations; by being the 
most subject to our ecclesiastics at home, and 
the best tributaries and servants to the Holy 
See abroad. (Shaftsbury's Reflections.) 

The noble Montague remains unnam'd, 
For wit, fo r humour, and for judgment 

r a m ' d. 



f 6 

(Addison's Poems.) 
a country famed for 



d.) 



False, a<(/. fcitfdj , unwabr; tr«uto«, $eud}tc; 
rifdj, unrebtidj. 

(SWir to.) 

Have I ever been false to yeu? bin id) fe 
falfd) gegen ©ie gemefen? he fs known to be 
false to his wife , man toeif, baf er feiner grau 
if*. 



Famed, adj. Uvtfmt; sielbeftrodjen ; be* 
riicbttgt. 

(Wlit for.) 

He was not only famed for learning but also 



He had a villa in 
the purity of its air. 

(Middlelon's Cicero.) 

Familiar, adj. $au6ttd> ; toertrautidj , vers 
traut ; befannt ; gemein , gew6$ntidj ; gelau* 
fig, woblbefannt; leidjt, ungejrouiigen. 
(3Rit to, with.) 

He is as familiar to me as I to him , er ift fo 
ocrtraut gecjen mien att id) gegen i$n ; the English 
is as familiar to him as the Spanish , er fpricbt 
ba« (Snglifdje eben fo gelaufig al« ba« ©ipanifdje ; 
this name is familiar to me, bitfer 9tame iji mir 
befannt; he was familiar with whatever con- 
cerns the history of his fatherland, er tannte 
aVLtt , mat bit ®efd}id)ie feine« d)atcrlanbe6 be* 
trifft. 

Elsineur is a name f am iliar to English 
ears, being inseparably associated with Ham- 
let , and one of the noblest ivorks of human 
genius. (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

The subject, however various and import- 
ant, has already been so frequently, so ably, 
and so successfully discussed , that it is now 
grown familiar to the reader, and difficult 
to the writer. (Gibbon's History.) 

I have supp'dfull with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughl'rous 

thoughts, 

Cannot once start me. & 

(Shampeare's Macbeth.) 

Familiarize, v. a. serttaut madden, genait mit 
rt»a« befannt madjen. 

(Wt to, with.) 

I am familiarized with (to) dangers, idj bin 
mit <8efab>tn toertraut; that's not the way to 
familiarise one's self with the English, bat ift 
nid»t bie 2lrt, fldj bit englifdje ®*rad?e tigtn ju 
macfccn. 

Their (the Spartans') bodies were early 
familiarised to fatigue, hunger, and 
watching; their minds were early accustomed 
to difficulty and danger. (Gillies' History.) 
Famous, adj. berubmt, berufett ; auf erorbent* 

(id} , offenfunbig ; berucbtigt. 

(SSiitfor.) 

The ladies of this town are famous for their 
beauty, bie 2) a men biefer ©tabt ftnto totatw 
ifirer ©cfcflnbett berubmt ; he is famous for his 
collection of sculls, er ift wegen feiner <spa)abeU 
famindtng berubmt. 
Next march' d brave Orsin, fa mous for 
fVise conduct, and success in war. 

• (Butler's Hudibras.) 
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He was famous, I found , for singing 
them ballads, and telling them stories. 

(Goldsmith's Fiear.) 
In Set' i lia was he bom, a pleasant city, 
F amous fo r oranges and women — he 
IV ho has not seen it will be much to pity, 
So says the proverb — and I quite agree. 

(Byron's Don Juan.) 

Fasten, t\ a. et n. fefi madjen, btfefttgat ; fidj 
fejtfalttn. 

v'A'Jir at, to, upon.) 
The soldier fastened at his throat, ber <BoU 
bat featfte i$n bei »er Sttlflt an ; ihe prisoner was 
fastened to a stake, ber ©efangene rourbe an 
einen $fa$l gcbunben; they fastened a crime 
upon him, fie befdutlbigten ib"n cine 6 &erbretfjen< ; 
it is only a slight obligation you have fastened 
upon me, ©ie baben fid) mir nut fe$r wenig ber* 
Uflidjtet. 

The pedler officiously assisted to tighten 
the girths, and fasten the blue cloak and 
vallise to the mail straps. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Fatal, adj. toer$dRgnifhjott, »er$angt; unglucfs 
lid), serberbtid), traurig. 

(9Kit to.) 

The expedition to Cabnl proved fatal to the 
English, ber gelbjug nad) 2lfg$an fiel unglurflid) 
fur bte (Ingldnber au«. 

,,/t has been thought," answered Ravens- 
wood, „a fatal spot to our family, and I 
have some reason to term it so, for it was here 
1 first saw Miss Ashton — and it is here I 
must take my leave of her for ever. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 
Fatal to Priam's ancient sway, 
You bear th' ill-omened fair away, 
For soon shall Greece in arms arise, 
Deep-sworn to break thy nuptial ties. 

(The Odes of Horace by Francis.) 
Such a habit i0I prove fatal to all ge- 
nuine composition. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Father, i). a. einen SBatet geben; fid) jum 
SBnttt befennen ; beimeffen, jufefcreiben. 

(©lit upon.) 
His child was fathered upon his neighbour, 
fein JHadjfcar wurbe fur ben ©ater femes Jtinbe* 
angegeben ; several writings were fathered 
upon Byron, mebrere @dmften wurben fur 
mtent auegegeben ; he fathered several articles 
literally extracted from my Synonymes and 
Grammar upon himseir, er gab fid) fur ben ©er« 
fafftr meb>erer Slrtifel, wortlid) au« meinen 
©tynomjmen unb tneiner ©fcradjlefcre gejogen, au6* 

Fatigue, v. a. ermuben, abmatten ; belaftigen, 
befd)t»erlid) fallen. 

(SHit with.) 

Onr horses are not a little fatigued with the 
journey , bte ateife $at unfere JDferbe nidjt tcenig 
ab gemattet. 

The horses that carried us down are now 
fatigued with the journey, but they'll 
soon be refreshed. 

(Goldsmith's She stoops to conquer.) 



Fatten, v.n. fetttoerben. 

(JRU with.) 
These wealthy Jews fattened with the sweat 

of the Germans, biefe reidjen Suben mdfieten ftdj 

mit bem G&nmge ber SDetttfcbeu. 

Favor (Favour) , s. ©unft , @en>ogen&,eit, 
2Bobln>ollen, ©ute. ©nabe, &er$ei&ung; Uns 
terftu&ung; SBegunftigung ; todwfc. 

(QJitt by, in, in-of, of, out-of, under, with.) 

I arrived by the favor of the wind , id) fam 
an mit «§ulfe be« 2Binbe« ; he escaped by the 
favor of the night, er entfloh, mit ^tilfe ber 
9}arf>t; I am in his favor, id) fte$e bei ib,m in 
©unft; these goods are in great favor, biefe 
SBaaren ftnb febr gefucbt; this is the balance in 
my favor, bie« ift ber ®albo in mein ©utljaben ; 
I declare in his favor, id) flimme fur i&n ; it 
terminated in favor of him, e* jut fur tbn gltirf* 
lid) aul ; I spoke in favor of him, id) foracb, ju 
feinen ©unfttn, feinem ©eften ; give me the favor 
of your name, fagen @ie mir gutigft 3&ren Slamett; 
he_ is out of favor with the king , er ift bei bem 
Jtcnige in Uugnabe gefallen ; it was done under 
favor of me, tt gefdjab untermeineriBegunftigung; 
with (under) favor, mit (Srlaubnif) ; he rourte- 
sies favor with the minister, er fudjt bei 902 is 
nifter« ©unft jit erlangen. 

My most decided opinion is, as my vote will 
be, in favour of the motion. 

(Byron's Par Ham. Speeches.) 

Believe me, I am not without favor wit h 
Washington. (Coopers Spy.) 

,,And are you not then as roell protected in 
England? " said Bow ena. ,,My husband has 
favour with the king — the king himself 
is just and generous." (W. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

Favourable, adj. gunftig, gtttcgen. 

(TOU/or, to.) 

The position is favourable for attack , bie 
©teUung ift einem Slngriffe gunftig; his death 
will be favourable to the cause, fein 5£ob ttirb 
ber <Sad)e gunftig fein. 

The new world is of a form extremely fa- 
vour able to commercial intercourse. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

A cold and windy May is, however , ac- 
counted fav our ab le to the corn. 

. (Aikin's Nat. History.) 

Although the progress of civilization has 
undoubtedly contributed to assuage the fiercer 
passions of human nature, it seems to have 
been less favourable to the virtue of 
chastity , whose most dangerous enemy is the 
softness of the mind. (Gibbon's History.) 

Fawn , v. n. 3unge merfen (con Steven) : fid> 
fdjmiegen , einem fdjmeidjeln. 

(ili it on, upon.) 

The dog fawned on him , ber «£>unb Itebf ofte 
t$n: I had no mind at all to fawn upon him, 
id) patte gar feine Sufi, i$m ju fdjmetcbeln. 
Fear,*. ffurAt; <5&rfurAt«fd)eu; ffleforgitifi. 
mhfor-of, in-of, of.) 
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er ffr$ ton Bjer, out Surd)t, in CBfrbadit jtt tome 
men ; do you stand tit fear o/bim? furditen @te 
fidj »or ifcm? the fear o/God, biefotrcfjt (SJotte* ; 
there is no fear of a war yet , e« ift nod) fein 
Jhrieg gu btfurefcten ; we spoke or the fear of 
death, mir frradjen Don ber$urd)t corbem *XoU. 

And the fear of you, and the dread of 
you shall be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every foivl of the air, upon all that 
moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes 
of the sea; into your hand are they delivered. 

{Genesis IX. 2.) 

Fearful, adj. furdjtfam. 
Fearless, adj. furdjtlo*. 

(3Rit of.) 

I am not fearful of the consequences of my 
management, j<& furdtfe mid) nidnsorben Sofgen 
mcincc JBeroaltung; he was ever fearless of 
danger, er mar immer unerfebroefen in ®e fasten. 
F earful of encountering the expression 



I very much fear, mil hardly retain hit sen- 
ses; his letters to me since the event have 
been most incoherent. (Byron's Letters.) 

Nor was this reasoning addressed in vain 
to men, who had surrendered their judgments 
into his (Cromwell's) keeping, and who fe It 
little for the wrongs of others, as long as 
such wrongs were represented necessary for 
their own weffare. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

The man who does not feel for the dis- 
tresses of a brother, even though merited by 
his own misconduct, deserves to be — . 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Felicitate, v. a. begttirfen; ®tucf munfdjen. 
(9)lit on [taie congratulate].) 

[To felicitate, congratulate, »ergf. mein 
•g^nemjm. $nnbroprterb. p. 109.] 
I felicitate myself on having escaped this 



of those feelings with which , she could not *™° e J,\ J$. [* fl v* mid) gtucflid) , biefer Oefa&r 
but observe, I was affected by her recital, 
scarcely had she concluded the last sentence, 
when, rising abruptly from her seat, she 
hurried into the pavilion , leaving me with 
the words already crowding for utterance to 
my lips. (Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 



Feed , v. ir. a. et n. futtern , erna$ren ; fidj 
ndfiren, freffen. 

, (2Hit on, oul-of upon.) 

This Indian feeds only on (upon) rice, biefer 3n s 
bier lebtbloi conSRei*; this animal feeds on 
(upon) herbs, btefe* £t$ier Ubt von jtrdutern ; he 
feeds on (upon) hopes, er UH con <$offnungen ; 
this dog is fed out of all shape, biefer ^unb 
toarb fp geffitterf, bajf er feinen 4Bud>« serlor. 

What havock now shall thin our race, 
When ev'ry petty clerk in place, 
To prove his taste, and seem polite, 
Will feed on Geese both noon and night! 

(Gay's Fables.) 

Scrimansky was his Cousin-German, 
With whom he serv'd, and fed on 

vermin. 
(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 
He fe d on poisons, and they had no power, 
But were a kind af nutriment. 

(Byron's Dream.) 
Her passion will die like a lamp , for want 
of that the fame should feed upon. 

(W. Scoffs Bride.) 

He (a spaniel) is fed out of all shape 
and comfort. (W. Irving y s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Feel , tr. a. et «. fiipten , einfcfinben ; be* 
fiibJcn ; fid) ffifcten, einfe$en, wiffen. 
(mtfor.) 

I feel for him, er battert mid) ; he feels for 
the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, er$atein 
QefubJ fur bie Seiben feiner S)iitgefd)d>fc. 

Matthews wrote to me the very day before 
his death ; and though I feel for his fate, 
I am still more anxious for Hobhouse, who, 



entgangen ju fein. 

Fence, v. a. einjaunen, befriebigenj ftdjern, 
fdjiifcen; abme$ren, abbatten. 

(SRittVt, off, up.) 
The churchyard is fenced in (up), ber Jtird)s 
$of «f* befriebigt ; we have fenced off the sea 
on this side, an biefer &eite Jjaben mir ba« SJleer 
abgetve$rt ; how is this to he fenced off? mie ift 
bie* abju^alten? 

The sea is fenced off with mighty bar- 
riers, the materials and the costs of which, 
the soil to be gained can scarcely afford, or 
repay. (Ferguson's History.) 

Acanthus and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the verdant wall. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 
He has fenced up my way that I cannot 
pass, and set darkness in my path. 

(Job, XIX.) 

Fill, r. a. et n. fallen , anfulten ; einfdjenfen } 
au«fuUen ; erfullen ; DoUenben. 

(3Rit to, out, up, with.) 

Fill to him, fdmtfen ®ie i$m ein; he filled 
me out some drink, er fcfeenfte mir ttmat ju 
trinfen ein ; the glasses vere/tHed up, bie ®ld- 
fer murben gefullt ; this filled up my soul with 
pleasure, bie* erfullte meine feeele mit 93ers 

| gnu gen ; he fills up his place with honour, er 
cerroaltet fein 9lmt mit <*b>e ; I did it ooly to 

' fill up my lime , id) t$at e# nur , um meine $t\t 

| bjitjubringen ; I was filled with admiration, id) 
tourbe von Semunberung erffldt; this bottle 

fits up with four glasses, biefefflaftfe witb »cn 
mer ©Idfera coll. 

V lived, J loved, I quaffd, like thee, 
I died ; let earth my bones resign : 
Fill up — thou canst not injure me; 
The worm has fouler lips than thine. 

(Byron's Poems.) 

Sofil I a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
And let us e'en toast them together. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
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Come, f i 1 1 round a bumper, fill up to the 

brim, 

He who shrinks from a bumper, I pledge not 

to him. 
{Th. Moore's Glees.) 

These (the vulgar objects of life) fill up 
their desires , and supply all the entertain- 
ment which their coarse apprehensions can 
relish. (Blair's Sermons.) 

Fill' d with this fear, I flew and caught 
That fading image to my heart. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Find , ik ir. a. finben ; antceffen , trefftn ; tn 
fef;en; bemerfen; »eifeben, serfdjaffen. 
(9)iit by, in, out, with.) 

I found by him that he will never consent to 
it , id) nurfte an ibm , baji er ni< barein iriUigeu 
ivurte ; his parents find him always in money, 
fcine (SUern tterfefj™ iljn inimcr mil ®elb ; I can't 
find in my heart to inform him ofil, id) fann ti 
nidJt uber'e" £erj bringen, i$n bnrcn }n btnad); 
rid)tigen ; F could find in my heart to take a 
trip to Warnibiunn, id) batte fafi 8ufl. einen 31 be 
ue&cr nad> IBarmbrunn ju madxn; he is not to 
be found out , tt if) nidu au?finbig ju madjfn ; 
could you find out the way? fonnten Sic ten 
2Beg treffen? 1 have found out some means of 
bringing it about, icb babe einige 'Diittel entnedt, 
tS ju @tanbe M brtngen ; I could uot^nrf out 
the truth , id) fonnte tie SBafjrbfit nidit ents 
beden ; my words found some weight with him, 
ineine SUorte gnlten bei ibm etn?a6; I dou*t find 
any fault with it, id) babe nid)t< baran ju tabeln. 

Even then they refused to stir, till the ex- 
pedient could be fo u 71 d out of taking them 
both out in chairs, exactly at the same mo- 
ment. (Montague's Letters.) 

Adam, by sad experience I know 
How little weight my words with thee can 

find, 

Found so erroneous — . 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Shall we hear without horror the men 
spoken of here , when they fin d fault with 
the moral, as well as physical plan Y 

(Bolingbroke's IForks.) 

Finger, *. Ringer; £anfc; .Runfi; Singers 
brette ; ©ternftfd). 

(2Jtit at, in, on, upon, with.) 

He has it at his fingers' end, er fann efl an 
ben gingern Ijerfagen [prov.) \ his fingers itch 
to be at it, feine ginger juden il?m barnad), er bat 
Sufi, ft* barubcr ber ju madjen ; my fingers itch 
to be at them , id) medjte fie gem burdipiugeln ; 
he had a finger in the pie, er fjattc bie -fcanb ftM 
©piele ( proo.) ; he put finger in eye, er tveinte 
(joe); I can speak on my fingers, id) fann 
mi t £ulfe ber ginger meine ©ebanfen au?tiudcn ; 
his qualities are to be counted upon a few 
fingers, ftme (Jigenfdjatten fonnen an etnem 
$}aar Singer bergejafjlt roerben; you may do it 
with a wet finger, ©ie fonnen efl leicbt, gemddjs 
lid) t&un- 

1 Tis not restraint or liberty, 

That makes men prisoners or free ; 

But perturbations that possess 



96 Fit 

The mind, or equanimities. 
The whole world was not half so wide 
To Alexander, when he cry'd, 
Because he had but one to subdue, 
As was a poultry narrow tub to 
Diogenes ; who is not said 
(For aught that ever I could read) 
To whine, vut fin ger i' th' eye, and sob, 
Beause h' had ne'er another tub. 

(Butler's Hudibrns.) 

The dumb boy cannot tell lies, because he 

cannot speak. 
— Yes, he can speak o n his fi ngers t he 

said hungry. 
(Edgeworlh's Plays.) 

,,7'here is , u he continued, stopping and 
drawing himself proudly up, while he counted 
upon his fingers the several officers of 
his chief's retinue; „lhere is his hanch-man, 
or right-hand man ; then his buird, or poet. 11 

(W. Scott's H averley.) 

Fire, v.a.etn. anjunben; feuern, abfencrn; 
cntjunten, cntflammen, anfeuern. 

(3)lit at, away, on, upon, with.) 

Fire away ! fd)iefi ju ! all the guns were 
fired on (at) the town, ode Jtancnen luurten auf 
bie Gtabt abgefeuert ; I have missed the par- 
tridge upon which I feed, id) l)abe baft liebbitbn, 
auf n?ci*el id) fd)0fl, niebt getreffen; the intrigues 
of the English, /?/•<*</ the ludians with revenge, 
bie JHdnfe ber tfngldnter feiierteu bie 3nbter jut 
JNadic 



Eight or nine of the ships immediately 
ahead of the Fictory , and across her bows, 
fired single guns at her, to ascertain 
whether she tvas yet within their range. 

(Southcy's Life of Nelson.) 

The noble form and fine features of Ravens- 
wood , fired with the pride of birth and 
sense of internal dignity — the mellow and 
expressive tone of his voice, the desolate state 
of his fortunes, and the indifference with 
which he seemed to endure and to dare the 
worst that might befall, rendered him a dan- 
gerous object of contemplation for a maiden 
already too much disposed to dwell upon re- 
collections connected with him. 

(IF. Scott's Bride.) 

Fir ' d iv i t h the name, which I so oft have 

found, 

The distant chines and different tongues 

resound, 

I bridle-in my struggling Muse with pain. 

(Addison's Poems.) 

Fish, v. a. et n. ftfeben. 

(^it for, out, up.) 

Hc,i.s ever fishing for compliments, er bafrbt 
immer nad> jvcmpltmenten ; it was not difficult 
lo fsh out his secrets, ti roar nid?t fdm>er, feine 
©ebeimniffe au$jufcrfd?en ; corpses arc almost 
dally fished up in the Seine , in ber ©cine wer* 
ben (aft taglirf) Scidmame aufgefangen. 

Fit, adj. beiiuem, tudnig, gefdjicft; *>affenfc, 
bienlid), fftalitfc, fdnrflid), angemeffen ; bereit, 

rmi9i 
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Is he Jit for this employ mem ? tfi ct fur biefeC 
^Imt tauflticfj ¥ I am y?/ /or iighting, 16 bin gum 
5tam$fe geruftet ; these verses are fit for the 
occasion, biefe 35 erf e fine lei bet ©elegenbeit gut ; 
was il fit for them to speak so? fdjidte e« ftdj 
pit fie , fo ju vtben? he is not yet fit for service, 
cr ift nod) nid>t bienftfd&ig ; this was noi fit to 
be said, bat hattt man nirbt fagen fallen. 

TA' one arm'd with metal , th' other with 

wood, 

This fit fo r bruise, and that fo r blood. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

She condescended to observe, that the 
young ladies seemed very fi t for such em- 
ployments. {Goldsmith's near.) 

How can any one, who is unacquainted 
with such employments of mind, be fit for 
heaven ? {Blair's Sermons.) 

Mine's is garden of faded Jlowers, 

More fit for sorrow, fo r age, and thee. 

(7%. Moore's Irish Melod.) 

Such a match was fitter and far more 
creditable fo r a spirited young fellow, than 
a marriage with the daughter of an old whig 
lawyer. (IV. Scolfs Bride.) 

Fit , v. a. Sequent mactjen , juricbten , orbnen ; 
anbrtngen ; anfcajfen ; serforgen, serfe&en, au«* 
$elfen ; rudjtig , gefdjidt uiacfcen , notbereiren 
auf — . 

(SWU/or, out, to, up, with.) 

He is Jilted for accomplishing his great work, 
cr ift jur %uS fufmm c\ fetnes groBen SBerfed tudj- 
tig ; every thing is fitted for our journey, tt if) 
alte« ju unfet et 9teife Sereit : he is now fitted 
{out) for the university, er ift nun auf bie tint* 
Sfrfitdt uorberettet ; the ships are fitted out, bie 
Cdjiffeftnb auftgeruftf^bemannt; I mustyfr myself 
to his humour, id} tnuf mid) in feine fcaune fugtn ; 
a tube was fitted to the kettle , an bem Jteffel 
toutbe eine 9iob>e angebraebt j this dictionary is 
fitted , to every capacity, biefet UDditetbuoj if! 
fur 3eben cingeridjtet ; my room will soon be 
fitted up, mein 3imnur roirb balb lutedjt gc= 
madjt, eingerifbtet, aufge$tn)t fein; 



you with that 
53ud»e belfen 



werbe 3^nen $u biefem 



// was even by some of those qualities, 
which we are now apt to blame, that he 
(Luther) was fitted for accomplishing the 
great work which he undertook. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 

The situation of Great Britain , the cha- 
racter of her people, and the nature of her 
government fit her for trade and commerce. 
(Bolingbroke's Idea of a patriot King.) 

Both these noblemen fitted out vessels 
and despatched settlers. (Howard's Morgan.) 

These counter-alliances put Europe again 
in a state of warfare; and three British 
squadrons were fitted out; one was sent 



the West Indies, another to the 



Spain, and a third to the Baltic. 

(Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

It consisted merely infilling a tube to 



the ship's kettle , and applying a wet mop to 
the surface, as the vapour was passing. 

(Southey's Nelson.) 

And, to confess a truth, this man's mind 
seems fitted to his station. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

This indicated a character well fitted to 
excel in the useful stratagems of war. 

(Gillies' History.) 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the 

soil. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

An aisle adjacent to the church had been 
fitted up by Sir William as a family ce- 
metary. (IV. Scott s Bride.) 

He conducted him to an apartment which 
had been comfortably fitted up. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

This was a handsome board — at least for 

heaven; 

And yet they had even then enough to do, 
So many conquerors' cars were daily driven, 
So many kingdoms fitted up anew. 

(Byron's Vision of Judgment.) 

And, 'less you fly beyond the seas, 

Can fi t you with what heirs we please. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Tlx , v. a. et n. feft ftfcen ; baften ; befiimmen ; 
anfefcen; befd>liepen; rodblen, fj* entfdjltefen 
fut — . 

(2HU for, in, on, upon.) 

The marriage is fixed for this morning , bie 
$o&jeit foil biefen QJlorgen ©iatt ftnben , ift auf 
biefen Sftorgen angefefct; all these phrases will 
be ctsiiy fixed in your memory, atle biefe 9te* 
benftarten roirb Jbr ®ebd<btni& (eidM bebalttn ; 
1 fixed upon him, idj roASlte ityn; my eyes were 
fixed upon (on) him whilst he spoke, nuine 
ftugen waren auf ibn gerirbtet rody-rcnb er foracfe ; 
my attention was fixed upon a more important 
matter, meine Slufmerffamfeitroar auf einen roid)* 
tiaeren (Segtnftanb gericbtet ; they have^farerf an 
i II n-purt upon him , fie baben ibm lleblt* n.vlr 
gerebet ; this is the resolution I have fixed 
upon, ba« ift ber t>on mit gefafte (Sntfdjlup. 

The marriage was fixed for the morning 
after her arrival, when she was for the first 
time , to be presented to the monarch in that 
Imperial Palace beyond the lake , called the 
Shalimar. ( Th. Moore's Lalla Bookh.) 

At the next opportunity, that day month 
was fixed upon for her nuptials with 
his rival. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

And we pursued our journey, my wife ob- 
serving, as we went , that she liked him ex- 
tremely, and protesting, that if he had birth 
and fortune to entitle him to match into such 
a family as ours, she knew no man she would 
sooner fix upon. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

I fix ed my eye steadfastly upon him. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

— and those black eyes 
There fix'd upon me. 

(The Moore's Love of the Angels.) 
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His whole attention was fixed upon the 
(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 



Flatter, v. a. fcbmcicbefn ; ermut&igen ; buret) 
©cbmeicbeieien befdjroafcen, $interge$en, urn 
ettvafl bringen. 

(SJiit into, on, out-of, upon, with.) 

He flatters himself into a good opinion of 
his way of living, er fcbmeicbeH ftcb, inbem er cine 
onre SJietnung von f<iner £eben<ivetfe b>gtj I 
flattered him on (upon) his wit , id) fagte ib>i 
©cbmeicbeleien tt>egen feincd *3i : ;tjc« ; he was 
Jlattered out of his estate, ©cbmeicbelei bradjte 
ibn urn fcin ©ut; I am Jlattered with your at- 
tention , 3bre 2lufmerffamfeit ift mir fdj nmdv( - 
baft, ermutbigt mid} ; be flattered him u>iV/< the 
hope of being soon elected , cr fcbmeid)elte i$m 
mit btr «&offmmg, balb getvdfclt ju tverbcn. 

Thus, Sir, you see , I would flatter my- 
self into a good opinion of my own way of 
living. (Pope's Letters.) 

I told ye then he should prevail and speed 
On his bad errand, man should be seduc'd 
And flatter' d out of all, believing lies 
Against his maker. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

She must be f I at t e red upon her under- 
standing. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Evan Dhu, on his part, was obviously 
flattered with the attention ofWaverley. 

(IV. Scott's Waver ley.) 

Flinch, v. n. tceidjen ; von citta* abfU^en. 

(Wit from, in.) 

They will not flinch from their purpose , fie 
vc ei ten von ifjrem ©orf>aben nicbt abfieljcn ; he 
never flinched from a fight, er tvicb m'e finem 
®efed)te au« ; he flinched in word , er b>lt fcin 
JOJott nicbt. 

Fling, v. ir. a. et n. rocrfen ; fdjlcubern ; fdjtas 
gen, au«fd)Iagen. 

(9Jiit at, away, down, off, open, out, 
out-at, up.) 

They flung a stone at me, fiewarfen einen 
Stein nach mir; I shall one day fling at him, 
id) tverbe ttm einmal ein« verfefcen; he has flung 
away his life, er bat fein Seben in bie ©change 
gefeblagen; 1 v>on'l fling away my money, id) 
mitt mein ®elb nid)t verfdjleubern ; it is time to 
Jling away your faults , e« ifi 3«it , 3§re Seller 
abjulegen ; he flung away from him, er 303 ltd) 
von igm jururf, lief von ibm ; he has flung 
down his health, er b\it feine ©eftmb^eit jet* 
ftort; you have flung off the stag, ©iefcaben ben 
<§irfd) gefe&It ; the folding doors were flung 
open, bie $(uge(tbfiren rourben aufgeriffen ; be 
will soon Jling out his romance to the public, 
er tvirb balb feinen {Roman in« $htblifum bringen ; 
the horse flung out at him , ba# $ferb feblug 
nad) ibtn ; I must Jling up my original plan, 
id) m\\\\ meinen urfcningiicben $Ian aufgeben. 

Ravenswood abruptly reiterating his com- 
mand that Alice's funeral should be attended 
to, flung aw ay from the sexton. 

(IV. ScolCs Bride.) 



Flourish, v. n. blu^en ; fid) biumenreiet) au«= 
brucfen ; prdlubiren ; fd)Sn fcbretbenmitSugtn ; 
febroingen. 

(SRit on, with.) 
He Jlourished on so trivial a subject, er britcfte 
fid) blumenreid) au« uber einen fo abgebrofeberten 
©egenfianb ; he flourishes on the organ, er J>rds 
lubtrt auf ber Orgel ; he likes to flourish with 
the pen, er febrcibt gtrn mit vcrfcblungenen 
3ugen. 

He flourished much on generosity and 
forgiveness of mutual injury , and hinted at 
the mutability of human affairs. 

(IK Scott's Bride.) 

Flush, t>. a. et n. flurjen , febiejjen; rotten; 

errotben ; erbeben, aufregen, aufbldben. 
(SDiit up-into, with.) 

The blood flushed up into his face, ba6 SBlut 
flieg ibm ml ©eftdjt ; flushed with ambition be 
rejected the wholesome advice of his warriors, 
von (Sbrgeij aufgebldbt, vertvarf er ben beilfamen 
fHatf) feiner Jtrieger ; he flushed with joy when 
he was informed of the defeat of the English, 
er tvar freubetrunfen, ali er bie SUieberlage ber 
Gngldnber vernafcrn. 

Fly, v. ir. a. et n. fliegen; fotingen, »taft«n ; 
eilen; piemen, entflieben. 

(Wit at, before, in, into, off, out, 
out-in, open.) 

Why does he fly at you? roarttm fttftt er auf 
©ie lol? the dogflew 'at me, toer -jpunb fiet mid) 
an ; they flew before him, fie entflo&en vor i$m-, 
he flew in (into) my face, er beleibigte mtdj fe^r ; 
the little gun flew into (in, to) pieces, bie Fteine 
Jtanone jerfvrang ; why do yon fly into a passion? 
tvarum gerat^en ©ie in B«>mV conscience at 
last flew into his face, fein ©etviffen tvadjte 
enblid) auf; the fowling piece flew off, bie SSo- 
gelflinte ging lo« ; I have never seen him flying 
out so, id) babe ib> nie fo aufbraufen gefeben ; he 
flies out in expenccs, er mad)t vielen Jluftvanb ; 
the door, lock,^7e«; open, bie %$ux, bad ©chief 
fubr auf. 

There is a noble stag-hound , a great fa- 
vorite of the Squire's , who is a privileged 
visitor to the parlour; but the moment he 
makes his appearance , these intruders (dogs) 
fly at him with furious rage. 

(W. Jrving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Dresden surveys three despots fly once 

mpre 

Before their sovereign , — sovereign , as 

before. 
(Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

Our adventures escaped among others , by 
flying into a forest. (Steele's Works.) 

Foam, v. n. febdumen , tvut^en. 

(9Kt at, on, with.) 
He foams at the mouth when he speaks , er 
geifert, tvenn er fjjridit ; the horse foamed at the 
mouth, baft $ferb fd)aumte : the horse foamed 
on, tat $ferb eilte febdumenb tveiter; he is 
foaming with rage, er fd)Aumt vor 9But$. 

Away I — away ! — My breath was gone — 
I saw not where he hurried on: 
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'Twos scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foam* d — away ! — away! — 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Fob. v. a. fowen, aufjie$en, $in$alten, Banfeln ; 
anfubrcn, betrugen (cant). 

(SWit off.) 

I have been fobbed off, id) mutbe Bet berSRafe 
ytrumgefuljrt ; he shall not fob me off again, 
ct foil mi* nicht mieber abfoeifen. 
Follow, v. a. etn. folgen ; btrfofgen , begleU 

ten; na<fege$en; obliegen; nadja^men; folgen, 

btfolgen, bienen ; ge$crd)en ; anbdngen ; fort* 

fa$ren, be$arren. 

(SWit by, from, out, to, up.) 

The supper was followed by a ball , bent 
Sbenbeffen folgte etn ®all ; what followed from 
these untimely measures ? t»a« folgte au« biefen 
anietttgen SRafcegeln? I will follow it out, id) 
mil el burdjfefcen ; I followed bim /o the door, 
id) folgte ihm bis an bie Sbure ; I followed up 
the same system, id) $abe biefee" <£ijflem natbge* 
abmt ; I followed up the impression I had 
■ade , id) folgte bent <5inbru<fe nad), ben id) ge* 
madjt b atte . 

So/> a* Me afan from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell: 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

I knew the auditor I had to deal with; and 
following up the impression I had made, 
/finished by persuading him to go home and 
unburden his sad heart to his wife. 

(IF. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

Let me introduce you to the Master, said 
he to Craigengelt, following up the same 
amicable system. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 

adj. gem $aben, fe$tlieben; tlngenonu 
tetliebt, sernarrt. 

(9Jiit of.) 

How could you become fond o/lhis lady? roie 
fonnten ©it fid) in biefe Same verliebenf I did 
not know that you are fond of dancing, id) 
irufte nicfit, bap @ie fo gern tanjen ; I am fond 
o/cberries, id? effe gern Jttrfcben. 
Fo n d as we are, and justly fond of faith, 

mas O! 
gard ; 



ndii 

Reason, we grant, dema 



tur first re- 



The mother honoured, as the daughter dear, 
Reason the root, fair Faith is but thejlow'r : 
The fading flow'r shall die, but Reason lives 
Immortal, as her father in the skies. 

(Young's Aright Thoughts.) 

He (George II.) was fond of military 
pomp and parade, and personally brave. 

(Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

I am fond of passing my vacations ( / 
believe I have said so before) at one or other 
of the Universities. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

I have set out a table under a beautiful tree 
behind the cottage; and I've been gathering 
some of the most delicious strawberries, for I 
know you are fond of them , and we have 



such excellent cream — and every thing is so 
sweet and still here. 

(fF. Irving's Sketch Book.) 
tool. s. ST* or, 91arr, 9tdrrln. 

(*Ul\t in, of, on, to, with.) 

Every man has a fool in his sleeve (prov.), 
feiner ift ton $$orbeit fret ; he shan't make a 
fool of me , er foil mid) nidjt jum 33eften $aben ; 
I could not put the fool on him , id) fonnte ibm 
(cine 91afe bre$en; His but a fool to it, ti ift 
niditfl bagegen ; who doobts of his being a fool 
with a witness 1 wet jroeifelt, bo$ et ein <Srj= 
narr ift ! 

Fool , v. a. jum barren $aben , bet$6ren ; be* 
trugen; certdnbeln. 

(SWit away, [out] of. 

That's but fooling away your fortune , bnl 
fteifr, 3§r teratogen tboticbtermeifeoetfebmenben; 
how many young men fool away their time I 
toie title junge SRdnnet fcertdnbeln 3b>e 3eit ! 
they were fooled (out) ©/their money, fie muts 
ben urn i$r ©elb gebradjt. 

Font, .v. ffu£; llntere ; Quit. 

(mt at, on.) 

You will find it at fool of this letter, 6ie 
merben e< am fhtjie biefe* ftnben: I went on fool 
to Eger, id) ging 3U fcujj nad) Wget; my enter- 
prize is now set on foot, meine ltnterne$mung 
«ft nun in <^atig gebrad)t; it is now on foot, ti 
ift j e$ t im SBerfe. 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, 
and sweating under the deal-box', which he 
had strapped round his shoulders like a pedlar. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Foreign , adj. fremb , ausldnbifd) ; nid)t baju 
geborig, nicbt faffenb. 

mitftom, to.) 

[Stranger, foreigner, alien; strange, for- 
eign, alien, sergl. mein ©tmommt. $anbs 
morterb. p. 38*.] 

This is foreign to (from) our business, bie* 

2 el? out nidjt ju unfret ©adje; dissembling, 
now, is foreign to (from) his heart, 3}er* 
fietlung, id) roeifi ti, ift feinem & emutf>c fremb'. 

// would be foreign to my present pur- 
pose to trace the steps by which Diek Tinto 
improved his touch, and corrected, by the 
rules of art, the luxuriance of a fervid imagi- 
nation. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 

Found , v. a. gtfinben , ftiften , tttidjten , 
legen, feftfefcen ; giepen (@loefen tc.). 
(Tlit in, on, upon.) 

[To found, ground, rest, build, uergl. mein 
(Siwomjm. •^anbroftrferb. p. 123.] 
Emulation is founded in ambition, bet SEBett- 
eifer bat feinen ©runb in ff^tbegitrbt; I bad 
founded my hope on (upon) it, id) batte meine 
Soffnung barauf gegrunbet ; this thought is 
founded on (upon) truth, biefer <$eban!e ift auf 
SDabrbeit gegrunbet. 

Emulation is founded in ambition, and 
is the desire of superiority, supposed to con- 
sisl in preferments and honors. 

(Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 
7 « 
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/ shall freely deliver my own opinion on 
every subject ; regarding authority no farther, 
than as tt appears to me founded on good 
sense and reason. {Blair' 1 * Lectures.) 

The adventitious distinctions in society are 
founded, for the most part, on property 
and command. 

(Ferguson's Moral Philosophy.) 

All art therefore must be fo unded upon 
science, or a correct knowledge of these re- 
lations. (J. Abercrombie's Inquiries.) 

ft was my secret wish that he might be pre- 
vailed on to accompany me : it was also a 
probablehope, founded upon the shadowy 
restlessness which J had observed in him. 

{Byron's Fragm.) 

Fr **h t fi C I " dj ' tafeBb ' unftnmg, 
(Sftit for, with.) 

He vru frantic for revenge , et fdwanbte vot 
9iad}<; lie was frantic with jealousy , et teat 
aupet ft<&. cot (ffifetfuebt. 

Colonel Ashton frantic for revenge, 
was already in the field, pacing the turf with 
eagerness , and looking with impatience to- 
wards the tower for the arrival of his anta- 
gonist, (/f. Scott's Bride.) 
Free , adj. feci, unabbangig ; befreit ; erlaubt ; 

unatjrouitgtn ; ofjenber jig ; retdMidj, ubetfluf^ 

Hi Treigebtg. 

(Wlitfrom, of to, with.) 

Now I am free from cosiness , jefct Sin id) 
toon ©efebaften frei ; is there a man free from 
care? giebt tt einen forgenfreien aJienfcbenV he 
has been made free (o/this city), ct if! jum 
JBurget biefiger ©tabt gemacbt teorben ; he hopes 
to be made free (o/this company), etbofjft, jum 
9ft<iftet gematbt in teerben; I was free to do 
what I liked, el fianb mit frei, }tt t^un, tea* mir 
gefiel; will you be free to me? tootlen @ie 
gtgen mid) ojfenBerjig fein ? he makes too free 
with me , et bebanbelt midj jit frei , ju febr ofine 
llmflanbe ; he made free with bis constitution, 
tr bat feine ©efunbbeit auf 1 * 6biet gefefct. 

To be free from occupation, seems to be 
all the enjoyment towards which they aspire. 

{Robertson's America.) 

He {Cicero) observed in his clothes and 
dress a perpetual cleanliness, free from 
the affeetation of singularity. 

(Middleton\ Cicero.) 

Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious 

court? 

(Shakspeare's As you like it.) 
When a man wants money, where the 
plague should he get assistance if he can't 
make free with his own relations? 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Freeze , v. ir. n. et a. ft ieten ; (alt fein ; et* 
flatten; erfiieten; gefrteren madjeu. 
(Wit at, over, to, up.) 

The water froze at the temperature of—, bat 
Staffer fror bei einer $emperatut »on — ; last 
winter the Oder was /rose* {over, up], bie 



Dber teat im toortgen SBtntet jngeftoten ; a pea- 
sant froze to death last winter , tin Sauer ers 
fror im votigen SBtntct ; the cold air of Russia 
will/re«e you to death , @ie teerben in bet fats 
ten 8uft UtufuanbS etfrtcren. 

The great rivers which covered the Roman 
provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were 
frequently frozen over , and capable of 
supporting the most enormous weights. 

{Gibbon's History.) 

I am threatened, at the same time, with 
being frozen to death, buried in the snow, 
and taken by the Tartars, who ravage that 
part of Hungary I am to pass. 

(Montague** Letters.) 

Freight, v. a. befradtfen, belaben. 

(STOit by, for, with.) 

We shall freight by parcels, wir teerben fttcf* 
teeife befraajten ; the vessel is freighted for 
Marseilles, bal Scbiff ift natb. SMarfeitle befrad?= 



tet; it is freighted with beans, e«iftmitSobnen 
befradjtet. 

Friend, *. ffreunb. 

(9Jitt at, in, of, to, with.) 

You will not gel on without having a friend 
in (at) court , Ste teerben mcbt ueitet f ommen, 
teenn 2 it nicbt einen (Sonnet $aben; I have some 
friends in business there, id} babe bort einige 
(Scfd}aft*freunbe ; he is a particular friend of 
mine , er ift einet meinet wttauten fSreuntoe ; he 
is a friend to religion, er liebt bie Religion ; he 
was never a friend to poetry, er liebte nie bit 
SMcbtfunft; he is a friend to horses, er if! ein 
Siebbaber »on $fetben; he is friends with that 
courtier, er if! tene* 4?ofling« §teunb ; I am now 
friends with him again , ieb bin nun mit Ujm 
teiebet au«gef6bnt ; I must make friends with 
him, id? mup mid} mit ibm au«f6bnen. 

//. may be friend to thee and none of 
mine. (IV. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

He (Giuliano) was potsested of great cou- 
rage, of unshaken fortitude, a friend to 
religion, and order, an admirer of painting, 
music and other elegant arts. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo de' .Medici.) 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors 
reading. {Ch. Lamb's essays.) 

Friendly, adj. fteunbfdjaftlidj , fteunbfidj, 
bcrjltcb ; befrcunbet; beilfam, juttdglid}. 
(3Jiit on, to.) 

We were on friendly terms, »it ftanben auf 
freunbfd}aft(id)em $ufe; this Professor was ever 
friendly to me, biefer SProfeffot teat tmmer b<tj s 
(id) gegen mtcb ; the spring was not friendly to 
fruits, bcr griibi ing tear ben Srud? ten nid}t gtinft i g ; 
the weather is friendly to health , bo* 2Bettet 
ift bet ©efunbbeit juttagltd}. 

Even those who were not friendly to the 
Medici, lamented in this misfortune (the death 
of Lorenzo) the prospects of the evils to come. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

Frown , v. n. et a. bie <Stitn runjeln , fauet 
febeu, auftfeoen, anfeben; burd) finflerct 
nebmen abftofien, jurutfn>ei[en, jutetber fein. 
(2»tt at, into, on, upon.) 
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Why did he frown on (at) you? ft arum fab 
cr Sic fauer an, molltt er3bnen nitbttoobj? I 
frowned him into silence , id) brad)tt tbn burd) 
cine n finftern SMicf gum ©Atotigtn ; he excels 
ia painting trees and the deep mass of shade 
frowning into black , tr malt befenbtrs' 33aumt 
corrrtffud), unb bie bunftln, fid) tufternben 3(bat» 
trnmafftn ; let him frown on, mag tr fortfabrtn, 
bit ©tint gu runjtln ; Fortune frowned on him, 
ba« Olfttf ttflt i$m jumtbtr. 

/"or trust me, they who never melt 
With pity, never melt with love ; 
And they will frown at all Pvefelt, 
And all my loving lays reprove. 

(TA. Moore's Little Poems.) 

Then the trees themselves , dight in their 
prodigal variety of hues; the blue — the 
purple — the yellowing tint — the tender and 
silvery verdure, and the deep mass of shade 
frowning into black. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

The cheated nation's happy fav'rites, see ! 
Mark whom the great caress , who frown 

o n tne ! 
(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 

Let fate frown on, so we love and part 

not, 

'Tis life where thou art, 'tis death to here 

thou art not. 
( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Fair Science fro ton' d not o n his humble 

birth, 

And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

(Gray's Elegy.) 

All looked up. and those who kneto the 
usual state of tne apartment , observed, with 
surprise, that the picture was removed from 
its place , and in its stead that of old Ravens- 
wood seemed to frown wrath and vengeance 
upon the party assembled below. 

(W. Scotes Bride.) 

Fruitful, adj. frucfetbar : reid), trgitbig; mi|* 
lid), »ortbtilbaft. 

(2Rit in.) 

[Fertile, fruitful , prolific , strgf. mrin £*jn; 

or.rm. £aiibtr<6rterb. p. 111.] 
This country is fruitful in corn , bitfe« Sanb 
ift gttrtibtrticb ; this town is fruitful in vices, 
bitft @tabt ift toll son Safltrn. 

Fumble, v.a.etn. tolmftb, ungtfcbitft *tr» 
fab i e n ; wren , b mnmamn ; ftottcm ; tans 
Uin ; fcetafttn; jtrfnulltn, jufammtubruden. 

(Wlit about, along) up.) 
I fumbled about (along) the room, id) t atopic 
im 3immcr berum : you have fumbled up this 
letter, ®ic $abcn bitftn ifirief ungefdjirft jufam; 
mm gclegr. 

Fume, v.n. et a. raufbru, rducbern, burcfc 

buftcn; Dtrbunfttn; toben. 

(SRit away, up.) 

The ingredients /«me</ away, bit 3ngrtbicnjien 
9crraud)ten ; the drink fumes up from my sto- 
mach, bai ©ctrcinf fttigt mir auf. 



Gasp 



Gain, v. a. el n. gtminncn ; trfangtn , bttomt 
men: trrtid)tn ; fid) irbtbtn . fttigtn. 

(Swit ««/0, of, on, over, upon, with.) 

I have gained him into my plan, id) babt iin: 
fur meintn $lan gtmonnen ; shall I gain you 
admittance into this soeiety? foil id) 3bntn Bus 
tritt in bicft @cfellfd)aft »crfd)afftn ? we gained 
the wind of this ship, mir baben biefcm ©djiffc 
btn SBinb abgtmonntn ; he has already gained 
on bis master, tr bat btrtiit <£inf!u§ gtmonncn 
auf ft intn -&errn ; the Rhine gains on the land, 
btr dtyein breittt fid) iibcr ba« Sanb au« (fdWtmmt 
bacon meg) ; we must gain bim over to our 
parly , mir mufftn i&n an unl jicfetn ; he has 
been gained over to the Catholic religion, man 
bat ibn jur fatbolifdjtn Sttligion bewogen , the 
English luu-e sometimes gained (ground) upon 
the French , bit (ingldntocr baben jumetlen ubec 
bieSranjofen btn iBorrbeil err)alten (ibntn 8elb 
abgctoonnen) ; I have tried in vain to gain upon 
his affections , id) babe tocrgebtne' »erfud)t, (tine 
8iebe $u erlangen ; I have only gained one point 
with you , ©it babtn mir nitr cinen SPunft juge= 
gtbtn. 

in every conflict the citizens (of Zara- 
gosa) now gained ground upon the sol- 
diers, winning it inch by inch , till the space 
occupied by the enemy, which on the day of 



their entrance was nearly half the city, was 
gradually reduced to about an eighth part. 
(Southey's Hist, of the Peninsular War.) 

They busied themselves to the utmost, how- 
' ever, in endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames, which r avidly gained upon them 
from the want of a sufficient supply of water. 

(Howard's Morgan.) 

Human judgment, though it be gradually 
gaining upon certainty , never becomes 
infallible. (Johnson's Works.) 

Gape, 9. n. gabnen; gafjtn, anftieren; trad)-- 
ten, ftreben, lungcrn. 

(9Wit after, at, for, upon.) 

He gaped at (upon) me, tr gafftc micto an; 
they are all gaping (for) after lucrative 
employments, Tie lungern Sllle nad) eintrdglid)tn 
Xcntent. 

Gasp, v. n. fdjluer otbmtn; frtmauftn, feidjen, 
febnatopen ; ftrebtn, tracbten, fdjinadjtennad)— . 
(OJiit after, away, for.) 

They are now gasping after liberty, fit 
fAmacQten fefct nad) $reibett; he gasped (away) 
the last breath , tr baud)tt btn ©tift auS ; he 
gasped for breath, tr ftbnapttt nad) Suft; he 
was gasping for life when I left the room , tr 
lag in ben k&ten 3ugen , al« id) ba« 3immtr otra 
litp. 

Again she paused, and almost gasped 
fo r breath. ( Cooper's Spy.) 

The strong man, 
By stronger arm belabour'd, gasps for 

breath 

Like a hard-hunted beast. 

(R. Blair's Grave.) 
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Kosciusko / on — on — on — the thirst of war 
Gasps for the gore of serfs and of their 

tsar. 

(Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

Ciathcr, t». a. et n. fammeln ; tfh'trfcn ; emttn ; 
auamabfen ; jufammen nebmen, aufnebmen, fid) 
aufridjteu; fd)lte#en (togifd)); ftd> »erfanu 
mefa; eitern; reifen. 

(9Jiit about, from, on, to, up.) 

They had gathered about me , fie batten fid) 
nm mien »ertammelt ; pod gathered him from 
among the heathens, ©ott cmv.fclte ibn aut ben 
«$eiben ; what did you gather from this passage? 
»»a* fd)loffen ©ie au« biefer 8 telle? the ship 
gathered on another, ba« ©cbiff gewann ben 
\>i ; mt eiuel anbern; his wound began to*gather 
to matter {to a head) , fcine 2Bunbe fin.% an jtt 
titan ; now my designs are gathering to a 
head, nan merben meine Hnfdilage batb teif wers 
brn ; he has gathered up a few shillings, tr tyat 
einige ©djillinge jnfammen gebracbt; gather up 
your cloak, nebmen Sie ibren Mantel •m .immtn 
(auf) ; he gathered himself up in military pride, 
et ricbtete ftcb mit mtlitartfd)em ©tclje aiif. 

Be found them in a quarter of the house 
set apart for the insane of the other se.r, 
several of whom had g a t h e r e d about the 
female visitors. 

(Mackenzie' 's Man of feeling.) 

I did not consider the impropriety of being 
in such company , till I saw a mob gather 
about me. (Goldsmith's f'icar.) 

While thus engaged, I had heard much of 
his past and present life; and although in 
these accounts there many and irreconcileable 
contradictions , J could still gather from 
the whole that he was a being of no common 
order. (Byron's Fragm.) 

He was observed, after dinner, carefully to 
gather up the remnants left at his table. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

,,Bun," repeated the British officer, ga- 
thering himself up in military pride; ,,no, 
running is not my trade." (Cooper's Spy.) 

Get , v. ir. a. et n. fid) serfebaffen ; erbalten, 
erlangtn, befommen; enuerben, verbirnen, gee 
roinnen; befifcen , t)aben; bringen; seranfkl* 
ten; gelangen, gcratl)eit, jieben, gej)en. 

(QJlit above, among, at, away, back, before, 
behind, by, down, in, into, of, off, on, out, 
over, to, together, up, up-to, with.) 

In a few weeks he got above them all, in roe: 
nigen SBodjen iibertraf er fte 9lfle ; I got among 
a crew of gypsies, id) gerietb, unter einen Sta<U* 
nerbaufen ; I got it at a friend of mine , id) bes 
fam tt bet einein meinet ftreunbe ; I could not 
get at him, id) fonnte ib, n ntdjt etreidjen , fonnte 
nid)t an i$n fommen ; I shall get him away, id) 
merbe ib.n fort bringen ; be gels away all mv 
customers , cr jiebt alle meine Jtunben an ficb ; I 
got back very late, id) fam fpat gurucf ; I shall 
get it back soon , ieb merbe tt bait jmiicf be* 
fommen ; I got before them , id) fam ibnen }u* 
»or; we got behind, nix blieben jurucf; what 
did you get by it? ma* erlanaten ©ie babtitdj ? 
yoa must get it by heart , ©ie mitjfen tt auls 



roenbtg lernen; get it down, nebmen ©ie e§ 
berunter ; when we got down, it was quite dark, 
aU nix b tnuntet famen, mar ti ganj ftnfler ; all 
is now got in, jefet ifi 9lUe« frtnein gebracbt; get 
him in, bringen ©ie ibn Orcein ; I have got it in, 
id) f)abe tt einfaffirt ; I got into the cab, id) ftieg 
in ba* Cabriolet; I can't get into his favour, 
id) fann mir fcine OUmft nidjt enverben ; he got 
into a fume, er toutbe aufgebracfat; I shall soon 
get rid of him , id) merbe ibn balb lot roerben ; 
we got the better of him , mir fatten bit Dber* 
banb ubet ib« ; he could not get off, er fonnte 
nid)t entfotnmen; get off your cloak, jie^en ©ie 
3bftn SRantcl au« ; the ship got off again , bad 
©djiff murbe toieber flott; I can't get on the 
boots, id) fann bie ©ttefetn nid)t anjter)en; we 
must get on, mir muffen sorroatt* ; how is it to 
begot out ? mieifie* berau«jubringen? 1 can,t 
get oufto-day , id) fann tyeute nicbt auSge^en; 
he can't get out of the room , er fann nicbt au« 
ber ©tube fommen ; you must get over this 
prejudice , ©ie muffen biefe* SJorurtbeil unter; 
briicfen ; the Indians got over the river, bie 3ns 
bier gingen fiber ben fcluji; we could not get 
over the bridge, mir fonnten ntrfjt uber bie 
S9rucfe fabren ; we got to shore , mir lanbeteu ; 
get to horse, finen ©ie auf; we got to the top 
of the hill , mir ftiegen bi« auf ben ®ii?fel be« 
^ugelfl ; get to your pulpit ! geb^e an $>ein $ult I 
they are now getting together, Tie fcerfammeln 
fid) ie§t; we got together a few ducats , mir 
brad)ten einige 3)ufaten jufammen ; we shall get 
up this drama in a short time, in ^urjem merben 
n-tv bicfe* 3)rama auf bie U?;ibr.c bringen ; get 
up, ftefyen ©ie auf; can you get up this stone? 
fonnen ©ie biefen ©rein aufbeben? corn is now 
getting up, ba3 Jlorn fteigt je^t tm ^Ureife ; I 
could not get up to him, id) fonnte tym nirbr 
gfetcb fommen ; he has got her with child , tt 
ffat fte gefd)mdngert. 

I go out, I see the enemy, and can g et at 
them, it is my duty : and you would naturally 
hate me if I kept back one moment. 

(Southey's IVelson.) 

Of all men else I have avoided thee : 

But get thee back, my soul is loo much 

charg'd 
With blood of thine already . 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

.411 we get by it is a fruitless desire of 
mixing the different pleasures and con- 
veniences which arc given to the different 
parts of the world, and cannot meet in any 
one of them. (Montague's Lett.) 

Languages are to be learned only by reading 
and talking, and not by scraps of authors 
got by heart. (Locke's Education.) 

A better cavalier ne'er mounted horse, 

Or being mounted, e'er got down again, 

Than Jose. (Byron's Don Juan.) 

He are now got in to Piedmont — at last 
we got quite down, went through the Pas 
de Suse, a narrow road among the Alps. 

(Gray's Letters.) 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in 
the market-place, yet when we got in t o the 
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middle of this, I stopped to take my last look 
and last farewell of Maria. 

(Sterne's sentim. Journey.) 

The French got into Puerto Cabello on 
the coast of Venezuela. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Make it therefore your business . wherever 
you are, to get into that company , which 
every body of the place allows to be the best 
company, next to their own. 

(ChesterjtehPs Letters.) 

There was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemish , as soon as she had 
got it into her possession , much more dis- 
agreeable than the old one. 

(Addison's Works.) 

They desert their dirt and drudgery , and 
swarm up to London , i*« hopes of getting 
into service. (Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

The hostess got into a fume. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

1 perceived myself getting so fast into 
favour , that I began to fear the consequence 
would be my father's mure obstinate perse- 
verance in his resolution that I must become 
a merchant. (IV. Scott's Hob Hoy.) 

However, when any one of our relations 
was found to be a person of a very bad 
character, a troublesome guest, or one we 
desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my 
house , I ever took care to lend him a riding- 
coat, or a pair of boots, or sometimes a 
horse of small value , and I always had the 
satisfaction of finding he never came back to 
return them. {Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

You know how king James behaved after 
getting the better of his attempt; how 
little he valued either his royal word, or 
coronation-oath , or the liberties and rights 
of his people. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

However he got off by this evading, 
Or else the people would perhaps have shot 

him. 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

Would that the royal guests it * girds 

about, 

Were so far like, ** as never to get out. 
• Ferona. ** Dante. 

(Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

He (Charles II.) got at last out of Eng- 
land. (Burnet's History.) 

I shall get it all out of him, said the 
corporal, shutting the door. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

I don't know how they ever can get 

over it 

Except they manage never to discover it! 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

But we soon got over the uneasiness 
caused by such accidents, and usually in three 
or four days began to wonder how they 
vexed us. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

While the cavalcade were getting to 
horse , he censured his son Henry for having 



begirt himself with a sword of preposterous 
length. (Wf Scott's Bride.) 

But, come, get to your pulpit, Mr. Auc- 
tioneer ; here's an old gouty chair of my 
father's will answer the purpose. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

He is arrived to the accomplishment of his 
wishes, and has got to the summit of all 
human happiness. (Sterne's Sermons.) 

The family is a worthy well-meaning fa- 
mily, that, in all probability, will eat and 
drink, and go to bed % and get up regularly , 
from one end of my work to the other. 

(W. Irving' 1 s Bracebridge Hall.) 

As being older he should know more than 
you; in that case take pains to get up to 
him. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Give, v. ir. a. et n. gtbeti, Ijtrgcbtn, $ingtbtn, 
Drciegtbcn; ubtrgtbtn; febenfen, trrbtiltn; 
fltttdpren , trlaubcn ; jtigtn ; ergtbtn; nad)s 
geben, noAlaffen. 

(2)ltt in, into, out, over, to, up, way-to.) 
[To give, grant, beslow; to give, afford, 
vergl. tnein sStjncnpm. <§anbtoorttrb. p. 136.] 

I have given in my name , id) $abt mid) cm* 
fdjrciben lafftn ; have you given in yonr ac- 
counts? &abtn ©it 3$rt JKtcbming abgelegt? he 
gives into all vices, tr ubtrlajir fid} adtn 8afttrn ; 
he has beeo given out to be dead, man tyat i$n 
fur tobt aulgcgcbcn ; do vou know the pUy they 
havejrtWn out? fenntn <2>ie bad ©d)auu>iti, ntl- 
d)t* ftt anfimbigKn ? this order has been given 
out, bitftr 28tft$l if* aus^cgeben reorbtn; the 
physicians have given him over, bit %tx\tt 
fcabtn -.bit aufgtgtbttt ; I give this money over 
(away) for lost, id? fjattt bitfel Oelb fur ttvs 
lortn; give your right over lo me, ubtrlafftn 
©it mtr 3&r !Ncdu ; he is given to gambling, 
tr if} btm ©pitlt ergtbtn ; he has now given up 
all pretensions to gentility , tr lut jtfct atlt 5Sns 
(fcritc&t auf vcrntbmt 2lbfunft aufgtgtben; I 
won't give up my claims to him , id) mag ibm 
mtint $mf»rud)t nicbt abtrtttn; this fortress has 
not been given up (over) to the French , bicfc 
5tfhing ift ecu $ranjcftn nidjt ubtrgtbtn tuorben ; 
he gave himself up lo pleasures, tr ubttlitp fid) 
btn ©trgnugungtn t you ought to give way to 
him , ©it follttn ibm ttadjgtbtn j give way to- 
gether ! ubtrad ! i jurat an bit Oiubtrtr) aerubtrt ! 
an'< SRubtr ! he gave way to melancholy . tr 
ubtrlitfj fid) ttm Jrubftnnt ; he seldom gives 
way to resentment , tr ubtrldft fidj ftlten btm 

Sornt 5 the ground gave way, fctr iSobtn »id) \ 
ie scaflbldiug gave way and several men were 
crushed, fcafl ©triifi fturjtc tin, unb mtbrert 
SRdnntr wurbtn jtrbrucft. 

They give into all the substantial luxu- 
ries of the table. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I have no words, 
My voice is in my sword; thou bloodier 

villain, 

Than terms can give thee out! 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

It may be that they will give over. the 
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plate into our mercy, though they be a 
rebellious peopte. 

(W. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Those who are given to close imitation, 
generally imitate an author's faults as well 
as his beauties. (Blair's Lectures.) 

But you say he has entirely given up 
Charles, — never sees him, hey? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Oh 1 she was perfect past all yarallel — 
Of any modern female saint s comparison ; 
So far above the cunning powers of hell, 
Her guardian angel had given up his 

garrison. 
(Byron's Don Juan.) 

Men of fair minds, and not given up to 
the over-weening of self-flattery , are fre- 
quently guilty of it. 

(Locke's Human Understanding.) 

He (Charles II.) was during the active part 
of his life given up to sloth and lewdness. 

(Burnet's History.) 

The statesman, though little accustomed to 
give way to emotions of this natural and 
simple kind, was still a' man and a father. 

(W. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Glad , adj. frob, erfreut ; jufrieben, »ergnuat, 
crfrcu(id), angenefim. 

Wit of [at, with].) 

I am glad of (at) your return , id) frcue mid) 
ubtr 3t)tt iRurfft&r ; I am very glad of (at) 
hearing from you, td) frwiemid) fe$r, »en3bnen 
9lad>rid)t ju ftaben. 

I presume then, that you will be g lad of 
a Job, and will work cheaply. 

(W. Irving' s Alhambra.) 

I am glad of it, I am glad the Abbot 
comes hither. (W. SeotCs Monastery.) 

Thurgh the lond they preised hire ech one 
That loved vertue, sauf Bnvie alone, 
That sory is of other mannes wele 
And glad is of his sorwe and his unhele. 

(Chaucer's Tales.) 

Glance, v. n. et a. blitfen, anbliden; rinen 
fludjtiatn Qettenblid rccrfen; anfrtelen, an* 
beuten , jielen emf — . 

Wit at, over, upon.) 

He glanced at me , et matf einrn flud)tigen 
SBIitf auf mid); this passage glances at you, 
biefe ©telle frielt auf ©ie an ; I have only 
glanced over this book, id) babe biefefl 33ud) 
nur obenbin gelefen ; he glanced au eye of pity 
itpon every poor, et matf eincn mUletfei^cn *licf 
auf jeben ftrmen. 

All Saturday morning I could perceive , in 
consequence of this, my wife and daughters 
in close conference together, and now and 
then glancing at me with looks that 
betrayed a latent plot. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Glisten (Glister), v. n. fhra6len, glanjcn. 
Wit with.) 

Hia eyes glistened with joy, feine &uaen 
alaniten vox Sreube. 



„D'ye see yon dandilly maiden," said Dame 

> gaud - 



Gourlay , „a' glis tenin' wi' 



jewels ?" (W. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he 

spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 

flower, 

G lis t' ring with dew. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, 
G listened with the dew of night ; 
Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloister-arches as 

fair. 

(W. Scott's Lay.) 

The ladies' eyes glistened with plea- 
sure. (Hichardson's Pamela.) 

Glory, v. n. fid) tubmen; Dra&lwt; Mi fritr. 
(SMit in.) 

He gloried in bis countrymen's valour, er 
mat ftolj auf fcintt Sanbtieute Zatftthit; 1 
glory in having taught you the Italiau , id) bin 
ftolg batauf, ©ie ba4 3talienifd>e geltbrt ju baben , 
do not glory in your vices , tug mi (Surf) (Sutet 
Safkr nid)t. 

Fair daughter , and thou son and grand- 
child both, 

High proof ye now have giv'n to be the 

race 

Of Satan, for J g lory in the name. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

To reproaches of this kind he was himself 
indifferent ; and, provided he could accomplish 
his purpose, he rafter e lorie d in his ta- 
lents, than blushed for his crime. 

(Boscoe's Leo X.) 

Who then shall glory in his post? 

(Gay's Fables.) 

They gloried in passing whole days 
and nights at table. (Gibbon's History.) 

They (Men) only blush at being detected in 
doing good, but glory in their vices. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Glow, v. n. gluten ; brennen ; etalSnjen. 
Wit with.) 

He glowed with indignation , et flluBtc »ot 
llmviikn , his cheeks glowed with compassion, 
feine 2L\ingrn glubten »ot SRitleib; her face 
glowed with youth, ibt Slntlife eraldnjte von 
^Juaenb. 

Her hair shaded a face which was glowing 
with the united charms of health, youth 
and artlessness. (Cooper's Spy.) 

He no sooner touched her but her wrinkles 
vanished, her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
glow' of with blushes, and she appeared 
in full bloom and beauty. 

(Addison's Works.) 

What the bank , with verdure g lowing, 
Is to waves that wander near, 
Whispering kisses, while they're going, 
Thai I'll be to you, my dear! 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 
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The vine on high, the willow-branch below, 
Mix'd in one mighty scene, with varied 

beauty glow. 
[Byron's Childe Harold.) 
With grief and rage while Ilia's bosom 

glows, 

Boastful, for her revenge, his waters rose; 
But now th'u-xorious river glides away, 
So Jove commands, smooth-winding to the 

sea. 

(The Odes of Horace by Philip Francis.) 

Remind him of each wish pursued, 
How rich it glowed with promised 

good. 
(fV. Scoffs Rokeby.) 

v. ir. n. geben, fortgeben; reifen; banbeln, 
t>erfabten ; angeben, gelten ; meidjen ; roerben. 
(fBlit about, abroad, by, off, on, out, over, 
to, upon, with.) 

He goes about with a sorrowful countenance, 
tr ge$t m it Nttrnl:tun Oeftdjre umber ; I should 
like to know what he is going about, id? m6d)te 
rocbl tviffcR, was er im @djtlbe uibrt ; I went a 
Bile about, id) ging eme 9)Jeile um •, thus to go 
about ! fo ;.u &an"teln ! go about your business ! 
Mummcre bid) um Deine ©adje ! I woe'l go 
abroad to-day, id? mag fceute nidjt au«ge$en ; it 
went abroad, tt rourbe befannt ; I saw you go 
by , id) fa$ ©ie sorbet geben ; I went by your 
report , id) rtdbtcte mid) nad) 3$rem Vendue ; 
the lime goes by, bie 3 tit »etge$t; I shall soon 

So off the stage, id) merbe balb au« biefer 3Belt 
beiben; these books go off best, biefe Sudjer 
gebtn am SBcften ; he has (is) gone off, tt ift fott, 
pat fid) .in? torn ©taube gemadit; the pistol 
went off, bie $iftole ging Ice ; he went on an 
embassy, er nabm einen ®efanttfcfcaft«^oflen an ; 
1 went on * parly of pleasure, id) mad)te eine 
Suftreife; go on, bir! fab>en @(e fort, £ecr ! 
I went on horseback every morning, id) ritt 
let en QHorgen ; we shall soon go on board, tsir 
roerben un6 balb einfd)iffen; every thing is now 
going on , tt gebt jcBt 5lile8 sen ©tatten ; the 
candle went out, baa «id)t ging au* ; he is gone 
out, tx ift mtlgegangen; I have gone over it, id) 
Babe tt gelefen ; id) babe tt gepruft ; let's go to 
(bed) rest, begeben >v ir un8 jur SRube-, I will not go 
to this price (to the price of It), id) mag ba< nicbt 
bafur geben ; I must go to lew with him, id) mu§ 
tyn uerflagen; go to ! gebet ! moblan ! bran ! ftifd) 
"! laf ©ir fagen, bebenfe e« mobl ; as 1 was 



going to say, »ie id) fagen mottte; he goes 
upon conjeelures , er baut auf 2Jlur$mafiungen ; 
he goes upon tick, er nimmt auf Jtrebtt; she 
goes with child, fie ift fdttoanger ; any thing 
will go down with him, er roirb »tle« eingeben. 

The doctors here threaten me with all sort 
of distempers , if I dare to leave them; but I 
that know the obstinacy of it, think it fust as 
possible to continue my way to Paris with it, 
as to go about the streets of Lyons, and am 
determined to pursue my journey to-morrow, 
in spite of doctors, apothecaries and sore 
throats. (Montague's Lett.) 

For a time he kept his situation to himself, 
and went about with a haggard counte- 
9, and a breaking heart. 

(W. IrvingU Sketch Book.) 



He would not suffer me to go by water 
if she went by land. (Ss9ollet"s Clinker.) 

You go, as usual, /presume, by some 
newspaper-report or other. (Byron's Letters.) 

But alas for his country I — her pride is 

. ..... gone by, 

And that spirit is broken, which never would 

bend. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 
Thus did some moons of bliss goby, 
Of bliss to her, who saw but love 
And knowledge throughout earth and sky. 

(Th. Moore's Love of the Angels.) 

She is gone off with tioo gentlemen in a 
post-chaise. — The merchant in town, in 
whose hands your money was lodged, has 
gone off, to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, 
and is thought not to have left a shilling in 
the pound. (Goldsmith's Fiear.) 

I am going off the stage, you are coming 
upon it. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

People in general are as much afraid of a 
live wit, in company, as a woman is of a gun, 
which she thinks may go off of itself, and 
do her a mischief. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

But go on, Trim , said my uncle Toby, 
with your story. (Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

Reason, Folly, and Beauty, they say, 
IFent on a party of pleasure one day. 

( Th. moorc's National Airs.) 
My opinion, father, is, that all things go 
on very well. (Goldsmith's Picar.) 

Mr. Knaps being in the adjoining room, 
the light, which had burnt close down, fell 
in the socket and went out. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

I dare say you can tell us how many jokes 
go to an ounce. (Goldsmiths Fxcar.) 

I had to go to work at his picture again, 
and to paint him entirely different. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Doctor. Goto, go t o ; you have known 
what you should not. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Gone, part, gegangen ; cergangen ; cerborben, 
uerloren, geftorben, babin, bin. 

(SJiit beyond, in, under.) % 

You know, things are gone beyond remedy, 
®ie roiffen, bie @adjen fin t nid)t nu-br gu anberti ; 
he is gone t« drink, er ift beraufdtf; this gen- 
tleman is far gone in years, biefer £err ift bodjs 
betagt; these gentlemen have gone a great 
while under an ill report, biefe £erren bjaben 
lange einen ubeln 9tuf gebabt. 

Grasp, v. n. gteifen; ftreben; nad) tiwat 
bafdjen. 

(Sftit at.) 

Children grasp at all, JJinber greifen nad) 
9Ulem; Napoleon grasped at impossibilities, 
Napoleon ftrebte nad) Unmcglicbfeiten. 

The moribund became now extremely rest- 
less, grasping at his bedclothes , and 
plucking at the rough coverlet. 

(Howard's Morgan.) 
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There is, however, great reason to believe 
that the pope {St* tut IF.) did not eonjine hi$ 
ambition to these subordinate governments, 
but that if the conspiracy had succeeded to 
his wish, he meant [to have grasped at 
the dominion of Florence itself. 

(Roscoe's Lorenso.) 

Grateful, adj. banfbar; angenebm; fceilfam; 



I am grateful to him for his generous be- 
haviour , id- bin banfbar gegen ibn roegen feine* 
eblen Setragenft - this liquor is grateful to the 
stomach , bicfer Siqueur ill fur ben SDiagen fociu 
fam. 

The sound that summoned the German to 
arms was grateful to his ears. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Gravitate, v. n. flrcbcn , binfirf hn (nacb t cm 
*Dhttel*unfte ber 8njie$ung,bem ©dfrocrpunfte), 
fcJjmer fein, brurfen. 

(Wlitinto, towards.) 

The levity of this wit gravitated into the 
learning of our pedant, bi< Oberfldd)(i$feit bits 
fe« 2Bi&ling« rourbe jut Qelebrfamfeit unfere* 
@djulfu(bfe< ; the planets gravitate towards 
the sun, bie jpianetcn flrefren gegen tie Sonne $in. 

The levity of the wit gravitates into 
the learning of the pedant. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Gray (Grey), adj. grau ; bdmmerig. 
(SHit with.) 
He is not gray with years , er tft mdjt alter* 
gtau. 

My hair is gray, but not with years, 
A'or grew it white, 

In a single night. (Byron's Chillon.) 

Great, adj. grcf ; rotebtig ; sertraut; fdjroanger. 
(2)lit with.) 
She is great with child, fie ifl b>cbfcbroanger ; 
this cow is great with young, biefe Jlut) ifl 
tr.irtuiq; this swaggerer is great with the king, 
bicfer Uuinbbeutel gilt viel bei bem Jtdnige (if) nut 
i bin oertrout) ; he goes a great way with him, 
ct ccrmag »iel uber ibn. 

Greedy, adj. gierig. gefrdfi ig ; luflern. 
(SRit of.) 

He is greedy of sweet meats , er tfl luflern 
naeb 3"cfern>erl . he is greedy of gain though a 
professor of divinity, er ifl gewinnfuebtig , obs 
gleicb er ein $rofeffur ber geologic tfl: it is 
more laudable to be greedy of honour than of 
money , tt tfl lobentrourbiger, etjrfucbtig ju fein 
ale gelbfudjtig. 

Without being wantonly cruel, Balafre 
was, from habit, indifferent to human life 
and human suffering ; he was profoundly ig- 
norant , greedy of booty , unscrupulous 
how he acquired it, and vrofuse in expending 
it on the gratification of his own passions. 

(IF. Scott's Q. Durward.) 

The courtiers soon discovered how greedy 
their sovereign (Elisabeth) was o f flattery. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 



Grieve, v. a. et n. franfrn, wet) tfcun, fdjmet* 
jen ; fid) $drmen, fid) grdmen, trauent. 
(Wit at, for, to.) 

I grieve at the unhappy fate of my friend, 
bat uugiucflicbe Scbidfal meinelftreunbeft fd? merit 
mid) ; ne grieves for the fault he has committed, 
er grdmt fid) roegen bei begangenen Se^lerl ; it 
grieves me to the (very) heart, tt tbitt mir in 
ber i t tie u'ctj. 

So tearless, yet so tender-kind, 

4nd grieved for those he left behind. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

I grieve not for myself, nor fear. 

(Byron's Heaven and Earth.) 

We are apt to grieve for things we 
cannot help ; and to be tormented with fears, 
of what we cannot prevent. 

(S. Clark's Sermons.) 

It grieves me to the heart that you 
have found our vassals no better provided for 
your reception. (W. Scott's Monastery.) 

Grleveus, adj. frdufenb; fcbmerjlicb ; ems 
pfmbltdj; verbrtefHtrfe. 

(SWit to.) 

This is a most grievous thought to me, bit$ 
ifl ein 66d>fl fdjmerjbafter ©ebanfe fur mi*. 

We have many others (taxes), and much 
more grievous to some of us. 

(Franklin's Works.) 

Grin, v. n. bit 3S&ne flctfdjen, grinfen. 
(SKtt at, on.) 

He grins at (on) them, er grinfl fie an. 

Grope, v.n.eta. greifen, tappen; betaflcn, 
begrcifen. 

(9)lit after, along, for, out.) 

1 groped after him, id) griff nad) ibm; I went 
groping along the room, icb tabpte tin dimmer 
|erum ; it was very dark and I groped for the 
wall , tt war febr finfler ttnb id) griff nad? ber 
©anb ; I groped out my way, id) tapptt fort. 

Grow, v. ir. n. »ad)fen; xotxbtxi, gerat$en, 
f ommen ; junebmen ; fid) anbero ; errcadjfen, 
entfteben. 

(SKil t'«, into, on, up, upon.) 

He grows in years, er roirb alt ; he grows in 
knowledge, er marbt Rortfcbritte in Aenntnijfen ; 
he is growing into life , er beginnt fein geifltge* 
Seben ; I am growing into favour with him, icb 
fomme bet tym in $unfl; it grew into a habit 
with him, tt rourbe eine <8eroobnc)eit bei tbm , it 
grows again into fashion, ti rotrb roieber 2Robe ; 
it has grown into a proverb, tt ifl )um ©pricb* 
roorte geroorben ; the night grew on apace , bit 
9ta<bt fam beran; this child grows up daily, 
biefe« J?inbrodcb(ljtifeb,enb« ; he grew upon them 
all, er rourbe tbneit )u mdebtig, »ud}« ibnen uber 
ben Si ppf : it grows upon us with our years, tt 
nimmt mit unfern J .\brt a ju , ti reip t bei un< 
ein. 

But in the lapse of a few years that spirit 
had fled, and before the death of Henry 
(Flu.) the king of England had grown 
into a despot, the people had shrunk into a 
nation of slaves. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 
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Hi* daughters were just growing into 
life , and their education required all the ad- 
vantages the city could afford. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

He continued to work a little, and pray a 
good deal, and keep Saints' -days and holi- 
days , from year to year, while his family 
grew up as gaunt and ragged as a crew of 
gypsies. (fV. Irving's Alhambra.) 

All the present race have grownup under 
his eye, and humour him in his old age. 

(fV. frving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

They threw down their several loads, which 
immediately grew up into a prodigious 
mountain. {Addison's Works.) 

Grub, v. a. au#gr«ben ; au«rotrrn ; au«gdten ; 
(cant) efTen. 

(2)lit up.) 

Not a tree is to be seeu round about the ram- 

Sarts, ihey have all been grubbed up, nid)t em 
hum ift um bie 3BAlle 3U feben, fu finb afle au«; 
gegiaben tnorben. 

Grumble, v. n. murrrn, brummrn i murmrfn; 
bruUrn ; fid} brfiagw, fid) brfd)Wrrw. 
(ORit at.) 

He grumbles at every thiug, cr brummt ubrr 
iHilt* ; the people grumbles at these arbitrary 
measures , bine iBolf murrt ubrr birfr rigrnm4d)« 
rigen aMa§rrgrln. 

My process has always been very simple — 
if he demurred , / knockt him down — and if 
he grumbled at that, J always sent him 
out of the room. (Sheridan's Rivals.) 

Guard, v. a. et n. bStrn, fic&rrn, btfefcufcen; 
fid) but en, flcb fd?ii&rn. 

(3Kit against, by, from.) 

Experience will guard me against a similar 
blunder, bic ©rfaljrung n>irb mid) cor rincm ibn 
lirfeen ©cbnifcrr fd>u^eti ; guard against flattery, 
buten ©it fid) »ot ©d)meid)rlrn formerly every 
town was guarded by walls , fonfl roar jrbe 
2 tact burcb QRauern gefd)iitt; guard yourself 
from bin, buten ©ir ft* vox itun. 

That a man should guard in his youth 
against lust, in manhood against faction, 
and in old age against covelousness is as 
current morality in Europe as in China. 

(Berkeley's Alciphron.) 

Fiesco made it his chief care to guard 
against every thing that might betray his 
secret, or create suspicion. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles V.) 

Logic undertakes directly and completely 
to guard against this last defect. 

(fVhately's Logic.) 

A fan of painted fenthers in his hand, 
To guard his shaded face fr n rn scorching 

sand. 

(Collin's Poems.) 

Guard, $. £ut, SBacbr ; SorftAt. 

(SDiit off, on, under, upon.) 

InofTensiveness put him (threw him) off his 
guard, fcrglofigfeit t>rrl?inberte iftn, auf feiner$ut 
; u fein ; be on your guard, feben ©ic fid? vet ; we read. 



keep bim under a strong guard, roir beroadjen 
ibn forgfditig; 1 left bim with a good guard 
upon bim, id) b. abe ibn gut beroad)t berlaffen ; he 
is now upon guard (duty) , cr ift jc$t auf bet 
2Bad)e; I was (stood) not upon my guard, id) 
tear nicbt auf err <$ut. 

For this purpose he (Cromwell) asked ques- 
tions , or threw out insinuations in their 
hearing; now kept them aloof with an air of 
reserve and dignity; now put them off their 
guard by condescension , perhaps, by buf- 
foonery. * (Lingard's History of England.) 

This was an easy matter with a man 
Oft in the wrong, and never on his guar d. 

(Byron's Don Juan.) 

The paralytic wretch, almost exhausted by 
the journey, was left guard upon the 
corpse, lest witches or fiends might play their 
sport with it. (fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Three old women came from thence, in 
military phrase, to relieve guar d up on the 
body of the defunct. (tV. Scott's Bride.) 

You are in the right, to stand upon 
your guard, J do not like these ensnaring 
questions. (Berkeley's Alciphron.) 

Guess , v. n. mutbmaftn, vmmitben , vat ben, 
erratf>en (benfen, giauben). 

( 'Hi it at.) 

I guess at your motives, id) erratic 3bre 53e= 
roeggrunbr ; I sent him some money because I 
guessed at his situation , icb ftnbttc ibm ($e(b, 
roeit id) f«ne ?age mictty : can you guess at the 
cause of bis going to Berlin ? fonncn ©ie bie 
llrfad)c feiner Strife nad) Srrlin rtratf;rn ? 

,,/ send you," said he, ,,my plan of attack, 
as far as a man dare venture to guess at 
the very uncertain position the enemy may be 
found in." (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Humph .' I guess at it. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Her father, guessing partly a t the cause 
of these appearances , ana exerting a degree 
of authority unusual with him , made a point 
of banishing Gourlay from the eastle. 

(fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Guilty, adj. f Autbia, ftrafbar ; fcbulbbetrupt. 
(2»it of.) 

[Criminal, guilty, uergt. mrin ©snomjm. 
.fcanbroorterb. p. 64.] 

He cannot be guilty of such a fault , nor of 
such a crime, rr fann wrbrrrinrt fo(d)rn m-blcr*, 
nod) einr* folrbrn 23erbred)en< fdmtbig fein ; it is 
a great absurdity of which even good teachers 
are guilty, to publish dialogues, tt ift cine 
grope Ungrrrimtfjrit, brrrn fid) fogar gutr Sr$rec 
fd)ulbig mad)rn , ©efovad)e tt rrauejugeben. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was 
guilty, must not be imputed wholly to the 
violence of his temper. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles /'.) 

Sophia who said she was sure that of all 
men he would be the last to be guilty of 
so much baseness, 



insisted upon its being 
(Goldsmith's Hear.) 
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I first began seriously to reflect on the 
riages of my former life; on the errors 
I had been guilty of. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Giifth, v. a. et n. firemen, gtcfen. 

(Sflitfrom, out-in-of, up.) 

Tears of joy gushed from his eyes, greubens 
tSraiie n fire m ten au« fetnen 'Jluqcn ; be gushed 
out in tears , cr $erfio(i in 'J branen ; a spring 
gushes out ojfthis niouutain, cine Ouclle frtiefjt 
auft biefem Serge fervor ; the blood gushed up 
my head, baft 33(ut jltomte mit in ben Stopi 
binauf. 

/f ho has not read the tales, that tell 
Of old Eleusis' worshipped Welly 
Or heard what legend songs recount 
Of Syra, and its sacred Fount, 
Gushing at once, from the hard rock 
Into the lap of living flowers — 

( Th. Moore s Evenings in Greece.) 

I have felt the blood gushing up the 
left side of my head; and, the moment it 
covers the brain, I am fast asleep. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 



Bait, v. n. $a(t marten, batten ; gtccifcfn, un« 
fdjluffig fein ; bittfen; febltn. 

(9Wit at, before, between.) 

We halted at a little village at noou , mit 
mart ten in einem f(einen 5>otfe gut SWittagftgeit 
•6d(t: you halt before you are lame (prov.), 
$>u\ fafteifl , ebe man S£id) antubrt; don't halt 
before a cripple (prov.), ftdnfe 9iicmanben ; to 
halt between two opioious , groifeben groei 3Wei= 
nungen unfrtlufftg fctn. 

The sudden and rapid illness of my com- 
panion obliged us to halt at a Turkish 
cemetary. {Byron's Fragm.) 

Hand, s. £anb. 

(SDlit at, by, in, of, off, on, out, to, 
under, with.) 

I have suffered this wrong at his hands, irt 
babe biefe Seleibiattng ten ibm ertraaen; my 
books are not at hand, meine Sudpet ttnb nirtt 
bei bet £anb; I have bought it at the best, 
■worst hand, id) babe eft btUtg , tbeuer gefauft ; 
I have it at second hand, id} babe eft att ae* 
fauft; this child was brought up by hand, bte= 
(eft Jtinb wurbe e1)nt aWuttcrmtld) aufaegogen; 
this letter is written by his own hand, er bat 
benSMef eigenbanbig gefcbtieben ; he had a hand 
in this plot, er b«tte Wntbeil on biefet l J3ets 
febteotung ; your hand is in, ©it baben eft em* 
mal angefangen; the paper is now in hand, bie 
3citung wirb je&t non 3emanbem gelefen ; it is now 
in hand, eft if! in Arbeit; I have received 
it in hand, id) babe eft baar ctbaften ; I am now 
in hand with this business , irt $abe nun biefeft 
©cfrtaft ubetnommen, irt b«be eftin&tbeit; I 
am in hand with him about the sale of my 



house , irt ftebe mit ibm im $<mbel to«gen bet 
SBerfaufft meineft $aufe« ; I wonH be borne in 
hand, id) mill mid) nirtt bei ter 9iafe bcrum; 
fubren laffen ; this bookseller made a good hand 
of i!i ese paltry writings , bicfer SJucbbanbtet gr ; 
wann oiel an biefen elenben 2 rt riften ; he played 
this sonate offhand, cr fpielte biefe Senate auf 
bet ©telle (obne ©titbium obet 2Jotbcreitung) ; 
be speaks off hand , er frridjt auft bem S t e g= 
reife ; it lies on my hands, eft liegt mit gut Safl ; 
he has a quantity of sugar on hand, et bat etne 
Guantitdt 3urfet tcttiitbtg ; my hand is out, 
icb babe nitbtft mebt bamtt gu tbun ; they fought 
hand to hand , fie fert ten SHann gegen SDtann , 
it came next to my hand, eft 1am mit jnetfl in 
bie £anb; it does not lie to mv hand, eft Itegt 
mit nid)t gut £anb ; the deed must be under 
your hand and seal , 8 i e miiffen baft S5ofument 
eigentyanbig unterjeidjnen tmb befiegeln; this is 
written with bis own hand, biefeft bat et eigen* 
banbig gefdjtieben ; I have shakeu hands with 
him , id) bate M irt icb son ibm genemmen , he 
has shaken hands with all probity, et bat atlcr 
SReblicbfeit entfagt. 

Sir, I really know not how I have deserved 
such a favour at a stranger's hand. 

(IF. Scott's Quentin Durward.) 

„And obtained no mercy a t thy hand, I 
dare be sworn," said the knight. 

(IF. Scott's Monastery.) 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight , the foe a t 

hand, 

IF horn fled we thought , will save us long 

pursuit 
This day, fear not his flight. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

In the center was the dry basin of an old 
Moorish fountain, under which the priest 
requested him to form a small vault , bricks 
and mortar being at hand for the purpose. 

(IF. Irving's A I nam bra.) 

Here also I found your lines and Mr. Ster- 
ling's letter, and I could not have had a more 
favourable omen , a more agreeable surprise, 
than a word of GSthe written by his own 
hand. ( Byron's Letters. ) 

Indeed, her Ladyship has had a great 
hand in promoting the match between Julia 
and the captain. 

(IF. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

IF hat an eternal time that gentleman in 
black, at Aando's, keeps the paper! I am sick 
of hearing the waitei- bawling out incessantly, 
,,the Chronicle is in hand, Sir." 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

The noise of the armed men who crowded 
the court ana palace, having long before 
reached her ears, she concluded some ha- 
zardous enterprise to be in hand, and she 
trembled for her husband (Fiesco). 

(Robertson's Charles /'.) 

IFhat d'ye titter at? Am I the first great 
man that has been made off hand by a 
tailor ? ( Tobin f s Honey Moon.) 

I had a great deal of business on my 
\ hands. (Addison's IForks.) 
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(Pope's Works.) 



Hand, v. a. tinbdnbigen , ubergeben, uberreis 
c&en ; fu$ren, teiten (bet bet £anb). 
(SDlit about, down, in-into, out, to.) 

The dish was handed about, b(i6 @cri(t)t gina, 
$erum; this author will be handed down to 
posterity, biefet ©Ariftftetler ttirb ber 5tadjmelt 
befannt werben ; I handed her into the coach, 
id) half t&jc in bit Jturfdje ; he handed me out of 
the cab, er half mir auft bcm J?af»riolrt ; shall I 
hand this book to him 1 foQ id) it)m bieff 8 Such 
einbdnbigen? I handed ihe lady /o her room, 
id) fu^rte bit 35ame in i$r 3httmer. 

Several spurious collections oj his (Cicero's) 
sayings were handed about in Rome in 
his life-time. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

You will be ha nd ed down to posterity, 
like Petrarch's Laura. 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

This is generally considered as the grand 
foible of his (Cicero's) life, and has been 
handed down implicitly from age to age, 
without ever being fairly examined. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

Though the child could not describe the 
gentleman's person who handed his sister 
into the post-chaise, yet my suspicion fell 
entirely upon our young landlord. § 

(Goldsmith's ficar.) 

They laid aside their swords, and handed 
their impatient partners t o the floor. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 



. v. ir. a. et n. £dngen, benfen ; bebdngen ; 
bangen; Ijerabhangen , betabneigen; Jig. j6* 
gem, jaubern ; anbangen, fid) anflanunera. 
(SDlit back, on, up, upon, with.) 

He is always hanging back, er ftrdubt fid) 
immcr; his wife hung on his arm, ber 9lrm 
fetner fcrnu rubre anf bem feinigen , feine Srau 
flammerte ltd) an feinen Vrm an 5 the day hangs 
heavy on me, ber Sag Wttb mir cine 8aft j hang 
it up , fdfreib'6 auf jKetfcnung ; we hung upon 
the rear of the enemy , mir oerfolgten ben Seinb 
bid)t; be hangs upon him, er bdngt ibm an; 
fear hung upon him, er jitterte <iu0 $urd)t ; life 
hangs upon me, ba« Seben ift mir jur Safl ; the 
room was hung with black , ba« 3tmmer mar 
fdjroorj au«gefd>lagen. 

Major Pender gast says, a married man, 
with his wife hanging on his arm, always 
puts him tn mind of a chamber candlestick 
with its extinguisher hitched to it. 

(W. Irving's Braeebridge Hall.) 

On ev'ry side his children press, 
Hang on his knees, and kiss his honour'd 

hand. 
(Glover's Leonidas.) 

The human species only, to the great re- 
proach of our natures, are filled with com- 
plaints, that the day hangs heavy o n them. 

(Addison's Works.) 



These hung upon him for a time , end 
left him with merited reproaches and eon- 
tempt. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Hanker, v.n. febr nad) etwaS tertangen, ge= 
liiften, trad)ten, fl<b barnad) febnen. 
(9Rit after [/or].) 

He has a hankering after his country, er bat 
ba« ^cttnmeb; 1 am hankering after a good 
supper, id) febnetmidj narf) einem onten Mbenb; 
brobe ; they are hankering after liberty , fie 
febnen fid) nad) ffreibeit. 

/ had still, however, a fond hankering 
after those primitive ages. 

(Th. Moore's Travels,) 

Harass, v. a. vcmuifkn, jerfiorcn; Via gen, 
abmatten, ermiiben. 

(Wlitby, out-xoith, with.) 

The English were harassed by a long march, 
btc (Sngtdnber wurben burd) einen langen 9Warfd> 
abgemattet; I am harassed (out) with your 
soiicilations, tyt 2lnfud)en tfagt mid). 

Even the two Earls perceived , that it was 
fruitless to harass her (Mary) any farther 
with theological disputes. 

(Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

Hard, adj. et adv. Bart; mubfam, Befdjroer-. 
lid). fdjwer; fd)led)t, fd>limm; grob; ge* 
fubUo«j ungeredrt; (irenge; ftarf, febr; ernfc 
lid), fleijjig; bid)t, nabe. 

(SWit at, by, for, of, upon, with.) 

He is ever hard at work, er arbeiret immer 
flrenge ; he lives hard by, er moljjnt tirtn an; 
he will be loo hard for yon , er Witb 3bnen }U 
mdd)tig fein ; it is hard of digestion, el tft fd)m«r 
ju werbauen ; he is hard o/belief, er ift febwer* 
gldubig; the fever is hard upon him, bafl gieber 
fefct ibm $eftig git ; it goes hard with him , et 
gebt ibm fd)ted)t, er map fid)'« fauer werben 
laffen. 

You will not have much time, for your 
nephew lives hard by. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard 
by, 

To watch and mock thee (Napoleon) shrink- 
ing, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye. — 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

Harp , r. n. £arfe foielen ; rub, ren , lewegen ; 
berttyren, anfoielen, jielen ; vermetlen. 
(3Wtt at, on, upon.) 

What did he harp at? maA Wofltc erbamit 
fagen? they like to harp on (upon) his subject, 
fie oermetlen gem bet biefem (Begenflanbe; 
pedants will always harp on (upon) the same 
string , ©djulfudjfe werben immer bei ber alten 
geier bteiben. 

Quoth Hudibras, that Cuckow's tone, 
RalphOy thou always harp's t upon. 
r (Butler's Hudibras.) 

Hatred, s. $a§, «einbfd)aft, ®roU, 31bfd)eu. 
(3Kit against, of, to.) 
I have no hatred against any one , id) $aff< 
Stitmanben ; I cannot but praise his haired of 
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affectation, but I must greatly condemn bis 
hatred to the Catholick church , id) fann fetnen 
«£a|} gegen 3i«rerei nut leben, abet id> muj feinen 
•§ap auf bie fatb>ltfcbe Jlirdje febt mipbilUgen. 

He returned a practical seaman, but with a 
ha tred of the king's service. 

(Southed* Life of Nelson.) 

Something there was in his (CromweWs) 
i disposition congenial to that of his country- 
men; a contempt of folly , a hatred of 
affectation, and a dislike of ceremony, which, 
joined to the strong intrinsic qualities of 
sense and courage, made him in many re- 
spects not an unfit representative of the de- 
mocracy of England. 

(IV. Scott's Woodstock.) 

In hatred to the Caliph's hue of night, 
Their vesture, helms and all, is snowy 

white. 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

Haunt, v. a. et n. eft befueben, oft jugegrn 
ftin; beuntubigen, befebmerttd? fatten, be* 
Idfjigen; beimfudjen; frufen, umgeben. 

(5DHt by, in, with.) 

This tavern is haunted by sailors, biefeft 
2Beinbau« mitb son QKattofen oft befudrt; my 
imagination was haunted by this thought, biefer 
®ebanfe mat meiner (Sinbiltung gegentedrtig ; he 
was haunted by such a ghost, fold) ein®etftbe* 
unrubigte ibn; tbey say that the ghost of his 
brother haunts in this room, man fagt, ba$ ber 
®etft fetneft ©ruber* in biefem Binunet f»uft; I 
was not afraid of being haunted with a spectre 
in this castle, id) futdjtete nidjt, bafi mid) ein 
©etfi in biefem Cebtoffe beunru$igen mutbe. 

Spells came o'er him, and, day and night, 
He was haunted and watched by a 

Mountain Sprite. 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

In time his (Shenstone's) expences brought 
clamours about him , that overpowered the 
lamb's bleat and the linnet's song; and his 
groves were haunted by beings very 
different from fawns and fairies. 

(Johnson's Lives.) 

My soul, like some dark spot, is haunt ed 
B y thee, thee, only thee. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

The Satire was written when I was very 
young and very angry, and fully bent on 
displaying my wrath and my wit , and now I 
am haunted by the ghosts of my wholesale 
assertions. (Byron's Letters.) 

So much was her imagination haunted 
by this thought (a hope of catching a glimpse 
of Feramorz), that there was scarcely an islet 
or boat she passed, at which her heart did 
not flutter with a momentary fancy that he 
was there. (Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

But still we love even in our rage, 
And haunt e d to our very age 
If'ith the vain shadow of the past, 
As is Mazeppa to the last. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 



Have, v. ir. a. babeu; beftften; en t batten ; 
fennen; gebtaucben; geniefen; nebmen, em- 
Dfangen, befommcn; erlangen; batten; mei* 
nen, qlauben; munfeben; laffen. 

(Wiit about, after, at, away, by, for, 
from, with.) 

I have no money about me, id) tube f f in @elb 
bti mit ; have after him ! folgt i6m nad) ! I have 
it at heart, eft (tegt mir auf bem £erjen ; eft franft 
mid) . id) laffe eft mit angetegen fein ; have at 
yon, Sir! fe$en ete jii , baft ifl 3&te <Sa<bt, 
nebmen Sic fid} in Hd)t; have it away! fott 
bamit! have him away, fubten ®te ibn fort; I 
have it by heart, id) mei§ eft auflroenbig; had it 
not been for yon , menn eft nidjt 3fuun ju (be- 
fallen gefebetjen mate ; I have it from ber own 
mouth , iti> babe eft von ihr felbft grbert ; have 
with you! id) gebe mit 3bnen; have done with 
it! Bote auf bamit! 

A slight note I have about me for you, 
for the deliveiy of which you must excuse me. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Have him away, and make us quit of 
him, or it shall be the worse for him. 

(IV. Scott's Kenilworth.) 

Stay, Careless, we want you: egad, you 
shall be auctioneer ; so come along with us. — 
Oh, have with you, if that's the case. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Hazard, *. 3ufaH, llngefdbr; ®efa$r, 2Bag= 
fhicf; eineSlrtaBurfelfpiet: SBagfoiel; @<banje; 
Sod) im iBaflfmele unb SBiUatb. 

(9Mtt at, into, of, upon.) 
I got it at the hazard of my life, id) nb iclt eft 
mit ®tfab> meineft gcbenft ; he gave the enemy 
battle at (upon) all hazards, ct lieferte bem 
Seinbe etne @d)lad)t auf ode Sdlte , auf aKe ®es 
faflt; I have put the ball into the hazard , id} 
Babe cinen SJall gemacbt ; we must run the 
hazard of a battle, mit muffen cine ©djtadjt 
magen. 

Are you altogether a country gentleman ? 
that I must address to you out of London , a I 
the hazard of your losing this precious 
letter, which I will now conclude, allho' so 
much paper is left. (Swift's Letters.) 

Such was the h a z ar d o f the die, 
The wounded Charles was taught to fly. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Head, *. Aopf; ©mfee; Stapittl, $unft, 
•&auptpunft ; ©ntfebeibungftpunft. 

(SDlit at, into, of, on, upon.) 
He fonght at the head of his troops , et focbt 
an bet <Smfce feinet 5 rumn i he took it into 
his head, et (ie§ eft fid) cinfatlen; he does every 
thing ■(/'his own head, ct madjt fttleft nad) fei - 
nem Jtofcfe ; I have consulted him on (upon) that 
head, id) $abe ibn batubet ju Xatbc gejogen. 

But suddenly at head appear'd 
Satan ; and thus was heard commanding 

loud. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Man is at the head of these, he profits 
still more by experience, he acquires still 
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more knowledge, he thinks and reasons better 
than all other animals. 

(lit) ling brake's Works.) 

The late Walpole, who was certainly an 
able man , was little open to flattery upon 
that head. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 



! , v. a. et n. $eilen ; $eil merben , beffer 
merben ; fig. beilegen , »erfd$nen. 

(3Jht over, vp.) 

It will soon heal over again, el wirto baTb 
toieber }u$ei(en ; his wounds are scarcely healed 
up, fcine HBunben flub faum juge&eilt. 

Heart, s. £erj: Suneigung; 8iebe; ®emut$; 
®efinnung; amttb; bal iSnnerfk; Seben, 
Stele ; bal SBefte ; Jtraft. 
iSftit at, by, from , in, out — of, to, 
with.) 

I have it at heart, id} $abe el auf bent £erjen; 
el frdnft mid; ; id) laffe el mir angelegen (tin ; 
I have got it by heart, id) babe el auDrenbig 
qelemt; I thank you from my heart, id) banfe 
3&nen berjlid) ; 1 cannot find it in my heart to 
deny him this favour, id) fann el niebt uber 
mein £erj brinqen , i$m biefe ©efdlligfeit abjus 
fd)lagen; his fields are in good heart, out of 
heart, feine 8elber ftnb frucbtbar, erfdii>uft; you 
must not take it too mucb to heart, @ie mufftn 
el fldj nidjt ju febr su £erjen ne$ men ; with all 
my heart, ton ganjem £erjen. 

Use despatch, sir ; 
Your negligence may ruin an affair 
tVhieh J have much at heart. 

( Tobin's Honey Moon.) 

Perhaps none can be at heart more par- 
tial than J am to whatever touches your La- 
dyship. (IV. Templets Letters.) 

Her memory was a mine: she knew by 

heart 

All Calderon and greater part of Lope. 

(Byron's Don Juan.) 

He has made dog's ears at the most fa- 
vourite passages, and knows many of the 
poetical maxims by heart. 

(IV. frving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

'Tit an excellent thought; I thank you 
from my hear tfor it. 

(f'h. Moore's Blue-Slocking.) 

I tremble at the blessings once so dear, 
And ev'ry pleasure pains me t o the heart. 

( Young's flight Thoughts.) 

Heat, v. a. beijen; bjfcen, er§i{}en. 

Wit with.) 

I was heated with running, id) 6>tte mid) 
burd) bal gaufen erbifct. 

The death of his (Nelson's) favourite sister, 
Anne, who died in consequence of going out 
of the ball-room, at Bath, when heated 
with dancing, affected his father so much, 
that it had nearly occasioned him to return 
in a few weeks. (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Hedffe, v. a. umjdunen, setjdunen; befe* 
n,9C "' Wit in, up.), 



The fields in this country are hedged in, bre 
gelber in biefem Sanbe flnb umjdunt ; the road is 
hedged in on both sides , ber 2Beg ift auf beiben 
£ mm bepflanjt ; 1 have hedged in this debt, 
td> &abe biefe ©dmlb geficbert, fur biefe <Sd)ulb 
SBaaren (u. a. 5).) angenemmen; the road was 
hedged up, ber 2Beg nmrbe gefoerrt. 

Heed, *. ©orge, Hufmerffamfett, $ut, »d)t; 
adjrung; JBorfidjt. 

Wit of to.) 

Take heed of all you say, feien ©ie bei ftflem, 
roa! ©ie ftoredjen , ttorftdnig ; take heed of my 
children whilst I am absent , geben ©te auf 
meine Jtinber 2fd)t , mdbrenb id) abteefenb bin ; 
take heed to his words , merfen ©ie auf feine 
SHiorte. 

Heedful , adj. ttadjfam , oorfi&tig , bebadjl* 
[am, bebutfam; aebtfam, aufmerffam. . 
(3Mt of.) 

Be heedful of the advice I am going to give 
you , fet aufmerffam auf ben Siatb. , ben id) £Hr 
geben mill. 

Heedless, adj. unadjtfam, nadjldffig. forgs 
lot; unbebacbtfam , qebanfenlcl, unbefonnen. 

(2Kit of) 

The English were slaughtered in Cabul 
because they were heedless of danger, bit 
Gngldnber nmrbeii in &abul niebergemad)t , tteil 
fie bie ©efafcr nidjt beadjteten. 

There in the ruin , heedless of the dead, 
The shelter - seeking peasant builds his 

shed. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

Heedless of wet or dry as it lay in his 
path, Birch approached the piasxa with a 
gait peculiarly his own. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Heel, s. fcetfe; 2lMafc an ©d)uben unb ©tie» 
fetn; $acfe an ©trumpfenj ^ctjfntyrren; $uf 
bet SPferbe unb <&irfd>e. 

Wit at, by, from - to, of, out - at, to, up.) 
He was always at my heels, er tterfolgte mid) 
bid)t (auf bem gitfie) ; I won't set it at my heels, 
id) will el nid)t gering acbten ; be was laid by 
the heels, er nmrbe in ben ©tod (3»angfTo$) 
gelegt; in bal ®efangnif gemorfen; he was wet 
from head to heel, er \vat nafi vom Stotft bil 
auf bie §ufe ; I rode the horse from one heel 
to another, id) babe bal $feib feitredrtl gefcen 
(affen ; I bad the heels of him , id) lief fdmeller, 
all er ; I am out at the heels, id) babe 8od>«r 
im ©trumpfe, bin in elenben llmftdnben: be 
betook himself to his heels, er rif aul , I nave 
Iript up his heels , id) v abt ibm ein 93ein unter> 
gefdjlagen ; he kickt up his heels like a horse, 
er fd)lug mit ben gupen aul , »ie ein JBferb ; he 
kickt up his heels, er bifi in'l @ral (vulg.) 
Help* v. a. belfen, bebnlflid) fcin ; ab|elfen, 
fortbelfen , beforbern. 

(QJtit at, on, to.) 

He helped him at a dead lift, er b>t ib> in 
ber bodtfen Slotb beigeftanben ; it is my duly to 
help him on, el ift meine $flid)t, tbm foinub<l= 
fen; this undertaking deserves to be helped 
on,' biefel llnterncbmen rerbient beforbert ju ttcr= 
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ben ; I will help you to some monev ■ i A toil! 
3fjnen erica* ®elb cerfdjaffen ; shall f help you 
/o some cherries ? foil id) 3bnen einige Hirfefeen 
reicben (sorlegen) ? 

,Wr. Drummond helped me t o some scald- 
ing soup , a silver spoon was put into my 
hand, which I twisted round and round, 
looking at my face reflected in miniature on 
its polish. (MarryaCs Jac. Faithful.) 

Hem, v. a. umgeben, etnfcbliefien, umrtngen. 
(SRtt in.) 

The regiment was hemmed in by the Span- 
iards, baft JRegiment njurbe »on ben @caniern 
uin nrujt . 

Hide, v. ir. a. oerbergen, wfteden ; ver^cims 
lichen. 

(3J1U from.) 

I could ool hide it from him, id) fonnte e* cor 
i&m nid)t cerbergen. 

Hide not thy face from me in the day 
when I am in trouble. (Psalms CI I, 2.) 

// id e me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 
Of happiness. (Milton'' s Paradise Lost.) 

They (Priests) are the only soothsayers, 
augurs, and magicians, who profess the 
sacred and important art of disclosing what 
is hid from other eyes. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Hin*e, *. 2tngel, £a*i>en; ©pfencharniec ; 
fig. $nnft, £au*>tpunft. 

(SRit off.) 

The door is o^the hinges , bie $bur ifl au* 
ten Slngeln ; he is q^the hinges (vulg.) , cr ifl 
in llnorbmmg , in aJermirrung, in iibler £aune, 
er iftjornig, bait, aufier gaffung. 

Hinffe,*p. a. et n. mit Slngeln cerfe$en, ein* 
&<Sngen rum bie 2lngel breben. 

(Wit on.) 

The question hinges on a most material 
point, bie ©trcitfrage bre&t fid) urn einen bocfcfl 
»t)entlic&en Jpunft. 

Hint, v. a. et n. einen 2Binf geben, bemerflid) 
mamen, ju cerfteben geben; col. flerfen, bei* 
bringen; anfpielen, berubren. 

(ffliit at, to.) 

He hinted at an adventure which I had 
forgot , et fpielte auf ein 2lbenteuer an , baft id) 
cergeffen batte ; he hinted to me that bis friend 
intends to reward me, er gab tnir einen 2Binf, 
ba$ fein fcreunb mid? ju belcbnen beabfic&tige. 

When he found her thus favourably dis- 
posed, the Captain proceeded , to use his em- 
ployer's phrase, to set spurs to her resolu- 
tion , by hintin g at the situation of matters 
at Havenswood castle. 

(IV. ScotCs Bride of iainmermoor.) 

As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the day 
before, that he was making some proposals 
of marriage to Miss Wilmot , this a good deal 
damped the heartiness of his reception. 

(Goldsmiths near.) 



Hire , v. a. mietB tn, bingen , cer 
leiben. 

(SRit at, for, out.) 

I Bast hire some money at six percent , id} 
mm; erica* Oelb }u 6 $coc* leiben ; I have hired 
two rooms for a guinea a month, id) babe ttcet 
3immer fur eine (Buinee monatlid) gemiet$et ; 
this lodging is to be hired out, biefe SBofmung 
ifl ju rermietben; be was forced to hire out 
himself, er war gejtcungen , fid) Ml cermierben ; 
lawyers often hire out their words , Sbcofaten 
cermiet&en oft ibre fficrte. 

Hiss, .'vn. et a. jifdjen, au*ufd?en, au*bocfcm. 
mit at, off.) 

He was deservedly hissed at , er tcurbe cer* 
btentermafien ait*gejitd>t ; the players were 
hissed offtht stage, bie C djaufpteler tcurben au*s 
gero*t ; the speaker was hissed off the pulpit, 
ber JRebner icurbe buret) 3i|'d>en con ber Stebners 
bu§ne certrieben. 

Hit, v. ir. a. et n. fdjtagen, flofjen; rreffen ; 
geltngen ; fid) trefjen ; d§n(id) macben; erratben. 
(®lit in, off, on, upon.) 

Hit it in his teeth, ruden 3ic e* ibtn cor 
(vulg.); I hit it off, id) cntbedre e*, todte e* 
ob; I have hit on (upon) them, id) babe fie an= 
getroffen; I could not hit on (upon) his name, 
id) fonnte nidit auf feinen 9iamen femmen ; yoa 
hit the bird on the eye , ©ie $aben e« auf ein 
<§aar getroffen ; I have hit him a box on Ibe 
ear , id) babe ibm eine Obrfeige vrrfetyt , I did 
not hit upon it, id) befann mid) nicbt barauf ; I 
have hit upon this expedient , id) bin auf biefe* 
IVirtd gefommen. 

A designation of the kind once hit on 
answers every purpose , and saves all further 
inquiry. (it'. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Since our betters have hit upon the ex- 
pedient of electing each other, there^s no 
business for those who sell ale. 

{Goldsmith's She stoops to conquer.) 

Hitch, i». a. faftn, einbafen, auffangen ; 
anbafen, anbinben, anbdngen. 

(<Wit at, by, to, up.) 

They don't hitch horses at the same post 
(vulg.), fie fiimmen ntcbt u&eretn; the horse is 
hitched by the bridle , ber 3<ium be* SUferbe* ifl 
angebaft , ba* 3Jferb ifl mit bem 3«»me anges 
bunben , hitch the borse to that post , binbe ba* 
$ferb (mit einer ©cfcltnge) an jenen ^Jfa^l ; hitch 
it up , bafe ben 3>mm an. 

Major Pendergast says, a married man, 
with his wife hanging on his arm, always 
puts him in mind of a chamber candlestick 
j with its extinguisher hitched to it. 

(If. Irving's Braeebridge Hall.) 

Hold , r. ir. a. et n. batten , faffen ; entbalten; 
baben, befi&en ; inne $aben; jurud balten; 
an$a(ten ; er^ialten ; be^alten : be^aubten ; 
metnen ; fid) balten , bauern , befleben, gelten. 

(SDiit at, forth, in, off, on, out, out- 
against, to, up.) 

He held it at nought, er ad)tete e* nidrt ; the 
soldier held forth as well as he could, ber 
©olbat rrug oor , *>rebigte fo gut er fonnte ; ibis 
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holds forth absurd propositions, biefeft 
bitttt abgefd)inacfte iBibaufcrungcn bar; 
his lack still holds in , fetn (3 ( mf ( im 2 v id t ) 
turldpt tbn niri.t ; hold off y out hands from it, 
berubren ® ie cf nicfet . (hey ne7rf on their course, 
fte if^tcri ibren Sauf fort: their haired no/rf* 
on, ibr Jpap taunt fort; I shall hold out in 
my resolution, id? roerbe bei meinem (Sntfdjlujfe 
bleiben; Antwerp held out* long siege, Slnts 
wtrtten fjiclt cine lange JBrlagerung auft ; he held 
out against tbem , cr wtberflanb i$nen ; he held 
a pistol to my breath , er fc^te mir tint $Pis 
flole auf bie&rufl; he held me up, tt \)it\t 
mid) <mf, 9<n; 1 shall take a trip into the 
country, if it hold up, id) werbe erae fleintSieife 
ouf baft fianb madjen, njenn tat SGetter fdjon 
bleibt. 

The superior officers, the subalterns, the 
privates, all held themselves fo r t h as pro- 
fessors of godliness. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

He sat on a tombstone after the service, 
with his hat a little on one side , holding 
forth to a small circle of auditors, and, as 
/ presumed, expounding the law and the pro- 
phets, (ff. Irving' s Bracebridge ll all.) 

Hope , v. n. $offen ; *errrmun ; aitf etmaft b>f* 
fen , fid} etmaft turfr-redim , etmaft erroarten. 
(Slit in, for, of.) 

I hope in God that he will succeed , id) $offe 
ju Qoott, bafc tt tym getingen mirb; what's to be 
hoped for? tt>at rft ju beffttt? a better reception 
was not to be hoped for, tint beffere Slufnabme 
mar nidit ju ermarten; 1 hope for a good suc- 
cess , id) erwarte auten (Srfolg ; I hope well of 
him , id} fcojfe ba0 fflefle von tym. 

D-nme, if I don't honour you for it ; for, 
as I hope fo r salvation, I would have made 
no manner of scruple of doing the same thing. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Such estimation in your eyes as these 
Might claim, I hoped for. 

(Byron's M. Faliero.) 

We will hope for better things. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

j4m this will deprive me of the pleasure of 
your company at dinner , I will hope fo r it 
at breakfast, and shall take care to have 
your chocolate ready. (Chesterfield's Lett.) 

The villages are so poor, and the post- 
houses so miserable, that clean straw and 
fair water are blessings not always to be with, 
and better accommodation not to be hoped 
fo r. (Montague's Letters.) 



■ *. Gntfefcen. ©rauftn ; baft €djauer* 
lidje, ©djauber, ©djauer; 3tbfd)tu. 
(Slit of.) 

You know bis horror nf matrimony, @ie fens 
run feinen ftbfdxtt t>or tern ©fceftnnbe; he is 
cured of the horror of water, er ift son ber 
aBafferfcbeu 9 ebeilt. 

/ was not so young when my father died, 
but that I perfectly remember Aim, and had 
very early a horror of matrimony from 



the tight of domestic broils: this feeling 
came over me very strongly at my wedding. 

(Byron's Conversations.) 
Hover , o. n. fdjweben, bangen, fiebnetgen; 
verwctlen ; bin imb ber fa^ren, um$eroanbern. 
(Slit on, over.) 

We saw a ship hovering on our coast, mir 
faben etn @d?iff an unferer flufte freujen ; some 
Spanish troopers are now hovering on the 
borders, einige fyanifdje Setter jieben an ben 
©renjen umber ; a great danger hovered over 
our heads, eine grope ©tfabr fdjmebte fiber un* 
fern Jtopftn. 

The Duke of Monmouth was landed in the 
west with a vast army of Dutch; and that 
another vast fleet hovered on the coast of 
Norfolk, and was to make a descent there. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Hnddle, v. a. et n. tjevmirren, jufammen* 
roerfen; gtfdjminb abtbun; bubeln; fid) eitt* 
bullen ; b<rbe tftromen , in SDJenge tommctu 
(Wit into, on, over, to, up.) 

The peasants huddled into the castle, bie 
fflauern Uefen baufenmeife in baft @d)lop ; I had 
scarce the time to huddle on my clothes,, id) 
tj at tc fan ni bie 3eit, meine &teiber uberjumerfen ; 
he huddled up (over) the business, er madjte 
ba* Otfroaft nur fo oben bin; the mob huddled 
to the town, ber !pobel ftromie nad) bet ©tabt. 
Haflf, *. Slnfall, llngtfrum, $ro*; baft ^tabs 

len, 9iu$men; fabler, ©rofmaut. 
(Slit about.) 

He is upon the huff about it , er fdjnetbet ba* 
mir auf. 

Huff, v. n. blafen; mut$en, poltern; ft* auf* 
bUibtn gtgen — . 

(Slit at, with.) 

He huffed at this doctrine , er Mubcte fid) Qts 
gen biefe Se^re auf; they are huffing with ar- 
rogance, fie blafen ttor ©tolj: he was huffing 
with anger , er fdjnaubte »or ^orn. 

Hunt, t>. a. et n. Jagen, $tfcen; nadjftfttn; 
fpuren. 

(Slit after, down, for, out, up.) 
He hunts after riches , er firebt nad) :Kc:»t- 
tbttm ; he was hunted down , er wurbe entmu^ 
tbigt; we have hunted (for) quails, tt)ir baben 
2Bad)teln gefagt ; I have hunted out a single 
hare, id) babe einen einjigen ^afen aufgefagt; 
we hunted up and down, nit fudjten »on alien 
©etten. 

//<- (Horace) discovered even in the great 
Trebatius to whom he addresses the first 
satire, his hunting after business, and 
following the court. (Dry den's Works.) 

Hurry, v. a. et n. ungeflum eilen ; tTeiben, 
jagen, eiltg »errtd)ten, ubereilen. 
(Slit away, from (fro), into, on, out, to.) 

[To hasten , hurry , tiergt. mein ©bnonijm, 
^anbmflrterb. p. 155.] 

Avarice hurries him away, ber @ei) retf t if)n 
fort ; I hurried away, id) eilte n>eg 5 he hurried 
to and fro, er eiite bin unb ber , he was hurried 
into the marriage-state , man eilte , i$n }n vtvs 
bjiratben ; be has been hurried on to it, er 

8 
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ronrbe ba§n angetriebtn ; this a( tempt has mis- 
carried because it has been hurried on , biefer 
JBerfucb fdwiierte , met! et ubereilt wurbe ; they 
were hurried out, fie murben uerjagt; he has 
been hurried out of himself, man bradjte ibn 
aufjer fid). 

y/f *t£A/ 0/ tY (a cavalcade) my companion 
paused, considered it for a moment, and 
then making a sudden exclamation, hurried 
away to meet it. 

(W. Irving'* Bracebridge Hall.) 

No sooner was it understood that Lorenxo 
was in danger , than several of the youth of 
Florence formed themselves into a body, and 
hurried him into the sacristy. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo*) 

We shall find him (man) engaged, and 
generally hurried on in such a succession 
of pursuits , and different opinions of things. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

And others hurried to and fro, and 

fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel. 

(Byron's Darkness.) 

Hash , v. n. et a. fiitt fein , febmeigen ; fhQcit, 
jnm ©Ameigen btingen; befdnftigen, etmuic; 
gen; unterbrucfen. 

(SRtt in, up.) 

Almost all Europe lies hushed in peace , faft 
aan» (luropa ift in gtieben eingetviegt ; ihe news 
could no longer be hushed up, bit SRadmdH 
fonnte nidjt longer oettufrot merben ; we must 
endeavour to hush up a report so injurious to 
kingcraft, roir mufien uns beftrtben, cut ber 9tts 
gierungftfunft fo nad)tl)ci(igeft ®erud)t ju »er* 
rufeben. 

Soon as her * fleets appear , their terrors 

cease, 

And all the northern world lies hush'd 

in peace. 

* Britannia's. (Addison's Poems.) 

Lady Lillyeraft now and then complains of 
it, in great confidence to her friends , but 
hushes up the subject immediately, if Mrs. 
Hannah makes her appearance. 

(W. living's Bracebridge Ball.) 



"Mm 

Idle, v. a. *ertdnbetn. 

(3){it away.) 
It is unpardonable 1o idle away time, et ift 
umxrjeiblid), bit frit ju wtdnbeln. 

lmbosom, v. a. in ben fflnfen tetbetgen ; urns 
gcben. 

(SWit t«.) 

The whole village is imbosomcd in trees, 
bo« ganje JDorf if) jmitrben *8dumen loerftedt. 
And snatched o'er hill and dale and wood 

and lawn 

And verdant field, and darkening heath 

between, 



good principles, 
gute ®runbfdfce beige* 



And village* embosom 1 d soft i n treei, 
And spiry towns by surging columns 

mark d 

Of household smoke, your eye excursive 

roams. 
(Thomson's Spring.) 

Imbue, v. a. eintancpen, burrfmefcen; fig. 
einprdgen, beibringen. 

(SRit with.) 

I have imbued it with vinegar , id) Ijabe e* 
mit SBeinefftg angefeuebtct ; the paper is imbued 
with oil, ba< $apiec ift in Del getrdnlt; all his 
children are imbued wit^ 
alien fcinen Jtinbern ftnb 

btacbt ; he is imbued with a strange notion of 
liberty, ec ift t>cn einem fonberbaren Segrifje won 
Sretbett eingenommcn. , 

To ascend, therefore, at once to that Au- 
rora of our faith, and imbue myself tho- 
roughly with the opinions and doctrines of 
those upon whom its light first shone , was, 
I could not doubt, the sole effectual mode of 
attaining the great object I had in view, — 
that of making myself a Protestant according 
to the purest and most orthodox pattern. 

(Th. Moore's Travels.) 

Immerse, v. a. untettaucben , emtaudjen; 
fig. »erftnfen. 

(Wit in.) 

The castle immersed in a wood , bat tief im 
SBalbe liegenbe @d)lop ; I was for a short lime 
only immersed in business, id) roar nur eine 
furje 3«it mit (SJefmdfttn uber&durt; the priests 
immerse the people in ignorance, bie fftrtefter 
batten ba« SSolt in Summbeit; be immerses 
himself in all sorts of vices , et uberldfit fid} 
alien Slrten ton Saftern ; it must be immersed in 
water , tt mii§ in UPafftr eiugetaumt ttcrben ; 
though immersed in grief I was not insensible 
to your sufferings, rbqlcid) im @rame vtrfunfen, 
mar id) bod) nidjt gefubllo* gegen 3bre Seiben. 

Never did I in the whole course of my life 
meet with a man so deeply immersed in 
prejudice; let who will pull him out for me. 

(Berkeley's Aleiphron.) 

She is for ever imm ersed in the concerns 
of the heart ; and, to use a poetical phrase, 
is perfectly surrounded by ,,the purple light 
o/love. if (W. Irving 's Bracebridge Hall.) 

IVisdom in sable garb array' d, 
Immers'd in rapturous thought pro- 
found. 
(Gray's Poems.) 

Impart , v. a. mitttyeifen, befannt madjtn, 
crfldren, ercflnen ; gebtn, vtrleiben. 
(3)M to.) 

Honours should only be imparted to tho«e 
who have deserved them, QbrrnfieUen follttn 
nur btnen ertbf ilt werben , bie fie trrbitnt baben ; 
I have imparted my mind to you, id) b,abe mid) 
3fcnen entbecft; he imparts to the poor a 
portion of his income in order lo heighten his 
enjoyments , tr gicbt ben airmen einen Jbeil feu 
me (& infemmtns, urn feine ©miifff 311 erbeben. 

„His (Chesterfield's) maxims", he affirms, 
„were calculated to chill the delightful en- 
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thusuism of youth ; to make them ashamed of 
that romance which is the dawn of generous 
manhood, and to impart to them a cold 
polish and a premature worldliness." 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 
I have something troubles wie, which I 
would fain im p ar t to thy friendly bosom. 

(Bulwer^s Pilgrims.) 
Thou to me thy thoughts 
Wast wont, I mine to thee was wont to 

impart. 
(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Impatient, adj. ungebulbig; ^eftig , eifrig, 
giertg. 

(Tlit at, for, of, under.) 

I am impatient at (of) (his delay, nf bin uns 
rrofilidj iiber biefe SSergogerung ; I need not (ell 
you how very impatient I am for your letter, 
tdj barf 3bnen nicbt fageu , rote febr begierig id) 
auf 3bren SBrief bin ; he is impatient of any 
restraint , er ift uber jrbtn 3n>ang ungebulbig ; 
be was never impatient under any distress, nie 
bat i$n eine Srubial beunru^igt. 

He is amazingly well contented with the 
present state of things, and apt to get a 
little impatient at any talk about nation- 
al ruin and agricultural distress. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

The stout Gentleman was impatient for 
his breakfast. 

(IV. /rving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

„He is a bird of evil omen . to be sure", 
said the Ketper , ,,and croaks of jail and 
gallow- trees. — But I see Mr. Caleb grows 
impatient fo r our return to breakfnst '." 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

He (Luther) grew daily more peevish, more 
irascible , and more impatient of contra- 
diction. (Robertson's Charles V.) 

Growing impatient, at length , of a 
delay which brought no sign or promise of 
additional strength, Lincoln boldly pushed 
forward his force , and coming in conflict, at 
Stoke, with the vanguard of Henry's army, 
under the earl of Oxford, commenced the 
short but sanguinary action which finally 
decided the Jate of the mock monarch of 
Ireland. ( Th. Moore's Hist, of Ireland.) 

Impenetrable , adj. nnburcfebrtngUd) ; fig. 
unerforfdilid) , unergrunblid) ; gefubllo«, wu 
beroeglidj , unbelebrbar. 

(mt to.) 

He was never impenetrable to the admoni- 
tions of his wire, cr roar nie gefu&licfl gegen bie 
(&rmabnuna,cn feiner $rau. 

Imperative, adj. bef^Ienb, gebicterifd). 
(9)lit on.) 

It was not imperative on this minister to 
deny access to his master, tt roar biffem SMinis 
fter nidjt anbefobjtn , ten 3«tritt ju fetnem$errn 
ju netfagen. 

Impervious, adj. unburdibringlidj. 

(9)1 it to.) 

[Impervious, impassable, vergl. nie in Sfctu 
otttjm. $anbro otter bud) p. 175.] | 



This wood is impervious to the rays or the 
sun , biefe* <9ebo(j geflattet ben ©onnenfirablen 
feinen Qurcbjug ; it is not quite impervious to 
the air , tt ift bem SJurcbjuge ber Sufi nidjt ganj 
aerfdjloffen. 

Important, adj. roidjtig, er$eblid}. 

ma to.) 

The possession of Gibraltar is highly im- 
portant to England, ber 33tfi^ von Gibraltar 
ift fur (Jnglanb febr undjtig; it is more im- 
portant to me than you are aware of, tt ift 
roiditiger fur midj, alt ©ie benfen. 

Impose, v. a. auffegen, auferleqen; beilegen; 
einfmdrfen; aufbumen; fdlfdjlidj bereben; 
bjntergefcen. 

(fflittow, upon.) 

A tax has been imposed on dogs , man $at 
eine Sbgabe auf «§utite gelegt; the citizens of 
this town impose nicknames on (upon) each 
other, bie ©urger biefer £rabt geben fid) einans 
ber <§«imi>fnainen; you have been imposed on 
(upon), man bat §te bintergangen, belogen, ges 
Iprellt; I have imposed on (upon) m yself, Id) 
babe mid) getdiif<bt, geirrt; that is the lie he 
imposed on me , biefe ?uge bat er mir aufgebef» 
tet; you have been imposed upon (on), man 
bat <gie geprellt. ' 

With this view,i an annual tax was im- 
posed on every male, from the age of 
eighteen to fifty ; and, at the same time, the 
nature as well as the extent of the services 
which they might be required to perform was 
ascertained with precision. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

The Germans respected only those duties, 
which they impose d on themselves. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

But respecting this subject, Bucklaw im- 
posed on him , at length , a peremptory 
command of silence. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

You hold then that the magistrate concurs 
with the priest in imposing on the people. 

(Berkeley's Jlciphron.) 
„ Be patient, gentlemen", said he, turning 
sternly towards them , and waving his hand 
as if to imp os e silence o n their altercation. 

(IF. Scott's Bride.) 
The manner was for Bucklaw, who was 
easily enough imposed upon. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 
He now saw that he had indeed been im- 
posed upon by a prowling sharper , who t 
observing his figure , had marked him for an 
easy prey. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Impossible, adj. unmoglid), untbunlidj. 

(5Wit/or, to, with.) 

Il is impossible for me to leave this place, e* 
ift mir uitmoglicb, biefen Ott ju serlaffen ; it was 
impossible to a mind like mine to act otherwise, 
tt roar etnem ©emutbe, roie ba« meiniae, un= 
tncglid), anberfl ju bmbtln; it is only impos- 
sible with men, tt ift nur bei 0Wenfd)cn uns 
moglitb. 

It is impossible for me to leave the 
young lady in the wood alone. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

8* 
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Impress , v. a. tinbruden, anbrwrfen; auf- 
btiidcn, aufrrdqen ; bejeidmen, cinprdgen. 

Wit on, with.) 
This mode] isbeaulifully impressed on calico, 
birfr« 9)2uftrr ift auf 3^ fd>dn gebrudt; a truth 
could never be impressed on his mind, nie 
frnnte tine SBabrbeit feinem <&emutt)e eingeferagt 
fterfen ; these coins are impressed with strange 
figures, auf bicfe 9Nun)<n finb felrfamc ftiguren | 
grpraqt ; it could not but impress me with 1 
an unfavourable opinion of his abilities, e< I 
fcnntc mir nur cine fdjlimme SReinung von feincn j 
ftabigfetten beibringen. 

Piero , the son of Lorenzo , continued in- I 
deed to show to him the same marks of kindness 
tvhich his father had uniformly done ; but that 
prodigality , which so speedy dissipated his 
authority, his fortune, and his fame, was ex- 
tended even to his amusements, and the ta- 
lents of Michelagnolo, under the patronage of 
Piero , instead of impressing on brass or , 
on marble the forms of immortality , were, 
condemned to raise a statue of snow I 

(Roscoe^s Lorenzo.) 

Many are the hours I have thrown away in 
endeavouring to impress this truth on I 
Lawton. {Cooper's Spy.) 

The contrast pressed so strongly upon the 
Masters heart as to awaken some of the sterner 
feelings with which he had been accustomed 
to regard the new lord of his paternal domain, 
and to impress his countenance w i t h an 
air of severe gravity , when , alighted from 
his horse, he stood in the hall no longer his 
own, surrounded by the numerous menials of 
its present owner. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

This was one of those observations I usual- 
ly made to impress my wife with an 
opinion of my sagacity. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Their (the temples' 1 ) secret gloom, the ima- 
gined residence of an invisible power , by 
presenting no distinct object of fear or 
worship, impressed the mind with a still 
deeper sense of religious horror. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Thou losest labor : 
As easy may , st thou the inlrenchant air 
fVith thy keen sword impress, as make 

me bleed. 
(Shakspeate's Macbeth.) 

Imprint, r. a. embrucfen, abbruden, aufbrucfen, 
bruden ; einpragen. 

(9)}it on, upon.) 
The seal has been imprinted on various 
coloured wax,ba« ©ieqel iftauf mrlfarbige* 2Bad)« 
ftfWMt t ftorben ; I have imprinted good in- 
structions on (upon) your mind, irb babe 2>rincm 
©finutbf flute Sc&rcn etnqeprJgt; it is indelibly 
imprinted upon his memory , (6 ill feinem ®v 
badjtntffe unauelijfcblid? cingeprdgt. 

Add to the above , the three favourite 
maxims of my taciturn father, which were 
indelibly imprinted upon my memory, 
and you have the whole inventory of my stock 
in trade. (Marryat's J. Faithful.) 



Improve, v. a. et n. vcrvoflfcmmncn , t>er= 
befftrn; »erebeln, auebilben, »erfem«rn; Mf* 
niebren ; benufcen ; junebmen , fortfd)reiten, 
fid) cerbeffero, ftdj tervollforamnen. 
(Mt in, on.) 

He improves in learning, cr nucfit gortfdmtte 
in ber ©ele&rfamfeit ; they improve in their 
trade, fie nt$men in i hrctn ^anbel »u ; he is much 
improved in health, urn feine ©efunb^eit fiebt el 
feljr gut; he has improved on this art, er #at 
bitfe Jtunft verooUtommnet. 

That the girl, improving daily in 
beauty, modesty, and genteel and good be- 
haviour, by the time she was fifteen, engaged 
the attention of her lady^s son. 

(IV. Scott"* Lives.) 
Upon my word, you improve most ra- 
ti/ in externals. (Cooper's Spy.) 



man of public spirit has recourse to it 
(retreat), in order to form plans for general 
good; the man of genius, in order to dwell 
on his favourite themes ; the philosopher , to 
pursue his discoveries ; the saint, to impr ov e 
himself in grace. (Blair^s Sermons.) 

At in terv a Is, th ere arose some happy gen ius, 
who could both improve on what had gone 
before, and invent something new. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

Improvement . *. ©erbefferung , ©ereods 
fornmnung, (frrb6b>ng; 2lu«bilbung , ©ereb* 
lung ; ©ollenbung ; 3ut»ad?« , 3una$me, ®c* 
ft inn. 

(SDiit in , of.) 

liis improvement in the English is very 
great, feme iyortfdnitte im (Snglifdjen finb febr 
groft ; his improvement in music is astonishing, 
feine ©erroUfemnmung in ber QRufif ift erftau* 
nenb ; he has done much for the improvement 
of\i\& estate , er bat »ie( jur ©erbefferung feine* 
$ute* grtban ; few read for the improvement 
of their understanding, ftenige lefen, urn tyren 
©erfttmb ouljubilben. 

As to ourself, we live here in a stupid 
splendour, and only hear the news of the 
day when our brother of lead pays a visit to 
the English printing press, or the President 
of copper goes to look at his improve- 
mcnts in steam-engines. 

( Bu Iw er's Pilgrims. ) 

Improvident, adj. mmorficbtig, unbtbadjt; 
fam i unbefummert urn — . 

(3ft it of.) 

He was always improvident of what was 
most likely to happen, er ftar ftete" unbtfummert 
urn ba< , ftaS bdd}f) roa$rfcbeinltd) fid) jutragen 
fcnnie. 

IVhen men have well fed , the blood being 

warm, 

Then are they most improvident of 

harm. (Daniel.) 

lmpurple, v. a. rurpurrotlj fdrben. 

(SRtt with.) 

The Indians fought desperately and the 
streets were impurpled with blood , bie 3nbier 
forbten auf erne »erjn>eifelte2Beifeunb bit ©ttaptn 
toaren mit ©hit gefdrbt. 
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Impute, v. a. jutcdjnen, jufareibm, beU 
mcffcn. 

Wit to.) 

I could but impute it to yourself, id) lonnte 
e* nur 3t)nen jut Soft legcn ; the discontent of 
this nation is to be imputed to its fickleness, 
kit tlnjufriebcnbctt biclct JBolfce ift fcincr 9Ban* 
felmurbtqfeit jujufdjrctben ; after the death of 
Lord Byron several' novels were imputed to 
him , nod) bent SEobe vtf Sorts SBnron murbe cr 
fur ben ©erfaffcr mebrem Somanc gcbaltcn. 

Aor eon&/ / account for it in any other 
manner than by imp uting it t o his desire 
of detaining my youngest daughter in the 
country to have the more frequent opportuni- 
ties of an interview. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

I fairly confessed to him I had no money in 
my pocket j yet not without framing a lie for 
an excuse f and imputing it to my having 
changed my breeches that morning. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Inadequate, adj. unangcmcfien ; unjulang* 
lidj, unrollftdnbig. 

(2RU to.) 

His power is inadequate to this attempt, 
feint SNaebt ift bicfem $crfurt>c nidjt angemeffen. 

He felt his own talents as well as authority 
to be inadequate to the exigencies of 
such an arduous conjuncture. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

But as these (reasons) have been thought 
inadequate to the whole effect , physical 
causes have also been assigned, and the Abbi 
du Bos, in his reflections on poetry and 
painting, has collected a great many obser- 
vations on the influence which the air, the 
climate, and other such natural causes, may 
be supposed to have upon Genius. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

Incapable, adj. unfd$ig, untiidjtifl, nntaug* 
lid). 

Wit of.) 

He showed himself invariably as a prinee 
incapable of generosity , cr jcintc flcfc rrft>yibi<j 
off eincn bcr ®ro§mutb unfdbia/n fturfttn ; he 
is incapable of breaking his word , cr ift nn« 
fd$ig, fcin SQJort ju brccben. 

The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were 
unacquainted with the use of letters; and the 
use of letters is the principal circumstance 
that distinguishes a civilised people from a 
herd of savages, incapable of knowledge 
or reflection. (Gibbon's History.) 

Meanwhile enjoy 
Your Jill what happiness this happy state 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Pain and pleasure are simple ideas, in- 
capable of definition. 

(Burke's Sublime and Beautiful.) 

Incapacitate, v. a. unfdbio, madjen, fdjmddjen. 
Witfor, to.) 

I see nothing which incapacitates him Jbr 
that employment, id) frbc ni<bt«,ba* ibn jw bicfem 
*mte untud)tifl modjti his inlirmity incapaci- 



tated him to continue his work, fcine Cdjtsdctye 
tnadjte ibn utvfabig, fcin SBrrf forrjufefcen. 
Incense, v. a. cntjunbat, tnrftammen, tnts 
ruftcn, erbittcrn, erjnrnett, in Simtf bringen. 
Wit at.) 

The Emperor was incensed at the bold 
answer of his aid-de-camp, btr Jtaifer war fiber 
bic fubnc antoorr fdnct abjutanten oufgcbradjt. 

Some say, that Macbeth was so much in- 
censed at this bold answer , that he and 
his guards attacked the castle and took it, 
killing the brave lady (Macduff) and all 
whom they found there. 

(W. Scott 's Hist, of Scotland.) 

Incentive, adj. reijenb, antreibtnb, anfmuns 
tetnb, errautbjgenb. 

Wit to.) 

Humility is incentive to charity, !£>etmtt& 
iteibt }u aWifbtbdrigfeit an. 

Fewer had the means and opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves , than now ; but 
such as did distinguish themselves, were sure 
of acquiring that fame , and even veneration, 
which is, of all other rewards , the greatest 
incentive to genius. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Inch, s. ; Jig. Jtlcinigfeit. 

(9»it at, by, of.) 
I know it at an inch, id) t»eifi ti auf$ $aat ; 
it is reckoned by inches, ti ift nad) ioiitn qts 
reebnet ; his books will be sold by inch of candle, 
fcin* tBudter tncrbtn »erflcigert rwben ; he gained 
his influence by inches, cr crlanqte fctucn (Sttt* 
flu§ nad) unb nad) ; we gained ground upon the 
eoemy inc^ by inch , nit gemannen btm ftetnbe 
ftelb ab ©ctmtt »or ©cbritt, aldudlig ; he won't 
bate an inch of it, cr mill nid't baf (Verincifie 
nacblaffen, ntcbt cin £aar brett nacbgebtn ; he is 
a villain every inch of him, cr ift cin ©i jffburfe ; 
his father was generous every inch of him, fcin 
SBatcr mar burcbautf gropberjig. 

But in every conflict the citizens (ofZara- 
gosa) now gained ground upon the soldiers, 
winning it inch by inch, till the space 
occupied by the enemy , which on the day of 
their entrance was nearly half the city, was 
gradually reduced to about an eighth part. 
(Southey's Hist, of the Peninsular War.) 

Inch , v. a. nacb 3oHcn meffen ; Jtg. foarfam 
geben, fdrglid? jutitcffcn, fparcn, verl&ngern. 
(9)1 it out. ) 

The victuals were inched out , bic ?ebensmit* 
tel ttmrben fparfam au6qetbf tit ; God never inches 
out his blessiugs, <$ott tbcilt nic fcincn ^cgett 
fodrlid) aus. 

Incident , adj. jufdfliq, umjertnutbet ; eigen; 
gcbocenb ju — ; nebenlper, bcildufig ; gcrcoQns 

Wit to.) 

It is incident to human nature, ti ift bcr 
mcnfd>li(ben DJatur ci^rn ; pride is incident to 
diviues of every description, €tolj ift ill; 
licbcn ftber 2lrt ciqcn ; his pains are incident to 
his disease, f<inc<S(bnurtcn fine in foincr flranf* 
beit flc»6^nttd) ; a court baron is incident to a 
manor, cin Scbjiqcridjt gcbort jit bem 9tcd)te bcr 
<iJeri(bt#barfcu (JRittcrgut). 
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// it to a thousand tittle delicacies of con- 
duct that she must trust to keep alive passion, 
and to protect herself from that dangerous 
familiarity, that thorough acquaintance with 
every weakness and imperfection is inci- 
dent to matrimony. 

(IV. li ving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Inclination, s. 91etgung, Sufi, fiietic. 
(<Diit to, for.) 

He has an inclination for music , er tiebt bie 
QttuRf; I bad never an inclination to it, id) 
batte nic cine delating baju; Napoleon affected 
but had never an inclination to peace, 91cu}o* 
(ton affeftirte, abrr ^attc nie cine SHeigung jum 
ftrieben. 

There are people, who discover from their 
very youth a most amorous inclination to 
themselves. {Pope's Scriblerus.) 

Incline, v. n. ct a. fid) neigen, geneigt (tin; 
neiaen; fig. ricbten, lenfen; beroegen , ttr-- 
mogen. 

(9JJit to.) 

He is inclined to lies , er ifi jum $ugen ges 
nciftt ; he was inclined to war, er war jum 
Jtriege geneigt; is he inclined to it? tfi er baju 
geneigt? I inclined my head to the left, id) 
ridHete ten Jtcrf nadi (er linfen (Beite ; my heart 
will ever incline to my country, mem £er$ wirb 
ftet# an meinem ©aterlanbe bcmgen ; this velvet 
inclines to red , biefer ©nmmt fallt in« >)iotb> 
lirtie ; the weather inclined to fair, ba« SDetter 
liefi fid) gut an. 

Ambitious and active in her temper, yet 
inclined to cheerfulness and society. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 
1 am half inclined to think that she has 
caught it (a stately air) from living so much 
among the old family pictures. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

In the animal creation , out of our own 
species, it is the small we are inclined to 
be fond of; little birds, and some of the 
smaller kinds of beasts. 

(Burke's Sublime and Beautiful.) 



Appease the wrathful mind, 
To di 



dire revenge , and death inclined. 

(Congr eve's Poems.) 

Incompatible, adj. unertraglicb , unoerein< 
bar, unfuglid), nidn gemdfc. 

(9Wit with gleid) compatible.) 

You will easily believe, sir, that such a life 
as I am now describing, must be in com - 
patible with my further progress in learn- 
ing. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Incompetent, adj. unbefugt, untufbtig, un* 
fdbig; unpaffeiib ; un)uftdubig ; ungultia. 
(9)iit/«r, to.) 

This is incompetent for the defendant, bie6 
ift fur ben 58efiaqten gefefclid) ungultig; his ma- 
lady renders him incompetent to till this office, 
(cine Jtranfbeit madu ibn tmfabig, biefe ©telle 
ein^unebmen. 

// is one of the curses of slavery , that its 
victims become incompetent to the at- 
tributes of a freeman. (Cooper's Spy.) 



Incomprehensible, adj. unBtgreiflid?. 

(mt to.) 

This will always remain incomprehensible 
to us, bid ttirb unl immet unbtgreifltd} bleibcn. 

Inconceivable, adj. unbegreiflidj. 

(9)iit to.) 

It is inconceivable to me , as it mast be to 
every one, how he could act in such a manner, 
ti ijl mir unbegreifltd), tote e6 3ebem fein mu#, 
bat er fo b^nbeln fonntc. 

Incongruous, adj. unfuglid), unfcfctdffidj, un« 
angemeffen ; nid)t »ernimftqemd$, aba.ef<bmacf t. 
(3Wit with.) 

You will allow that whatever he did during 
the short time of his reign was incongruous 
with the dignity of a king, ©ie iter ben einrdtu 
men , ba§ atle* , roa9 er nxibrenb ber furjen 3eit 
fetner ffiegierung <tetban bat, ber SBurbe cine* 
Jtontg$ (unangemeffeii war) ubet anftanb. 

Inconsiderate, adj. unbebaebtfam, fcrglc*, 
unuberlegt. unbefonnen; rucffldjWlc* , gleid}= 
gultig; obne 2ldjtung. 

(9Nit of.) 

We ought not lo be inconsiderate of the 
consequences of this measure, nnr fed. ten nicbt 
gleidtgultig fein gegen bie gclgen biefet SMaji= 
regel. 

Inconsistent, adj. unvertrdglid) , unuereins 
bar, nid)t ubereinftimmenb, ungereimt. (®ergl. 
consistent.) 

(QJiit with.) 

Their employments are of a domestic na- 
ture , and not like those of the other sex, 
which are often inconsistent with study 
and contemplation. (Addison's IVorks.) 

Inconvertible, adj. uiitoanbelbar, nidjt urn* 
ge&ccbfelt tverben fonnenb. 

(SRit into.) 

Treasure bills are inconvertible into specie 
in this town, Sreforfcbeine fimnen in biefer €tatt 
nidjt in baar umgefeftt rocrben. 

Incorporate, v. a. einf orient, ju einem £6r* 
pec peremigen ; einverleibcn , vercinigen, auf= 
nebjnen. 

(Sttit into, with.) 
The rebels incorporated themselves into a 
formidable body , bte ftufrubrer vereinigten ftdj 
unb bilbeten etn furcbtbarel Aorpft ; several pro- 
vinces were incorporated into his government, 
nub r ere $rot>inuii rotirbcn feiner fRegterung etns 
»erleibt; Napoleon incorporated Holland with 
France, Siapoletm ttereinigte -fcollanb mit Sranfs 
reid). 

// is proposed, that the two theatres be in- 
corporated into one company. 

(Pope's Scriblerus.) 

These three maxims were , / may say , in- 
corporated into my very system, so con- 
tinually had they been quoted to me during 
my life. (Marryat's J. Faithful.) 

Increase, r. ft. june$nieit, waebfen, frudjtbar 
fein, fid) vermebren. 

(3Mit by, to, upon, with.) 
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The army increased by Arabian marauders, 
bat £eer roucbl burd» arabifdjc Sftadjjugltr ; our 
friendship increases to a greal degree , unfere 
8r«untoid)aft nimmt febr ju; this propensity 
greatly increased upon him, biefe9letgungnabm 
bet ibm uberbanb ; his misery increased with 
his vices , fetn (Slenb nabm mit feinen Saftcrn ju. 

The propensity of my mother to ardent 
spirits had, as always is the case, greatly 
increased upon her, and her corpulency 
kad increased in the same ratio. 

{Marry a? s Jacob Faithful.) 

Inculcate, v. a. einfebdrfen, cinprdgen. 
(9)ht on, upon.) 

Though Christ inculcated on his followers 
humility, yet there are few Christian priests 
who live suitably to this doctrine , rbgleid) 
Cbrifhtl fcinen fcnbringfrn $)emutb einfebdrfte, 
giebt el bo* toenige djtlplidje iprtefier, bie biefer 
ie^re gcm&f leben. 

The ideas of goblin and sprights have real- 
ly no more to do with darkness , than light : 
yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these 
often on the mind of a child, and raise them 
there together, possibly he shall never be 
able to separate them again as long as he 
lives. (Locke's Human Understanding.) 

He contemned many of the opinions which 
had been inculcated upon her, as chiefly 
demanding her veneration. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Incumbent, adj. nufliegenb; Jig. ©bliegenb. 
(Wit on.) 

It is a duty incumbent on me, el fft meine 
$ftid)t ; I fell it incumbent on me to protest 
against this vote, id? biclt el fur meine iPflidjt, 
gtgen fctefe 2Ba y lftimme ju *voteftiren. 

But it is no less incumbent on you to 
move steadily in the path of duty. 

(W. Scotvs Antiquary.) 

So soon as Ravenswood had determined 
upon giving the Lord Keeper such hospitality 
as he had to offer, he deemed it ineumb ent 
on him to assume the open and courteous 
brow of a well-pleased host. 

(H , \ Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Indebted, adj. verfdjnlbet , fdjulbig; vers 
pfltd}tet. 

(3»it/o, to-for.) 

He is indebted to me , et if* mtr fdjulrig ; he 
was indebted to a large amount , tr botre einen 
grofien ©errag ju btja&Wn ; I am indebted to 
him for all I know, ibm vtrbanfe id) ftllcl, mas' 
id) tveip; the French are indebted to Louis 
XVIII. for the liberty which they enjoy, tit 
Shraniofen tcrfcanfen Sunsig XVIII. bie 8rtt y eit, 
tocldic fie genicjien. 

If you will have me so far indebted to 
you, I must be conforming. 

\tV. ScotCs Bride.) 

ft is t o navigation that men are indebted 
for the power of transporting the superfluous 
stock of one part of the earth , to supply the 
of another. 

(Robertsons Hist, of America.) 



I must confess I am indebted to the Ma- 
jor for my reasoning — am I not, aunt 
Jeanette? (Cooper's Spy.) 

It is not t o commentators and universities, 
that the classics are indebted for their 
fame. (Blair y s Lectures.) 



Indecisive, adj. unentfebeibatb, fdjtoanfenb. 

(SKit of.) 

His answer was indecisive of the question, 
feine Slnrwort cntfdjieb bie ©tteitfragc nitbt. 



, adj. unab v angig. 
(SRit of.) 

He is independent of every body, tr $ dngt 
von SRiemanbem ab ; he is independent of the 
duke, <r fte&t nidjt untet bem «§erjoge; he acted 
independent o/olhers, cr hanielte cigenmddtftg 
(o y ne Studfidjt auf 2lnbece). 

Indicative, adj. anieigenb, anberttenb. 
(SKtt of) 

His actions are indicative o/dnplicity, feine 
£<uiDlungen jeigen Salfdjbeit an. 

He (Cromwell) was of middle stature, strong 
and coarsely made, with harsh and severe 
features, indicative, however, o f much 
natural sagacity and depth of thought. 

(W. Scott's Woodstock.) 

I have myself seen the fatal deed, and in 
the distinct characters in which the name of 
Lucy Ashton is traced on each page , there ts 
only a very slight tremulous irregularity, 
indicative o f her state of mind at the time 
of the subscription. (ff\ Scott's Bride.) 

Indifferent, adj. g(ei<6gu(tig ; unbefummert ; 
umjorteiifd) ; leifclid), mittelmdfiig ; unbe= 
feeutent. 

({Wit in, to.) 
I am indifferent in my choice , id) bin gjeidjs 
gfilrtg in metner aBa y l ; she becomes indifferent 
to him , fie nnrb ibm gieidigulttg ; he is indif- 
ferent to every thing, el gilt ibm Wild gleid). 

A man must be as ind iffe rent as I am 
I t o common censure or approbation , to avow 
a thorough contempt for the whole business 
of these learned lives. 

(Bolingbroke's Letters.) 

Unto thee 
Ind iffe rent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. (Byron's Last Lines.) 

Indignant, adj. umrnQtg, ungebaltcn, jur* 
nenb ; mtt Unnnllen. 

(mil at.) 

1 could not but be indignant at his conduct, 
id) mufite uber fein Setragcn unmiUig fcin ; they 
were indignant at his letter, fie woten uber 
femen SSrier ungc y aUcn. 

Indispensable, adj. unerldflid), unumgdng« 
lid) , notytceubig. 

(mt to.) 

It is indispensable to me to walk an hoar 
every day, id» muf» notbwenbig tdglidj etne 
gtunbe fpajieren geben. 
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Indispose, v. a. untauglidj macfrcn ; a&ge= 

neigt, abwenbig macben. 

(SWit to, towards.) 

It is no wonder that he was indisposed to 
(towards) the Lutherans, e«ifl fe in SBunber, tap 
man t$n ben Sutberanetn abgeneigt macbte , im ; 
gunftig gtgen fie fiimmte; such books must una- 
voidably indispose the heart to religion, foldje 
iBucber muffen baS <&erj unvermeiblid) ber JRe= 
ligton abgeneigt macben; 1 -was indisposed to 
every thing, id) tear ju nid?t« aufgelegt. 

Induce, v. a. einfu^rcn, auffuftren, anfu$ren ; 
betbeifu$ren; nad> unb nad) bemirfen; serans 
laffett, »erm6gen, bewegen, babtn bringen, »er« 
leiten, iibetreben ; etnfctdgen ; fof gem. 
(SDiit by, to.) 

The death of the son of W. Scott wa8 in- 
duced by excessive fatigue, ber $obbe6 @o$ne8 
»on 2D. @cptt ttntrbe burcb la gro&e (Srnuibung 
$erbeigefii()rt; the king could not be induced 
to retract, man fonntt btn Jtonig nidjt nermogen 
ju ttiberrufen ; they won't give themselves the 
trouble of examining whether they should not 
find themselves induced to favour a linguist at 
least as much as a ridiug-masler, fie teotten fid) 
nicbt bie QMufce qeben ju unterfucben , ob fie fid) 
nicbt veranlaptfeben foUtcn, einen ©pracbfunbigen 
h>enigfien« cbcnfo aid einen JKeitlebrer ju untet* 

Sir William Ashton's views of family ag- 
grandisement , readily induced him to 
acquiesce in what he could not have perhaps 
resisted if willing to do so. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Induct, v. a. einfub>en, einfeften. 

(9Hit by, into.) 

The parson was inducted info his benefice 
by the landlord , ber $fartet rourbe in feme 
$farre t>on bem @ut«$errn eingefefct; they can't 
be inducted into office before the age of thirty, 
@ie fonncn nid>t angtfilellt mcrben, menn fie nid?t 
30 3ab>e alt fine. 

Indulge, v. a. et n. nacbfeben, nacbfidjtig 
fein, tuillfabreii, gulafjrn, geftatten ; befriebigen ; 
begunftiqen, ju jdrtlid) bcbanbeln; frobnen, 
nadjbdngen. 

(2Jiit by, in, to, with.) 

He was too much indulged by his guardian, 
fein'-Bonnunb veridrtelte inn ju feb>; it is just 
to indulge my children in amusements, tfl tfl 
billig, bap id) meinen Jlinbern 3eit»ertreib ges 
flatte ; a great many inhabitants of this town 
indulge themselves in drunkenness, uiele Qfxm 
roobntr biefer @tabt ergeben fidi ber Irunfenbeit ; 
he indulges in all the vices of a courtier, er 
[re but alien £afum eiuc6<$ofmanne6; I indulged 
in these dreams , ten buwi biefen Srdumen nacb, 
id) uber(ie§ mid) biefen $rdumen ; it is an amuse- 
ment indulged to excess, e« ifl etti ^eitcer* 
treib, gegen ben man )u nacbficbtig ifl ; I indulge 
myself rarely with a glass of rum, id) gefiatte 
mrtfeltcncin (tbuemir felten gutlicb mit etnem— ) 
<8Ha6 Stum; he indulges ' his children with 
parrots, et erlaubt feinen Jlinbern, 95at>ageien 311 
$alten ; I was indulged with the permission to 



Inferiour 



see the princess's library, ti mutbe mit bie 
laulniK ertbeilt, bie ^ibtio^icf bet &urftm JU 
f«ben. 

He rather chose to bear eternal upbraidings 
in his own house, than to injure his fortune 
by indulging her (his wife) in the extra- 
vagances she desired abroad. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The gentlemen, according to the fashion 
of the times, indulged, for the most part, 
in deep draughts of the richest wines , while 
the ladies, prepared for the ball which always 
closed a bridal entertainment, impatiently 
expected their arrival in the state gallery. 

(IK Scott's Bride.) 

Yet when pale seasons rise , or winter rolls 
His horrors o'er the world, thou mayst 

indulge 

In feasts more genial, and impatient broach 
The mellow cask. (Armstrong's Art.) 

Elated with this great success, the am- 
bitious and turbulent lord of Offaley in- 
dutged, unrestrainedly, on his return to 
Ireland, in a course oj insulting aggression 
upon all who had, in any manner, opposed 
his domineering views. 

(Th. Moore's Hist, of Ireland.) 

He works less, and indulges in greater 
leisure. (IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

While thus I indulged in fond dreams, 
the sun took his last look of the Pyramids. 

(Th. Moore's r 



Indulgent, adj. nacbficbtig, gelinb, milb, 
gutig; begunftigenb, befriecigenb. 

(SDcit Of) 

He is loo indulgent o/his ease, et b\Sngt ber 
®emdcblid)feit ju fefcr nad). 

Infatuate, v. a. betboren, »erblenben, t$otid)s 
teweife einiifljmen von — . 

(fttil with.) 
He is loo much infatuated with the love of 
bunting, er ift ©on ber Siebe jur3agb ju fcb> ein= 
genommen. 

Infect, v. a. anftcdVn, vergiften, befleefen, 
emmeiljen. 

Wit by, with.) 

He has been infected by the small pox, er ifl 
ton ben Slattern angtftedt jnerben ; he was in- 
fected by the example of his colleagues, bd< 
JBeifpiel fetner 2lmifigfiii>ffen bat ib> angeflecft; 
they are infected with errors, fie finb ton 3tf* 
tbuiiicvn angeflrdt. 

It is not from Austria that one C4tp write 
with vivacity , and I am already infected 
with the phlegm of the country. 

(Montague's) Letters.) 

There being so little hopes of doing good 
to the people infected with that vice 
(avarice) , I would have the rest of mankind, 
at least, diverted by our manner of exposing 
it. (Hume's Sssays.) 

In fori our (Inferior), adj. untet, niebriger, 
geringer, untergeorbntt. 

(Kit to.) 
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He is inferior to none , er gtebt 97iemanbein 
riwas nad); he is inferior to his brother in 
learning, er ftebt feinem ©ruber an ©eltbrfanv 
feit nad) ; this work is inferior to bis other 
poems, tiefc* ttctf ftebt fetnen anbern ©ebidj* 
ten nacfc. 

/ Anow Mof Aer Majesty has not given you 
any such strict command, but that you might 
grant me a request of far greater courtesy, 
even though I were a woman of inferior 
rank to that which I bear. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 

tVe spent two hours viewing it ( an aqueduct) 
with great attention , and Mr. IV. assured me 
that of Home is very much inferior to it. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

In Tent, v. a. feinblicb anfaflen , beunrubigen, 
beldfhgen, plagen, qudten ; »er$eeren, unfidjer 



(9Wit with.) 
The suburbs are infested with robbers , bie 
93ornMbte merben bur* dauber unfirttr gemadJt ; 
the Mediterranean is no more infested with the 
Algerians, ba« mitttUdnbifcbe SReer wirb ton 
ben *tgierern ni*t mebr beunrubigt ; the inhab- 
itants of Vienna are infested with emissaries, 
kie ttinwobitet son 2£ten metben burcb gebetrae 
Slgenten gefclagt. 

Infirm, adj. ftfewddj, fraftloeT, fled). 
(SDiit with.) 

[Weak, feeble, infirm, ttergt. mtin ©$n* 
onttm. $anbn>6rterb. p. 429.] 

He is infirm with age , er tft fd)ttad) »or %U 
ter (olterfdjwad)). 

Grown grey and infirm with age, he 
still totters about the house of our fathers in 
fond and faithful servitude; who claims us, 



in a 



as his own. 



(IV. Irving'* Bracebridge Hall.) 

v. a. anjunben; reijen, erbittern} 
t , entflammen, entiunben. 
(SDiit with.) 

When inflamed with wine he was liable to 
the most atrocious actions, wenn er won 2JJein 
erbifctwar, foRMe er bie graufamften ^anblun* 
gen begeben ; as soon as he saw her he became 
inflamed with love , fobatb er fie fa$, entbrannte 
«r non tfiebe. 

In his (Luther's) own age, one party, struck 
with horror and inflamed with rage, 
when they saw, with what a daring hand he 
overturned every thing which they held to be 
sacred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to 
him not only all the dejects arid vices of a 
man, but the qualities of a demon. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles V.) 

No sooner did thd knight perceive her, 
Hut straight he fell into a fever, 
Inflamed all over with disgrace, 
To be seen by her in such a place. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Transported derni-gods stood round, 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Enflam*d with glory's charms. 

(Pope's Ode for Music.) 



Inform 



a. aufblofen , aufbldben. 
(9ftit with.) 
His success inflated him with vanity, fein 
Olucf mad)te ibn aufgebfafen. 

Inflated with the praises of interested 
admirers, he (Henry fill) despised the judg- 
ment of others: acted as \f he deemed himself 
infallible in matters of policy and religion; 
and seemed to look upon dissent from his 
opinion as equivalent to a breach of allegiance. 

(LingardTs Hist, of Engl.) 

Inflict, v. a. auflegen , setbangen , jutrfetuien. 

(2Rit on, upon.) 
Murat (King of Naples) suffered with his 
wonted heroism the pain of death inflicted (on) 
upon him by the Anstrians, ©Jurat (Aonig von 
sUtajjel) ertruo. bie oon ben Qeflreidjern tb> auf* 
erlegte $obe«ftrafe nut feinem gemobnten £elbens 
mut|e. 

Notwithstanding the punishment justly to 
be i nfl icted on her, he was determined to 
use every expedient for saving her soul. 

(Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

They saw nothing before them but a reta- 
liation of the confiscations which had been 
inflicted upon the Jacobites during that 
of King miliam. (IV. ScotCs Bride.) 

Influence, s. (& inpujj. 

(3Jiit on, over, upon, with.) 

Napoleon had lost his influence on Germany, 
Rottotcol batte fetnen (iin'flup Mtf J>eutf*lanb 
verlcren; the climate of this country had no 
influence on me, bo« Jtlima biefe« «anbe« b a 't« 
feinen (Sinfluj auf mtcfa ; he has great influence 
over the mind of the king, er fjat groften <5in« 
pup auf bat <&emutb be« Jtonig* . he continues 
to have some influence with him , er bat fort* 
mdbrcnb eintgen <dinflup auf Urn ; Louis. Philip's 
influence with the people is on the waue , yuu 
wig qpbilipV , s Sinflup auf ba« 93olf tft im 9lb* 
nebinen. 

But the more uncommon the step was , the 
more it convined Roxalana, of the unbound- 
ed influence which she had acquired over 
the sultan's heart. (Robertson's Charles V.) 



His friends must have some influence 
over him. (Hume's Essays.) 

They will have indeed influettce upon 
the ease , as well as the direction of it. 

(IV. Temple's Letters.) 
I carry money to pay the squadron etc., and 
I have i nfl uence with the Suliotes, sup- 
posed sufficient to keep them in harmony with 
some of the dissentients; — for there are 
plenty of differences, but trifling. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

Dear captain Waverley, try your influ- 
ence with my father to make matters up . 

(IV. Scott's IVaverley.) 

He has much influence with a certain 
court. (Byron's Werner.) 

Inform, v. a. befannt macben, benadjridjti* 

atn, berimten ; unterricbten , belebtcnj vtr= 

flagen, angtben, benunciren. 

(>JMtt against, of.) 
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He forced me to inform against him, ergroang 
mid), i$n ju tterflagen; his own friends inform- 
ed against him, feine eigenen ftreunbe gaben ifcn 
an ; he informed the police against me, ft gab 
mi* bei ber Jtfolijei an ; I am well informed of 
it, id) bin batten gut itnterridjtet ; 1 was &t- 
formed by him o/lhe conflagration at Ham- 
hurgh , er benad)rid)tigte mid) von rem gro§en 
33ranbe ju Hamburg ; I shall inform myself of 
ii, i* werbe midj bamit befannt madjen , mid) 
bauber beltbren. 

No sooner was the gonfaloniere inform - 
e d of Ais approach, than out of respect to 
his rank he rose to meet him. 

(Boscoe's Lorenzo.) 

Nor could they forbear smiling on being 
informed of the nature of my present 
visit. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Will this person deny that we info rmed 
him by writing of our determination ? 

(fV. Scott's Bride. 

Infuse, v. a. eingiejjen , einfloien; fig. euu 
flofcen , cingeben ; einroeicben, etn6eijen, beijen 
(2Jiit in, into.) 

I have infused the herbs in water, id) Babe 
bit Jlrduter in 2Daffer einge»eid)t; these are 
Hie principles I have endeavoured to infuse in- 
to the hearts of my pupils, biefe« finb bit ®runb* 
fdfce , welebe id) mid) bemuljt Babe , ben «&erjen 
tneiner @d))iler einjujlo&en; Napoleon pos- 
sessed the art of infusing into his soldiers tbe 
desire of glory which be fell himself, SRajjcIeon 
befap bic Jlunft, \t inen Jlriegern bie 9tu$mbegierbe 
finjnjlojen, »eld)e er felbfl fublte. 

So spake the false arch -angel, and in- 

fus'd 

Bad influence into tX 1 unwary breast 
Of his associate. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 
All cold the hand, that sooth'd Woe's 

weary head. 
And quenched the eye, the pitying tear 

that shed I 

And mute the voice, whose pleasing accents 

stole, 

Infusing balm, into the rankled soul ! 

(/. Beattie's Poems.) 

Ingraft, v. a. ein*>frotofen , fcroyjfen : Jig. ein* 
yrdgen. 

fflitin, on.) 
He has ingrafted the best principles in mv 
children, er bat meinen Jfinbtrn bie beften ®runbs 
lafce eingeurdgt; you must ingraft it in the mind. 
@ie miifltn efl bem *Betftanbe eintrdaen; it is 
ingrafted in us , t« tft nnfi anqeboreh ; I have 
ingrafted a cion of an apple tree on a pear tree, 
Id) Bob* einen Smopling run einem ?lttfelbaume 
aur etnen iBirnbaum geprr-bft. 

Ingratiate, »l a. ftd) beliebt mad)en, fid) em* 
Idmietcbeln (one's self.) 

(mt into, with.) 

(To insinuate, ingratiate, »erg(. mein ©ton* 
ontom. .fcanbroorterb. p. 189.] 



1 was never desirous of ingratiating myself 
into the favour of such a man, id) munfdjte nie, J 



mid) Bei einem folcben SDianne in ©unfl m fefcen ; 
he endeavoured in vain to ingratiate himself 
with the people, er bemubte ftd* eetgebenl, fid) 
bei bem JBoIfe einjufd)mei<fteln. 

A curious dilemma my politics have drawn 
me into. / wanted at Jirst, only to ingra- 
tiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she 
might not be my enemy with Maria; and I 
have, I don't know how, become her serious 
lover. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

,n ' n,i ,? a, > ad J- feinbltdj, feinbfelig, toibrtg, 
fd)abltd). 

(SDlit to.) 

Whatever he did was inimical to (he com- 
merce or the country , mat er immer that, mar 
bem £anbel be* flanbee - fdjdblitb. 

// is very certain that these remarks will 
give little satisfaction to those whose political 
principles have always kept them apart from, 
and inimical to Lord Melville. 

(Brougham's Statesmen.) 
Initiate , ». a. in ben 2lnfatig6griinben unters 
rtcbten, mit benfelben ©ertraut, befannt ma* 
jtoen; einmeiben ; einfu$ren, aufnebjnen; ein* 
letten , beginnen. 

(9Rit fit, into.) 
He is initiated in mathematics , man bat iBn 
mit ber*Diatbematif befannt gematbt; I have been 
initiated into their mysteries , id) bin in ibre 
©ebeimmffe eingemeibt rocrben; I was ever 
averse to be initiated into this club , eS mar 
mir immer jumiber, in biefen Jllub aufgenommen 
ju merben. 

/ was yet young in life, which I had begun 
early ; but my intimacy with him was of a 
recent date : we had been educated at the 
same schools and university : but his progress 
through these had preceded mine, and he had 
been deeply initiatedinto what is called 
the world, while I was yet in my noviciate. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 
Amid all this endless variety of attractions, 
the great object of my journey had been for- 
gotten; — the mysteries of this land of the 
sun still remained, to me, as much mysteries 
as ever, and as yet I had been initiated 
in nothing but its pleasures. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 
Injurious, adj. ungeretbr, befeibigenb, ebrens 
rubrig, fdjdblitb, nadjtfietfig, febimuflid). 
(SNit to.) 

His intemperance was injurious as well to 
his health as to his reputation , fetne Unmdpigs 
femobl feiner ©efunbbeit, alt feinem 
yttife f<babli<b. 

Innocent, adj. unfdntlbig; unfdjdblid) ; Barms 
tot, argh>3, unbefangen ; iron, unmiffenb. 
<9»it of.) 

He is tnnoceflf o/his friend's untimely death, 
er if* unfctoulbig an feineS greunbe« friibem Sobt ; 
he was declared innocent of this crime , man 
erfldrte ibn unfmulctg an biefem 2ierbred)en. 

Innovate, v. n. {ncuerungen einfubren, 9ltut* 
rungen aufbringen , bie 9Uuerungen »erdnbcrn. 
mit on.) 
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the prince of — has forsaken the countess 
of — ? or that the prince such a one, has an 
intrigue with the countess such a one ? 

(Montague's Letters,) 

Inscribe, v. a. einfdiretben, iibetfdjteiben, 
tine 3nftbtift madjen ; befcfcttiben; jufdjteiben, 
wibmen. 

(2»it on, to, with.) 

It is but a trite verse they hare inscribed on 
this monument , fte boben nur einen abgetrofdje; 
nen 93er« auf biefe« Denfmal gefdjrieben ; it is 
inscribed on my memory, e« ift meinem ®e* 
badrtnifje eingepragt ; Byron has inscribed this 
tragedy (Sardanapalus) to GBlhe , &uron $ot 
bitfe* Irauerfpiel ©oet&cn geroibmet; the name 
u>tM which this pillar is inscribed is almost 
effaced, bet 9Umt, womit biefer $fei(et be* 
fdjrteben ift, ift fafi t>etwifd)t. 

To her first parliament she (Elizabeth) had 
expressed a wish that o n her tomb might be 
inscribed the title of the virgin queen. 

(Lingard's History of England.) 

The following epitaph was written by his 
(Richardson's) learned friend Mrs. Carter, but 
is not, we believe, inscribed on his tomb. 

(IV. ScotCs Lives.) 

To the illustrious GUthc a stranger presumes 
to offer the homage of a literary vassal to his 
liege-lord, the first of existing writers, who 
has created the literature of his own country 
and illustrated that of Europe. The unworthy 
production which the author ventures to in- 
scribe to him is entitled Sardanapalus. 

(Byron's Sardanapalus.) 

Insensible , adj. unmerfltd) , unbemetfUdj ; 
unempftnblidj , gefubllos'. 

(SWtt of, to.) 
They are insensible of their loss , fie fuljfen 
ibren 3ierluft nid)t ; he was insensible of danger 
and yet he possessed little courage, cr wot 
flleidjoultig gegen ©efobr unb bo* befof et we* 
nig QJiutb ; he is a prince insensible to all 
reelings or humanity, er ift ein Surft (turner fut 
tille ©efuble betSDienfcbbeit ; addicted to his stu- 
dies he is insensible to all the delights or social 
lire, feinen ©ntwen ergeben, iftet gefubUeS gegen 
ode ©etgnugungen bc« gefeUfd)flftlid)en Sebene. 
My sool 

Ne'er knew how warm the prevalence of 

love, 

How strong a parent's feelings, till this 

hour ; 

Nor was she once insensible to thee 
In all her fervour to assert my fame. 

(Glover's Leonidas.) 

Charles was not ins ens ib le to such dis- 
interested merit. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

I should be wanting to myself, if insen- 
sible to the praise of such a man: and, 
should my approaching interview with him 
and his friend lead to any degree of intimacy 
with both or either, I shall regard our past 
quisitiveabout ,'how ca'n it be entertain- correspondence as one of the **PP*"/J%™J* 
ing to you , that don't know the people , that \ of my l\fe. (Byron s Letters.) 



He innovated on the custom of his subjects, 
er tnacbte 9leuetungen in bet ©ewobnbeit fetnet 
Untertb«nen. 

Inquire ("Enquire), v. n. eta. fid) erhnu 
bigen, ftagen; unterfud)en, jjtufeu, nodjfor* 
feben, etdrtetn. 

(SKit about, after, for, into, of.) 

He inquired about you, et jog Gthinbigungen 
(ollgetnetne) ubet ©te ein ; he has been inquired 
after it , man b<rt fi<b bet ibm batnad) etfuiis 
*igt ; I hare inquired after your health , id) 
babe mid) no* 3btct ®efunb&eit etfunbigt; I 
have inquired (after) the way to the castle, id) 
babe no* bem SBege gum ©djloffe gefragt \ the 
child came to inquire for his aunt , ba6 Jtinb 
f am nod) feinet lante ju fragen ; I have inquired 
for the number or your house , id} babe nad) bet 
*3hunmet 3bre* Saufel geftagt ; I shall inquire 
for it,' id» wetbe batuber (Stfunbigung einjieben ; 
it has been inquired into, mon bat tt unter* 
fud)t, man b fl * fid) barnad) eifnnbigt; did you 
inquire into this important circumstance? $a* 
ben ©ie biefen widjtigen Umftanb gepriift , fid) 
nad) bemfelben etfuntigt? be inquired of roe 
whether I bad really lost his letter, er erfun= 
bigte fid) bei mit, ob id) witflid) feinen Seief 
eertotcn bAtte. 

,ifr. Wharton assented to the remark, and 
inquired kindly after the health of his 
father. (Cooper's Spy.) 

They enquired aft e r all the monuments 
of learning there. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Though perpetually disappointed, he still 
persists, runs after and enquires for it 
(happiness) afresh. (Sterne's Sermons.) 

Miss Peyton detained him for a moment, to 
inquireinto the welfare of Singleton. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

It gave me an opportunity of inquir ing 
a little into my own affairs. 

{Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The provincial judge executed the painful 
duty of enquiring into this fatal trans- 
action. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

She directed Lucy's thoughts to the means 
of inquiring into futurity, — the surest 
mode, perhaps , of shaking the understanding 
and destroying the spirits. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Nelson inquired of him , where his cap- 
tain was? (Southey's Nelson.) 

Caesar eyed his young mistress eagerly, 
until she enquired the price of Harvey. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Inquisitive, adj. neugterig, wifjbegietig, em; 
ftg noebforfdjenb. 

(2)iit about, after, into.) 

Persons inquisitive about (after) news resort 
to this place, Sperfonen, bie neugierig ourtfleuig* 
feiten ftnb, befud>en biefen Ort ; he is inquisitive 
into (after, about) the truth or the gospel , et 
fotidjt bet 2Babjrbett be* <5x5angelium« nad). 

Then as for news, that you are so in 
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Nature has hardly formed a woman ugly 
enough, to be insentib le to flattery upon 
her person. (Chesterfield s Letters.) 

Insinuate, v. a. etn. fanft einbeinge*, fid} 
cinfd)(ei<ben , einfdjmeidjeln , beliebt marfjen; 
einffofen, beibringen, einfleben, ju tjerjiebeit 
geben. 

(Wit into.) 
We bad recourse to medical assistance, but 
the poisoo had already insinuated itself into 
his veins, wit na&mm ju arjflicber $ulfe 3u* 
flurfit, abet bal ©ift tear bereiM in feine Sibern 
gebrungen ; I scorn it to insinuate myself into 
the favour of such a man , tt ift untcr nteiner 
SQJiirbe , mid) bet etnem foldjcn SWonne einjits 
fdjmetdjeln. 

Insist, v. n. auf ernsaS btftt$m, bringen, 
babei be$arren; bet etteaS rerrceilen, fid; ba= 
bei aufbolten. 

(3)1 it on, upon.) 

[To insist, persist, bergl. mem Cfytonbin. 
$onbwortetb. p. 190.] 

i insist on that condition, id) bebarre auf tie* 
fer Webingung ; he likes to inswf on this matter, 
er sermrilt gem bei biefem ®egcnfianbe ; he insists 
upon being paid immediately, er befte^t onf au* 
genblirflitbe iBejabJung ; what I insist upon is a 
mere trifle, id) bebatre auf einer blofren Jflet* 
tiigfett. 

She (Elisabeth) insisted o n his (Essex 1 ) 
constant presence at court, and undertook to 
form the young mind of her favourite : but 
the scholar presumed to dispute the lessons of 
his teacher: and the spirit with which he op- 
posed her chidings, extorted her applause. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 
He then informed me of my mother's death, 
" ' th 

) 



and insisted on my returning home wit 
nim ' (Fielding's Tom Jones 

My wife very strenuously insisted upon 
the advantages that would result from it. 

(Goldsmith's I'icar.) 
Histories are more full of examples of the 
fidelity of dogs than of friends, but I will not 
insist upon many of them, because it is 
possible some many be almost as fabulous as 
those of Py lades and Orestes. 

(Pope's Letters.) 
Inspire, v.a.etn. einarbmen ; einbaudjen; 
einflofcn , etngeben ; begeiftetn. 

(SDiit into, with.) 
Ho inspired him with the notions of honest 
fame , er ffowte ibm bie JPegriffe t»on ebrbarem 
yiiiome em ; humiliation inspired the Polanders 
with rebellion , (Srniebrigung qab fen *Po!en ben 
webanfen jur <Jmj>6rung ein ; he inspires awe 
into every one , er flflfit 3e»em Gbrfurdit ein ; 
these rites cannot inspire? our minds with re 
verence, biefe geierlidjfeiten fonnen unfere Cede 
ntdtt mit @brfurd>t erfullen. 

In this consists the true moral equality of 
mankind , and not in that monstrous fiction, 
which , by in sp i ring false ideas and vain 
expectations into men destined to travel in 



the obscure walk of laborious Itfe, serves only 
to aggravate and imbitter that real inequality, 
which it never can remove. 

(Burke's Reflections.) 

But it was not an easy matter to inspire 
Ferdinand with favourable sentiments. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

They inspired Solyman with the same 
fears , and prevailed on him to issue orders 
for putting to death that young innocent 
prince. (Robertson's Charles F.) 

Sickness is a sort of early old age: it 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly state, 
and inspires us with the thoughts of a 
future, better than a thousand volumes of 
philosophers and divines. (Pope's Letters.) 

He tried in vain to sooth and to inspire 
her with hope. (Robertson's Charles 1'. ) 

It was reasonably required that the master 
should himself possess the virtues with which 
he undertook to inspire his disciples. 

(Gillies' Hist.) 

Two people playing at chess in a corner of 
a room, whilst whist was stirring in the 
centre, would inspire her with insuf- 
ferable horror and ennui. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 
Never was soul in spir' d 
With livelier trust in what it most desired 
Than his. ( Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 



Instead, prey, anflati, flatt. 

(Wit of.) 

95ergl. Stead. 

Instill, v. a. eintrc>felii ; einffAf en, beibringen. 
(3tttt into.) 

He instilled into his son the love of inde- 
pendence , er flopte fetnem ©o&ne bie 8iebe jur 
Unab^dngigfeit ein ; the result shows what prin- 
ciples are instilled into the mind of our youth, 
ba< atcfuUat jeigt , teeld?e ©runbfiifce unferct 3u* 
genb betgebracbt roerben. 

Our adventurer was the third son of an 
eminent citizen, who had taken particular 
care to instill into his mind an early love 
of gain. (Steele's Works. 

How hast thou instil I' d 
Thy malice into thousands, once upright 
And faithful, now prov'd false ? 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 
I shall not dwell any longeron this subject, 
much less run over all the particulars that 
would shew what pains are used to corrupt 
children, and instill principles of vice 
into them. (Locke's Education.) 

Instruct,*, a. lebwn, unterridjten , unter* 
meifen. 

(STOit in.) 

He has instructed his children in history, cr 
$at feine Jttnber in ber 0efdMd>te unterridjtet. 

We were instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering. 

(Marryat's J. Faithful.) 
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i, s. JIUtrfjeug; 

Urfonbt. 

(Sftit in, to, towards.) 
[Instrument, tool, »etgt. 
$anbm5rttrb. p. 191—92. 
He was the instrument in bringing about 
great chauges, tr roar ba« 2Btrfjtuq, nm gtof« 
SBtrdnbtrunatn ^troorjubrinqtn ; be was an 
instrument to deliver our church from her op- 
pressors , tr mar tin 1'itttci , unftrt Jtirdjt von 
tbrtn UntcrtTucf cm ;u hcfreien ; he was an in- 
strument towards a higher end, tr war ba# 
m ittci ju cincm bfiljfrn Srotcft. 

Devotion has often been found a powerful 
ins trument in humanizing the manners 
of ?nen. (Blair's Sermons.) 

„ Vou imagine then u , said But Icy , that 
the Almighty, in times of difficulty , does not 
raise up instruments to deliver his church 
from her oppressors? 

(tV. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

The manner and expression of your letter 
is such , as , 1 trust, will one day make you a 
powerful instrument t o w ards mending 
the present degeneracy. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

Instrumental, adj. aU tin SBrrfjtua,, bits 
nrnb, btb,uljTid), roirffam. 

(9>lit At, to, towards.) 

He was instrumental in spreading sound 
moralityamoug the people , tr tat nutgennrft, 
grfunbt uNoral unttr btmQjolft ju vtrbrtittn; this 
was eminently instrumental to his purpose, 
bits' mar in tintm &o$tn (Brabe ju fcincm 23 orb a* 
btn bitnlid) ; he was not instrumental towards 
(to) it, cr §at t ai.it nid>t btigttrag.tn. 

But you must not suppose , my dear , that I 
will ever be instrumental in suffering 
his honest rival to be the dupe of your ill- 
placed passion. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Insult, v.a.et n. btltibiatn, btfdumv fen . fftyntn, 
fpotttn , ubcnnutbtq unb vcradnltct? bcbantelis . 
(3)iit over.) 



He insulted over 



tt btbanbtltt fit ubtr* 



mutbia. ; he i us it Its over our calamity, tr fpotttt 
ilber unftr Unglutf. 

Insure, r. a. et n. fldjtrn, wficbtrn; affts 
furirtn. 

(Wlit against, at.) 

The ship was insured against all dangers, 
ba« @d>iff mar fltgtn allt ®tfaf>rtn afftfurirt; 
this company insured at a high premium . bitfe 
©tftUfdjaft afftfurirtt }u tintm $o$tn $rtift. 

Intend, v. a. franntn; tttrfldrftn: moUtn, 
tor&abtn; mtintn, btabfidjtigtn ; btflimmtn 
ju — . 

(«TOit by, for, to.) 
What do you inted by it? mn« $abtn ©it ba» 
bti fur tint Hbftdit? he intends his son for a 
soldier , tr beftimmt ftintn ©o$n gum ©oloattns 
ftanbt; this young lady is intended for him, 
bitft junot T am c if! fur i bti btflimmt, birft if! it, m 
^ufttbadjt , bitft foil tr btiratbtn ; it was all in- 
tended for the public good , VQcl Ijatte iai 



offtntlidit SBoBJ jttm 3»tcfe; what do you 
intend to do? ma« ftnb ©it ffiiHtn* ju tffvm i 

My eldest son, George, was bred at Oxford, 
as I intended him fo r one of the learned 
professions. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

In conformity with this system, the senior 
Mr. ft Uar ion had intended his son for a 
soldier. (Cooper's Spy.) 

He whom your aunt in ten ds for you? 

(Goldsmith's She stoops to conquer.) 

He is, at this time, endeavouring to raise a 
sum of money , part of which, in the midst of 
his own distresses , / know he intends fo r 
the service of poor Stanley. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I have employed my time in finishing , cor- 
recting, amending, and transcribing my tra- 
vels , intended for the press , when the 
world shall deserve them. (Swi/i's Letters.) 

The walks, which nature seems to have 
intended for solitude, shade and silence, 
are filled with crowds of noisy people. 

(SmolleCs Clinker.) 

I intend to set out to-morrow, and to 
pass those dreadful Alps so much talked of. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Our second child, a girl , I intended to 
call after her aunt Grissel. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Intent, adj. gtftifftn, tmftg, erbidn, aufmcrf* 
fara, btbacfjt. 

: 'Din on.) 

He was never intent on his safety, er mar nit 
auf fttnt ©idjtrbtit btbadjt; I was very intent 
on it, id) mar ft&r aufmtrffam barauf; he is 
intent on his business, tr if! trpitbt auf ftin 
©tfdjdft. 

Columbus, still intent on discovering the 
mines which yielded gold, continued to inter- 
rogate all the natives with whom he had any 
intercourse, concerning their situation. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Intercede, v. n. bajroifdnn ftin, tritlttt; «er* 
mitttln, ftd? »tr»tnbtn, bitten. 

(aWit for, with.) 

She is interceded for, tt if* fur fit gtbtttn ; 
he was interceded for several times , man $at 
mclime 9Walt fur ibn gtbtttn ; be was so kind as 
to intercede for me, tr mar fo gut, fid) fur mid) 
|u ttrmtnbtn ; does he deserve to be interceded 
for? vtrbitnt tr, baf man fid) ftintr anntbmt? 
nobody interceded with him/or them, Slieinanb 
bat fur fit bti i$m. 



, *. 33ort$til; 3tn«; (Siatnnub; 
S^tilna^mt ; Inftbtn , ©influfc. 

(2)1 it at, in, with.) 
I have put out the money at interest, id) babe 
ba* ®tlb auf 3inftn ausflttban; he has no interest 
at all at court, tr bat bureaus' ftintn (Sinflufj 
bti ^oft ; he is in my interest, tt ift auf mtintr 
©titt ; I have no interest in it , id) bin babti 
nidbt btt^tiligt ; 1 have a small interest in this 
manufactory, id) pabt t intn fltintn 41 n t bcil an bit* 
ftr ORanufaftur ; he had an interest in a vessel, 
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er $atte etttrn ©cbiffe'toart ; be got «n interest 
with him, tr brad)te i$n auf feine ©cite, gereann 
ibn fur fid) ; he lost bis interest with the prince, 
er vtrlor fcin Mnftfjtn bti tern gurften. 

/ am deeply grateful for the interest 
you are pleased to take in me — but I am the 
chief and head of my family. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

„Nor can I deny," continued he, „but I 
have an interest in being the first to de- 
liver this message, as I expect for my reward 
to be honoured with her hand as a partner. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

Having some interest with the gover- 
nors of a charity school, Mr. Drummond lost 
no time in procuring me admission. 

(Marryat's J. Faithful.) 

Interest, v. a. bttfyeiltgen, 2lntbtil nef;men, 
interefftren, betreffen, angeben ; auf etrea* totr* 
fen; X$eilnabme etnfloBen, anjte&en, ein* 
nc$men, ruf)ren, bereegen. 

fflitfor, in.) 
I am not less interested for bim than yon, 
id) nebme nid>t reeniger Slntbttl an itm all ©ie ; 
I shall interest my self for him, itb werbe mid) 
fur ibn inttreffiren, frtne ^artci erqrcifrn ; I will 
interest myself in your favoured) will mid) 3f}rrr 
annctymen j was he interested in the funds ? 
rear et bet ben %t>nM brtfjeifigt? he is greatly 
interested in this affair , bitfe ©a(he gebt ibn 
feljr an; he interested himselT never in the 
welfare of the people, tr litfl fid) ba« ©lud U8 
33o(U« nie angtftgen fein. 

Yet still I am more puzzled why you should 
interest yourself for his success. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I am so detached from all the world, have 
so few in whom I am inter es ted, or who 
are interested in me, that my very state 
of destitution gives me independence. 

(fV. Scott's Antiquary.) 

The ladies of the Wharton family had 
collected about a window, deeply interest- 
ed in the scene we have related. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

My feelings had become strongly inter- 
ested in the progess of this family story, 
and, as it was a fine evening, I offered to 
accompany him. (IV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

Interfere, v. n. jufammftiftojien, einanber 
entgtgtn fein ; ftd> in etrea* mifdjen , fid) eitu 
mengen, Jtbeil nebjnen. 

(SDiit in, with.) 

I don't like to interfere with (in) such dis- 
putes, id) miftbe mid) nicbt grrn in fold>e ©trtis 
tigftitcn; has he really interfered with you? 
if* er 3bnen reirflid) in ©en Jtauf gefadrn ? this 
interferes with my business, bit* fcldgt in mein 
Sod) tin, tbut mtintr ©ad)t Gintraa; I did not 
interfere with his choice , id) rear u)ra in ftintr 
SBabl nidu binberlid). 

The war did not interfere with the 
traffic of the pedlar. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Miss Peyton had pleasantly insisted that 



the absence of her nephew should in no i 
into rfe re with the regular hours she had 
established. (Cooper's Spy.) 

I hope my private affections will never i li- 
ter fer e with my public duty. 

(IV. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

In conformity with this system , the senior 
Mr. Wharton had intended his son for a sol- 
dier; but a natural imbecility of character 
in his child interfered with his wishes. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Intermeddle, v. n. fid) in etreal (unbtrufen) 
mengen, in* SHittel freten. 

(<Kit with.) 

The Freoch intermeddled with the affairs of 
the Belgians , bie ftrantcfen mcngten fid) in bie 
«ngelegenbtittn btr SJelgier. 

Intoxicate, v. a. btraufd)tn; bet$6rtn, be* 
jaubern. 

(SRit with.) 

He is daily intoxicated with brandy , tr if} 
tdgltd) von Srannireein rrunftn ; this news in- 
toxicated my mind with joy , bicfe 9cad>rid)t 
ma(6te mid) freubetrunfen ; Napoleon was t'n- 
toxicated with his power, Starr-leon rear ven 
feiner SWadtf btraufebt ; he is intoxicated with 
love , er ifl liebetmnfcn ; OHr young people are 
intoxicated with this idea , unfere jungen Seute 
flub von bitftm ©ebanfen ( beraufebt ) tinges 
nommen. 

Intrench , v. a. et n. einfdmeiben ; verfdjans 
3en ; eingreifen, ©ingriff tbun, beeinfrdebtigen. 
(QJtit on.) 

He is said to intrench on the rights of the 
people, man faqi, bap er bie dted)tebe€ 93c(fe6 be* 
eintrdd)tige ; he intrenched on my estate as you 
know, er mafite fid) tneine* <Mute# an, reie ©ie 
reifftn ; never intrench on truth , beeintrdd)ttge 
nie bie SBab^beit. 

Introduce , v. a. etnfu$ren, befannt mad>en ; 
^eibetfu^rtn, anfbringen. 

(9)} it into, to.) 

[To introduce , present, vtrgl. mtin ©tyios 
nbm. £anb»orterb. p. 194.] 

I have been introduced into this society last 
night, id) bin aeftern ftbenb in biefer ©efelltcbaft 
befannt gemacfat reorben , tingrfufjrt re or ben ; he 
has introduced me into the drawing room , er 
bat micb in bae ©tftllfdMfrtjtmmer (Strfamnu 
lungftjimmer) gefubrt; it is he who introduced 
these ideas into my mind , er bat mir bitfe 33t- 
grifft btigebtiid)t ; he has promised to introduce 
me to the prince, tr bvit tierfprodxn, midj niit bem 
$rin}<n befannt ju mndsen, mid) bemfelben vor* 
ftufirflen ; that's (he book by which he his in- 
troduced himself to (he public, bal iftta« 8ud>, 
reoburd) er fid) bem $ublifum befannt (jemadjt 
bat. 

„// is remarkable/* cried Mr. Burchell, 
„thal both the poets {Ovid and Gay) you 
mention have equally contributed to intro- 
duce a false taste into their respective 
countries, by loading all their lines with 
epithets. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 
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Three gentlemen /»•/,.< "f/ j 
intro due ed to the stranger. 

(fV. Scott's Guy Mannering.) 

„The Lord Keeper," he said, bowing to 
Lady Ash ton, „hasjust introduced tome 
his daughter as his wife." 

(tV. Scott's Bride.) 

I made her a visit, having been formerly 
introduced to the honor of her acquaint- 
ance. (Steele's frorks.) 

Intrude, v.n. et a. einbrina/n, fid) aufbringen, 
aufjwingen , jubrtnglicb fld> emmifdjen: fid) 
etntrdnflen , ©inqrifft t^Ult ; befd}n>frlirf? fats 
lew, uberidftig fein, ftoren. 

(9Rit into, on, upon.) 
To intrude, obtrude, t>ergl. mein ©tjnonDm. 
~aab»6rtnb. p. 194.] 
He intruded himself into this company, tt 
brdngtc fid) in biefe <8cfett fib aft tin; be intrudes 
himself into every thing, er mengt fid) in "Miti ; 
I won't intrude on (upon) yon at this boor, 
id) teifl 3bnen gu biefer ©tunbe ni(bt beffbmerlid) 
fatten ; he intruded upon {on) (intruded him- 
self into) the estate of bis neighbour, er be* 
mddjtigte fid) be« ©ute« fcinee 9iad>6ot«. 

Aay , so motley a thing is good company, 
that many people, without birth, rank or 
merit, intrude into it by their own for- 
wardness, and other slide into it by the pro- 
tection of some considerable person; and 
some even of indifferent characters and morals 
make part of it. ( Chesterfield's Letters. ) 

She starts — she flies — who dares so rude 
On her sequester' d steps intrude? 

(Penrose's Poems.) 

That honest gentleman , though somewhat 
abashed by the effect of his first introduction, 
advanced with confidence, and hoped he did 
not intrude upon the ladies. 

(W. Scott's Guy Mannering.) 

From an unwillingness to intrude upon 
the rather studied taciturnity of his guest, he 
several times hesitated, before he could ven- 
ture to make any further remark. 

(Coopei J s Spy.) 



v. a. anverrrauen. 
(SWit to, with.) 
He has been intrusted to my care, er ifi meiner 
©crgfalt am>ertraut worben ; shall 1 intrust this 
secret to him? foil id) ibtn biefea ©tbeimnifj ana 
tterrrauen ? whatever is intrusted to tradition is 
soon obscured, toat and) bcr $rabition anver* 
trout ftirb, tvirb balb toerbnnfelt ; I have intrusted 
him with all my money, irt> babe i$m mein ganie* 
®etb anoertraut; it is 1 alone who was in- 
trusted with that secret, mir afietn ttmrbe ba« 
@eb«imnif anvertraut; if you please to intrust 
me with ibis business (obet this business to 
■e) , wenn @ie mir gcfdttlgfl biefes" ®efd)dft an* 
vertraucn woflen. 

Are you prepared to pierce my heart for 
its fidelity , with the very weapon which my 
rash confidence intrusted to your grasp ? 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 



As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, 
I was wilting enough to entrust him w ith 
this commission. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

It was peculiar to the Lacedaemonian armies 
to contain , comparatively , few men not in- 
trusted with some share of subordinate 
command. (Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Inure, v. a. geroobnm; getsdbn(id) treiben; 
fid) an tttnat geroftbnen , tt grn>o$nt werben, 
fid) ab&drttn gegen — . 

(3Hit to.) 

He inured himself early to hardships , er ge« 
vobnte fid) frub an SJefdiwetben ; I will inure 
my body to toil , id) will metnen Jtorper gegen 
befdjwertitbe Srbeit abbdrten ; since you are 
going to Russia you must inure yourself to 
cold , ba ©te nad) 9tujilanb geben , 'muffen @te 
fid) an £dlte gewdbnen ; it will be bard to inure 
him to German life , tt tvirb fd)Wer fein, ibn an 
beutfd)e« fieben ju gewdbnen. 

Yet Talgol was of courage stout, 
And vanquished ofCner than he fought: 
Inur'd to labour, sweat and toil, 
And like a champion shone with oil. 

(Butler's Iludibras.) 

For this most important business of their 
manhood, they (the Spartans) were still 
farther prepared, by being inured, even 
in their tender years, to a life of hardship 
and severity. (Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate, 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

Inveigh, v. n. bitter tabeln, fdjellen, fd)md$en, 
lofigt'eben. 

(Wit against.) 
He was inveighed against for this bad in- 
scription , er nnirbe fe$r getabelt weaen biefer 
fcb(ed)t(U 3nfdjrift; there arc many things 
which ought to be inveighed against, tt gicbt 
»ieie $inge , welcbe fe&r getabelt werben follten ; 
it is in vain to inveigh against it, tt ift »er= 
geben*, anf bajfelbe lc«jujie&en. 

Invest, v. a. befleiben ; befetynen, bcflaUcn, 
einfefeen ; ermddjttgen, ertbetlen, geben ; fcbmiU 
den, jieren, ffeioen; antegen (etne ©ummc) ; 
berennen, einfeblie^en (etne ©tabt). 
(Wit in, with.) 

I wished lo invest myself in this character, 
id) wunfdjte midt ju biefem {Range gu ertyeben ; he 
has invested a small sum in the Bank of Eng- 
land, er bat eine fleine Suittmt bei ber eng(ifd)en 
33anf angelegt ; I have invested the money in 
lands, id) babe bat ®e(b in Sdntereien angelegt; 
the prince invested him with this dignity and 
besides with many titles , ber $Brtnj befleibete 
ibn mit biefer S&urbe unb aufserbent mit »ieleu 
Uttetn; I hope lo be invested with this office, 
id) bcff« « in biefe6 2lmt eingefr^t gu werben ; I 
have invested him with full power, id) babe ibn 
ermdd)tigt, cine 93cllmad)t geaeben. 

To invest myself in the character as 
speedily as I could, J instantly borrowed the 
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old man'* knife, and, talcing up the loaf, cut 
myself a hearty luncheon. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

As soon as a youth, born of free parents, 
had attained the age of manhood, he was in- 
troduced into the general council of his 
countrymen, solemnly invested with a 
shield and spear, and adopted as an equal 
and worthy member of the military common- 
wealth. [Gibbon's History.) 

This young prince having been intrusted 
by his father, according to the practice of the 
Sultans in that age, with the government of 
several different provinces , was at that time 
invested with the administration in Diar- 
bequir, the ancient Mesopotamia, which 
Solyman had wrested from the Persians, and 
added to his empire. (Robertson's Charles F.) 

On December 16. 1651 he (Cromwell) was 
invested with the title of Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. (Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

Early in life he found himself invested 
with ample revenues. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

Major-generals were invested with 
powers the most arbitrary and oppressive. 

(LingarcTs Hut. of Engl.) 

Invite, t>. a. einlaben ; reijen, lorfen, uberoben. 
(SDht to.) 

I have been invited to dine at his villa , t'dj 
bin jum SWitrag«ma$(e in fcinem Sanb^aufe eingts 
laben worben ; Ihe weather invites us to an ex- 
cursion, ba« Cffietter tabet un« ju cittern 9lu«fluqe 
<in ; are you invited to the wedding? ffnb ©it 
jur •§odt$eit cingelaben? he invited me to stand 
godfather to his child , er bat midj ju ©euatter 
gebeten ; the flavour of these peaches invites me 
to cat some of them, ber aOoblgtrud) biefer 
*PflrRdjen macbt mir 8uft, einige ju effen. 

The young cardinal having expressed a 
desire to attend divine service in the church 
of the Reparata, on the ensuing sunday, 
being the 26th day of April 1478, Lorenzo 
invited him and his suite to his house 
in Florence. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

In Scotland is universally retained the 
custom, now disused in England, of in- 
viting the relations nf the deceased to the 
interment. (fF. Scott's Guy Mannering.) 

Irreconcilable, adj. um>erfi?bnlidj ; unbe* 

fte&bar, un&ereinbar. 

(Sfttt to, with.) 

His conduct is not irreconcilable with (to) 
his principles, fein SBetragen ift mit fetnen ©runb* 
fd&en md>t unwereinbar ; such a behaviour is 
irreconcilable to ( with ) the rules of good 
breeding, ein folcbe* JBetraoen wertnigt (td> mit 
ben JReodn ber gufen «ebtn«art (ce« 2Boblftans 
be*) nidit. 

Irrelevant, adj. unanwenbbar, ynxdloi, ber 
©adje fremb, ni<bt baju gebortg. 

(SDiit to.) 

All you say is irrelevant to ihe cause we are 
speaking of, ?Me«, ma« @ie fagen, if) oufben I 
$toje$ , t>on bem mic fpredjen , nicbt anwenbbar. • 



Issue, v. n. et a. fcerfommen, $errub>en , cut* 
foringen ; auelaufm ; au«liefern, au«a,eben, in 
Umlauf fejen. 

mit by, from.) 
This paper money was issued by the French 
Republic, biefe* 3}aj>iergelb bat bte franjcfifAe 
SHepublif an«geiieben ; this rivulet issues from 
the spring ou that hill, biefer Sad) fommt au« 
ber Cuellc auf jenem $u$tl ; the blood issued 
from his wound, ba«l8lut lief aufl feincr2Bunb«i 
it was issued from my storehouse, el murbe au9 
meinem 3ttaga)tne an ggel iff m; the prolits issuing 
from his lands is but small , ber (Srtrag von fei* 
tten fidnbereien ift nur gering. 

The paper money issued by Congress was 
familiarly called continental money. 

(Coopers Spy.) 
Not distant far from thence a murm'nng 

sound 

Of waters issued from a cave. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 
Towards this spot Hurley guided Morton, 
who was surprised, as he approached it , at 
the multifarious confusion of sounds which 
issued from its precincts. 

(fF. Scott's Old Mortality.) 



•J. 

Jra I mis. adj. eiferfudjtig ; eifrig, beforgt; 
argmobnifdj , mifitrauifdj ; beforgt urn — ; niel 
$altenb auf — ; ftd> furdtfenb »or — . 
(3»it of.) 

A Frenchman is rarely jealous of his wife, 
etn ftranjofe ift felten auf feine %ran eiferfuAtta, ; 
he is jealous of his honour, er bait auf feine 
(i6re; be jealous of public censure, furdjttt 
<5ud? »or einem tiffentlidje* label. 

Though all reverenced the disinterested 
virtue of Doria, and admired his talents, not 
a few were jealous of that ascendant 
which he had acquired in the councils of the 
commonwealth. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 
Then Reason grew jealous of Folly's 

gay cap, 

Had he that on, he her heart might entrap. 

(Th. Moore's National Airs.) 

A people thus jealous of their persons, 
and careless of their possessions, must have 
been totally destitute of industry and the arts, 
but animated with a high sense of honour and 
independence. (Gibbon's History.) 

He (Solyman) was jealous of his author- 
ity, sudden as well as furious in his anger, 
and susceptible of all that rage of love, which 
reigns in the East, and often produces the 
wildest and most tragical effects. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

Jeer, '.a. etn. febrauben, fticfjcln, tti&ctn, 
netfen, auftieb>n, bo&nen, fatten, terfobnen. 
(9ttit at.) 
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Why did yon jeer at him? watum jogen Sic 
ibn auf ? 1 don't care for his jeering at me, id* 
madje mix ant feinem SBifceln nid)t«. 
Jest, 5. (SAcrj, ©fcafj. 

((Wit/or, ill, tn/o, of, upon.) 

He did it only »'« (/or) et t$at e« Mo« 
au« @fca§; I »«'d it t» /«*! aud doI in earnest, 
id) fagte e« im Sbage unb nidjt im (Srnfle; I 
donH like to see so serious a subject turned 
into a jest, id) fann'l nid)t leiben, bat man cincn 
fo ernften ©egenftanb in eincn ©cberj terwanj 
belt ; do not make a jest of his misery , fcberjc 
nicbt ubcr ftin (Jlenb; he is full of jests, cr n't 
toiler (ufltger (Sinfiitle , rdnfevott ; he has put a 
jest upon ine, er bat mid} ttexirt, gefdjraubt ; he 
breaks his jests upon every thing, cr fdjer jt, 
madjt fidj lufiig, uber 3UUS. 

i?«r tn Me*e rfoyj men of sense make a jest 
o f all this grandeur and dignity. 

{Berkeley's Jlciphron.) 

He occupied an apartment at the fFallace 
Inn, cracked his jest with impunity even 
upon mine host himself, and lived in respect 
and observance with the chambermaid, host- 
ler, and waiter. (fF. Scott's Bride.) 

Jest, v. n. \6ttx\exi, foafcen ; fbotten. 

(5Dlit about, at, on.) 
[To jest, joke, make game of, sport, tergl. 
mein ®miom?m. $anb»orterb. p. 199 ] 
He attempts lo make it laughable by jesting 
about it , er terfudjt tt ldd)erlid) in macfcen, in* 
bent er barubet fdjerjt; he was pleased to jest 
at me, tt beliebte tbm, uber mid) ju t>c<tten i_ they 
jested on his nose, fie fdjerjten uber feine Slafe ; 
do no\ jest on his infirmities, fdjerje nidjt uber 
feine ©ebrecblidjfeiten. 
He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. 

(Shakspeare's Borneo and Juliet.) 

Lewis the fourteenth j e s I e d sometimes ©>t 
his own ignorance, and there were other de- 
fects in his character owing to his education, 
which he did not see. 

(Bolingbroke's Letters.) 

I think you would not jest on such a 
subject, yet it seems impossible you can be in 
earnest. (fF. Scott's Bride.) 

Jes ting on such a subject is cruel. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Join, v. a. et n. fiigen, binben, verbinben ; fid) 
*erbinben, tereintgen; einfiimmen; angrenjen. 

(Sfliit in, to, with.) 
They joined in some great undertakings, fie 
tocrbanben fid) ju einigen gropen llnternebmuiigen ; 
he joined in the discourse , er lief ftd) mit in 
baS ©efredd) ein : I joined in his praise , id) 
fnmmte in fein Sob ein ; he joins to the charms 
of conversation those of genius, crterbinbet 
fcie JReije bet Unterbaltung mit benen be« <&eiftc6 ; 
it mast be joined to the verb , tt muji mit rem 
j-Jeilworte serbunben werben ; my garden joins 
to his , mein ©arttit ftopt an ben feinigen ; there 
1 join with vou , barin balte id) e S mit 3bnen ; 
he has joined iuteresl with me , er bat genuine 
fdjaftlidje <£acbe mit mir gemadjt. 



When he had finished his own task, he 
would join in Tier's, and enter into a close 
conversation. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

As their niece j oined in their entreaties, 
I complied. (Go Idsm ith 's Ficar, ) 

They joined in desiring him to speak 
his mind, and gathering round him, he pro- 
ceeded as follows. (Franklin's [Forks.) 

I never will j o in in ridiculing a friend. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

— while your tyrants join'd in hate, 
you never join'd in love I 

( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Come, come, 'tis not that she paints so ill 
— but when she has finished her face, she 
joins it so badly to her neck, that she 
looks like a mended statue. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

,,Perhaps, ti cried he, ,,there may be some 
such monsters as you describe, of great vices 
joined to great virtues. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Let custom, from the very childhood , have 
joined figure and shape to the idea of God, 
and what absurdities will that mind be liable 
to, about the deity? 

(Locke's Human Understanding.) 

Pimilico and Knightsbridge are now almost 
joined to Chelsea and Kensington. 

{Smaller a H. Clinker.) 

Joke, s. ©djerj, @paf, Jturjweil. 

((Kit in, upon.) 
I said it in joke, id) fagte e« im ©cberje; we 
put (passed) a joke yon him, mit baben ©pafj 
mit i§m getrieben, baben ifjn aufgeaogen. 

Joke, v. n. fdjetjen, foa&en, fdjdfern, ©djetj, 

SPoffen, Jlurjmeil treiben. 

(Wlit upon.) 

I should like to joke upon him, id) modjte ibu 
getn aufjieben ; if ever he jokes upon any body, 
it is always with good-nature, wenn er je einen 
aufjiebt, fo ift tt immer mit ©utmutbigfeit. 

Jole, *: SBange. 

(SNit by.) 

I have seen them check by jole, id) babe fie 
tertraulid), bidjt neben einanber gefeben. 

Joy,*. Sreuee; grobtirfrfeit, JCergniigen ; 8ufh 
barfeit ; 2BobJ, $eil, ©hid. 

(SKit at, for, of.) 
[Joy, gladness, mirth; pleasure, joy, de- 
light , charm , tergl. mem (Sijnomjm. -&anbs 
reorletb. p. 201 unb 289.] 
The joy I felt at vour arrival, tic Tv rente, 
meldje id) uber 3&re "Hnfitnft cmpfanb ; the child 
leapt for joy, ta« Stint bupfte »Pr 8«ube; I 
wish (give) you joy of your nephew , id) gra* 
tulire 5f)tien ju 3b rtm ^<ff«"- 

The joy, therefore, of the court, at 
Nelson's success, was in proportion to the 
dismay from which that success relieved them. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 
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In the Jirst place then , / wish you joy of 
your niece; for I was brought to bed of a 
daughter Jive weeks ago. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Judge, v.n.eta. urtBe i(en ; abnrt$etten, bcs 
utt&etlen; ri&tcn, entfdjeiben, Dcrbammen. 
(SDIit by, from, of.) 

You are not yel able to judge of our litera- 
ture, ©ie fSnnen unfere Sitevatur nod) nid»t be= 
urt$eiten; I judge of h im by myself, id) fdiltepe 
toon mir ouf ibn ; I nave judged by the hand- 
writing; who is (he author of the letter, id* babe 



be! S3ritfe« iftj I judged from his manner 
urtbetlte nad) feiner SJfanicr. 



feel if in their 
udsmith s Ficar.) 



auf ber £anfcjd)rift _gefd)toffen, reer ber JUetfafJer 

J id) 

/ft? frequently misplace esteem 

By judging men by what they seem. 

(Gay r s Fables.) 

I judge thee b y thy mates ; 
It is for God to judge thee as thou art. 

(Byron's Deformed Transformed.) 

0 teach him, while your lessons last, 
To judge the present by the past. 

(IF. ScotCs Hokeby.) 

The IFhartons, judging from his 
manner, thought he was about to proceed in 
quest of the objects of his enquiries. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

But thou canst j u d g e of me more kindly 

now. 

(Byron's ill. Fa Hero.) 

fFe are not to judg e of the feelings of 
others by what we might 
place. (Go 

True glory, he (Cicero) says, is not the 
empty blast of popular favour, or the applause 
of a giddy multitude; but the consenting 
praise of all honest men , and the incorrupt 
testimony of those who can judge o f excel- 
lent merit. (Middleton s Life of Cicero.) 

Jump , v. n. faring™ , §ubfen ; fg. ubertins 

ftimmen, firf) »ertrag<n, *affen. 
(3P?tt for, from, over, together, upon, with.) 

My child jumped for joy , metn Jtinb foran 
ttOt »reube ; I jumped from rock to rock , id 
fbrang con rjelfen }u ftelfen; he jumped orer 
this canal , <r {prang utcv biefen Jtanal ; I have 
jumped over it, id> paht ti ttberfprungeit, ubtr* 
6in ge$ube(t; wits always jump together, (prov.) 
21>i& unbSBifc geftllt fid) getn; he jumped upon 
the nag, er fprang auf ben Jttebber ; it jumped 
with his humor, ti ftimmte mit ftintr Saune 
uocrtin. 

/ like his hobby passing well, however, 
which is, a bigoted devotion to old English 
manners and customs; it jumps a little 
with my own humour, having as yet a lively 
and unsated curiosity about the ancient and 
genuine characteristics of my fatherland. 

(fF. living's Br'acebridge Hall.) 

The little spaniel jumped fr o m the sofa, 
and barked most furiously at the exposure. 

(Manyat's Jac. Faithful.) 



Junior, adj. et subst. funger, ber, bie 3ttngere. 

(9Hit by.) 

He is my junior by two years , er ifi greet 
3obre junger aid id). 
His wife was not of his opinion — 
His j u nior she By thirty years. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Justle, v. a. etn. fiofcen ; anfiof en , Banbges 
mein roerben, ringen, fdmbfen. 

(9Kit against, for, off, out-of.) 

We justled against each other, reir fiiejien an 
einanber; they justled for it, fie fdmbttenbarum ; 
I have justled it off the table, id) babe ee" von 
bent I :id)c gefiofien; is it I who have justled 
the book out of its place? babe id) bad Sud) 
attfl feiner ©telle gefiopen? 

Jut, v. ti. Bewortagen, 6tnau<ragen, Beroor* 
fieben. 

(3)iit into, of.) 
He is buried on that part which juts into 
the sea, er ifi auf bem $.bei(e begraben, reeld)er 
in bie See Binau«ragt; it seems lo jut out of 
the poem , ti fdjtint au« bem ®ebtd)te Bet»orju= 
fie&eit. 



Keep, v. ir. a. et n. Batten; beGaften, bes 
Baubten , baben ; aufbeBalten , aufbetuaBren, 
bereafcren ; $uten , 2luffid)t baben , beroaefcen, 
befdmfcen; befreien ; erbalten, unterBalten, 
trnabven ; beobadjten, aueuben; feiern; bear: 
beiten, bauen; verrealten; abbatten; fid) gaU 
ten, bauern, fortfabren, fortfefcen, bleiben; 
reebnen; fid) ait fa (ten , tangefein, jogern. 

(3)itt aloof, at, away, down, off, on, out, out- 
of, to, under, up, up. to, with.) 

He knows to keep a mau aloof, er »erfie$t e£, 
einen abrodrte' ju balm:; we kept aloof, n>ir 

Jiclten un« oberfcalb be* 2Binbe«, luwndrtt; 
am kept at a shilling a day, id) tverbc fur ei- 
nen ©djttltng tdgtid) befoftigt ; he kept me at 
bay, er bielt mid) Bin; it keeps away the flies, 
efl bdtt bie Stiegen ab ; he kept down his ene- 
mies, er brurfte feine fteinbe nteber ; he kept down 
the price or sugar, er Bielt ben$rei6 be« 3urfec* 
ntebrig; I kept him off horn doing it , id) Bielt 
ibn ab, ti ;u tbun; this umbrella does not keep 
offKhe rain, biefer ©djirm bdtt ben 0tegen nidjt 
ab ; keep off! btei ©djritte t>um fieibe ! he keeps 
his horses on oats , er fnttert feine ?Pferbe mit 
^afer; he kept on relating his adventures , er 
fubr fort, feine Slbenteuer au erjdblen j I shall 
keep him out, lib wetbe ipn nidjt beretn fnffen; 
I kept him out of j&il , id) rettete ibn vet bem 
Oefdngniffe ; I kept out of his sight, id) Bielt 
mid) tor tbm terborgen ; 1 II keep this chair to 
myself, id) retfl biefen CttiBl fftt mid) felbfi be* 
Bolten ; he keeps to his promise, er Bdtt fein 
93erfbrecben ; 1 kept him to his studies , id) bid t 
ibn jum ©rubiren on; I shall keep to it, id) 
reerbe mid) baran Balten, mid) barauf legen ; he 
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keeps to a diet , ec lult fctnc T car ; the Rus- 
sians keep under the Polaoders , tic JRuffen 
Ijalten bit Sflolen im 3«ume ; I cannot keep him 
under, id} fann tb> md)t begrotngen ; he cool d 
ne\er keep under bis passions, ft fonntt nit 
fehte Seibenfdjaften im 3aume bolter ; I shall 
keep up a correspondence with ihis gentleman, 
id; trerbe mit biefem SOianne einen sBriefroeebfel 
lintrrhalten ; ibe artillery kept up a heavy fire, 
tie Mrtillerie unterbielt em tegelutiijiige* fteuer; 
he keeps up a parade, et fubrt gtojjen ©toat; 
Ihey cuuld not keep up the price , fie fonnten 
ben $rei« nidit in bit «§6b> fatten; keep up the 
stove, unterbaltt bal Setter (imOftn); he has 
kept up his credit, er $at feinen Jlrebit erljalten; 
he keeps up, et bleibt auf , barf nicfet ba« Jfiette 
$uttn \ he kept up to (with) him, er t$at ct i$m 
glticb , bitlt @d>titt mit ibm. 

For this purpose he (Cromwell) asked ques- 
tions, or threw out insinuations in their hear- 
ing ; now kept them aloof with an air of 
reserve and dignity, now put them off their 
guard by condescension, perhaps, by buffoon- 
ery. (LingaroTs Hist, of Engl.) 

In a few minutes I was snoring upon two 
chairs, cook having covered me up with her 
apron to keep away the flics. 

(Marry at's Jac. Faithful.) 

His (CromwelCs) strong and skilful grasp 
kept down a nation of enemies that must 
naturally , to judge from their numbers and 
inveteracy, have overwhelmed him. 

(Hallam's Constit. Hist.) 

The time will come they will renew that 

order, 

But keep o ff from me till "'tis issued. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

Let us keep to companions of our own 
rank. (Goldsmith'' s Ficar.) 

Here is your candle, you keep your father 
u p beyond his usual hour. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Ke ep up the stove — / will myself to the 
cellar. (Byron's iFerner.) 

The Fakirs who kept up the perpetual 
Lamp in her sister's tomb, meekly ascended 
the palankeen prepared for her. 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

It is singular what an active correspondence 
is kept up among literari/ antiquaries. 

(IF. Irving '* Bracebridge Hall.) 

They kept up the Christmas carol, sent 
true love - knots on Falentine morning, and 
religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas-eve. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Let us have a bottle of the best gooseberry- 
wine, to keep up our spirits. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Hick, v. a. etn. ftojien; tun mi auafdjfagen ; 
ftamjjfcn ; fig. gegenfheien , fid) gtgtn erroaft 
auflebnen. 

(SDiit about, against, at, down, on, out, up.) 

The straw had been kicked about by travel- 
lers, bie dleifenben batten baft @tto$ mit ben 
gufen umfctr geftrfcen; the horse kicked at 
(against) me , ba* $fetb febfog nad) mir ; if he 



comes again he shall be kicked down stairs, 
tvenn er wieber fommt , foil et bie Xtepfe &inun= 
tet geftofcen merben ; a king kick his secretary 
on the shins , etn Jtonig feinen ©eeretatr auf bie 
iipd)tenbttne ftofien ; he was kicked out of the 
room, er mutbe mit ftuprtitten au< bem 3imt»er 
gejagt ; the horse kicked up his heels , ba* 
Uiferb fd)(ug au<; he has kicked up his heels, 
(vulg.) er h-.it in! <8ra« gebiffen; fate has ever 
kicked me up and down, *ba« ©<f)tdfal $at mid} 
immer bin unb bet gerootfen. 

The place was littered with wet straw that 
had been kicked about by travellers and 
stable-boys. 

(IF. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

The King (Frederick the Great of Prussia) 
flew into a passion and kicked him violent- 
ly on the shins. (Brougham's Statesmen.) 

Meantime his affairs at home went upside 
down, and his two brothers had a wretched 
time; where his first houtade was to kick 
both their wives one morning out of doors, 
and his own too. (Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

Kind, adj. gut, gutig, mofclwoUenb ; liebteicb, 
fteunblidj, attig ; angene$m- 
(SDiit to.) 

He will be kind enough (so kiwi as to , so 
kind and — ) to inform you of it , er toitb bie 
©ute $a6en, .Bie baton gu benadmdjttgen ; he 
has always been kind to me , er ift immer gutig 
gegen mid) getcefen ; he sent kind wishes to 
me, er liefi mid) freunblid) grujien. 

Harley looked on his ring — ^ he put 'a 
couple of guineas into the man's hand: „be 
kind to that unfortunate" — he burst into 
tears, and left them. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Kiss, v. a. fuffen. 

(9Kit to.) 

I kissed my hand to him , id) toatf i$m tine 
tfufibanb ju. 

The ardent girl kissed her hand to him 
as he retired , and then instantly applying it 
with its beautiful fellow to her burning 
cheeks, ran into her own apartment to hide 
her confusion. (Cooper's Spy.) 



Knack, .v. ©ptefjeug, ©pittnwf; £anbgriff, 

"ift; 



Jtunftgriff, ©riff; ein feintr ©trtidj ; 2Bt 
Btttigftit, ©tteonbtbtit. 

(SRit at, in, of.) 
He has a knack at gaming, ex ift ausgefernr 
auf BiMcleii, gtfdnrft im vpieWn; he has • 
knack in complimenting that pleases me, fetne 
SBeife hi fomrfimentirtn gefdftt mit ; he has got 
the knack o/il, tt $at tj meg. 

Kneel, v. ir. n. fnien. 

(STOit at, before, down, to.) 
He knelt at the altar, tr fnittt tor bem %U 
tatt bm ; he knelt before the image , tr fniete 
»ot bem SBilbe ; they all knelt down, fie fnieten 
a((e nieber ; he was obliged to kneel to tbo bust 
of the king, er tmifte »or ber 93ufte btl Jfcnig* 
I nitbtrfmen. 
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Then a t the altar Wilton kneels, 
And Clare the spur* bound on his heels. 

(W- Scott's Marmion.) 

Kneeling, pale 
With pious awe, b efore that Silver Veil. 

( Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

The inhabitants unanimously knelt down 
to kiss the hand of the Lord Abbot, a cere- 
mony which even the monks were often con- 
demned to. % [W, Scott's Monastery.) 

Such was the Essence that in Adam dwelt, 
To which all Heav'n, except the Proud 

One* knelt. 

* Lucifer (Eblis). 

(Th. Moore's LaUa Rookh.) 

Rut hearts fell off, that ought to twine, 
And man profan'd what God hath given, 
Till some were heard to curse the shrine, 
Where others knelt to heaven. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Knit, v. reg. et ir. a. et n. ffriden ; fiiufcfen ; 
binben, wbinben, sereinigen. 

(2)iit in, into, up.) 

We are knit together in love , h>ir finb bttrrfj 
Siebe terbunben ; I have knit the ribbaud into a 
knot, id? l:ate tat SJanb fefi jugefnupft ; shall I 
knit it up? foil icfc tt auffnu&fen ? 

/ was once congratulating a friend, who had 
around him a blooming family , knit to- 
gether in the strongest affection. 

(W. Irving'* Sketch Rook.) 

Knock , v. a. et n. flofcfen , anflorfen ; fdjlas 
gen, ftopen, anftufan. 

(3)1 it against, at, down, off, on, out, 
under, up.) 

He knocked his head against the wall, er 
ftiefj mit betn Jlo»fe on bit i'iauer ; who knocks 
at the door? n?er flo&ft an bie j$ur? he was 
knocktdown, er murbe ntebergeivorfen ; I will 
knock you down for a song, td) Will <Sie jiim 
©cfangc aitf^dntmern ; the book was knockt 
down (off) to me, tat fl?»d) wurbe mir juges 
febtagen; I have knockt off some apples, id} 
$abe einige 2lef)fel abgefdMagen; let me knock 
off here, laffen ©ie mid) bjeroon abbred>en; he 
was knockt off his horse, er ift torn !Pferbe b>r* 
abgefd)lagen tvorben ; he was knocked on the 
head , er murbe burd) einen ©d)lag an ben Stotf 
getobtet ; he threatened to knock out his brains, 
er brobete , ibm tat @ebirn einjufAlagen ; he 
knocked under (the table) , er gab fid) genjon* 
nen , er jog ben JJurjern ; let us knock him up, 
h?tr tvotfen t^n aufffopfen. 

Lady M acb eth. To bed, to bed; there's 
knocking at the gate. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Of his ear the cry 
Of women struck, and like a deadly knell 
Knock' d at that heart unmov'd by bat- 
tle's yell. 
(Byron's Corsair.) 

If he demurred I knockt him down. 

(Sheridan's Rivals.) 

This shall be your hammer, and now you 



may knockdown my ancestors with their 
own pedigree. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
It was not till my uncle Toby had knock- 
e d the ashes out of his third pipe, that Trim 
returned from the inn. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 
The graceless youth, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, pulled the old gentleman by the 
beard, and had like to have knock' d his 
brains out. (Addison's Works. ) 

Know , v. ir. a. et n. toijfen ; fennen ; erfeiu 
nen, unterfefceiben • oertraut feiii. 

(9ttit about, by, for, from, of, on, to.) 

[To know, to be acquainted with, vergteidje 
mein S^nontjin. ^anbroorterb. p. 208.] 

I know nothing of (about) it, id) toeifi ntdjtf 
bason . you know him by sight , 2ie fennen ir)n 
son $erfou ; I knew him by bis voice , id) er= 
fannte ibn an ber 2 : imm c ; 1 know for certain, 
id) tfetp fur get»i£ ; we know one star/ro/« an- 
other, mir unterfrfjeiben einen ©tern von cinem 
anbern , he knows on which side his bread is 
buttered, er lueifj, n?o a?artt}el SWoft b>lt; this 
kuow-nothing is known to me, fciefer Unroiffenbe 
ifi mit befannt. 

Well, I know nothing about her bonnet, 
the soldier looks much less like a beggar. 

(Edgeworth's Plays.) 

His heart is all steeled over with reason 
and philosophy — things that you, Craigie, 
know nothing about more than myself. 

(W. ScotCs Bride.) 

What's to be done ? He k n o w s me not by 
person. (Byron's Werner.) 

I knew him by his bow and dart ; 

I kne w him b y my guttering heart '. 

(Th. Moore's Anacreon.) 

I wish I had not kno wn so much o f this 
affair, or that I had kn own more o f it. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

knowledge, .». ba« 2Biffen, ffiiffenfAafr, (Srs 
fenntntfi, Jtenntnit), Jtunbt; JBele^rung; 23e= 
fanntfdjaft ; (Srfabrenbeit , ©efdjirflidjfeit. 
(Wit of to, without.) 

[Knowledge, science, learning, erudition, 
oerot. mein 6imcn»mifd)e« -fcanbroorterbud) 
p. 208 — 10.] 

I came to the knowledge of it by chance , I 
got Ihe knowledge of it by chance, id) b\ibe tt 
jufdllig etfrtfcren ; he has a knowledge of some 
modern languages , er fennt einige neuere ©tras 
d)eu, if} mit i&nen vertraut; 1 was at length 
brought to a knowledge of myself, id) murbe 
enbltdj jur ©elbfterfennrniji gebradjt; he in a 
gentleman of deep knowledge , cr ift cm £err 
von grcjieii jienntniffen ; bow came that to yuur 
knowledge ? nit Ijaben @ie tat erfab>en? he is 
at home, to my knowledge, er iji, foviet id) 
Keifs, mj £anfe ; he has sold it without rav 
knowledge, er )>at tt o$ne mein Stiffen oerfauft". 

Like her sister Mary , she (Elisabeth) pos- 
sessed a knowledge o f five languages: 
but Mary did not venture to converse in Ita- 
lian, neither could she construe the Greek- 
Testament, like Elisabeth. 

(Lingar<Ps Hist, of England.) 
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,,Captain Wharton", said the pedler, with 
great deliberation and marked emphasis, 
,,beware a tall Virginian , with huge whis- 



kers ; he is below you t o my know led 

T never could 
(Cooper's Spy.) 



the devil can^t deceive him ; / never could but 



tt 



Labor (Labour), v. n. et a. arbetten, ftd) 
anflrengen, fid) bemufcen , fid) qudten, abmii* 
ben ; ausarbeiten, beatbettcn. 

(SWit at, for, under, with.) 

He labours at this delusive architecture , tt 
Sefcfeaftigt fid) mit biefem tdu(d)enben SBaue; I 
have much labored for this office, id) fjabt mid) 
um biefen Dienft (ebt benui^t; I labored for 
some time under a cold, id) batte einige SBocben 
mit (incm <Sd)nur>f«n )u t&ttn ; he labors under 
bad health , er frdnfelt ; he labors under great 
difficulties , er bat mit gro§en ©(bwierigfeiten ju 
fdmpfen ; he labors under a dangerous fever, 
f r liegt <in cm em ge fdbrlidien Bieber frcinf ; your 
proposition labors under do difficulty , \bv 
©as ift niebt (ditoet ju»erfttben ; I labored with 
mighty projects, id) fling mit grofien (Snrreurfen 
(cbroanger; he had alwavs to labor with ereat 

>-m i. «■-..•" • . f or- ¥ • wwui'pi limit <hhui i oici j iiiiuu icu imu ins 

difficulties , er batte .miner mit flrcfmi Ccmrie* lap „ he desipcd < ' » J, jfl { % m mt9 mif6 
ttgfeUen ju fdmtfen ; she IS /aoonng- with mm ^ t gehtngen, gegangen; she held a child 



/ was determined, however^ not to be light- 
ly turned aside from my purpose; so , taking 
leave of the simple writers of the apostolic 
age, I launched boldly into the sacred 
literature of the Second Century , hoping to 
Jind, on my way, somewhat more of the 
Thirty -nine Articles , and sometvhat less of 
Popery. (Th. Moore's Travels.) 

I bridle-in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a hjolder 

strain. 
(Addison's Poems.) 

At others, he seemed to have received a 
new soul — he launched into the levity 
natural ,,d man pays", said La Fleur , and 
cried gaily enough „vive la bagatelle!" 

(fV. Scott's Lives.) 

Languish, v. n. fdjmad)ten; matt roerben, 
»erge$en, bin(cbwinben. 

(Slit/or, under.) 

He languishes for the death of his wife , er 
oergebt , l>drmt fid) nb , wegen beS lobes feiner 
$rau; commerce languishes here for want of 
mouey, bier ift fein 8eben im <§anbel , tneil e0 
an ® elbe feblt ; he languished under sorrow, er 
fefcmanb \>or .Rammer bin. 

Lap , *. 6d)ot>i ; Siiwdjcn. 

(Wiitin, into, upon.) 

He sat in his bride's lap, er uh auf bent 
Scboofie fciner iBraut , every thing fell info his 



child, fie ift in JTinbe3n0tben. 

But it was only in secret that she labour- 
ed at this delusive, but delightful architec 
lure. 

The general was looked to with hope and 
confidence by many an old lady, when la- 
bouring under the terror of Bonaparte's 
invasion. (IV. Irving' s Bracebridge Ball.) 

From his (Lorenzo de 1 Medici's) birth he 
laboured under some peculiar disad- 
vantages — his sight was weak, his voice 
harsh and unp leasing , and he was totally 
deprived of the sense of smell. 

(Hoscoe's Lorenzo.) 

A woman labours under many disad- 
vantages who tries to pass for a girt at titB 
and tnirty. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Lanch (Launch), v. n. in bie let fle&en ; 
fefeiefen, binfd)ie$en, fortfd)iej»en , binfliegen, 
fid) begtben; auafrfrroeifen von — , ftd) eins 
laffen , fid) cerbreiten ; fid) fturjen in — . 

(9)Jtt into, out-into, out-of.) 

To-morrow we shall lanch into sea, mor* 
gen mollen n>ir in 6ee fieeben ; he lanched into 
the world, er ging in bie roeite tfcelt; he will 
soon lanch into eternity, er roirb balb in bie 
Qtnigf ett geben ; I will not lanch out into a 
long recital of my adventures, id) luift nient ein 
?ange« unb 43rette« von meinen Hbenteuern ers 
jdblen; he lanched out into my praises, er 
flrid) mid) feb> beraul ; I have lanched out of 
my subject, id) babe mid) »on meinem <45egen* 
ftcutbe tntfernt. 



upon her 
8d)ooj5e. 



lap, fie bielt ein Jtinb auf ibrem 



7 1*/° "alii*" ZZ7J ~ happened not to have chairs enough 
(IV. Scott s Bride.) ]for the w £ (lle eompany . but jVr> Thornhill 

immediately proposed that every gentleman 
should sit in a lady's lap. 

( Go Idsm ith 's I'ica r . ) 

Lap, v. a. umfd)(agen, roitfeln; einmicftln. 
(3Wit about, in, up.) 

Lap some paper about it, fd)(agen ©ie etnja* 
SPapier barum | I shall lap it t'nliunen, itfimcrbe 
e» in Setnen mitfein ; he was lapt in his mo- 
ther's smock, er ift ber Stebling bet (didnen @e« 
fd)lecbt0 ; the child was lapt up in her gar- 
ments, ba« fltnb murbe in i^re itlciber einge* 
micfelt. 

Large, adj. groi , roeit, breit, hjeitfiiupg; 
unbegrtnjt, 4ne 3n?ang, frei; nmfldnblid), 
attlfubrlid) ; im ilUgemeinen. 

(<Diit at, on.) 

This law is not in favor of the nation at 
large, biefel Oefefc tfl nidjt }8 OJunfien ber 92as 
Hon im SHIgememen ; he told me the matter at 
large, er erjdblte mir bie ©ad)e auflffl^rlieb; 
you know that he talks at large, €ie miffen, 
ba§ er ein Sangeft unb 18reite0 (mett(dufig) rebet; 
be hoped to be left at large , er boffte frei ge* 
laffen jn merten , fid) felbfi uberlaffen ^u bleiben; 
he goes at large, er ift fein etgener 4?err , ge^t 
in bie weite Sulelt , he is an attorney at large^ 
er if} ein Sbuofat, ber in aUen <8etid>t<b6fen Ju:- 
tritt (at ; be is too large on this subject , et ifi 
ju mtitldufig ubet biefen 0egen^<uib , you need 
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not be so large on this point , ®ie bitrfen ftch 
bei biefem $unft< nidrt fo lange au fatten. 

The unbounded plain is traversed at large 
by hordes , who are in perpetual motion , or 
who are displaced ana harrassed by their 
mutual hostilities. (.Ferguson's History.) 

i'nridden horses were running at large 
in every direction. (Cooper's Spy.) 

May not General Gates think the British 
too dangerous to go at large? 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

It tended to shew her that she was little 
better than a priioner at large in her 
father's house. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Although the mutual hatred betwixt these 
hags and the rest of mankind had steeled their 
hearts against all impressions of festivity, 
this was by no means the case with the mul- 
titude at large. (IV. Scott's Bride. ) 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end; 
Till warned, or by experience taught , she 

learn, 

That not to know at large of things 

remote 

From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Lash , v. a. et n. §auen , feitfeben ; anbinbett. 
(3)fir at, on, out-into, to.) 

I lashed at him, id} bieb mit ber ^Jettfcbe nadj 
ifim ; he lashed the horses on , er trieb bit 
^Jjierbe an ; the portmanteau is lashed on the 
couch , ber 3)i<intrlfa<f ift an ben 2Uaacn gebun* 
ben ; he lashed out into expeuces , f r liep vitl 
aufaeben; he lashed out into sensuality, er cr* 
gab fid) btr Sinnlidjfeit; it was lashed to the 
oast, tt reurbe an btn 9Maft gcbunfeen. 

/ therefore slipped the cable ; lashing a 
broken sweep to the end of it, as a buoy rope, 
and once more the lighter was at the mercy of 
the stream, guided by a boy of eleven years 
eld. (Marryal's Jacob Faithful.) 

Last, adj. ber, bie, baalefrte, flujieifte; b,in* 
tetfte, niebriflfie 5 sedge. 

(SDiit at, of to, upon.) 
[Last, latest, final, ultimate, totrgt. mein 
Snnonrnn. £anbn>crterb. p. 214.] 
I have obtained it at last, id) b,abe ti enblid) 
erhaden ; that is not lost which comes at last, 
(pnw.) beffer fpdt, a\t gar nicbt; last of all 
came my friend , mein ftireunb fain »u ftllevlefct ; 
be was constant to the last, er mar ftanb&aft bit 
an't (fnbe; I am firmly resolved to hold out to 
the lust, id) bin feft entfAloffen, fianb$aft ju 
bleiben; he is brought upon his last legs, (prov.) 
ti gelrt mit tym ju (inbe. 

Even to the last the scintillations of his 
(Lorenzo de' Medici's) vivacity were per- 
ceptible. (Hoscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

A proclamation , much in this sense, con- 
taining a compromise between the two parties, 
although opposed by M. L aft tie as beneath 



the exigencies of the occasion , was at last 
agreed to. (U. Bulwer's France.) 

Laugh , v. n. et a. ladjen ; au4tad)en ; scrta* 
dten, wegladjen. 

(3Jlit at, away, from, in, out, to.) 

He laughed at you, er !ad)te ©ie au< ; I must 
laugh at it, icb mufi baruber lacbeit ; laugh 
away, inir Jtt gelarbt; he endeavoured to laugh 
away his anger, tr bemu^te fid', feintn iUers 
brujj njeiijuladjcn ; tbey laughed from (he teeth 
1 outward , fir grrintcn ; he laughed in his face, 
er (acbte i&m inG ©eftcbt; 1 saw the fellow 
laughing in his sleeve, idj faft, bait ber 9?urfd»e 
tn'« ftAuftcben lacbte; they laughed all out- 
right (out), fie lacbten alle liberlaut ; he laughed 
out a l«ud applause, er lacbte lanten iPftfall ju ; 
everybody laughs him to scorn, 3ercrmann 
ucrlarbt ibn, maebt ibm jutn <S* effort ; he 
laughed at him to his face , er sertacbtc i&n in* 
©eftdjt. 

Moses, on the contrary, gave him a Ques- 
tion or two from the ancients , for which he 
had the satisfaction of being laughed at. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Here ends my sermon , which, I trust, you 
are not fine gentleman enough, or in plain 
English , silly fellow enough, to laugh at. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

A t this he I a u g h e d , and so did we : the 
jests of the rich are ever successful. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

„IVhy, you are becoming a rebel", said 
the colonel, endeavouring to laugh away 
J the anger he felt. (Coopers Spy.) 

Laughing from my lip the audacious 

brine, 

IVhich kiss'd it like a wine-cup. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

Our castle's strength 
IVill laugh a siege to scorn: here let 

them lie, 

Till famine, and the ague, cat them up. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Lavish, adj. freiqebiq (auf eine unbefonnene 
JHieife) ; ctricbrcenberifd) ; ungebunben, frei, 
unjabmbar, mite. 

(3Rit of, on, with.) 

He was ever lavish of cxpencc , er ttert&at 
unmet «iel ©eft; be not lavish «/"your health, 
gcb, e nidjt mit Reiner ©cumbbeit verfebw enter ifeb 
iim ; he was lavish of his promises , er war 
»erfd)n>enberif<b mit feinen '-Btrfr-redmnijen ; he 
is lavish of his money and presents, tr acbt mit 
fcincm ©elbe tiub feinen ©efebenfen verfebwenbe* 
! ritd) urn; he is not lavish of bis compliments, 
' er tjebt mit feinen •Remplimcnten nicbt verfebroens 
beril'cb urn; he. is lavish on others, er ift qcaeii 
9lntere unuberlegt freiaebia, ; he was too lavish 
with his tongue, er fp'rad) ju frci. 

IVe push time from us, and we wish him 

back ; 

Lav is h of lustrums, and yet fond of life. 

(Young's Aight Thoughts.) 
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Lavish, v. a. ftctgeubtn, serfdjmenbtn , burch> 
bringen. 

(SDiit away, on, upon.) 
He has lavished his fortune away, er hat fein 
©ermogen vergtubet; 1 have lavished Ihese 
presents on {upon) one who did not deserve 
ihem, id> babe bitfe ®efd)tnft an cinen vtr* 
fdjrotnbft , ber fie nict)t werbientc ; why lavish 
your bounty (upon) on this man , ttwum 3^rt 
<»ute on biefen UJlann toerfcbmenben. 

tfoio many a phrase 
Sublime shall lavish' d be on some small 

prince 

In all the prodigality of praise I 

(Byron's Proph. of Dante.) 

tVe may observe the different form of the 
national vanity in the inhabitant of either 
country, by comparing the eulogia which the 
Frenchman lavishes on France, with the 
sarcastic despondency with which the English- 
man touches upon England. 

(Bulwer's England.) 



to my charge , tt f ann mtr nidjt jut 8afl aefegt 
werben; he laid it to heart, cr 6at e* fid) JU 
£erjen genommtn ; the high sea obliged us to 
lay to, tat flurmifd)e Wlttv jwang unl, bie 2lnfer 
au<fjuroerfen ; he is laid up with the fever , ec 
liegt am fcitber ; they are laying up the fleet, 
bit fttotte wirb jtfct abgetaftlt; he has laid up 
money for his heirs , er hat fur feine Qixbtn 
®elfc gefammelt 5 I have laid up this Held , id) 
$abe btefea lb brad) Uegtn laffen ; it has /ai'rf 
me «/>, efl bat inidj franf gemad)t. 

jWy uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thrust his plate from before him t 
as the landlord gave him the account. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

It is foolish to t ay out money in a pur- 
chase of repentance. (Franklin's Works.) 

Image to yourself a spacious garden, part 
laid out in delightful walks, bounded with 
high hedges and trees, and paved with 
gravel. (Smollet's Clinker.) 

My uncle Toby and Trim had privately 
iecamped from my father's house, in order to 



tr. a. 



(Cooper's Spy.) 
Itgcn , fallen ; belegcn ; i 



et n. lcg< 
gen; befcbulbigen. 



Lay, 

auflegtn ; binlegen 
(9Wit at, by, down, on, out, out-in, to, up.) 
[To place, lay, set, ttergl. mein ©DnoMjm. 
.frmbmorterb. p. 317.] 

In vain did they lay themselves at the mercy 
of the King, vtrgcbciid ergafren Tic fid) bem Ai' 
nige auf @nabe unb llngnabe; his honor has 
been laid at slake , feint ©bre ifi auf* ©t-iel 
gefefrt toorben; I did not intend to lay at him, 
id» rocftte ibm nid>t ju 8eibe, i^n nidft ffftlagtn ; 
I have laid by this business, id) $<ibe biefta 
©effhaft litgtn lajfen ; lay by your book, Itgen 
©ie 3br Sud) weg; I cannot lay a penny by, 
id) tann feinen pfennig fparen ; 1 haye laid down 
the mouey into the bands of a banker, id) babe 
ta« ©elb bei einem iBanquier niebergelegt ; he 
has laid down his life for his country, er bat 
fein Seben fur fein SBatetlanb bingegeben ; every 
one must lay down bis club , 3cberniann "tup 
feine 3td)e btjablen ; I have laid it down as a 
rule, id) Babe t« mit jur 91egtl gematbt ; be has 
laid violent hands on himself, er bat fid> ba« 
?eben genommen ; the fault has been laid on 
you, bie ©(bulb ift auf ©ie gefdjo&tn worbtn; 
such a command has been laid on me, fold) tin 
Sefebl ifl mtr gtgebtn merbeit; it has beeu laid 
on the sheir, e« ift btfeitiqt morbtn ; a heavy 
duty has been laid on Austrian sail, em bcl?er 
3oU ifl auf 6flerreidjif<bt« ©alj gtltgt moibtn ; 
he has laid out a great sum on his library, er 
bat tint grofce ©ummt auf feine ©ibliotbet »tr« 
menbet ; the child is laid out, tat Jtinb ift frifrf) 
aroicfelt ; have you laid out these cards ? $aben 
©ie btefe Garten abgelegt? the garden is laid 
out in walks, ber (Barren ift al« ©pajiergang an* 
gtlegt; they laid siege to the town, fit betas 



The ease of his situation, and theattenlions ' decampe 
lavished upon a youth in the actual en- ■ lay some of the finest sieges to some of the 
,ov men t of one of the largest estates in the s finest fortified cities in Europe, 
colonies, interfered greatly with his am- (Sterne s Tr. Shandy.) 

bilious projects. (Cooper's Spy.) JVot a celebrated beauty but he has laid 

siege to. (IV. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

The prudent man knows and understands 
the worth of money, and cautiously lays it 
up against an evil hour. 

(Sterne's Sci'mons.) 

Fiesco reserved for himself the attack of 
the harbour where Ooria's galleys were laid 
up, as the post of chief importance, and of 



greatest danger. (Robertson's Charles 

„Pnor Agamemnon", he (Nelson) some- 
times staid, „was as nearly worn out as her 
captain: and both must soon be laid up to 
repair." (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Lean , v. reg. et ir. n. et a. febnen , $&ngen ; 
neigen; bieuen, frummen; fid) (tbnen. 
(3Wit against, on, over, to, upon.) 

[To lean , incline, bend, vergf. tntin ©tyno* 
Mjm. -£anb»6rterb. p. 220.] 
, He leant his head against the wall, er te&Jtte 
ftin £nupt ait bie fflanb ; he leaned against (on) 
my arm, er lfb>te fid) an (auf) meinen 2lrm; he 
leaned on his servant , er te$nte jid) auf feinen 
£cbienttn ; this beam leans on ( upon ) the 
column, btcfer Salfen rubt auf ber ©dule; he 
leans over the rails of the gallery , er bangt 
uber ba« CDeldnber ber Qtatlerie ; this wall leans 
to one side, bieft SWauer bdugt auf eine ©ette; 
I lean to you in opinion, id) bin 3b. rer SDietnung, 
fcflic&te 3^nen bei; he leant to ray case, et 
uabm fid) meiner an ; he leans to old customs, 
er b, Angt an alten ©tbrdudjtn. 

0 weake Life ! that does lean 
On thing so tickle as M' unsteady ayre. 

(Spenser's Fairy Queen.) 

A direction the more necessary, that the 
present taste of the age in writing, seems to 



acrtcn m< £tabt; I have laid claim to it, id) lean more to style than to thought. 
Ut anfpruc* barauf gtmad)t ; it cannot ho laid \ Lectures.) 
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Leap, v. reg. et ir. n. frtingen, $u>fen. 
(SHit for, from, out, over, upon.) 
Did he nol leap for joy ? fotang. et nicbt sor 
gteube? be is ready to leap out of his skin, er 
mocbte tor 8reube au« bet tfaut fptingen ; a stu- 
dent is told to have lept over this canal, man 
fagr, bali ein ©tubent uber biefen JJanal gefptun* 
gen ift ; he /<•/>/ uimbly uuon and ,/rom the horse, 
ec fptang flinf anf ba« !Pftrb unb »on bcmfclbcn 
(crab. 

„»*," cn'erf Me delighted black, „itmakes 
her heart I eap for Joy." 

(Coopers Spy.) 

The warriors leap upon the land, 
And hark! the leader of the band 
Has blown his bugle horn. 

{Wordsworth's Poems.) 

Learn, r. reg. et ir. a. et n. lerncn, crlerncn ; 
perne&men, erfabreu, $6ten; jum 93otbilbt 
nebmcn. 

(5DJ it by, from, of, to.) 

I have learned it by rote, i<f> babe et turd) 
Uebuna. crlcrnt ; I have learnt from him my 
English, icb babe, mat icfc vom Qnglifcben nmp, 
ton ibm geletnt ; I have learnt from him your 
setting out Tor Hamburg, icb babe von tbm ;»!u-c 
Slbreifc narfj «&amburg erfabrcn ; I have learnt 
good breeding of him , id) ntbme mir tin 58eU 
fpiel an ftiner gutcn Sebent art ; what I have 
learnt liim is not worth while communicating, 
teat id) von ihn gebert babe, if) nicbt ccrSJJiibe 
teert§, et miijntbtilen ; learn of me , my son, 
nimm $)ir ein iOorbtlc an mir, mein ©objt; we 
are as yet to learn what he is about, wit miiffen 
wit etft ubtrjeuo.cn , teat er im ©cbilbe fubrt ; 
we arc not to learn what be aimed at, man 
brand) t mit iiid)t ju fagen, n- on art) et ftrebte. 

Words learned by rote, a parrot may 

rehearse, 

But talking is not always to converse. 

{IV. Cowper's Conversation.) 

We learn our Latin from him (Cicero) 
at school; our stile and sentiments at the 
college. (Middlcton's Cicero.) 

I learn from Sir Richard Littleton that 
we may have the pleasure of meeting soon, 
as he has already , or intends to offer you a 
bed at his house. (Chatham's Letters.) 

Leave, v. ir. a. et n. laffen ; wlaffcn, jururfs 
laffen; binretlaffen ; vermaeben; ubctlaffen ; 
nblaffen, abjteben ; aufboten ; »er»erfen. 

(9Jlit at, for, off, out, to, with.) 

[To leave, quit, relinquish, *etgl. mein 
€»nont?m. <§anbteotterb. p. 221.] 

He left it at my discretion, et lief mit freie 
6anb; fdo not think of leaving this place for 
Loudon before next mouth , id) benfe nicbt »or 
bem ndcbflen SHonate biefen C n ju vetlaffcn, urn 
nad) Sonbon in gtben ; I left off translating 
from German into English a short time ago, id} 
Bobe bat Ueberfefeen out bem Deurfdjen hit (5ng* 
lifcbefeitJtutjNneingfftent; /eaeeo/rquarrelling, 
bcrtn @ie auf ui janfen ; I shall leave off this 
coat, id) teerbe biefen 9toct ablegen; you have 
left out this passage, 8ie babtn biefe @teH« I 



autaelaffen ; leave him to me, tiberlaffen ©ie ibn 
mit; 1 leave it to your choice, icb ubetlaffe 
3bnen bie SBabl ; I am left to myself, icb bin 
mit felbfl ubctlaffen ; I leave it to your care, 
id) laffe ©ic bafut fotgen; that was left to me, 
bat ftanb bet mit , bat bing Don mit ab , he left 
him with me, et lu{> idn bet mit; I leave it with 
the reader to judge of it , id) ubetlaffe et bem 
?efet, barubex ju enrfdjeiben. 

The Virginian troopers dealt out their fa- 
vors , with no gentle hand, on that part of 
the royal foot who were thus left in a great 
measure a t their mercy. (Cooper's Spy.) 

I think of leaving town for Newstead 
soon. (Byron's Letters.) 

Pray, sir, says Peter, eat your victuals, and 
leave off your impertinence, if you please, 
for I am not disposed to relish it at present. 

( Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

I find luck runs so damnably against me, 
that J will resolve to leave off play for 
ever. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I'm sure I don't care how soon we leave 
off quarrelling, provided you'll own you were 
tired first. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I leave it to impartial eyes. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

Sir Hyde gave him two more line of battle 
ships than he asked, and left every thing 
I o his Judgment. (Southey's Nelson.) 

He was very well pleased that he had not 
been left to his own choice. 

(Addison's Works.) 

1 know the rightness of your own mind, 
and leave you to all the generous and ani- 
mating motives you find there, for pursuing 
improvements in literature and useful knowl- 
edge, as much better counsellors than your 
ever most affectionate uncle. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

Why should reason be left to itself in 
one of the sexes , and be disciplined with so 
much care in the other? 

(Addison's Works.) 

Leave him with us; there is no reward, 
no sum, which I wilt not cheerfully pay. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

And Foscari? I do not think of such things, 
So I be left with him. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

Lecture, v. a. et n. JBorlcfungen fatten, StcU 
legia lefen; beltbren, untett idjteu , »ebantifd? 
b^fmeiftern ; einen iCcttecit geben. 

(mit for, on.) 

You shall be lectured for it , ©ie teerten 
baruber einen 93ern>eifl befommen ; he lectured 
formerly on Horace, er $ielt frub** 95orlefungen 
ubet <6cta] ; he lectures on history, and I have 
| always attended his lectures on history with 
great delight, et bait 99ot(cfungen uber @r* 
febitbte, unb id) $abe immet mit gtnfem Set* 
gnugen feincn USotlefungen iiber Gcfdjtdjte beU 
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Suworow, who was stHnding in his shirt 
Before a company of Calmucks, drilling, 
Exclaiming, fooling, swearing at the 

inert, 

And lecturing on the noble art of 

killing, — 
{Byron* s Don Juan.) 

Lee, *. bit bem SBinbe gegenubet liegenbe ©cite, 

St U c inner bem SBinbe, Stefeite. 

(«Dtit by, in, under.) 

We came by the lee, mit famnt x>om SBtnbe 
ah; I went by the lee, id) »et(or ben 9Bint> ; 
Jig. idj babe meine Oiecbnung babel nitbt gefun* 
btn, id) ljabe meinen Swtd werfe^lt ; we laid the 
ship by the lee, wit btaebten tie ©eegel be« 
©cbiffes in See; we were in the lee, mit be* 
fanben un« unttr bem JEBinbe ; wc are under the 
lee of the shore, wit Itegen winbfidjtt am Ufer. 
Leer, v. n. »on bet ©eite fe$en , blicfen , fdjies 

len, ©eitenblirfe werftn , anfebieten, mit ges 

jtoungener SWitne anblid en , lofe anblicfen; 

butdj f> cunt lidi t iBlide anlocfen. 

(QJiit at, to, upon.) 

He affected independency, and yet leered 
upon (at) Ibe court, cr ftellte fid), a(6 ob tr Un- 
abpangigfeit liebte , unb bod) fdjieltt etb<n£of 
an ; he knows the art of leering a man to ruin, 
et oerftebt e«, einen SJtann jttm "Setbetben jit »er* 
lorfen ; she leered upon him, fie bltctte ibn lofe an. 

Leisure, x. SJtufe-, gelegeue 3tit, ffrifh 
(3Wit at.) 

I am not at leisure now , irb fjabe jefct feine 
3eit ; I was not at leisure of reflecting on it, 
io> batte feine 9)ht§e, e« aufmerffam ju ubetlegen; 
yon can answer it at leisure, ©ie fonnen t8 mit 



SJJufje beontwotten; my mind was left at leisure 
for investigation , meinet ©eele wutbe 3«it ju 
«Ra*forfdjung gelaffen. 

He set her aside for an examination when 
he was at more leisure. 

(Addison's Works.) 

„ That is a question, Madam," said her son, 
„which J have the best right to ask — and I 
must request of the Master of Ravenswood to 
follow me, where he can answer it at 
'leisure. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Mrs. Candour, madam, if you are at 
leisure, will leave her carriage. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Length, *. fidnge; «uflbebnung; hotter; 
(Sntfernung. . 

(SWit at, in, of, with.) 

He will at length have learned it, cr tntrb ef 
enblid) getetnt baben ; at length I see it dis- 
tinctly, enblid) febe id) e« beutlid); the name is 
not inserted at length , bet 91ame if! nicbt gan» 
Botlftanbig eingetuch ; he is portrayed in full 
(whole) length, er ift in 8eben«gt6fie gematt $ we 
shall be happier in length of lime , mir Werben 
mit ber 3eit gludltcbet fein ; I have the length 
o/* his foot , (prov.) id) fenne i6n febt ; genau ; I 
cannot go that length with you , barin fann id) 
3bnen nid)t betftimmtn, id) fann mid) nicbt fo 
weft mit 3bnen emlaffen. 



At length he came to me one day , and 
related his whole situation in a tone of the 
deepest despair. (W. Irving'* Sketch Book.) 

At length he (Cromwell) yielded : but it 
was not till he had acquired by his resistance 
the praise of moderation, and the right of 
attributing his acquiescence to their impor- 
tunity, rather than his own ambition. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

The story of the fatal fountain wasnairated 
at full length, and toil h formidable ad- 
ditions, by the ancient sybil. 

v (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Let , v. fir. a. laffen ; julafftn, gt flatten ; ubtt* 
laffen; ablaffen; ctrmtttben, »tr))ad)ten , 
leifcen ; btnbetn, abbalten. 

OJKt down, for, off, out, to, upon.) 
[To let, leave, suffer, t>erg(. mein ©nnonbm. 
£anbw6rtetb. p. 283.] 

Shall I let down the wine into the cellar, 
foil id) ben 2Bein in ben Jtellet laffen ? the port- 
cullis, the curtain , was let down , ba« ft j!la.n - 
tet, bet ©orbang, mutbe niebergtlaffen ; let 
down the strings, ftimmen ©ic bie ©aiten 6crab , 
let me alone for that, bafur laffen ©ie mid) for* 
gen ; I have let my estate for six years, id) b«&e 
mein ®ut auf fed)« 3abre »er»>ad)tet ; he let off 
a pistol at me, et febofj eine «Biftcle attf mid) ab ; 
he was let out, et mutbe betausgetaffen, in Sret; 
btit gefeftt; he lets out to use, et leibt auf 3in= 
fen au8 ; 1 have a fine room to be let out, id) 
ijflbe ein fcbone« 3tmntet ju cetmtet^eit ; he lets 
rooms to students, et sermietbet 3immer an 
©tubenten ; they let the dogs loose upon him, 
ne lie^tn bie >&unbe auf ibn lot. 

The Domine loved a pun, whether it was 
I e t off in English, Greek, or Latin. 

(Marry at's J. Faithful.) 



Level , ebeneglacbe; gleid)e$obe, ®(etd)= 
beit; getabefiinie, ^otijont (be« ^etftantee). 

(9Wlt above, on, to, to-with, upon.) 
I set myself above the level of him, id) 
fd)roang mid) ubtt i$n binau8 ; we are on the 
level, wit fteben in gleit&et ^obe, ftnb un« ems 
anbet gewarbfen ; every thing lies level to our 
wish, e« gtbt 2lt(te natb SBunftb ; this example 
lies level to all mankind , bie* Seifptel pafit fut 
atle OJienfrben ; England rose to a level with 
the first nations of Europe , (Sngiank er^iob fid) 
ju einet ®leid)beit mit ben erften SBi3lfetti (Suro* 
t»a'€; we are (on) upon the same level, roir 
fleben auf gleid)em Supe. 

When she (Elisabeth) came to the throne, 
England ranked only among the secondary 
kingdoms; before her death it had risen t o a 
level with thejlrst nations of Europe. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Depend upon it, you will sink or rise to 
the level of the comuany which you com- 
monly keep: people will judge of you , and 
not unreasonably by that. 

(ChesterfieltPt Letters.) 

Wounded myself, in the early part of my 
life, by the envenomed tongue of slander , I 
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confess nothing can give me greater satis- 
faction, than reducing others to the level 
of my own injured reputation. 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

He paraded the terrace, which, flanked with 
a heavy stone battlement, stretched in front 
of (he castle upon a level with the first 
story. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Learning and knowledge arc perfections in 
us, not as we are men, but as we are reason- 
able creatures , in which order of beings the 
female world is upon the same level with 
the male. (Addison's Works.) 

Level, v. a. et n. gleidj macfjen, ebenen ; ffadj 
m art; en, nbttagen ; ticbttn, jtelen ; gemfiji fein, 
baju fUmmen ; ©leidjfceit einfu$ten« 

(9)iit at, out, with.) 
They levelled their cannon at the lower, fie 
ticbteten ibte flanone ottf ben Jbutm; this king 
has been very often levelled at, aufbtefen flonig 
wutbe febr oft gejielt, gefticbelt; I know what 
he levels at, ict> toeip, mcnacb et tracfetet; we 
are now to level out, mit muffen nun tic fiinie 
bcrijental aetldngetn ; this fortress was levelled 
with the ground , bitfe defiling murbe gefd}(eift; 
I cannot level with you, id} fann mit i&nen nicbt 
iibereinftimmen ; he can't be levelled with his 
sister, et faim mit feinet ©chtvefiet nicbt *er* 
glid}en tverben. 

As he spoke, he deliberately dreio a pistol 
from his belt, and levelled it at the black. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

And tho' there scarcely has been a moralist 
or philosopher , from the beginning of the 
world to this day, who has not levelled a 
stroke at it (avarice), we hardly find a single 
instance of any person's being cured of it.* 

(Hume's Essays.) 

Meantime, while she was thus at others 

gazing, 

'> Others were levelling their looks at 

her. 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

Liable, adj. untemotfen ; vetpflidjtet ; cutis 
flcfefct. 

(3>2it for, to.) 

I am not liable for your debts , id) bin ntefct 
seranimortlidj fur ifere Sdjulben ; these people 
are not liable to a tax, biefe «eure finb nicbt 
fteucrpflicbttg ; every writer is liable to cen- 
sure, jebet ©cbfifffteflet ift bem label au«ge« 
Kfct ; every man is liable to err, 3eber fctnn jtdj 
trrett; this is liable to misconstruction, bit* 
fann falfdi »trftanben tverben. 

Any where, where we might respire un- 
fettered, 

And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
To edicts of inquisitors of state. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 
So scarcely will catch cold in't, if he be 
Still liable to cold. (Byron's Werner.) 

let custom , from the very childhood, have 
joined figure and shape to the idea of God, 



and what absurdities will that mind be 
liable to, about the deity ? 

(Locke's Human Understanding.) 

This word (Reason) is liable to many 
ambiguities , of which I propose to notice 
only a few of the most important. 

(Whately's Logic.) 

Liberal, adj. freigebtg; fteifinnig; grofU 
miitbig ; ebel , rubmttcb ; anfianbig ; sorurs 
tbeil«frei ; unbefangen. 

(©tit of, to.) 

The editor of this paper is very liberal of 
praise, ber <$etau*gebet biefee" 99(atte0 n't febr 
fteigebig mit 8ob; he was liberal to the ne- 
cessitous of our town , et toot fteigebig gegen 
bie JDut ftigen unfetet @tabt. 

Liberty, 5. %rti1)tit. 

(mit at.) 

I am very glad to see you at liberty, id} freue 
mirb febt , tgie in $«ifeett ju fe&en ; yon are at 
liberty to do what you please , t9 fieljt 3bnen 
fret , ju tbjtn , h>al 3t)nen beliebt ; he has great 
hopes of being set at liberty, et l; at gtcjje £off« 
nung , in greibeit gefefct ju merben. 

All the contributions being now brought in, 
every man was at liberty to exchange his 
misfortune for those of another person. 

(Addison's Works.) 

I toas now once more at liberty. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Lick , v. a. lecfen ; auflecfen. 

(SWtt up, over.) 

The dog will lick it up, ber £unb mttb e0 auf* 
lecfen : this work must yet be licked over (up) 
again, biefe* SBerf mup nocb, einmal burdjge= 
fe$en, aulgefeilt merben. 

Lie , v. n. ir. Iirgen ; nttjtn , fdjtafett ; fein, 
bef^eben. 

(2)itt about, against, at, by, in, on, out, to, 
under, upon, with.) 

Every thing lay about, tt lag 9Hle3 berum ; 
an action lies against me , ein ?l}toje& ifi gegen 
micb anbdngig ; my honor lay at slake , meine 
(5&re flanb auf bem 2r tele ; we lay some davs 
at anchor, mit (agen eintge lage vor Slnfet; fie 
ties at the mercy of this usurer , et fectngt son 
biefem 2Bud}erer ab; we lay by at noon, luTlit- 
tag lagen h>it fhll; the queen lay in state, bie 
Aonigin lag auf bent $at abebette ; he lay in wait 
for me, et (auette mit auf ; she is now lying 
in, fte (iegt in ben SBocben; it lies me in a great 
deal, ee" fommt mit bocb jit fteben ; he lay in my 
way , et flanb mit im 3Bege ; I did what lay in 
««y way, id? tbat mein <Dloglicbfle« ; as much as 
in me lies, fo met in meinen Stiffen ftebt; a 
quantity of sugar lies on my hands, eine Cuans 
tttcU £ucfet liegt mit auf bem <$alfe , ift unter* 
fauft ; time lies heavy on my bands , bie 3eit 
brutft mid} , ieb & abe Sangemeile ; he lies out of 
his money, fein GMb ift aulgeblieben; the ship 
was lying to , tat ©<biff lag bei (lag ftill) ; he 
lies under an imputation of havius; betrayed his 
country, man befrtwlbigt ibn, fein tUaterlanb &er< 
ratben )u baben; I H* under a great obligation, 
tcb babe eine grope SDerbinbltcbfeit auf mir ; we 
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lay under cover, nnr ftarcn wn 33atterien ge* 
berft ; we lay under the sea , tvir btfamtn beim 
JBeiliegeii fcbrotre Seen gegctt ba« ©Aiff ; you he 
under a mistake , ©it irren fid) ; it should lie 
upon you lo do it, e* wire 3fire ©Aulbigfeit, e« 
ju tbuu ; he lias lain with her, ci- bat i&r eyelid) 
1 1 :.nir, , bci i$r gefdjlafen. 

The latter was my principal fare, except 
when I could catch a fish over the sides, as 
we lay at anchor. 

(Marryafs Jac. Faithful.) 

/ have seen the Pope alive, and a cardinal 
dead—, both of whom looked very well in- 
deed. The latter lay in state previous to 
his interment. (Byron's Letters.) 

It implies that the hardships or misfor- 
tunes we lie under, are more easy to us 
than those of any other person would be , in 
ease we should change conditions with him. 

(Addison's /forks.) 

Life, *. Seben, 5eben«btfd)rcibiing , ?eben«s 
lauf; <2tanb, ?eben«roeife ; 3){untcrfe it , Seb* 
^aftigfett. 

(fDfit after, as, at, for, to, with.) 

This portrait is (as) large as life, btefes «Uor* 
(rait if) m Sebenegrdfie (audi: in lull length) j he 
kept a heavy life at me, fr lag mtr immer in btn 
Obrfti ; I have a pension for life, id) babe tine 
lel*tu$ldng(id'e $enften ; this portrait is drawn 
(after) to the life , tiefes portrait ift nad) bent 
Stvtn gemalt ; he keeps a heavy life with me, er 
tna*t mir ba« 8tben fautr. 

Ah ! in the circuit of one sun, 
Heaven ! 1 was wedded and undone, 
And desolate for life! 

(J. Logan 1 s Poems.) 

Well, sir, what think you? Do I to the 

life 

Appear a Duchess, or will people say, 
She does but poorly play a part which 

nature 

Never design' d her for? 

(Tobin's Honey Moon.) 

Lift, v.reg.etir. a.etn. $eben , aufteBen; 
erbtben, aufridjtttt; ab^eben , wta.traa.en; 
fie&len, taubtn. 

(QJlit at, into, to, up, up-with.) 

Try to li/t at it, feben @ie , ob @ie <« lj<ben 
fcuneit; he is now lifted into notice , tr ift jetjt 
fcefannt j he danced attendance to be lifted into 
office, tr fcafite btmutb, ig , n>ar geljcrfamer 3>ie* 
ner, urn ein ?lmt }ti befommen ; he lifts his hand 
to his head, (vulg.) er trinft ubermdpig.; I could 
not lift it up , id) fonnte cf nicbt aufteben ; lift 
up yoar voire , erbeben @ie 3b,re ©timme , suc- 
cess has lifted him up with pride, ba< ©lucf 
pat ibn ftolj gemaebt. 

As the vine, which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak and been 
lifted by it i n t o sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it; so is it beautifully ordered by 
Providence, that woman, who is the mere 
dependent and ornament of man in his happier 



i hours , should be his stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden calamity. 

(fV. Irving'* Sketch Book.) 

Hearing his voice , Nelson roused himself, 
and desired to be lifted up in the boat, 
that he might look about him. 

(Southey's L\fe of Nelson.) 

The vicious moments of life will lift, up 
his mind, when it is running on in a series of 
indifferent actions. (Addison's Works.) 

Light , v. a. f eudjten , erleucfeten ; anjunben, 
entflammen ; v. reg. el tr. n. treffen, amrejfen, 
ftitben ; uieberfabren, fid) ttieberlaffen. 
(SPiit down, from, off, on, up, upon.) 

He lighted from (off) his horse whilst I 
lighted down from my carriage, er ftieg »on 
fern em Werbe, rodbrenb id) au6 meinem SBagen 
Oitg; I lighted on him on the bridge, id) Iv.bc 
iJjn auf bet Sriicfe angetroffen ; Ihe butterfly 
lighted on a pink, bet ©rbmetterltng fefctt ftd» 
auf eineSlelfe; no sleep lighted on my lids, fetn 
©cblaf fenfte ftd) auf meine Bugenfiber; lei's 
light (up) a fire, n?ir tvcllen geuer anmacbtn, 
tinbtijtn ; this mischief will light upon (on) his 
head , bitfeG Unbeil toitb auf ftinen Jtofcf fallen ; 
a curse light upon (on) him, tin&lud? trtffe ibji. 
Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep I 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
fVhere fortune smiles; Ihe wretched he 

forsakes : 

Swifl on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsulty'd with a tear. 

(Young's Night Thoughts.) 

Great God! how could thy vengeance 

light 

So bitterly on one so bright? 

( Th. Moore's Love of the Angels.) 
— the worst o n me must I igh t. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

The perverse spirit of rebellion has even 
lighted on their horses. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Her eyes were of that gentle hasel colour 
which is rather mild than piercing; and, t-x- 
cept when they were lighted up by good 
humour, which was frequently the case, were 
supposed by the fine gentlemen to wantjire. ' 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

May heaven's everlasting fury I ig ht upon 
him and his ! (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Likely, adj. et adv. n>al?rfd)einlid} , set* 
mutblieb. 

(3HU to.) 

It is likely to snow, tt fdmnt <tl« wotte el 
frbneien : he is not likely to get (his place, ce 
tvirb tvabrfebeinlid) biefe ©telle nidjt trbalten: 
he is not likely to find imitators , er roirb wobj. 
feine Slacbabmer ftnteit; is your experiment 
likely to succeed? mirb 3br Chrreriment ttebj. 
gelinaen? 

/ am not at all uneasy at the thought, that 
many men, whom / never had any esteem for, 
are likely to enjoy this world after tne. 

(Pope s Letters.) 
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J surgeon happening luckily to be in the 
house, immediately attended, and applied 
himself to dressing his wounds , which J had 
the pleasure to hear were not likely to be 
mortal. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Limit, v. a ®renjen fefcen, fogrengen, euu 
f&fcSra * ef * rdnf<n; einen 8«n; beftimmen, 
(SJtit to.) 

His power was limited to this province, feint 
3»a*t tturbe auf biefe <Uro»in a be&ranft. ' 

An the year 1080 /Sfonits Comnenus ascended 
the throne of the empire , Ma<u, /«• «jo* de- 
clared sovereign of Constantinople,^ precincts 
and dependencies ; nor, if he was disposed to 
lead a life of relaxation, would the savage 
incursions of the Scythians or the Hungarians 
Jrequcnlly disturb the imperial slumbers, if 
limited to his own capital. 

(fV. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

But their popularity is not limited to the 
narrow bounds of an island. 

(Byron's Parliam. Speeches.) 

Those animals whose circle of living is 
limited to three or four hours , as the na- 
turalists tell us, are yet as long-liv'd and 
possess as wide a scene of action as man, if 

%*«"'» f mJte°; gjss" '•"""*' n 

Ottit at, to.) 
I listened at the door, id) botd)tt an ber $bur : 
listen to my advice, fo(ge meinem matbti he 
listened attenlively to what I said, ft boxtt \\xU 
mcvUam auf bat, toat td> fagte ; you listen only to 
your passion , 6ic geben m.r Jbrtr Seibenfctjaft 
QStbot; he was listening to our discourse tt 
bat unfer ®ef*racb teberdjt. ura,scourse » « 



Live 



(STOit *y, in, on, out, over, to, up-to, 
upon, with.) 
He mn si live by his work or industry, trimtfi 
*on fcincr 2lrbtit sber son feiner Jfunftberrieb= 
famfett leben ; he lives by gamiug, er Ubt von 
@b.«Ien; he lives by himself, er lebt allein, 
fur ft*, auf jeine etgene fcauft; I live in Paris, 
i* »o$iu in «Part«; I lived in a heauti- 
fol bouse , id) vaobntt in ttnem fdjonen $au\t ■ 
™?n *.J n de 1? rt ' & e *> Dbnm ™ i<"<r 

*ii)lllt< : I 11S Shin will /,'„» r .« 




In time, Frances began to listen to his 
eloquence with great suspicion. 

{Cooper's Spy.) 
Aor was it long, ere by her side 
I found myself, whole happy days, 
L istening to words, whose music vied 
frith our own Eden's seraph lays. 

( Th. Moore's the Love of the Angels.) 
Jtn'A'* l ° reaso , n /°r « moment, and I 
Tl c TT ,Ce you L 1 have acted «*« all the 
7J~ , S t0 r the .. di S nit y* "s well as the 
interest of my family. (/f. Scott's Bride.) 

L btcff*u*' io%Sl i6m ' Ut ' unentf * irtfn ; » trs 
\mt of) 

M H*7Z °° ""chant listless «/gain, id) fenne 
tetnen Jlatifmann , ber unbefummert itm (Hcwinn 
ware (ber ntdit ba« SJerlangen bAtte, ju gen? innen). 

The sick for air before the portal gasp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benumb'd with cold, or listless of their 

gain. 
(Dryden's Works.) 



er ndbrt firb sen Jfartoffeln ; he lives on his 
income , er lebf ten feinen ©infunften ; I live on 
a small salary, tcb lebe t)on einem fleinen (SeBalte- 
this animal lives on flesh, biefe* Jbier Ubt ton 
Wleifd); he lived out ail his neighbours, er 
ubetlebtc atte fetne OJacbbarn; I wish I could 
live this hour over once more , id> jvunfebe, id) 
fonnte bteie ©tunbe nodj einmnl burdjleben • my 
great grand -father lived to a great age 
( ,0 t 5, /j J' ears )i mein Urgrofwafer erreicbte em 
bobe« «Iter (103V 2 3abre); he lived up to the 
d.ciaies of reason , er lebte ben «orfdjriften ber 
-Uernunrt ijemap; he /ii>e?* upon alms , er lebt 
bttl Klmofen ; he lives with me, ermobnt bei 
mtr, lebtmit mit. 

21 n m. On njirb gebrauebt, tt?enn ba« 9?abrunaf- 
mtftel ober ber etnigermaf en befttmmte 
llnterbalt aiigejctgt ftirb; by, mnn bie SKittel, 
fldj ju crnabrcit, unbefttmmt «nb manbeU 
bar ftnfc. 

continued he, „! liv e by vanity, 
and laugh at U.« (Goldsmith's ficai.) 

lie who lives always in public, cannot 
live to his own soul. (Blair's Sermons. ) 

Yes, I know , she almost lives on acids 
and small whey. a ' 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Their int'rest, like the lion, lives on 

They kindle at the shadow^ofa'wrong. 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 
My days and nights were nothing-all 
txcept that hour, which doth recall 
In the long lapse from youth to age 
JVo other like itself — I'd give 
The Ukraine back again to live 
It o'er once more — and be a page. 

(Byroi/s Maxeppa.) 
He generally came for a few days into our 
neighbourhood once a-year, and lived 
upon the neighbours' hospitality. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 
The Muses, if you take them as companions, 
are very pleasant and agreeable, but whoever 
should be forced to live or depend upon 
them would find himself in a very bad 
condition. (Pope's Letters.) 

Industry needs not wish, and he that lit es 
upon hope will die fasting. 

(Franklin's /Forks. 
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fFhen in death I shall calm recline, 
O bear my heart to my mistress dear ; 
Tell herttliv^d upon smiles and wine 
Of the brightest hue, while it linger' d here. 

(Th. Shore's Irish Melodies.) 

Properly attended 
By the whole sable tribe, that painful 

watch 

The sick man's door , and liv e upon the 

dead, 

By letting out their persons bu the hour. 

[R. Blair's Grave.) 

These delights, if thou canst give 
Mirth, with thee t mean to live. 

(Milton's Allegro.) 



k , v. a. et n. f<f>Iic§«n, werfdjliefien, ju= 
fdUicfmt, jnwacfun; fid) febliefen, fid) »er* 
einigen, in cinanber greifen. 

(SPitt in, out, up.) 

He is locked in that prison , er fifct burt ge* 
fangen ; this secret is locked in my breast, fetes 
fei ©ebetmnifi ift in meiner 33ruft wborgen ; he 
locked her in his arms, er fdtlof fie in feine 
•.'Uiik ; I have been locked out several times, 
id) bin mebrere SWale auigefpetrt morben ; he 
locks her up as often as he goes abroad, er 
fd>lim uc fin, fo oft er autgebt ; it is well locked 
up, e6 ift tvcbl nerfcbloffen ; the frost has locked 
up the Elbe, ber gtoft $at bie <5lbe gefterrt. 

,,Away with this prating dotard, lock 
him up in the chapel, to tell his beads till 



the broil be over.« (IF. ScotCs Ivanhoe.) 

The bed, with her remains lying in the 
centre, even the curtains of the bed, were all 
brought on shore, and locked up in an 
outhouse. (Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

Lodge, v. a. et n. logiren, mobnen, liegen; 
eintebren; bebcrbergen ; fagern ; einfteden, in 
iBerwabrnng geben, niefeerlegen; t>ern>abren; 
fg. fid) merfen , inl Oebaehtnip fajfen. 
(SWit at, in, on, with.) 
[To harbour, shelter, lodge, »ergl. mem 
©ijnpnijm. <&anbt»orterb. p. 150.] 
We shall lodge at your ion , mir tr err en in 
3brem 9Birtb«baufe mobnen ; I have lodged Ihe 
banknotes in a pockel-book , id) babe bie Sanf- 
noten in eine £rieftafcbe geftedt ; they lodged 
their guns in the caslle, fie vermafyrten tbu 
c<(tnten in bem ©cbloffe; the supreme power is 
lodged in the king , bem Jtonige if! bie bodjfte 
@eroalt ertbeift ; I have lodged it in my mind, 
id) babe tg mir inbie®eele gei'ragt; birds lodge 
on this tree, ©ogel tagern fid) be« 9lad)W auf 
biefem 33aume; I shall lodge with a lawyer, id) 
roerbe bei einetn Mbvofaten mobnen ; I would not 
lodge him with them , id) tooUtc ibn nidjt mit 
ibr.cn in cm dimmer tf;u n. 

As we were going towards an inn , for we 
knew not the man's lodgings , luckily a wo- 
man met us, who after some violent screaming, 
told us, that the gentleman lodged at her 
house. {Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The merchant in town, in whose hands 
your money was lodged, has gone off, to 



avoid a statute of bankruptcy , and is thought 
not to have left a shilling in the pound. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

As the entire administration of affairs 
was now lodged in a certain number of 
noble families, many envying them the pre- 
eminence, wished for the restitution of a 
popular government , to which they had been 
accustomed. (Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

You may believe the secret is safely I o dg- 
ed with me. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 



, v. n. wfangen , fid) febnen. 
(3Hit after, for, to.) 

[To desire, wish, long for, hanker after, 
covet , uergt. mein ©tynomjm. «&anb»6rterb. 
P- 7*.] 

He longed for (after) this place, er bfitte gem 
biefel 9lmt qcrooUt; she longs for sweet-meal, 
fie bat ein @eluft nad) (jingemaebtem ; I long to 
know what is become of him, id} mi clue gem 
miffen, vent ant ibm gemorben ift; you know 
bow I longed to see him , ©ie mijfen , »ie id) 
mi* febnte, Urn ju feben ; he longed to reiuru 
to Breslau , e« werlangte ibn , nad} ©re«lau 5 u* 
rudjufebren. 

And you, Miss Frances, do you long as 
ardently fo r peace as your sister ? 

[Cooper's Spy.) 

The old man thought that the morning for 
which he longed, would never have dawned. 

(tr. Scott's Bride.) 

The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another fo r. 

(Butler's J/udibras.) 

I cannot but confess with shame, thai my 
home-bred stomach longs for the genuine 
steak. (IF. Scott's Q. Durward.) 

Look, v. a. et n. feben, Widen ; anfeben ; fdjei* 
nen, autfeben , bat ftnfeben baben ; bitrd) ben 
mid au«bruden ; erwarten ; ©orge tragen. 

(9Wit about, after, at, down, for, in, into, 
on, out-at, for-of, over, to, up-al,to, upon.) 

Look about you , feben @te fid) cor ; look 
about your bus'iness, geben ©ie auf 3br ©e; 
fd>dft9ld)t; I looked about for a belter seat, 
id) fab mid) nad) einetn beffem ©ifce um; I 
looked after him , irb fab tym nad) ; it is his 
province to look after the children, of ift fein 
®efd)aft, auf bie Jtinfeer ftcbt ;u geben; I have 
no time to look after (for) him, id} babe feine 
3eit, mid) nad) i|m umjufeben , iljn ju fttdten ; 
look at me , feben ©ie mid) an ; he looked at 
me with gratitude, er fab mid) mit 3>anfb<irfeit 
an ; look at this action , berradrten , crmagen 
®ie biefe$anbtung ; he looked down upon them 
with scorn, er fao mit 9)erad)tung auf fie berab ; 
what are you looking for? mat fnd)en @ie? 
I look for news by his arrival, id) febe entge* 
gen (ermarte) gieuigfeiten mit feiner Snfunft; 
it was indeed looked for, tt murfee in ber Jbat 
enunrtet; he looks him in the face, er fiebt i$m 
in< @efid)t ; he looks in good health , er fiebt 
gefunb au« ; you look babies in the eye, (yrov.) 
®ie guden va tief in bie «ugen ; I have looked 
in upon him, id} babe ibm einen furjen JBefud) 
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gemarbt ; I can look in bis face , id) fann tlnrt 
unter bit 2tugen treten ; my windows look into 
[to) the street, mcint jjenfiergeben aiif bte©trajj«; 
J must look into it, id) mug ti unterfudjenj if 
you look into his life, wenn @ie fein Seben un* 
terfuc^en, fcrufen; I looked with pleasure on 
this portrait, id) betradjtete biefe$ portrait mit 
33ergnugen; I look on it as a lie, id) balte e* 
fur cine Suge ; I must /ooA; out for a more ele- 
gant phrase, id) mu§ mid) nad) einer jierliduren 
jReben«art umfeben ; I shall look out for re- 
medies , id) merbe mid) nad) £ulfe umfeben ; I 
must look out for another servaut, id) mufj 
mid) nad) tincm anbcrn Sebienten umfeben ; I 
have been looking out for you , id) babe mid) 
nad) 3&tten urn tjefeben ; he looked out at {of) 
the window, er fa$ jum Sendee I: inau« ; I locked 
him o»// o/ countenance, id) babe tbn entmutbigr, 
burd) 2' luff vermtrrt ; I shall look over these 
accounts, id) merle biefe 9ied)nungen burdjgeben; 
look well /o it, neb men @ie e« in Hd)t; /ooA to 

Jour own home, befummem @te fid) urn ftd); 
oo* /o my children , geben ©ie auf meine Jttns 
bet 9ld)t ; look to your lesson , geben @ie auf 
Sbvc geftion »d)t ; /ooA /o it lest you slumble, 
nebmen ©ie fid) inSldjr, baft@ie nidHfiraucbeln ; 
this business has been ill looked to , biefel ©es 
fcbdft ifi ntd)t in 2ld)t genommcn morben ; /ooA up 
to him , fe$en ©ie ibn ali ein u71ufltr on ; let us 
/oo* up to God, Iafitun« un«}u ®ott etbeben ; he 
looked up to heaven, er blirfte jum$imme( auf; 
I looked up to him, id) fab auf ib> {ale ein ajiufict); 
I lookup at wealth with indifference, id) febe mit 
®leid)au(tigfe it auf 5Retd}t$um ; he looked upon 
me with astonishment, er fab, mid) mit ©rftaunen 
an , I look upon him as a man worlhy of your 
esteem , icb. ffaUt ibn fur einen 2Ramt , ber 3b s 
f er 9(d)tung mertb, tfi ; I look upon it as a great 
honor, id) balte e« fur cine grope ©brc. 

God, God, forgive us all! Look after 
her. (Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Thank God that you leave one behind you 
as Jtt to protect the honour of the family , as 
you are to look after pippins and pears. 

(tV. Scott r s Bride.) 

Barley had fallen behind his companions, 
looking at a man, who was making pen- 
dulums with bits of thread and little balls of 
clay. {Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Such a consequence might have ensued 
from his examination, had we not looked 
rather at the character of the witness than 
the tenor of his evidence. {IV. Scott's Bride.) 

On the contrary , I cannot read Beaumont 
and Fletcher but in Folio, the Octavo edi- 
tions are painful to look at. 

{Lamb's Essays.) 

They look down upon all nobility of 
recent creation. 

(IF. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

In this situation /looked round for a 
place where he might most conveniently 
repose. (Byron's Fragm.) 

I wish I were a queen, and then I know 
where my eldest daughter should look for 
a husband. {Goldsmith's Ficar.) 



Jfe {Nelson) seems to have I o ok e d fo v 
death with almost as sure an expectation as 
for victory. (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

All there are well, except R., who, lam 
sorry to say , looks in a very bad state of 
health. {Byron's Letters.) 

Look into common life; examine the 
pursuits of men. {Berkeley's Alciphron.) 

He consented to look further into the 
hurls of the other. (Cooper's Spy.) 

I answered him very gravely , that I was 
indeed altered since I had seen him last ; that 
I had found leisure to look in to my follies, 
and to repent of them. 

(Fielding's Tom. Jones.) 

I looked with great pleasure on the 
Archangel of Raphael , where the sentiments 
of superior beings are as well expressed as in 
Afilton. (Montague's Letters.) 

They looked on him (Cromwell) as the 
favourite of God, under the special guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and honoured with com- 
munications from heaven. 

(Lingara"s Hist, of Engl.) 

They had early learned the lesson of 
looking presumption out of countenance. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

„My dear George", cried she „/ am so 
glad you are come! I have been watching 
and watching for you ; and running down the 
lane and looking out for you." 

(IV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

As my poor eyes won't suffer me to write 
myself, I have been for some time looking 
o u t fo r another. (Go Idsrn iih 's Ficar. ) 

As a proof that I account you (Addison) 
sincere, I beg a favour of you: it is , that 
you would look over the two first books oj 
my translation of Homer , which are in the 
hands of my Lord Hallifax. 

(Pope's Letters.) 
It cannot be I and yet he must be look'd 
t o. (Byron's tFerner.) 

A sick brother - officer should have the best 
quarters, and if we had him with us — wc 
could tend and took to him. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shatidy.) 

But he is a contemptible writer who does 
not look to something beyond it (a correct 
and ornamented style). (Blair's Lectures.) 

But let them look to it who have saved 
him. (Byron's M. Faliero.) 

It is not that cheek — 'tis the soul dawning 

clear 

Through its innocent blush makes thy 

beauty so dear — 

As the sky we look up to, though glorious 

and fair, 

Is loo k' d up to the more, because heaven 

is there ! 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

She perceived too plainly that her lover 
held in scorn the manners and habits of a 
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father j to whom she had long looked up 
as her best and most partial friend. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

In a word, / thought I beheld Religion 
miscing in the dance: but as I had never seen 
her so engaged, I should have loo ked upon 
it now as one of the illusions of an imagina* 
tion which is eternally misleading me, had 
not the old man, as soon as the dance ended, 
said that this was their constant way; and 
that all his life long he had made it a rule, 
after supper was over, to call out his family 
to dance and rejoice ; believing, he said, that 
a cheerful and contented mind was the best 
sort of thanks to Heaven that an illiterate 
peasant could pay. 

(Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

Lose , v. ir. a. et n. verlieren ; fid) terlieten ; 
fcfjetttrn, ju Orunbe geb>n; @cbiff6tud) (eiben. 
(>jmt at, by, of, on, to.) 

I had lost company at sea , id} $atte mid} con 
ban <5en»oi getrennt ; he was lost at sea , er ill 
auf feer ©ee umgcfommtn ; the ship was lost at 
sea , bat ©cbifl fcfcetterte , ging unter ; I have 
lost by it, ia)$abt babei eingebufit; I lost sight 
of him, icbvertor i$n au« bem OJeficfcte; what- 
ever you do is lost on him , mat ©ie aurf} t$un, 
if} an \f)m vtrgeubct ; a ship lost on the rocks, 
tin am Selftn gefdjeirerteS @ri)iff; he lost the 
money to a friend of his , tr verier baft @elb an 
tincn fetner Sreunbe ; he is lost to all sense of 
shame , tt fjat feint ©djam meb>. 
Quoth Sidrophet, to let you know 
You wrong the art, and artists too, 
Since arguments are lost on those 
That do our principles oppose. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

The young fellows of that age were not so 
wholly lost to a sense ofrtght, as pride 
and conceit has since made them affect to be. 

(Richardson's Works.) 

Life had lost to him its salt and its savour. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

In this manner both parlies were soon lost 
t o view. (Cooper's Spy.) 



_j, *. SJerfufl , ©cbabtn 5 StefaH , Unter* 
gang; ©crttgrii&eir, llngettipbeit. 

(ORit at, by, to.) 

I am at a loss what to do, id) bin in 5Jerfcgen; 
$<ir, wai id} t$un fott; I am at a loss for 
amusements, id> weii gat niefct, wit id) mid} 
vergnugtn foil ; the dogs were at a loss , bit 
$unbt ftatrtn bie ©tour Dtrlortn, jagten totrforen; 
I came (went) by the loss, id} litt ©d)abtn bar* 
an; I am content to go by the loss, id} mid 
gtrn baran berliertn ; I stood to the loss, id) 
fcaftrtt fur btn *8er(ufl. 

The polished Frenchman was at a loss 
for a moment, but recovering himself — 
t ,Ah I " said he , taking a pinch of snuff, 
„but you're a very great nation — veiy!" 

(Bulwer's England.) 

/think he has a great deal to say upon 
every thing, and is never at a loss. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 



Vet I am at a loss to conceive in what 
manner you should know me. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

JVc are only at a loss to conceive by what 
means riches and despotism could penetrate 
into a remote corner of the North. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Loth (Loath), adj. obgtneigt, unroitlig, uiu 
gtrn. 

(SWit to.) 

I am loth to do it , id) t$ut tt ungern ; I was 
loth to leave so charming a spot, ungern berliefj 
id} tine fo reijenbe ©telle. 
For lovers there are many eyes, 
And such there were on us; the devil 
On such occasions should be civil — 
The devil! I'm loth to do him wrong, 
It might be some untoward saint, 
Who would not be at rest too long, 
But to his pious bile gave vent — 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

We grant altho' he had much wit, 
H' was very shy of using it; 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about; 
Unless on holidays, or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Love, j. «febe; greunbfdjaft , Siebftbaft; ber 
geliebte ©egenftanb ; Slmor. 

(9Jiit/or, in, in -with, of, out, to.) 

He does it for love or money , tr t$ut tt fur 
®elb unb gute SBurte ; he begged for the love 
o/God, tr bat urn @ctt«5miUtn; I do it for the 
love o/my country, id} tfcue c6 au4 93aterla»ib«* 
liebe ; I aid it for love to you , id} ttyat tt aul 
fiiebe (greunbfebaft) fur ©ie; she is t*» love 
over head and ears, fie ifl ini btfdSften ©rcibc 
oerlicbt; he is fallen in love, rr ifl verttebt; 
he is in love with her, er ifl in fie tetliebt ; he 
fell in love with my cousin , tr verliebtt fid} in 
meine (Scuflne ; the love of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom , bie fiiebe ju (Sett ifl btt SBeit* 
beit 5lnfang; the love of (to) one's country is 
the first of virtues, bie Sitbe ju unferm SQattr* 
lanbe ifl bie trfle ber Sugcnbtn; his love of 
riches is incredibly great, feint Siebe ju JReid's 
tbtimern ifl ungloublid) grofj ; I am out of lore 
with him, id) bin ibm nidjt ttubr gtmogen; be 
made love to her, et bewarb fid) um fity I 
sent my love to him, id) liefj ibn frtunblid) 
gruitn. 

They are used to express the utmost love 
and tenderness for their mistresses. 

(Pope's Letters.) 

When / am in sickness , or not in the best 
spirits, /sometimes call for the cards, and 
play a game at piauet for [ovewjth^y 



Scriblerus was as positive that he was 
desperately in love with some person or 
other. (Pope's Scriblerus.) 

Now Pm tum'd a rover, 

In love with every petticoat 

(7% Moore's Ballads.) 
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/ am in love with this green earth; the 
face of town and country ; the unspeakable 
rural solitudes , and the sweet security of 
streets. (Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

Quoth she, y'have almost made me in 

love 

With that which did my pity move. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

„l am afraid", said her brother, laughing, 
,,lo v e of money is a stronger passion than 
love of his king. (Cooper's Spy.) 

If a man may venture to suggest so mean a 
thought as the lov e of their country, to souls 
fired with the love of truth , ana the love 
of liberty, and grasping the whole extent of 
nature, I would humbly propose it to you, 
Gentlemen, to obsene the caution practised 
by all other discoverers , projectors , and 
makers of experiment, who never hazard all 
on the first trial. (Berkeley's Alciphron.) 

Then oh ! what pleasure, where'er we rove, 
To be doom'd to find something, still, that 

is dear, 

And to know, when far from the lips we 

love, 

We have but to make love to the lips we 

are near. 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 
They don't only scorn to marry , but even 
to make love to any woman of a family not 
as illustrious as their own. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Of all human affections, the noblest and 
most becoming human nature, is that of 
love to one's country. 

(Shaftsbury's Reflections.) 

Lump, s. JHumpen, SWaffe, ba« ©ante; 
©turf, ®tiirfd)en. 

(*Wit by, in, of.) 

I have sold these goods by the lump, id) 
babe ttefe SEBaaren tm @anjen (im Slummel) ra-- 
f auf t ; it costs me in the lump . tS f ojtet 
mid} in Saufd) unfc SBogen . . . . ; you must take 
this China ware all in a lump', ©ie muffen 
biefe* JBorjellan jufammen attf einem SBrette neb* 
men; he gave me a lump o/sugar, er gab mir 
ein ©turf 3urfer. 

,,Deborah , my dear", cried I to my wife, 
y ,give those boys a lump of sugar each ; and 
let Dick's be the largest, because he spoke 
frst." ( Goldsmith's Fxcar. ) 

Lurch, s. Ottatfrf) im ©fciele; Sautt. 

(TOit in, upon.) 

They left me in the lurch , fte lie&en mid) tm 
©tithe ; he lay upon the lurch , er roar auf ber 
*auer. 

And though th'art of a different church, 
I will not leave thee in the lurch. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 



, v. a. ben galfen burd) ba« Seberfpiet ju* 
rurflotfen ; fig. lorfen, anlorfen, reijen. 

(QWit on, to.) 
I was lured on by the uncommon sight, ber 
ungemobnlitbe >2tnblirf lorfte mid) an; we must 
lure him to it, »i r muffen t&n baju retjen. 



Forbear, my son, the hermit cries, 

To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

(Goldsmith?* Ficar.) 

, ». «. geluften, Jeftig begebren; rounbets 
lic&e ©elufte baben. 

(SJlit after, to.) 

I lusted {after it, e« gelitftete mi* banad) ; 
the Belgians always lusted after liberty , cf 
geliiftefe bie Selgier tmmer nad) gret&ei't . i 
lusted to do it, c* getuftete mid), et git tbun ; do 
not lust to envy, rootle ntdrt neiuifeb fein. 

Whatsoever his soul lusts after of this 
kind, be withholds not from it. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 



M. 

Mad , toll , aerfhmblof , tntftnntg , roab>finnig, 
roabnroifcig; roitt&enb; jornig, bo*. 

((Kit after, against, for, of, upon, with.) 

She is mad after a husband , fie tfl mann?= 
roll ; he is mad (for, of, upon) after the plav, 
er ill ganj tod (erpidjt) auf ba« ©djaufpiel ; fie 
is mad against me , er iff jornig auf mid) ; the 
Bohemians are mad for music, tie V &men lie* 
ben bie SMufif ganj aujierorbentlid) ; they are mad 
with joy, fie finb tor Srettbe aufier fid). 
While flavour' d bowls are full supplied, 
And you sit blushing by my side; 
1 will be m ad and raving too — 
Mad, my girl ! with love for you ! 

( Th. Moore's Anacreon.) 
Make, v. ir. a. et n. madjen, t>erfertigen, fdjaf* 
fen, bilben, formeit , juridjten ; erfunfteln ; 
ber»orbringen ; au*mad)en; vorfiellen ; mir* 
fen, beroirfen, tjerurfacben ; belfen, JBortbeil 
bringen; toerrtdjten, autrtdjten, beitragen; ge= 
kngen; leiben; ftd) roo&in roenben, miiyfam 
babin geben, reifen; eilen. 

(9RU about, at, away, for, of, off, out, 
over, up, with.) 

Do not make so much ado about it , m adieu 
©ie fein fold)e« Iflufbeben toavon ; he made at 
me, er fiad) nad) mir, ging auf mid) lc« ; he 
made a pass at me, er bat mir einen ©tofi (im 
8ed)ten) btigebracbt; he has made away with 
his estate < er bat fein ifiermogen oerfdjroenbet; 
he has made away with himself, er bat fief) urns 
gebracbt ; we made for Londoti , roir nabmen 
unfern 2Beg nad) Sonbon, n%rten un« 8om>on; 
that made for me, ba« roar mir vortbeilbaft ; 
what do you make of it ? mi« oerfieben ©ie e«? 
he makes light of my attention to him, er madbt 
fid) nidjt tttel au« meiner 2lufmcrffamfeit ge^en 
ibn; we made game of him, roir batten tbn jum 
JBeften , frieben unfern ©ebevj mit tb,m ; f do not 
know what to make of \\, id) roeifi niebr, roa« bat 
beiwen foil, roaS id) bamit anfangen foil; he 
makes much of you, er ad?tet ©ie feb^r; they 
made light of it , fie marfrten fid) nid)t6 barau«, 
fte fdni&ten tt flerina ; make first sure of this, 
bringen ©ie juerft btefe< in ©idjerbeif ; he was 
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made sure of, man fcemddjtigte ficb feiner ; I am 
sure he will make off, id) bin genii, bap et ent* 
flie^en toirb ; it was not easy to be matfe ok/, 
el war 11 ut t i cut t ju bcroeifen ; 1 could not wiaAe 
it our, tcb fonnte efl mir nidi t erfldren ; make out 
your dinner, langen ©ie ju, ncbmen ©ie furlieb ; 
he has made me out of wits , er $at mid) ouper 
mid) fell 1 ft gebrad)t ; we made out of this bar- 
hour very early , wir fiefen fe&c frub mi« btrfctn 
$afen ; 1 can't make out the inscription on this 
coin, td) fann bie 3tifdjrift auf toiefer Sttunje nidjt 
Berau«finben ; this shall never make me out of 
love with him , btefe« foil ibm nie meine ftieunb* 
ftboft entjieben : he has made over his right lo 
me, er bat inir fein SRecbl ubertragen ; he makes 
up (by) in virtue what he wants in amability, er 
erw-tu tin- 1 Jlugenb , mat ibm an SfiebenGrourbigs 
feit abqebt ; it makes up two pounds together, 
tt madjt jrcei SPfunb iufammeit ; let's make up 
our account , mir wo 11 en unfere 9led?nung fdjlies 
pen, falbiren ; I have made up the letter, icb 
$cibe ben 99rief jufammengelegt ; make up the 
mess, matben ©ie bie @d)uffel boll; I have 
made up my mind, id) babe mir e« torgenommen, 
icb babe micb barauf eingericbtet , id) babe mid) 
bejiimmt ; she makes up her mouth , ©ie frifct 
ba* lUiduldnn ; we have made 6ve games up, 
mir baben bie $artte ju funf ©pielen gefpielt , 
he made up to me , er ging auf mirb ju ; the 
brcaeh was made up , bie tBrefcfje rcurbe juges 
in a d- 1 ; how shall I make up my loss ? roie meinen 
JBerluft erfefcen? I have made up their quarrel, 
icb baben i&ren ©treit gefcblid>tet ; the measure 
of his crimes is now made up, ba< 9Rafi feiner 
iBerbredjen if) nun x>oll; he is made up of good- 
ness, er if) veil Oiite , who can make up for 
him 1 have lost! vuer fann ben erfefeen, ben id) 
verloren babe ! I will uot make with it, icb mitt 
mid) nidjt barein mifeben ; we made merry with 
him, mir jogen thn auf, batten unfre 8uf) mit ibm. 
Phillis I you little rosy rake, 
That heart of yours I long to rifle: 
Come, give it me, and do not make 
So much ado about a trifle ! 

(Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

IFhen his father died, the neighbours shook 
their heads , and predicted that young hope- 
ful would soon make away with the old 



(IF. frvmg's Bracebridge Hall.) 

There were, indeed, two or three (men) in 
the room ; but I could make nothing o f them, 
(IF. Jrving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

After he was gone, upon a general consul- 
tation , we could not tell what to make of 
these Jine sentiments. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

'Twere a shame, when Jlowers around us 

rise, 

To make light of the rest, if the rose is 

not there. 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

It * glides along the water looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say 

or do. 

* a Venetian gondola. (Byron's Beppo.) 
The profits of my living, which amounted 



to about thirty-Jive pounds a year, I made 
ov er to the orphans and widows of the clergy 
of our diocese. (Goldsmiths Ficar.) 

IV e called a little fishing-boat, which could 
hardly make up to us; while all the people 
on board were crying to heaven. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Thus his (Cromwell's) whole conduct was 
made up of artifice and deceit. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

— May our life's happy measure 
Of moments like this be made up. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodic.) 

And what the conversation wanted in wit, 
was made up in laughter. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

He (Cromwell) made up, however, by 
zeal and perseverance , what he wanted in 
natural powers. (Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

It gave a principal occasion to that famous 
rupture, which happened about the same 
time among these bretherti, and was never 
afterwards made up. 

(SwiJYs Tale of a Tub.) 

I think I sec him, making up his cash 
(as they call it) with tremulous Jingers, as if 
he feared every one about him was a de- 
faulter. (Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

She was none of your lukewarm gamesters, 
your half and half players , who have no ob- 
jection to take a hand, if you want one to 
make up a rubber. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 

The miser must make up his plumb, 
And dares not touch the hoarded sum. 

(Prior's Poems.) 

Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 

To make him merry with my woes. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Match, v. a. et it. gltid) tommen, gletcb fein, 
entfpvecben , ftd> fdjicfen, baffen ; uergfeicben ; 
baarrn; jufammenftellen ; bie ©pifce bieten; 
bevbinben ; werbciratben. 

ORtt in, into, with.) 

Nobody can match him in valour, 9riemanb 
fann tt mit tbm in <&iitfid)t auf Xapferfeit auf* 
ncbmen; he is not to be matched in it, bierin 
fucbt er feinee" (SHeieben ; he intends to match 
into our family, er beabfid)tigt, in unfere Samilie 
ju bc.r.uhcu ; this petty prince has matched his 
daughter with a captain , birfer Heine fturfi bat 
feineXocbter mit einem £aiiptmaune t>erbeiratbet ; 
this velvet does uot match with the sample I 
sent you , btefer ©amnit ta.pt }u bem Sbnen ge* 
feubeten SDiuftet nut t. 

She protested that if he had birth and for- 
tune to entitle him to match into such a 
family as ours, she knew no man she would 
sooner fix upon. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

fFhat tints so Jine, 
IFhat sweetness, mildness, can be match- 
ed with thine? 
(J. Beat tie's Poems.) 

10 
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Material , adj. Krfcerltd) ; Jig. toidjtig , toe* 
fentUd), m>tb»enbig. 

(9»it to.) 

Whal I am going (o tell yoo is material to 
our purpose , toa« id) Sbnen fagen wilt, ift fur 
unfrrn iJmtcf toiebtig. 

Matter,*. aWaterie, ©toff; ©egenftanb, ©acbe; 

Urfacbe; fcrage*, ©treinntnft ; obcn&tn berets 

nete SRenge ober 2ln}abJ ; ©iter. 
(3Jiit for, from, in, into, of, to, upon, with.) 

No matter for my words, meine 2Borte DCbeiu 
ten bier nid)ta ; you go from the matter in hand, 
®ie febweifen von ber •$auptfa(f>e ab ; he knows 
nothing in matters of law , cr hat fcine Acnnt« 
nip in jRedjt*fcid?en ; it is a matter officii tt ifi 
eineS&affacbe; I make no matter o/it, icbmacfce 
mir nid)t« baran« ; it was a matter 0/ a guinea, 
tt toar ungefd$r eine ©uinee; there was no 
matter of complaint, tt toar ftine ©eranlaffung 
ju 93cfd)wcrben ba ; I know something of the 
matter , id) meifc cttoaft feavcn ; I make it all a 
matter to me, ti ifl mir ganj einerlet ; he spoke 
much to the matter, er farad) jur ©ache ge» 
borig, jur red)ten Seit ; it is all a matter to me, 
tt gilt mir gleicbuiel; ihe wound (resolved into) 
grew to matter , bie SBunbe fing an jit eitern ; 
let's now enter k/>oij the matter, fcbreitcn mir 
nun jur «&auWfarbe ; but upon the matter he did 
not wrong him , aber im ©anjen, genau bctraebs 
let, bat cr ibn nid)t benadjtbeiltgt; what's the 
matter tvith him? xvat fcblt t6m? teat bar tt 
»or? 

„A r o matter for my thoughts, sir,"" said 
the Earl; „proceed." 

(tV. Scott's Kenilworth.) 

What could be the matter with me? 
Nothing in the world , Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, blowing his nose ; — but that thou art 
a good-natured fellow. 

{Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

Mean, *. SKittef (means), SBcrfjeuo, ; Urfacbt ; 
97litte(frraf e ; 2Nittelmdfiigfett ; Siel ; 3n>U 
[d?eu§cit. 

(SJiit by, in.) 

By that means yon will gel acquainted with 
him , baburcb merben <Sit mit tym befannt totr* 
ben ; 1 have it by lawful means, id) babe tt anf 
eine red>tmdfiiqe ID fife ; I will know it by all 
(any) means, id) will tt burd)au6 miffen ; 1 have 
got it by fair means, id) babe tt im Outfit, mit 
©lite befommen ; if ever he pay, it will only be 
by foul means, menn er je betablr, fe> mirb e« 
nitr mit ©trenge, im Soten, fein ; I must gel 
rid of him by some means or other, id) mujl mir 
ibn auf tie cine ober bie anbere Slrt som «$alfe 
febaffeu; I shall do it by no means, id) tocrbe 
ti auf feincn %qU tbun ; I shall not do it Ay any 
means, id) merbe e«burcbau€, fdjlecbterbing*', awf 
alle fcdfie, nidit tbun ; I received the money by 
his means, id) embjtng tat ©fib burrb t$n ; there 
is a mean in every thing, tt giebt in jcber ©ad>e 
cine SDJittelflrajie ; you shall in the mean get 
the dinner ready, €ie follen injmifdjen ba« 
tagStffen juredjt madjen. 



For to reduce her, by main force, 

Is now in vain ; by fair means, worse. 

(Sutler's Hudibras.) 

He thanked heaven he had succeeded so far 
as to find me out by means of an accident 
which had like to have proved fatal to him. 

(Fielding's Tom Junes.) 

J am not for returning to England so soon 
as you imagine, and by no means at all as 
a residence. (Byron's Letters.) 

Meddle, v. n. fid) in etwaj mtfeben, fief) mit 
er»a« afrgefrfn. 

(«mit with.) 

Do not meddle with him , geben ©te fid) mit 
tbm nicbt ab ; meddle not with brandy , bute 
5E>id> »or SBranntroein ; meddle not with these 
knives , greift tiefe QMeffer nid)t an ; 1 do not 
like to meddle with other people's business, 
id) menge mid) nicbt gern in anberer ieute ©e* 
fdjdfte ; meddle with your own shoes , berum= 
mern ©ie fid) urn lid). 

But now triumphant, and victorious, 
He held th" 1 achievement was too glorious 
For such a conqueror to meddle 
With petty constable, or beadle. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Meditate, v. a. etn. ubertegen, crmdgen, be= 
tracbten ; ftnnen, benfen, naebbenfen, tetrad}: 
tungen anfteden ; beabftdjtigen. 

(5DJit against, on, to, upon.) 

How many plots have been meditated against 
the life of Louis Philip ! mie vide UJfdne wurben 
gcgen tat 8cben SoutA $bi(q?r« gefd)miebet ! I 
meditated to publish this hook in London , id) 
bca6fid>tigte, biefe* 93ud) in Senbon berau<)ugcben; 
meditate on (upon) Ihe Uw of God , benfe ubcr 
ba« @cje| ©ptte« nad) ; I meditated on (upon) 
the fate or Poland , id) ba<fcte uber ba« <Sd)trffal 
tycUnt nad). 

The Whartons had meditated in silence 
o n the character and visit of their unknown 
guest for the same period, when the father 
appioac/ied Birch and said—. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
Meet, r. ir. a. et n. begegnen, antreffen, fiiiben, 
cntgegen frmnten ; fommen , geben ju ; jufam* 
nitnftofen , treffen ; verfantmeln ; fid) verfam* 
meln, jufammen fommtn; ftcb vereinigen. 
(Snit at, in, on, with.) 

We will meet at four o' clock, n>ir tootlen tint 
vier U^r jufammcn fommen ; 1 know they met 
at Waterloo, id) weip, fie frafen fcinblid) auf 
einanber ju SDaterloo; 1 met him in the street, 
id) traf ibn auf ber ©trafe an ; I met him on the 
I very same road , er btgeoncte mir auf berfelbeu 
I JJanbflmfjt ; we shall meet on the first luesday 
in the month, mir rocrben un« am erflen !T t engage 
biefcf 9){imat0 vrrfammeln; the French and 
English met on this plain, bie Sranjcfen unb 
(Sngldnber murben banbgemein, fdmrftcn auf bics 
fer ©bene : I met with » kind reception , id) 
tojirbe guttg emvfangen ; he is met with , cr b>it 
feincn (Mann ge funben ; we met with a storm, 
toir murben von cincm <§rurme befallen ; 1 shall 
meet with him, id) toitt ibn fdjon jinben (fttegen)f 
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he met with a refusal, tt b,&t einen Jtoth be* 
Fommen; 1 coold not expect to meet with a 
denial, id) fonnte nid)t ertcarttn, cine abfdrfagige 
Slnhnort jn bffoHimen; he mef wiM applause, 
ct iff nut SeifaH aufqenpmmen roorben; the 
Main meets with the Rhine near Mainz, ber 
attain fattt in ben JRbein bei (Wain* ; your bill 
shall be met with honor, 3br 2Bed)fel foil 
bonorirt, angenotmncn merben; I an not at a 
loss to meet with such an objection , id) bin 
nidjt berlegcn, einem foteben (Sinwurfe )u bes 
flcgnen ; this edition is rarely to be met with, 
btefe Kulgabe ift felten ju finben. 

Just Heaven'. — it would fill up twenty 
volumes; — and alas ! I have out a few small 
pages left of this to crowd it into, — and half 
of these must be taken up with the poor Maria 
j'ny friend Mi: Shandy met with near 
lifoulines. (Sterne's Senti Journey.) 

An old manor-house , and an old family of 
this kind, are rarely to be met with at the 
present day. (W. lrving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

As for my part, it appeared to me one of 
the vilest instances of unprovoked ingratitude 
I had ever met with. (Goldsmiths Vicar.) 

This was more mortifying to Columbus than 
all the disappointments which he had hitherto 
met with. (Robertson's America.) 

I demanded the cause of their delay ; but J 
soon found by their looks they had met 
with a thousand misfortunes on the road. 

(Goldsmiths Vicar.) 
They surprized some of the gates , without 
meeting with any resistance. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 
These modern conquerors (the Russians) 
complain of rebellion , where they meet 
with repugnance; and are surprised at 
being treated as enemies, where they come to 
impose their tribute. 

(Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 

Go on to deserve commendations , and you 
wilt certainly meet with them. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Had she met with a common death, she 
would have been worth nothing. 

(Marry at's Jac. Faithful.) 
Nothing remained now, but to meet the 
impending examinations with as much in- 
difference as the family could assume. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Mellow, v. a. et n. tnurbe, roeicb tnatben; 
teifcn ; ertueidjen ; milbcrn ; angenebm madjcn ; 
ttwellfcnimnen. 

(Omt by, into, with.) 

The soil is mellowed by the frost, bet %xoft 
(at ben JBoben murbe gemadjt ; time has mel- 
lowed his poems into some reputation , bie Beit 
bat feme ©ebidjtt ju tinigeni fflufc geteift ; wine 
mellows with age, ber fflein ttirb beffcr, je alter 
et tvirb , toirb beffcr, toetm et abliegt ; the color 
of her cheeks is now mellowed with a softer 
red , cin fanfteret JRotb bat Jcfet bie Sarbe ibrer 
aDctngen gemtlbett. 
Her complexion was mellowed into a 
t, which certainly took from her 



beauty; but, agreed, at least Harley used to 
say so, with the pensive softness of her mind. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

The rose was yet upon her cheek, 

But mellow'd with a tenderer streak. 

(Byron's Siege of Corinth.) 

Melt, v. a. etn. fdjmehen; aufldfcn; verbun* 
nen ; einfrbnutjen, nxajcbmeljen, jtrfdjmtljeti, 
babin fdjmeljen ; *crge$tn. 

(3Kit away, down, for, into, off, to, with.) 

The snow melted away , ber @d}nce f<bmol) 
meg; his money melts away, fcin (Drib »er* 
frfjnnnbet; almost all the Irish coins were 
melted down, fafl alle irldnbifcbcn SWunjftt mur* 
ben cingefdmtoljen ; my heart was melting for 
you , ibrttwta.cn mar metn 4?erj geru$rt ; be 
melted into tears, rr jerflofi (jerfcbmolj) in 
X&rdntn ; I have melted his anger into mercy 
by my prayers , id) babe feinen Born gum SMit* 
leib burd) meine ©tbete btroegt; 1 was melted 
to tears , id) murbe bis ju S^rdnen geruQrt (er* 
foetdrt), mem 9luge fdjmolj in Xbr&nen; we 
were melted with compassion , hne murben die 
Bon SDiitltib betuegt. 

The next sun's ray 
Soon melted aw ay 
livery trace on the path where the false 

Lord came. 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Till, by degrees, remote and small 

The strains decay, 

And melt aw ay 
In a dying, dying fall. 

(Pope's Ode for Music.) 

But as the conquerors of America were well 
acquainted with the latter, but had scurcely 
any conception of the former, most of the 
silver vessels and trinkets were melted 
down, and rated according to the weight 
and fineness of the metal in the division of 
the spoil. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

At once the figure became invisible , as if 
it had melted into the air. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

And what seem'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

So man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on Time's eventful sea, 

And, having swell' d a moment there, 
Thus melts in to eternity. 

(Th. Moore's Misc. Poems.) 

Winter grey, 
Horrid with frost, and turbulent with storm, 
Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away ; 
Then melts into the Spring. 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

Or is itjlx'd in the decrees above, 

That lofty Albion melt into the main ? 

(Armstrong's Art.) 

The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray 

10* 
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M e It off, and leave- the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity. 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

The dwelling of that bard, whose lay 
Could melt to tears the stern and cold. 

(Th. Moore's Evenings in Greece.) 

— Trust me, they who never melt 
With pity, never me It with love. 

{Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

Memory, *. ®ebddimifj, Grtnnerungftfraft ; 
©rinnerung, 2lnbenfen ; ©enhnal ; ©ebenfen. 
(5JJtt in, from, out, to, within.) 

Every thing brings him in my memory, Sttleft 
trinnect mid} an i&n ; this chapel has been bnilt 
in memory of (to the memory of) the queen, 
biefe JtapeUe ift jum Slnbenfen an bie Jtonigin gc* 
baut morbcn; now could it escape from your 
memory? trie fonnte eft 3bnen cntgefcen? that's 
out of my memory, baft ifi mir entfaden ; I will 
call it to your memory , id) roerbe ©ie batan er« 
innern; never happened the like within the 
memory of men , bei 2Jienfcbengebenfen ifi fo et^ 
roaft nid)t »orgefallen. 

But, in memory of his Naiad, he had 
previously ornamented the fountain in which 
she appeared to reside , and secured its wa- 
ters from profanation or pollution, by the 
small vaulted building of which the fragments 
still remained scattered around it. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Tve not 

Forgot the custom ; and although alone, 
IVill drain one draught i?i memory of 

many 

A joyous banquet past. 

(Byron's Sardanapalus.) 

A modern instance of gratitude to a dog, is 
that the chief order of Denmark was institut- 
ed in memory of the fidelity of a dog. 

(rope's Letters.) 

The tablet was put up by the late king to 
the memory of a family servant. 

(IV. Irving'* Braeebridge Hall.) 

Metamorphose, v. a. bermanbeln, iimfrtjaffen. 
(2)2it into.) 

Jupiter wsts metamorphosed into a bull, 3u s 
piter rourbe in einen ©firr vcrroanbtlt. 

The gods came to the cottage , where they 
received the best things it afforded, and Jupiter 
was so pleased with their hospitality , that he 
m etamorp hosed their dwelling (Philemon 
and Baucis') into a magnificent temple. 

(Browne's Class. Diet.) 
Mind , s. ©cmiitb, , ©inn ; ©eete , ®eift ; 
iBerftcuro; ffiillc; fteigung, Sufi ; 2lbflebt; 
helming; ©efinnung; ®tt>anfe; ®ebdd)tmji; 
<£igenfcbaft, ®emut$ftan(age. 

(2Jlit against, in, in-of, into, of, 
out-of, to, up, upon.) 

He took it against my mind, tx na$m eft gts 
gen meinen 2Bt(Un; I know it was much against 
your mind, id) »eip , eft roodte 3t>nen gat nid)t 
in ben Jtepf, tt max 3&nen ganj juroibcr ; bear it 
in mind, fein ©it beffen cingeocnf; 1 shall put 
you in mind o/it, id)»erbe ©it baton etinnern ; 



it came into my mind, tt ftet mir ein \ I am of 
the same mind, id? bin betfelben SDieinung; yon 
are of a great many minds, ©ie flnb jtfb felbft 
nicbt gleid), ©it miffen nicbt, n>aft ©ie tooUen ; 
it happened in time out of mind, eft ereignete 
fid) »or unbenflidjen £eiten ; this mooting was 
out of my mind, biefeft Sufammenrreffen mar mit 
entfallen; it would not out of my mind, id} 
fonnte eft nid?t sergefjen ; out of sight, out of 
mind, auft bem Stop] , auft bent ©inn: I bad a 
month's mind to it, id) ronr ban ad) lujtcrn, id) 
fccrlangre fe^r banacb ; in his own mind he is 
faultless, nad) feiner etgenen SReinung ifl er feb* 
(erloft; 1 could uolhnd a watch to my mind, id) 
fonnte feine U$t ftnben, bie mit anjtanb (nadj 
meinem SBillcn) ; I have no mind to read , id) 
$abe feine Sufi ju lefen ; I would not call to his 
mind how much I had done for him , id) moUte 
i$m nicbt ju ©emut$e tubmen , wievict id) fur ibn 
fletfjan ff abe ; you must make up your mind, 
©ie ntuffen fid) entfd)lic§en : it lies upon my 
mind, eft (iegt mir auf bem ^erjen. 

In his oxen mind the Englishman is the 
pivot of all things — the centre of the solar 
system. (Bulwer's Engl.) 

lie says , a married man with his wife 
hanging on his arms, always puts him in 
m in d of a chamber candlestick with its 
extinguisher hitched to it. 

(IV. Irving's Braeebridge Hall.) 

„ There are three things, young gentleman", 
said Nelson to one of his midshipmen, „which 
you are constantly to bear in m in </." 

(Southey's Nelson.) 

They humbly desired a copy of their fa- 
ther's will, which had now lain by neglected 
time out of mind. (Swtft's Tale.) 

} r oy may find information in the aforesaid 
books, if you have a mind to know the ex- 
act number of the statues, and how many 
feet they cast up the water. 

(Montague's Lett.) 
Nothing of the family property left, I sup- 
pose? — not much, indeed; unless you have 
a mind to the family pictures. 

(Sheridatrs School for Scandal.) 

The reader must call to mind the strict 
domestic discipline , which , at this period, 
was exercised over the females of a Scottish 
family. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Mock, v. n. fpetten , fp6ttetn, serfpetten. 

Mock, *. ©pott, «&obn, ©cberj, ©pap. 
(2Rtt at, of) 

They mocked at Napoleon's downfall , fie 
fpotteltcn uber 9?apo!con'ft ©turj ; I hope you 
wou't make a mock of (at) roe, id) &offe, ©ie 
merfeen 3&rcn@pi<tt nid)t mit mir trcibeu. 

The part of Philip's son was thine (Napo- 
leon's), not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
Like stern Diogenes to mock a t men. 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 
Yes, rather than whigs at our downfall 

should m o c k, 
Meet planets and suns in one general hustle ! 

(Th. Moore's Trifles.) 
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Moment, *. «uflenWtef ; 2Bicb,Hgf eit ; ©eteidjt, 
9ia<f>bturf, ©tarfe. 

(Wit at, for, in, of.) 

[Instant, moment; imporlaoce , conse- 
quence, weight, moment, »ergleic&e mein 
©ijnontym. $anb*»6rterb. p. 174. 191.] 
I came at a happy moment , ict> fam in cincm 
gludUidjen 21u sen b lief e ; we departed aflhe same 
moment, toir reifteti in bemfelbcn Sugenblicfe ob; 
I could see him only /br some moments, id? 
fonnte t$n nur anf eimge Suflen&Iicfe fe$rn ; the 
no i se lasted for one moment, tor i'drm bauerte 
etnen Wugenblirf ; he stopped for a moment, er 
bidt eincu ftugenbliet on , it was done tn a mo- 
ment , tt murbe in cincm MugenbUcfe ^ c t ban ; it 

cin CSrei 



is an event o/ no moment, ti ift cin (trcignip 
»cn fcincr 2Bid)tigfcit. 

Even then they refused to stir, till the ex- 
pedient could be found out of taking them 
both out in chairs, exactly a t the same mo- 
merit. (Montague's Letters.) 

My eyes followed it for a moment, it 
could hardly be longer than ten might be 
counted. (Byron's Fragm.) 

At sight of his father's furious and unre- 
lenting countenance, Mustapha's strength 
failed, and his courage forsook him; the 
mutes fastened the bowstring about his neck, 
and in a moment put an end to his life. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles V.) 

Whoever shall review his life, will find 
that the whole tenor of his conduct has been 
determined by some accident of no apparent 
moment. (Johnson's Works. ) 

Moralize, v. n. uber moralifcbe ©egenftdnbe 
fprecben obcr fdjreiben; moraltfdje i©trrad>s 
tungen anftellen; moralifd) nnrcenben. 
(SJKt upon.) 

That's a subject he has a mania of moraliz- 
ing upon, cr bat cine ©ucbt, ubcr biefen ©egen= 
ftano §u moraltftren. 

/ was going to moralize upon this 
fable , when our attention was called off to a 
warm dispute between my wife and Burcheli, 
upon jny daughters' intended expedition to 
town. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Mortify , v. a. fofteien ; beinutljigen , meter* 
febtagen ; frdnfen ; drgern. 

(9)fit by, with.) 

How could you be mortified by his frown? 
tote fonnte cin faurer ©lief von ibm ©ie meters 
fctjtagen? is >' not a foolish thing to mortify 
one's self with fasling? ift e* nifbt olbern, fteb 
fcureb fcaften §u fafteien ? I was mortified with 
his praises, [cine 8obe«cr$cbungen frdnften midj. 

Moss, v. a. mit SWooa bcrecfen, bemocfen. 
(9)1 it with.) 

This irec is mossed with age , biefer 33aitm 
ift tor Sitter bemooft. 

Most, *. ba« ©rofre, DJleiftc, tfertfte, Sleu&erfte. 
(931 it at, for, of.) 

I intend to stay here one month at the most, 
i<fe bcabftcbtige, Jj6<bften3 einen (Dionat 6>r ju 
bleiben; the company consisted for the most 



pirt of foreigners , bie ©efeUfdjafi beftanb gro> 
tev.tbeilS auS gretnben ; most of us were at 
variance, bie dReiften von tins' maren uneinig; 
they were mellow, and most of all the English 
freshmen , fie tearen angefAoffen , unto am mc i - 
ften bie cngtifdjen giiebfe (SReuhngc) [audi green- 
horns] ; we spent most part of the day at ihc 
card -table, »ir braebjen ben grojiten $.$eil be# 
SIage8 can ©pieltifdje ju ; he made the most of 
it, er jog alien mogltcben Slufcen (93ortbcil) 
barau«. 

He, therefore, made the most of necessity. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Moulter (Molrior), v.n.eta. jerbrocfetn, 
ttermobern, in ©taub jerfallen , jerfticben; 
ftcb terminbern; fid} serlicren, abne^mcn, 
pergefcen. 

(9JMt away, into, to.] 

Human grandeur moulders away, mcnfcblirfje 
©rope jerftid'f , this manuscript is faded and 
mouldered away, biefe »$anbfcbritt iftjcerfrbeffen 
Ultb jerftdubt ; an ancient farthing moulders 
sometimes i'«/o a great value , cin alter feller 
roirb, inbem cr aermobert . pft von grofrem 3&tt- 
tf)t ; his army mouldered to nothing , fein £«r 
jerftob in 9ttd?t«. 

It (the manuscript) was written in Norman 
French, in very ancient characters, and so 
faded and mouldered a to ay as to be 
almost illegible. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Under his (Time's) plastic hand trifles rise 
into importance: the nonsense of one age 
becomes the ivisdom of another ; the levity of 
the wit gravitates into the learning of the 
pedant , and an ancient farthing moulders 
into infinitely more value than a modern 
guinea. (IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

The longest time that has been allowed to the 
forms of mourning by the custom of any 
country, and in any relation, has been but 
that of a year, in which space the body is 
commonly supposed to be mouldered to 
earth. (IF. Temple's Letters.) 

Mourn, v. n. trmiem, ft* grdmetii in Ztantv 

ge^cn; betrauern, beflagcn. 

(Wit for, over.) 

He mourned for his friend who was killed 
in Spain , er traucrte um feinen ?rreunb , ber in 
©fianien getobtet n>urbe ; I mourn for him , ieb 
betrnuere, beflage i$n ; who mourned over his 
fall? roer betrauerte feinen ©turj ? 

It was not, therefore , from any se(fish re- 
flection upon the magnitude of our loss that 
we mournedfo r him {Nelson) : the gener- 
al sorrow was of a higher character. 

(Southey's Life oflS'elson.) 

A dreary, and an early doom, my brother, 
Has been thy lot! Of all who mourn 

for thee, 

I alone must not weep. 

(Byron's Cain.) 

IS'oryetfo r the ravage of winter I mourn. 

(J. Beattie's Poems.) 
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Should tempests arise, and he be laid 
prostrate by the storm , who would mourn 
over his fall? 

[fV. Irving'** Bracebridge Hall.) 

IVeep to perceive him mourning, as 

he dines, 

O'er curtail' d dishes and o'er stinted 

wines. 

• (Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

Month, *. SDiunb. 

(3fttt by, down, into, out, up, with.) 

You shall know it by word of mouth, ©te 
fcllrn tt munblid? roiffen ; he was down in the 
mouth, er mar n>ie fmrnrn, befturjt, niebcrges 
fdilagen; he is ready to creep into roy mouth, 
cr licit mid) ieibetifdjaftlid) ; be has his mouth 
om/ of taste, er $at etnen \ibUAntn ©efdjmarf; 
he has made up his mouth with this watch , cr 
bat frei bitfer U^r sict gmonnen ; I made up my 
mouth with it, id) bemifcte tt. 

Move, v. a. et n. bercegen, regen, riifyren; 
Jig- in ©ang bringen: rub>en, bctvegen (ba« 
•&erj); fid» regen, fid) bewegen; ge^cn, mars 
fchircn ; jicljen. 

(SHit or, i», into, on, to, with.) 

I was greatly moved at this spectacle , biefefl 
©fbaiifpitt rubric mid) fe(jr; I have moved him 
in your favor, id) $afce ibn gunftig fiir ©ie ges 
flimmt ; I shall move into this house to-mor- 
row, id) tcerbe morgen in bicfes jit$en; 
we moved on slowly , n>ir rticftcn langfam fort ; 
I do not like to move to that street, id) mag 
nid)t nod) bicfer ©trajje jic^cn; I was moved to 
tears , id) »»atb bit 311 $$rdnen cmcidrt ; I was 
moved with compassion on him, tt Jammcite 
mid) fcincr. 

The offer of the honest mason was gladly 
accepted; he moved with his family into 
the house, and fuelled all his engagements. 

(IV. li ving's Alhambra.) 
I saw from the beach , when the morning 

was shining, 
A bark o'er the waters move gloriously 0 n. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Muffle, v. a. bebetfen, einbullen; t>cr$utlcn, 
cinmictcln. 

(SWit in, up, up -in -to.) 

He was muffled in deep mourning, cr h>or in 
ticfer ^ratter ; she never walks abroad without 
being muffled up, fte ge(t nit nul , o§ne t>ers 
tntinimt ju fcin ; she used to muffle up the child 
in linnen cloth, fie uftegte bo« Jtinb in geinmanb 
euu.u&ullen ; 1 muffled myself up in my cloak, 
id) bulltc mid? in mcincn Tlanttl tin ; he was 
muffled up to implicit (blind) obedience, ct 
miiote blinblingt ge^otdjen. 

The suspicion fell upon a figure , which 
muffled in the same deep mourning with 
the others, was reclined almost in a stale of 
insensibility , against one of the pillars of 
the sepulchral vault. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Murmur, v. n. murrcn; murmetn. 

(2Rit against, at.) 

What avails murmuring at (against) our 
leader? n>oju niifct tt, fiber unferen ftnfu^w ju 



murrcn? the people durst not even murmur at 
(against) the new taxes, bat JBolf toagte tt 
nifpt einmal, fiber bit ncucn 91uflagen ;u murrcn ; 
do not murmur at the dispensations of heaven, 
mum nicbt fiber bic VJugnngen bcr 3Jorfc^ung. 

Yes, for a drunken galley-slave. 
Who , stung by stripes , may murmur at 

his master. 
(Byron's M. Fa Hero.) 

Should he be borne down by the oppressive 
hand of power, who would murmur at his 
fate ? (IV. living's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Shall I murmur at the change ? 

(Bulwers Pilgrims.) 

Muse , v. ». flnnen , nad)flnnen , nadjbenfen, 
fiberbenfen , burcfegrubetn ; in ©ebanfen fcin. 
(3)ltt on, upon, with.)i 

He was musing upon the vanity of his wife, 
cr bad)te fiber bte (ffitcftctt fetner ffrau nad) ; I 
was musing with myself how to extricate him 
from this dilemma, id) badjte bet mir felbft nad), 
mic id) if)n aui bicfer Serlegenbeit jteben fonnte. 

— Ever musing on the common weal. 

(Thomson's Summer.) 

But 'tis no marvel, continued the Corporal, 
seeing my uncle Toby musing upon it — 
for Love, an' please your honour , is exactly 
tike war, in this. 

(Sterne's Tristram Shandy.) 



Nail, s. 9hget. 

(SWit on, to.) 
I shall pay you down the money on the 
nail, id) roer&e ©ie baar beaten , auf bcr 
©telle , e$ne £Berjug beja^len ; he hit the nail 
on the head , cr b>t ben redjten glecf , er $at c* 
auf ein «&aar getroffen ; he adds another nail to 
the coffin , ct trinft par! (JBrannrnjetn). 

INall, v. a. nageln, annagtln; befdjfagen. 
(9)iit against, down, to, up.) 

The javelin nailed him against the tree, bet 
9Durffptt& nageltc i^n an ben JBauin ; it is nailed 
down, tt if) {ugcnagclt; he was nailed to the 
grouud, er tturbe niccergefpiefit ; they nailed 
him to the cross , fie freuiigtcn i$n ; 1 will nail 
this picture to the wall , id) mitt bicfei SJilb an 
bic SBanb nageln; shall I nail up the chest? 
fod id) bie Jtifte vernagctn? the boards are 
nailed up, bit Erettet ftnb ocrnagctt, {ufammens 
gwagclt. 

Cedrie, the instant that an enemy appeared, 
launched at him his remaining javelin, which, 
taking better effect than that which he had 
hurled at Fangs, nailed the man against 
an oak-tree that happened to be close behind 
him. (W. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

A while after he nailed up the cellar 
door, and would not allow his brothers a 
drop of drink to their victuals. 

(Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 
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Native, s. (Singeborne, finnbtffinb. 

mit on 

He is a native o/Madrid as I understand, er 
ifl cin gcborner QJiabtiber, roie id} berne^me; I 
am a native of Silesia, id} bin cin ge6omer 
€£eb(efter ; the natives of this island are good- 
natured , bic Ghtgebornen biefet 3nfel flnto gut* 
tnut^ig. 

Maximianus , a native of Sirmium , in 
Pannonia , served as a common soldier in the 
Roman armies , and was raised as colleague 
to the imperial throne by Diocletian. 

(Browne's Class. Diet.) 

At length, by some chance, the Marquis 
made the discovery, that the new frequenter 
of his ordinary was a native of Scotland, a 
circumstance which told mightily in my fa- 
vour. (IV. Scott's Quentin Durward.) 

In the time of Caesar, the reindeer, as well 
as the elk , and the wild bull was a native 
o f the Hercynian forest, which then over- 
shadowed a great part of Germany, and Po- 
land. (Gibbon's History.) 

Naturalize, v. a. naturalifiren, einburgern; 
an ein frembet Jtlima geroofintn, tin&timtn. 
(9Rit on, to.) 

The vine was naturalized on the banks of 
the Rhine, bic Sebe reurbe an btn llfcrn be« 
£R$ein6 cinbeimifefa qemad}t; man is easily 
naturalised to any climate, ber SRenfd) getvetynt 
fid} letcbt an \tU8 JHima ; 1 could not naturalize 
this tree to our climate , id) fonnte biefen 33aum 
nicbt anunfcrJflima gemobnen, nid}t einbetmen. 

They (the Germans) attempted not, how- 
ever (as has since been executed with so 
much success), to naturalize the vine on 
the banks of the Rhine and Danube; nor 
did they endeavour to procure by industry 

the materials of an advantageous commerce. 1 SWann nad) beni Romp ; he lives next to me, 

y.) ; er tft metn ndd>fter Wadibar ; I kno 



come to naught, atte feine SSftcbtbumet roerben 
ju nidits roerben ; this will certainly come to 
naught, bid roirb geroijt miflingen, »erun* 
glutfen. 

Neck, *. Dlacten , J&ats. 

(SMt of, on.) 

I shall break the neck of this business , id) 
rotrbe btefe ©ad)e (ben ftortgang berfelben) bjn* 
bem ; oue mischief comes on the neck of an- 
other, (prov.) ein Unglutf fommt ft I ten attein. 

Negligent, adj. nadjtdffig, forgtoe", unad)t* 
fam; gteidjgulttg, veracbtcnb, md;ud)tenb. 
(SWit of.) 

He is negligent of Ms clothes, er ifl in feinem 
Hnjuge nadjlafjig ; he was certainly not negli- 
gent of honest fame , er roar gctoip nidjt unbes 
fummert urn roa$ren 9iu$m. 

In his (Shenstone's) person he was larger than 
the middle size, with something clumsy in his 
form; very neg ligent of hts cloaths. 

(Johnson's Lives.) 

Of the hoo classes of men who are apt to be 
negligent of this duty, it is hard to say 
| which suffer most, in point of enjoyment, 
\from that neglect. (Blair's Sermons.) 

Nettle, v. a. mit Sleffeln brennen, fledjen ; Jig. 
argent, crbittcrn. 

(SWit at.) 

I could not but be nettled at his behaviour, 
fein iBetragen mujjte mid} erbittern, id) mupte 
mid) fiber fein 99erragen drgern. 

Next, adj. et adv. ndd)ft, junfidjft, folgenb ; 
gleid), barauf. 

(2J2it after, to.) 

He came next after me , er fatn flleid) nad) 
mir ; he sat next to me, er faji tnir junddjft ; he 
is the next roan to the King , er if) ber erfte 



(Gibbon's History. 

Nature, s. Dcatur; Siahirorbnung; 2BeIt;2lrt, 
*efd}affenbtit, <5igenfd}aft , ®emtit$«anlage, 
temperament. 

(SWit by, from, in, of.) 

He was passionate by nature , er war ton 
Sflarur b«ft'd ; « 8 drawn from nature, el ift 
nacb ber 9tatur gtjticbnet: the walls are t» the 
nature of lattices , bie SBAnbe finb girternrtig ; 
he has made some attempts of this nature, er 
bat eint'ge 5Jerfud)t biefer 9lrt gemacbt. 

As some men gaze with admiration at the 
colours of a tulip, or the wings of a butterfly, 
so 1 was by nature an admirer of happy 
human faces. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

The walls are in the nature of lattices, 
and on the outside oj them , there are vines 
and woodbines planted, that form a kind 
tapestry , andgtve an agreeable obscurity to 
those delightful chambers. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Nnufjht (Nought) , adv. et s. nid)tl ; bat 

(Wlit at, to.) 
He sets his friend's advice at naught, ertoers 
acbtet feint* Sreunbel »atbi all his riches will 



know only thai 

Start of Frauce which is next to Germany , id) 
enite nur ben 3#eil »on Sraitfrcid) , roeldjer an 
$eiitfd)lanb grtnjt ; this planet is the next to 
us, biefer flplantt ift unt am ndcr/ften; it is next 
to impossibility, (col.) e* ift faft unmoglid); it 
is next to nothing, eft if) faft nid)tl. 

Frances, who stood next to him, alone 
heard the voice. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The dominions of Great Britain in America 
are next in extent to those of Spain. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Next to the mischiefs we do ourselves, 
are those we do our children, and our friends, 
as those who deserve best of us, or at least 
deserve no ill. (fV. Temple's Letters.) 

Nibble, v.n. nagen, benagen, anSet^en, 
fd)enj (Jig.) ftugeln, tabeln, frittfiren. 
mit at.) 

The fish nibbled at the bait, ber Bfifdj bi§ 
(ben Jtdber) an : I hope nobody will nibble at 
this book, id} $tfffe, SMemanb roirb btefel 23ud) 
befritleln. 

Sigh to behold the eagle's lofty rage, 
Reduc'd to nibble a this* narrow cage. 
• Napoleon's. (Byron's Age of Bronze.) 
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Hlght^ s. fRad)t, 2lbenb; fig. Unwftanbs 

(SMit at, by [last], to.) 

He came past nine at night, er fctm nad) 
ntitn U§r bed 0facbtd ; the play was not per- 
formed by night, bad ©d)aufrie( rourbe nid)t bed 
9iad)td aufgefubrt ; he arrived night, er 
fam geftern $benb an ; I shall see him to-night, 
id) roerbe ib> biefen 2lbenb fe&en. 

Nip, ». a. fneipen, jroitfen; fdmcibcn; befdjds 
bigen ; cerberben. 

This plant was nipped in the bud , biefe 
3>flanje rourbe im Jtcime erfiitft {lit. et Jig.) ; 
this shoot must be nipped off, biefer @d}6ps 
ling mup" abgefdjnittenroetben; I /u/vxrrfitq^with 
my nails , Id) $abc ed init ben Sftageln abgejtoictt. 
Note, 9iaf«. 

(SPHt a/, iy, w, t«/o, of, out-of, 
through, under.) 

He bleeds at the no*e, er b>t 9Jafenbluten ; 
I won't be led by the ;ioje, id) will mi* nid)t 
bei ber 9tafe $ertiiufu$ren laffen ; he speaks in 
the no*e, er foridtt turd) bie 9iafe; he thrusts 
his nose into every corner , er ftetft feme 91afe 
in Jeben SDinfel 5 he made a bridge of my nose, 
er b>t mid) im Srinfen ubergangen; his rival 
has put his nose out of joint , fein Sflebentmbler 
$at tb> audgeftodjen ; be made me pay for it 
through tbe nose, er liejj ed mid) tuitig bejab> 
ten; I told him under his nose, that it was uot 
gentlemanlike, id) rieb ifcm unter bie 91afc, bap 
ed nid)t anftanbig mare. 

Nothing , *. et adv. bad 9?id)td ; fcin <t&eil, 
fein (JJrab; nidud, fetnedroeged, burdjaud 
ntdjtd. 

(Sfttt at, for, in, of to.) 
There is nothing at all in (his, ed if} an ber 
anjen 6ad>e nidjtd; I got it far nothing, id) 
tfam ed umfonft; he did not tell it for nothing, 
er b>t ed nidrt o^ne Urfarfu geiagt; ho is agood- 
for-nothing fellow, er ift ein Xaugenidjtd; there's 
nothing in it, ed ift nid)td baran, nid)td SBafyred 
baron ; I make nothing of his company , id) 
adjte feine Qcfeflfdjaft roentg ; I make nothing 
of going so far, id) madie mir nitbtd barand , jo 
roett ju ge^en ; of nothing nothing comes , aud 
nirfltd mirb nid)td ; that's nothing to me , bad 
ge$t mid) nid)td an ; it is nothi ug to what I felt 
yesterday, ed ift nidud gegeu bad, road id) geftern 
fufelte ; he is true to nothing, er ift »ofler 9Jers 
ftellung, ed ift fein guted $aar an tljni ; that 
busiues* will come to nothing, aud biefer©adje 
wtrb md)td roerbrn. 

If you have bought a netv horse at an ex- 
travagant price, and are evidently vain of it, 
he smiles languidly, and informs you that it 
was offered to him for half what you gave for 
it, but he would not have itfo math ing. 

(Butwer's Engl, and the English.) 
No inducement could ever prevail upon her 
to play at any game, where chance entered 
into the composition, for no thin g. 

{Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 
Pit pull you outfo r nothi n g. 

{Byron's Werner.) 



\ 11 nib, adj. erftarrr, ftarr; fraftlof. 

(9Wit with.) 

When I came down tbe mountain my lingers 
were numb with cold , aid id) »on bent 33erg« 
berab fam, roaren meine Singer erftarrt. 

Number, r. a. jd$len, redjnen; mtmeriren, 
bant redjnen. 

(3ttit among, with.) 

He is numbered among the best language- 
masters of the lime, er roirb juben beften ©Drafb> 
(ebrern ber 3eit gercdmet; he was numbered 
with the conspirators , er rourbe ju ben 93er= 
fdworern gered)net. 

In the judgment of her contemporaries, and 
that judgment has been ratified by the consent 
of posterity , Elisabeth was numbered 
among the greatest and the most fortunate 
of our princes. {L ingard's Hist, of England. ) 

The Jews cannot be numbered among 
the nations which contributed to improve 
navigation, or to extend discovery. 

{Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Nurse, v. a. faugen, trjie&en; aufjie^enj roars 
ten, Jjflegen; lieben. 

(wlit for, from, t"«/o, to, up.) 

The child was nursed for nine mouths , bad 
&inb rourbe neun SWonate gefaugt ; I have nursed 
these trees from the seed, id) babe biefe SBdume 
and bem ©amen gejegen ; attorneys like to 
nurse disputes into lawsuits, 2lb»ofaten jieben 
gem ©trettigfeiten ju $rojeffen auf, mad>en gern 
aud ©treitiiifeiten ^rojcfje ; a child may be 
nursed to death , man fann ein Jlinb burd) »iele 
$fiege umbrmgen; he was nursed up in the 
country , er rourbe auf bem fianbe aufgejogen. 

Thus, in a beautiful Oriental tale, a dervise 
explains to the sultan how he had reared the 
magnificent trees among which they walked, 
by nursing their shoots from the seed. 

(IV. Scott's Hobert of Paris.) 

He plays now and then the parts of a judge, 
in settling petty disputes between neighbours, 
which otherwise might have been nursed 
by country attorneys into tolerable lawsuits. 

{IV. Irviug's Bracebridge Hall.) 



o. 



Obedience , j. ®eb>rfam, llnterroerfung un= 
ter — . 

(ana in-to, to.) 

I do it only in obedience to the laws of my 
country, id) tb>e ed blpf aud @eb>rfam geqrn tit 
@efe$e meined Sauted; you know his obedience 
to the laws , <Sie fenuen fetnen ©eborfam geaen 
bie ©efefce. 

The imperial founder must have learned, 
that although he could employ all these rich 
materials in obedience to his own wish, 
it was the mind of man itself, those intellectual 
faculties refined by the ancients to the highest 
degree, which had produced the specimens of 
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talent , at which men paused and wondered, 
whether as subjects of art or of moral labour. 

(IV. Scott's Robert.) 

All that we do in the service of God, all 
our external obedience to his laws, if 
not animated by sincerity , is like a sacrifice 
without a heart, which is an abomination to 
the Lord. (Tillotson's Sermons.) 



Object, v 

werfen, einroeiiben, 



a. et n. eorfegen , uorfrcitten ; tin* 
R, 9inftanb 

merfen, sotriicfen 



9lnftanb nt&men ; ©or* 



(3Kit against, to.) 
I have nothing to object against your argu- 
ments , id) babe gegrn 3b*< Setneife nid)t« einjus 
menben ; whatever yon object against them is 
true , mat ©ie aucb* ge ge n fte etnrotnben , tynen 
©ortrerfen, tft mabr ; what did he object to you ? 
jr.!? bat er 36nrn emgemenbet? 1 have objected 
to him all his duplicity, tdj babe t!?ni fcinc ganje 
2lcbfeltrdgerei torgeworfen ; I did not object to 
the admission of some witnesses, id) babe feinen 
<5in»urf gtmadjt, baf man einige 3«tgen julafftn 
foOtc. X 

Ravenswood , as we know, was a High- 
Churchman, and frequently objected to 
Lucy the fanaticism of some of her own com- 
munion, (fr. Scott's Bride.) 

This I positively objected to, notwith- 
standing a look of disapprobation from my 
wife. ( Go Idsm ith's Vicar. ) 

Objection, s. ©fi}cnrefc«, Qtntrenbimg, (Sin* 
»anb, (Sintfurf; Sonourf, JBefcbulbigung. 
(9»it to.) 

There is no objection to it , t« ift nicbM bfl* 
gegen ju fagen ; have you any objection to him ? 
baben ©ie etwa* an i$m au«juft$en ? you know 
my objections to his claims , @ it fenncn mrine 
(vinrrurrc gegen feine ftnfprucbe; this clerk says 
in his letter that he has no objection to travel, 
biefer «i&anbtl«bicner fagt in fcintm SJriefe, bap ec 
and? auf Oltijen gcbrn rourbe. 

Have you any o bj e c ti on to communicate 
to me, as Miss Bertram's temporary guardian, 
the circumstances which you conceive to in- 
terest her? (fV, Scott's Guy Mannering.) 

With no objection to true liberty, 
Except that it would make the nations free, 
How well the Imperial Dandy * prates of 

peace, 

How fain , if Greeks would be his slaves, 

free Greece ! 
* Alexander. (Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

Good company is not what respective sets 
of company are pleased either to call or think 
themselves ; but it is that company which all 
the people of the place call, and acknowledge 
to be , good company , notwithstanding some 
objections which they may form t o some 
oj the individuals who compose it. 

(Chesterfield' 's Letters.) 

Obligation,'. iBerrflirbtung, 3Jerbinbltd)feit j 
2Bobltbflt; ©d)ttltt>crfcbreibung. 

(Q)iit to, under.) 

We have many obligations to them , mir 
baben fciele 93trbinbU(bftiten gegen fte ; are you 



not under an obligation to obey the king? 
finb ©ie nicbt ticrbunben, btm Jtonige ju gcbor* 
d)en? he was under no such obligation, er war 
baju gat ntd)t »er»flid?tet , ucrbunben ; give me 
an obligation under your hand , gebtn ©ie mir 
eine fdjriftlidje Serftcberung. 

You have had the felicity of establishing 
your family in the greatest lustre, without 
any obligation to the bounty of your 
prince. (Sw\ft s Letters.) 

You will tell him, however, that the person 
his good-nature has laid under obliga- 
tions to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant 
in Argus's. (Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

Obligatory, adj. »erj>jlid)ttnb , notbigenb, 
»erbinbenb, »erbinb(id). 

(9Ktt on.) 

Your promise is obligatory on you, audi 
expect the payment without delay, 3br 33er= 
fare cben binbtt ©ie , unb id) ermarte bie Sablunj 
obnt 93erj6gerung. 

Oblige, v. a. serbinben, ctrfcfiid] ten , verbinbs 
ltd) modi en; tic tinmen , fceranlaffen , jttun^en ; 
eintn ©efatlen t6un. 

(QJiit by, for, to, with.) 

I am obliged by your note , id} bin Sbnen fur 
3b? *8iUet txrbimben ; I am obliged by the bad 
weather to put off my departure, ba< j'cblecbte 
SHJttter notbtgt mi<b , meine 9lbreife ju »trfebies 
btn ; I am obliged to him for all I possess, ibm 
»erbanfe id) 3Ule«, was id? befifcej you have 
obliged me to it, ©ie fyabtn mid) baju gts 
Ituiiitgcn ; I am infinitely obliged to you , \d) 
bin 3 linen untnblid) »erbunben ; any thing to 
oblige you , 3Dnen attfjumavttn ; common duty 
obliges us to it, gercobnlidje SPflidjt eeranlaijt 
un« baju; I hope you will oblige me with your 
company at dinner, id) boffe, ©it toerbeit mir 3^re 
WefdWduft ju 9)2ittag gonnen, ©te reerben nuin 
®aft fcin ; I have obliged him with some 
money , id) bin ibm mit Otlb gefattig gttntfen, 
babe ibm @e(b gelieben. 

She has employed the interval in refusing 
about half a dozen of my particular friends 
(as she did me once, by the ivay) , and^has 
taken me at last , for which I am very much 
obliged to her. (Byron's Letters.) 

You have obliged me with a very kind 
letter , by which I find you shift the scene of 
your life from the town to the country, and 
enjoy that mixed state, which wise men both 
delight in, and are qualified for. 

(Pope's Letters.) 

Obnoxtotu, adj. ltnterfcorfen, auegefefct ; »er« 
antroortlid); ftrafbar, fhraffdUtg; libel be; 
riicbtigt, uerrufen, vtvf)a$t. 

(9tttt to.) 

[Subject, liable, exposed, obnoxious, sergl. 

nuin ©Sjnonom. ^anbteirtetb. p. 387.] 
He is obnoxious to punishmeut , er if} flrafs 
tmtrbig ; you are as obnoxious to the laws as 1 
am, ©ie finb ben ®efe$ett ebenfo itnterttorfen atfl 
id) ; he had already been obnoxious to the 
judge, er ftanb bereit* im febwarjen *ud)e; you 
were obnoxious to him, ©ie maren ibm ein 
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3>orn im 21uge ; I am obnoxiotu to this party, 
itf bin bitfer Spartei berbafct.j 

Obnoxious all to storm! 
And stormy the most gen'ral blasts of life. 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

This , it was imagined, might be easily 
procured, as the crown did not draw so much 
rent as Uarley could afford to give, with very 
considerable advantage to himself, and .the 
then lessee had rendered himself so obno- 



ious to the ministry, by the disposal of 
his vote at an election, th 
expect a renewal. 



hat he could not 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Observant, adj. beobadjtenb, aufmerffam, 
fcrgfaitig; ebrerbtetig, gefcorfam, untetwurfig. 

(3Jlit of.) 

We must be observant of our word , nnc 
miiffen SBort batten ; he is observant of what- 
ever does not constitute the essence of religion, 
ec beobacbret 9ll(eS, tout nicbt ba« UBefen ber fRc 
ligion au*mad)t. 

There, observant of my lore, 
The pavement's hallowed depth explore: 
And thrice a fathom underneath 
Dive into the vaults of death. 

( Th. fVarton's Poems.) 

Observe, v. a. et n. beobadjten, roabme&men, 
bemerfen; bemaeben, belauern; baleen, befoU 
gen, feiern 9 Sidjtbaben, aufmerfen; anmers 
fen, fagetu 

(SDiit in, to, upon.) 
He has the finest voice I ever observed in 
any person, tr f)at bit fcb6nfte©timme, bit id} je 
bet cincr $erfon gebort Babt ; I have observed 
this fault in several young meu , id) Ijjabe biefen 
gebler an me^reren jungen fieuten roa$rgenoinmen; 
I was going to observe, id? njoltte cbtn fagen; 
it is needless to observe upon the ill-taste of 
this architect, tt ift unnotyig, ben fcbleebten @e= 
febmacf biefe* SatmtetfterS anjumerfen -, I won't 
observe upon these trifling faults, id) will ubet 
biefe unbebeutenben %cbtcr feine JBemerfungen 



1 s. $inberniji. 

(awit to.) 

Disparity of age is au obstacle to intimate 
friendship, llngleicbfceit bee" 3llter« »erbinbert 
wertraute tfreunbfcbaft ; pursepride is an obstacle 
to improvement @elbfiotj»er^iiibertiBetebelimg. 

The only obstacle to our preferment 
was in obtaining the Squire's recommendation. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

Obstruction, *. 9?erftopfung ; £inberung ; 
©cb,mierigfeit, £inbernifj. 

(mt to.) 

Your poverty is no obstruction to the exe- 
cution or your design, 3bre Hrmutb, bjnbert @ie 
nifpt an bet flits? fub run 4 3bres iiuu-fcabenl ; all 
his measures were obstructions to trade , atle 
feine SRaftregeln bjnberten ben >§anbef. 

Obtain, v. a. et n. erlangen, erfcaften, befoim 
men ; erfteben ; btfaUm ; fortbauern , fid} be* 



b^uipten, ft* er^aften, in ©ebraudj bleiben; 
bie Oberbanb baben, geminnen. 

(9Jiit by, in, of, over.) 

[To get, gain, obtain, procure, &etgJ. mein 
€pnonpm. ^anbworterb. p. 133.] 

He obtained no children by her, er brfam 
feine JNnber ven it)r ; I obtained it by praying, 
id) l?abe tt ntir etbeten ; you obtained it by 
flattery, @ie b\iben e« fid) etfdjmeic&elt; the 
Napoleonian code obtains in several countries, 
ber (Sober (Napoleon bauert fort (wirb gebraurbr, 
befteljt, ifl eingefubrt) in meb, reren Sdnbern ; ibis 
opinion obtained in all countries, biefe SReinung 
getvann uberaU bie Oberbanb ; I cannot obtain 
o/inyself to do it, id) fann e« nid)t uberba* £erj 
brtngen, e« ju t$un; we obtained a complete 
victory over our enemies, mir erbjelten einen 
prllftonbtgen ©teg uber unftre fteinbe. 

This Celtic tongue, which is said to be very 
expressive and copious, and is, probably, one 
oj the most ancient languages in the world, 
obtained onee i n most of the western 
regions of Europe. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Obtrude, v. a. aufbringen ; aufjtptngen. 

(9Hit upon.) 

This law has been obtruded upon the people, 
biefe« @efefe ift bemiUolfe aufgebrungen roorben; 
he obtruded this present upon me, tt brang mir 
biefe« Oefrbetif auf; a jest may be obtruded 
upon any thing, man faitn 9lHe« Idcfjerlicb, ma* 
djen. 

ObTlous, adj. eiitgegenfommenb, gegenuber ge* 
fieflt ; offen, au«gefefct ; einleudjtenb, flat, un* 
uerfennbar, beutlicb, begrciflidj. 

(Wlit to.) 

This is obvious to all the world , ba< if} alU 
gemein faf lief) , Sebermann befannt: it is only 
obvious to scholars, tt ift bloft fur ®elefi,rt"e 
leidjt ju verfleb, en ; this is obvious to tbe eye, 
tat fdUt gleid) int fluge ; it is yet obvious to 
dispute, tt ifi nod) fheitig. 

Occasion, s. @e(egen^eit , Seranfaffung, 3(n< 
faf ; jufaQiger llmftanb , 3ufaH , (}ufdllige6) 
SBeburfnip. 

(3Kit by, for, of, on, to, upon.) 

[Occasion, opportunity, vergl. mein ©tyno* 

nijm. <&anb»crterb. p. 259.] 
We shall speak, of il by occasion , mir trer* 
ben gc(egentlid) batuber foremen ; I have no 
further occasion for you , id) brattrbe <§>ie nirbt 
meitec ; they thiok to have no occasion for it, 
Re glauben tt nid?t ndtbia ju baben, ju braucben; 
there was no occasion for this precaution, biefe 
©orfldjt war nicbt n6tb,ig ; he has never given 
me an occasion 0/ complaint, er bat mir nie 
SBeranlaffung )it einer SBefdtroerbe gegeben, obcr : 
I had never an occasion to complain of him ; 
he was the occasion of thai war, er t>eranlapte 
biefen Jtrieg ; I shall on occasion write to him, 
id) merbe bei (Selegenbeit an ibji fdjreiben; yoa 
shall know it on an occasion , i \< foUen tt ges 
(cgentlid) tviffen ; he shewed himself as a gen- 
tleman on this occasion, tt betrug fteb bet biefer 
JBeranloffung nne ein ©entlemon; on public 
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occasions, Ui ofjtntlidjtn (Srtr qenBeifcn ; I had 
occasion to see It, id} Battt ®elta.tnbtit, t« )U 
ft^cn ; I have told it upon more occasions than 
oue , idj $abt t« bti mtbt ale tintt ©tUgtnbtit 
gtfagt ; you have no occasion , ©it babm nidjt 
llrfadje (jit banftn). 

Happy are the shes that can number amongst 
their ancestors, counts of the empire; they 
have neither occasion for beauty, money, 
or good conduct, to get them husbands. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

He here dictated an oath of great solem- 
nity. „There is no occasion for this — 
/ will observe your request', and to doubt me 
it — (Byron's Fragm.) 

There were many occasions on which 
he hazarded his life freely. 

(IV. Scott's Robert.) 

On occasions of ceremony she (Elisa- 
beth) appeared in all her splendour, accom- 
panied by the great officers of state, and with 
a numerous retinue oflords and ladies, dressed 
in their most gorgeous apparel. 

(LingardTs Hist, of Engl.) 

It is o n this, as on other occasions little 
necessary to preach prudence, or to intimate 
a wish that your studies at Cambridge might 
not be btoken by a long interruption of them. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

,,My daughter , a answered Lady Ashton, 
interrupting him, „has no occasion to 
dispute the identity of your person." 

r (W. Scott's Bride.) 

I have often had occasion to remark 
the fortitude with which women sustain the 
most overwhelming reverses of fortune. 

(IV. Irving>s Sketch Book.) 

There is nothing of this in the copy of 
verses that he made upon the occasion. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Occnr , v. n. btgegntn , aurficptn ; jufammen* 
trtfftn , jnfamnunjtopfn ; swfomnun , cetfal* 
Itn, fid) tttigntn; einfallen, beifallro, in bte 
©tbanftn tammen. 

(3Hit in, to.) 
Soch a phrase occurs only t'n Byron's Letters, 
frld) tint *J3b>aft fommt nut in iron's sUriefen 
tot; such a case occurred to me, fold? tin Sail 
tft nut vox gttcmmtn ; it never occurred to him, 
ed'fict ibm nit tin. 

But there occurred to me yet another 
proof of the high antiquity of the religious 
observances of the Catholics, which struck me 
the more forcibly inasmuch as it related to 
one of their most ridiculed practices , that of 
beating the breast with the clenched hand, at 
the Conftteor, and other parts of the service ; 
— a practice which in Ireland has draum 
down on the Papists the well-bred appellation 
of craw - thumpers. 

(Th. Moore's Travels.) 

It does not occur to me that I ever put 
such books into her hands; you certainly 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 



overrate her merit. 



Odds, s.plur. Unglti*8tit , 93etfd)itbtnBeif, 
Unterfd)ttb; bas Ungttabt; mtgltldjt *Dartit, 
Uebtrltgtnbtit ; ungltid)t SBctte ; CBortbell; 
©ttttt, 3anf. 

(Wit against, at, of, with, without.) 

He fought against odds , tt fodjt nut cine nt 
®t4tftttn all tt mar; they were ever at odds, 
fie jcinftcn fid) immer; he set them at odds, tt 
$efctt jit jufammtn, mad)tt fit unttnig ; they fell 
at odds, fit tvutbtit unt inig 5 he has the odds of 
me in many things , tt bat tn vitlm ©tutftn btn 
93ott§til ubtt mid) ; I laid odds with him, idj 
mad)tt tint ungletdjt SB cite mit ifcm ; we played 
at billiards without any odds, tint \pitUtn 
SBillarb obne uni cot jugtbtn. 
M acb. What is the night ? 

L a dy M acb. Almost at odds with morn- 
ing, which is which. 
{Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Offend, v. a. et n. Btltibigtn ; murntn ; ubtt* 
tttttn; vtrttfetn; funbigtn ; ftd) tttrgtBtn, 
ftbjtn , anftoitn ; fid) vtt ftfctn. 

(9Jiit against, at, with.) 
Did I offend against the laws? fiabt id) gtgtn 
bit ®t\t^t geftBlt? you k have offended against t 
an essential part of grammar, ©it babtn gtgtn 
tinen »tftntlid)tn $btil btt ®*>rad)ltBrt gtftblt; 
how could he be offended at (with) me? n>ie 
fonntt tt auf mid) aufetbradu (tin, auf mid) jur« 
ntn, fid) ubtt mid) flrgern ? 

She (Elizabeth) collared Hat ton , she gave 
a blow on the ear to the earl marshal, and 
she spat on Sir Matthew Arundel, to ith the 
foppery of whose dress she was off en ded. 

(Liiigar<Ts Hist, of England.) 

Offensive, adj. anfldfjig, toibtig; tftlBafrj 
nad)tbti(ig ; btltibia.tnb , tbttntubtig , mips 
fallttib ; jum Hngrifft gtBorig, angttiftnb. 
(3Kit to.) 

His behaviour could not but be offensive to 
all the world , ftin SBttragtn mu§tt 3fbtrmann 
mififalUn ; music is offensive to his ears, aJlufif 
bcltibigt ftint Ofcten ; it is not at all offensive 
to the stomach, tl ift btm SRagtn bureaus md)t 
narfjtbtilig. 

Offer, v.a.etn. Bitten , batbitttn, batfittttn, 

batftgtn ; anbitttn , anttagtn ; vottragen ; 

otfftrn, toti&tn; fid) barbi'rten, fid) jtigen ; 

»ttfu*tn, fid) unttrfangtn, untttntbmtn, »ol« 

Itn ; fid) bmttbtn. 

(3Rit at, to, up.) 

He offered at (his place, tt tradrttte nad) bie* 
ftm Smtt; I will not offer at that I cannot 
master, id} mag nidjt unternrbmtn, mae id) nid)t 
Itiflen fann ; he offered a blow at me , tr fd)lug 
nad) mit ; he offered himself to my service , tt 
bet mir feintn 35itnfl an ; I offered this plan to 
his consideration , id) pabe ibm bitfen $Blan jur 
£rtr«d)tuna sorgtltgt; this idea offered itself 
to my mind , bitft 3bft fam mit in btn Stow ; he 
offered to go , tt ttofltt gtbtn ; we offered to 
land this morning, wit »ttfud)ttn, bitftn QJJorgen 
iu lanbtn : he offered an abuse to him, tr mif» 
Janbtltt ibn (tuoUtt ibn -) ; don't offer to do 
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it, tbun<Sie tt ja nidjt, ^utcn ©ie fid) bat>or ; 
he is not worthy to offer up sacrifices, et ifl 
nicbt wurbig Opfer barjubringen. 

A large, glass of claret was offered to 
Mannering, who drank it to the health of the 
reigning monarch. 

(IK ScotPs Guy Mannering.) 

,,I repeat but what I hear," said Birch y 
offering a piece of cloth to the inspection 
of Sarah, who rejected it in silenee. 

(Coopers Spy.) 

IV hen the struggle for liberty commenced, 
he offered his services to his country. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 
They {the Mexicans) offered to the sun 
a part of those productions which his genial 
warmth had called forth from the bosom of 
the earth, and reared to maturity. 

(Robertson's America.) 

For soldiers heretofore did grow 
In gardens , just as weeds do now; 
Until some splay-foot politicians 
V Apollo offer'd up petitions. 

(Butler's Jludibras.) 
To this great idol of human worship (wealth) 
MO much incense is offered up every day. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

Old, adj. alt ; wbraucbt. 

(9Wit at, in, of.) 

He is an old dog at it , (vulg.) er ifl gtfd)i<ft, 
geubt, benmnbert (etn alter *Draftifu«) barin; I 
received him as a friend of old, icfnia^m i$n alfl 
einen alien greimb auf; ii was the custom of 
old, in old lime, in davs of old, ti tear ebebem 
(»or2llter«) Oebraud). 

Open, v. n. fid) offnen; fid) auft$un, aufs 
b(u$cn ; fid) geia.cn ; beginneir. 

(9)fit at, of on, to, upon.) 

To-day sales of slocks opened at par, Ijeute 
begann ber *ilftiem>erfauf feari ; ihe door opened 
of itself , bte Zfyut flffnete fid> *on felbft ; ihe 
town opened to our view , bte Srabt jeiate fid) 
tinferm 23litfe : the door opens upon the field, 
bte $$ur fiibrt nad) bet geltfeite. 

Thus, although their mutual affection 
seemed to increase rather than to be di- 
minished, as their characters opened more 
fully on each other, the feelings of each were 
mingled with some less agreeable ingredients. 

(If. Scot t's Bride.) 
The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heav'n refined, 
Could nought of purify display. 
To emulate his mind. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Those fair prospects of order and peace, 
shall there open to his view, which form 
the most perfect contrast to the confusion and 
misery of this earth. (Blair's Sermons.) 

A small wicket -gate opened upon a 
footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. (II\ Irving'* Sketch Book.) 

Operate, v. n. tvtrfeti , 2Birftmg baben : oj>e* 
wen, fibnetben, ftecben. 

(Wit on, upon.) 



Opposite 



The antispasmodic did not sufficiently operate 
on his body, ba« Jtranwfmitttt roirfte nicbt bins 
teidjenb auf feincu Jtorper ; this dream operated 
upon the mind of my friend, biefer Xrautn tctrfte 
auf ba# ©tmutb ineineB Srcunbeo'. 

„(/% Sir," said the surgeon, dryly, „the 
degrees of Edinburgh — walking your Lon- 
don hospitals — amputating some hundreds 
of limbs — opera ling on the human 
frame in every shape that is warranted by the 
lights of science, a clear conscience, and the 
commission of the Continental Congress , can 
make a surgeon, I am one. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Courage, the Jlrst qualify of a soldier, was 
enlivened by every motive that can operate 
most powerfully o n the mind. 

(Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Opinion, *. SWeimmg, Hnfidjt, 55afSrbaIren, 
Ghttartren; ^egrtjf, Urtbetf; guter 9lame, 
SRuf ; £>unfel. 

(9Kit »», of, to, upon.) 

In my opinion you are in the wrong , nad) 
meinet SKeiniing baben (Sic llnredjt; he has in- 
jured me i« his opinion, er bat tym eine KMe 
9?Jeinung von inir beigebrartit ; 1 am of opinion 
thai he ought to be set at liberty, id) $alte ba- 
fur bafj er in jyreibeit gefefct roerben tmtffte ; I 
have no opinion of it, id) ^altc nicbt tiel bavon; 
I have no opinion of his learning , id) balre 
nicbt ttiet von feiner fflrlebrfamfeit ; he has a 
very high opinion of himself, er bat eine febr 
bobe 9)ieinung von fid); I shall keep my opin- 
ion to myself, id) werbe meine SRetnung fur mid) 
bebalten ; let me know vour opinion upon it, 
laffen §ie mid) 3&r Urtbetl bjcruber wifjfen. 

/ defy Murray to have exaggerated his 
royal highness' s opinion of your powers, 
nor can I pretend to enumerate all he said on 
the subject. (Byron's Letters.) 

Enclosed is something which will interest 
you, to wit, the opinion of the greatest 
man of Germany, perhaps of Europe — up on 
one of the great men of your advertisements 
— in short, a critique of Gathers upon Manfred. 

(Byron's Letters.) 
Oppose, v. a. entgegen ftellen , entgegen fe&en ; 

gegemiber ftellen ; fid) niiberfefcen ; fid) entge* 

gen ftellen ; entgegtn feiiu 
(SRti to.) 

He had no fresh troops to oppose to the 
Russians, er b^tte feine fnfd)en 3,ruwen, bte er 
ben Siufffit eiitgefletifteflen fonnte ; let us oppose 
his opinion to yours, ftellen wir feine SMeinung 
ber 3briijen entgegen. 

To the names of Mariana and of Machiavel, 
wc can oppose the equal names of Robert- 
son and Hume. (Gibbon's History.) 

Opposite, adj. gegeniiber ; entgegengefc(r, wi* 
betftieitent). 

(SDlit to.) 

He lived opposite to my house, er mobnte 
mtr geaenube r ; they live opposite to each other, 
fie rcobntn etnanber gegenitber ; Ihe prescription 
of this physician had au effect opposite to what he 
bad expected, fcte ffierorbnung biefes flrjte* batu 
eine gaiij anberc ©irlmig , al« er erwartct $attt. 
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The apartment occupied by the traveller 
teas the wing at the extremity of the building, 
opposite to the parlour in which the 
family ordinarily assembled. (Cooper's Spy.) 

At least, I believe every one will allow me, 
that a female philosopher is not so absurd a 
character, and so opposite to the sex. as 

(Addison's Works.) 



Opposition, *. ©egenuberfteben; SBiberfprud), 
alUterftanb, SBiberfefcung ; ©egenpartet ; <8e* 
genfafc, ©erfdjieben&eit ; ©egenfdjein (astr. t.) 

(Wit to.) 

Almost all the principal to was made oppo- 
sition to his measures, faft olle x>erneljmfien 
©tabte ttiberftanben feinen 99Iapregeln ; they are 
still in opposition to each other, fie Uegen nod) 
mit einanber im ©treite; this term is used ia 
opposition to the other, biefer Stutorucf mtrb im 
©egenfafce ton bent anbern gebraucbt. 

/ shall be pardoned for calling it by so 
harsh a name as madness, when it is con- 
sidered, that opposition to reason de- 
serves that name, and is really madness. 

(Locke's Human Understanding.) 

Thus it happens, that self-love and social 
are divided, and set in opposition to one 
another in the conduct of particular men, 
whilst, in the making laws, and in (he regu- 
lation of government, they continue to be the 
same. (Bo ling brake's fVorks.) 

Oppress, r. a. bntden, oebriiden, qudlen, un* 
terbrurfen, unterjocben, iiberodltigen. 

(OJtit with*) 
We are not more oppressed with taxes than 
other nations who boast of being blessed with 
a constitution, tnir roerben nicfet mit brudenberen 
fcuflagen belegt, al« anbere 'Jiationcs, bie fid} 
tubmen , mit enter tfonftirution beglitdt ju fetrt ; 
be is oppressed with debts, cr u'i von ©cbutben 
qebruat ; be is oppressed with grief, er ift son 
Jtnmrner niebergebrudt \ oppressed with num- 
bers we gave way, nit reidjen , ba fie unt an 
Sn^abt uberfegen waren. 

Broken with toils, with pond'rous arms 

opprest, 

The soldier thinks the merchant solely 

blest. 

( The Satires of Horace by Francis.) 

One half of the community remains in- 
active , while the other is oppressed with 
the multitude and variety of its occupations. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

All but the Sylph — with careful thoughts 

opprest, 

Th' impending woe sat heavy on his 

breast. 
(Pope's Rape of the Lock.) 

See how . with various woes opprest, 
The wretched race of men is worn ! 

(Congreve's Poems.) 

Order, *. Orbmtng; 93erorbnunq, SJefebX ©«* 
beifj, ©ebot; Sluftrag , «rftcllung ; ftntoeU 
fung; (Sinridjtunq, JRegel, ©orfdjrift; 9)hp- 
regel, ©ute, ©e»obnb y eit ; 9Bittel, 3werf, %b: 



ftdjt; Dtang, ©tanb, Drbnt; 
Bnorbnung eine* ©e6dubc#. 

(SWit about, after, by, for, from, in, 
in -to, into, of, out, to.) 

I have given orders about it, id) ^ar-e tt Be* 
fteflt ; I snail take orders about it , id) tnerbe 
toafur forgen ; the palace was built after the 
Tnscan order, ber $a(aft voar nad) toSfamfdjer 
©aulenorbnuna gebaut ; I have paid it by your 
order, id) babe eft nad) 3b, rem Sefeble (3b«r 
Drbre) freja^It ; the prisoner was released by 
order of the prince, ber ©efangene rourbe frei 
grgebrn auf iBefetyl be4 nurften ; 1 have given 
orders for it, id) babe bie *8efe&le baju crt he i i t ; 
I have taken orders for it , id) babe bafur ge* 
forgt , tcehalb SNapregein ergriffen ; I have re- 
ceived orders from my master, id) babe von 
metnem $errn SBefeble erb.il ten ; every thing is 
in order , tt ift 9tlle0 in Drbnung, a&gemacbt ; 
I shall keep him in order, id) toerbe i'j n in 3ud)t 
balten ; I have put (set) it in order, id) $abe tt 
tn Drbnung gebradjt; this member is not in 
order, biefe« SDJitglieb entfernt fid) von berSrage; 
the motion is not in order, ber ftntrag (im tyavs 
lamente) ift ber Orbnung juroiber ; I did it in 
order to please you , idi t^at tt , urn Sftnen tu 
gefallen; lie is in orders, tt geb,6rt jnm getfuU 
d>en ©ranbe ; he entered into (holy) orders (he 
has taken orders) , tt rourbe ein ©eifiltfber ; be 
is a poet of the first order, tt ift ein 5 idjter ber 
erften ittaffe; 1 have the order o/lhis building, 
id) babe ben JRifc" biefe« ©ebdube* ; you have put 
my books out of order, fte baben meine $ud)er 
in Uuorbnung gebradjt; I am out of order, id) 
S>;n un\-\v, pay to the order of — , jOyien ©ie an 
bie Orbre son — . 

A vessel in which a friend and some do- 
mestics of mine were embarked, was detained 
a few days ago , and released by order of 
your Highness. (Byron's Letters.) 

Do you conduct him, and Pll go and give 
or ders for his reception. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

He had likewise gradually brought some 
family concernments to the same period, in 
order, as he would say, to get them all 
out of the way at one lime. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

Is my young master a little out of order? 
the first question is : what will my dear eai? 

(Locke's Education.) 

Originate, v. n. entfpringen. 

(Wit in, with.) 

All his actions originate in charity, afle 
feine •Oanblungen enrforingen ant djriftlidjer Stebe ; 
this plan originated with the Senate, bem ©e« 
nate oerbanft man bie erfte 3bee btefe6 $lanf. 

Excuse me, my young friend, but it is 
thus we silly mortals deceive ourselves, and 
look out of doors for motives which origin- 
ate in our own wilful will. 

(W. Scott's Antiquary.) 

Overflow, v. n. uberfftefien , uberlaufen. 
(3Wit with.) 

My heart over/lowed with joy, mein $erj flofc 
»on greube uber. 
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My heart was ov erf lowing wit h shame, 
and at one unusual loud laugh of the little 
Sarah, the heaped up measure of my anguish 
ov e rft owe a, and I burst into a passion of 
tears. (Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

Overran , v. ir. a. et n. uberlaufen, ubetjlies 
fen ; ein$olen , iibertreffen , iberTdjtoimmen, 
ubcrtvadjfen ; eerbctrcn, vertoufteii; ubcnval--- 
tigen; burd) feinbltd)e Ginfdtle plaaen; toie» 
bet uberfe^en , burd>(aufen. 

(SWit by, with.) 
A part of Silesia was overrun by the Tartars, 
«n Styeit ©d)leRen« reurbe von ben Sataren »er* 
beert ; this couutry was formerly overrun with 
woods , fonft tear biefee" 8anb ganj tnit Sffialbern 
bebedt ; I have never seen a town so overrun 
with physicians, id) babe nte eine @tabt gefe$en, 
bie fo sen 2terjten teimmelte. 
• Though brought up in a country overrun 
with forests, where trees are apt to be 
considered mere incumbrances , yet I could 
never see a fine tree hewn down without 
concern. {IV. Irving'** Bracebridge Hall.) 

Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 
0' er-run with wit , and lavish of his 

thought. 
(Addison's Poems.) 

Overwhelm, v. a. »erfenfen ; ?u SBoben brute 
fen, unterbrurfen, uberwaltigen , uberfd)utten ; 
fig. uber^Aufen, beldftigen, nieberbeugen, nie* 
berbrutfen. 

(Wit with.) 

[To overbear, bear down, overpower, over- 
whelm, subdue, wgl. mein €tinontym. -§anb= 
morterb. p. 271.] 

He disappeared overwhelmed with the 
waves, er verfdttoanb unter ben SB ell en begraben ; 
be is overwhelmed with busiuess, er ift mit 
©efdjaften uber&fiuft; he was overwhelmed with 
grief when I saw him, alt id) ibn fab, war er 
ton Jtummer ju iBoben gebrudH. 

fVe agreed to burst upon him like an earth- 
quake, and overwhelm him with the 
sense of his own baseness. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Upon this she seemed to be overwhelm- 
ed with sorrow, and to sink into the deep- 
est melancholy as if she had been disgusted 
with life and all Us enjoyments. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 

Even Seyd, convulsed, overwhelmed 
with rage , surprise, 
Retreats before him, though he still defies. 

(Byron's Corsair.) 

Owing, par*, adj. fdjutbig (berru|ren, Jet* 
fommen). 

(Wit to.) 

This misfortune is owing toyoar negligence, 
biefe* Unglucf rufcrt »on 3&rer 9?ad)ldffigfett ber; 
a great deal of money is owing to me , id> babe 
»tele« <8e(b au«fleben; bis untimely death is 
owing to his dissoluteness , fein frub>r 5tcb ift 
feincr 2ltt«fdjn}eifung jujufdjreiben. 

This great increase of the quantity of work, 
which, in consequence of the division of labor, 



the same number of people are capable of 
performing, is owing to three different cir- 
cumstances. (Smith's Inquiry.) 

It is in vain also to allege, that the re- 
putation of the ancient poets, and orators, is 
owing to authority, to pedantry y and to 
the prejudices of education , trdnsmitted from 
age to age. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Whether or not it was owing to the fact, 
that Frances received none of the compliments 
which fell to the lot of her elder sister , it is 
certain their effects on the sisters were ex- 
actly opposite. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Own, adj. eigen. 

(SRtt at, for, of, to.) 

You may have , take it at your own price, 
geben €ie mit, n>a« ©ie roellen (mercantile 
phrase) ; I love him for his own worth , id) 
liebe ibn roegen feinec berfonlid)en <5tgenfd)aftcn ; 
I have two horses of my own, id) $abc jwei ei* 
gene $ferbe; he has but a small fortune of his 
own , er bat nur ein fleine« eigenee" 9}ermi>gen ; 
he has nothing of his own , er bat nidjtS (Stge* 
ntt ; he wants to have a will of his own, er 
will feinen SBiUen $aben ; it is an observation 
of my own , tt ift mcine eigene Semerfung ; I 
have reasons of my own, id) \)abt meine befon* 
bern (Vvunte; these flowers are all of my own 
planting, biefe iBhimer. $abe id) alle felbft ge= 
tflatijt; he did it o/his own accord, er tJut e* 
awt eigencm Wntriebe; this history is brought 
down to our own time (days), biefe ®efd?id)te 
gebt bt« auf unfere 3«U. 

The profits of my living I made over to the 
orphans and widows of the clergy of our 
diocese; for, having a sufficient fortune of 
my own, I was careless of temporalities. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

He had a little estate of his own, and 
rented another estate. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The roses had long before vanished from 
the cheeks of Haty Haynes, and she had seen, 
in succession , both her male and female ac- 
quaintances forming the union so desirable 
to her sex, with but little or no hope left for 
herself, when , with views of her own, she 
entered the family of the Birches. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

In this manner did the lovers pass away 
their time, till they had learned a language 
o f their own. (Steele's fVorks.) 

She too presumes to have a will of her 
own. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

There likewise Tragedy will be seen to 
borrow from the epopee; and that which bor- 
rows is always of less dignity, because it has 
not of its own. (Dryden's fVorks.) 

V. 

Pack, v. a. et n. pacfen, jufammenpatfen ; an* 
jetteln, abfarten; eitig fortfebiden ; fcfcnell 
fortgeben. 

(2Rit away, off, up, with.) 
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I have packed him away , id) $a6e t|n fortges 
jagt ; he has pecked off, er $at ftd> bason ge* 
niad>t; my old friend has packed off, mein aU 
ter Sreunb ift geftorben (tw/g.); my linen is packed 
tip, meine SD<ifd)( ift eingcpodt ; he has packed 
it wi'M bin, er Jjat tt nut i$m abgefartet. 
5Jnm. To pack* jury, parttitfdje (8>cfd)tt>ome 
anfictten. 

t7 u'ei afro /r«c /Aaf juries were 
packed. (LingartTs Hut. of Engl.) 

Pain , Crrafe ; ©djmcrj , Seiben , SPein, 
Dual; ©orge, Unrn$e, Jlummer; />/«•. 
6trafen, «eiben; «rbeir, SNube, ©efcfcwerbe. 
(Tiit about, at, for, in, to, upon, without.) 

[Pain , paug , agony , anguish , bergi. mein 
6tynonbm. -fcanbrcdrterb. p. 275.] 
I was at the pains and charges, id) Batte bit 
9Jtube unb Stolen ; I had my labors for my pains, 
id) batte mid) umfcnft abgemu$t ; he is an ass 
for his pains (vulg.) , er $at mie tin S$or ges 
banbelt j be was in great ^atn ybr (about) me, 
<r tear mcinctmegen fcfcr in €oraen ; I am in 
pain, id) fefbe, bin in ©orgen, in llnruljt ; how 
could yon put him to such a />ain ? tvic fennten 
<Sie i$n fc quaint, peinigen, ibm foldjtn Jlummer 
nerurfadjen ? it is interdicted upon pain of death, 
tt ift bei 7obc6ftrafe verboten; without pains 
no gains, prov. p&ne 3ftu$e fctn Qetvinn. 

J'ou Anow M« multiplied pains I have 
been at to teach him how to cut scientifically. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Could they (women) talk of the different 
aspects and conjunctions of the planets , they 
need not be a t the pains to comment upon 
oglings and clandestine marriages. 

(Addison's fVorks.) 

The people call it a backward year, and 
are in pain about their corn , wine , and 
oil. (Gray's Letters.) 

Palm, v. a. betaften; betrugen, anfutyren; cant. 
beftedjen. 

(9Mt upon.) 

1 have palmed upon him , id) $abe i$m fine 
Dlafe gebre$t, i&m etwa« aufgebeftet. 

Pant, v. n. fiobfen, fd)Iagen; beben, jittern ; 
fcfiroer at&mtn, feidjen ; fig. berlangeit, flreben, 
ltd) febnen, ieduen nad) — . 

(2Rit after, for, to.) 

My sonl panteth after thee, 0 God, meine 
€eele ledjjt nad) 5)ir, o (Sett ; I panted for 
breath, id) febrntvpte nad) Suft ; I was panting 
for Tear, id) jitterte vor&urdjt; my heart panted 
for joy, mein $erj bod)te sorfcreube; 1 panted 
for an opportunity of showing my desire to 
help yon, id) febnte mid) nad) enter <5Megen$eit, 
meinen SBunfd), 3bnen ju beifen , an ben Zaa ju 
Iegen : never a conqueror panted to bless 
maukiud, nie ftrebte ein Groberer, bte SMenfcbtn 
}u beglucfen. 

/ represent you to myself deep in study, and 
drinking large draughts of intellectual nectar; 
a very delicious state loamind happy enough, 
and elevated enough, to thirst after knowledge 
and true honest fame, even as the hart pant- 
eth aft e r the water brooks. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 



But, when I leave the grosser throng 
fWith whom my soul has dwelt SO long. 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 
Cast every lingering stain away, 
And pan tin gfo r thy purer air, 
Fly up at once and fix me there ! 

( Th. Moore's Poems.) 
For tkee (Peace of mind) I pan ted, thee 

I prix'd, 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 
Whatever I lov'd before. 

(fV. Cooper's Poems.) 
The bridal train of Sternfels, all mirth and 
gladness, were pan tin gfo r the chase. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools 

impart. 
(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 
He wept for worlds to conquer; he who 

ne er 

Conceived the globe , he panted not to 

spare ! 
(Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

Par, *. <8letd)$ett, gleic&er , gttidjtr gBertb, 
$ari. 

(SWit above, at, below, upon.) 

I have sold stocks above and below par , id) 
babe Slfticn uber unb unter $ari tterfattft; bis 
project will place this paper at (upon) par, fein 
iPrcjfft toirb biefei $apter auf VHaxi bringen : 
the course is now at (upon) par, ber Aour6 
fte$t nun bart ; we are upon (at) a par, mir $as 
ben gleid)cn Slang, ftnb uns gleid). 

„Why, madam," replied Bucklaw , „as to 
Craigy's sincerity, honesty, and good na- 
ture, they are, I believe, pretty much upon 
a par." Scott's Bride.) 

Parallel, s. Sarattclc; ©leidjbtit; kal &U\* 
d)e; ajergleid)ung. 

(9»tt to, with.) 
Cerlainly a parallel to him is not lo be met 
with, gemip, feine< ®(ei<beu ift nid)t §u finben ; 
I do not mean to put myself in a parallel with 
him, id) mitt mid) i&m md>t gleid) ftetten; it 
does not meet with a parallel, tt ift unsers 
gleid)lid). 

A new and yet more triumphant course was 
then begun , under the genius of Napoleon, 
certainly the most extraordinary person who 
has appeared in modem times, and to whom, 
in some respects, no parallel can be found, 
if we search the whole annate of the human 
race. (Brougham's Historical Sketches.) 

Paramount, adj. $6d)ft, unumfdjrdnft ; 
$er, uberlegen. 

(Kit to.) 

The Kiug is patron paramount to all the 
benefices of England, ber Jtonig ift bergcifU 
ltd)e Oberlt&ne&ert allcr $frunben in (Snglanb ; 
I look upon this as a duty paramount to auy 
other, id) betra*te bie6 a(* eine iPfticbt/ bie jeber 
anbern ttber(egru ift. 
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Part, v. a. fid) trennen, ftfceibtn »on, toetlaffen; 
fafcren laffen, Ic«fd)logen, aufgebtn. • 
l9t\t from, with.) 

He parted reluctantly from his relations , tr 
fcbieb ungern ten feincn sHutrrcanbttn ; he never 
parts with his frieud , er trennt fid) nte vnt feu 
nem ftreunbe ; he parted with his wife , er vtts 
lis f feint 8rau ; he parted with ull his goods, 
tr gab atle feint ©uter meg ; I would not part 
with it Tor all the world, eft if) mir fur tic ganje 
SBett nidst fcil ; I could not prevail on him to 
part with this medal, icb fonnte ibn nut: bt- 
tvegen, fid) oon bicfer QRebaiilc jutrtnntn, (it 
lc«}ufcb(aaen ; I won't part with my right, id} 
*>iU ratin Oiecbt nidjt fa^ren laffen. 

Alia knows how dear it costs mc, 
Gen'rous youth, from thee to part. 

( Th. Percy's Poems.) 

So loath we part from all we love. 
From all the links that bind us. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Part we in friendship fr o m your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand. 

(IF. Scoffs Marmion.) 

Oh, par t not with him thus , my father : 

do not 

Add thy deep curse to Eve's upon his head. 

(Byron's Cain.) 

Admiral Digby reluctantly parted with 
him (Nelson). (Sou(hey r s Life of Nelson.) 

My par ting with Tom was painful. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

I have a little white favourite (horse) , that 
J would not p ar t with one any terms. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

And you have p ar t ed wi t h the colt, and 
brought us back nothing but a gross of green 
paltry spectacles ! (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 



v. ir. n. et a. £1}ei( neljmen, I he. I fu - 
ben ; baju geboren ; ttvoai von ber Slatur einer 
@adje an fid} , bamit gtmtin baben. 

(3»it in, of) 
Let every one partake of (in) the public joy, 
laffen @ie 3ebertnann an btr cffcnt(id)en .mitre 
3lnt£>eil neljmen; I partook in his prejudice, 
icb t$eitie fein SorurtbeU ; I made him partake 
of Hy id? babet«mit ibm getbeilt; his brother 
does not partake of the estate , fein ©ruber 
bat feinen Xfftil an bem ©utt ; I am sorry that 
I can't partake of your diversion , ti tfi mic 
It tb, baf id) an ;>M-er (Srgofcung feinen ibcil neb« 
men fann ; he partakes of a judge , tr bat bit 
@igenfd)aft tint* JJiicbterfl , tr ifi 9itd)tcr. 

He was condescending enough to desire me 
and the player to partake in a bowl of 
punch. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Partaking in their prejudices , or de- 
sirous of gratifying their revenge, the magis- 
trates ordered his body to be removed without 
the walls of the city. 

(Hoscoe's Lorenzo aV Medici.) 

ngs 



L.OOK upon me I Jor even o f all these thing, 
Have I partaken. (Byron's Manfred. 



His (Lorenzo de' Medici's) urbanity 
ed to the lowest ranks of society, and while 
he enlivened the city of Florence by magnifi- 
cent spectacles and amusing representations, 
he par took of them himself with a relish 
that set the example of festivity. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

To the former (the men of pleasure) , every 
moment appears to be lost, which j> ur takes 
not o f the vivacity of amusement. 

(Blair's Sermons.) 

,.0f that there is no doubt," cried Sarah, 
without in the least partaking of the 
resentment of the colonel to her sister, but 
hailing already in her heart the triumph of 
the British. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The very clerks which I remember in the 
South - Sea House — / speak of forty years 
back — had an air very different from those 
in the public offices that I have to do with 
since. They partook of the genius of the 
place. (Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 

Even his (Lorenzo de' MedicCs) moral char- 
acter seems to have partaken in some 
degree of the same diversity, and his devo- 
tional poems are as ardent as his lighter 
pieces are licentious. (Roscoe' Lorenzo.) 

She (Mary) seemed only to partake so 
much o f the male virtues as to render her 
estimable. (Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

It must not be thought, from the tone of 
banter in which I here speak of the state of my 
mind, on leaving Hamburgh, that the turn of 
my views, at that period, partook in any 
degree of the same mocking character. 

(Th. Moore's Travels.) 

Partial , adj. nur tinen Ibeil betteffenb ; par* 
teiifdj ; Uarteilid) ; einfeitig ; SJc-rltebt bo* 
btnb , blinblingS eingenommen fur — . 

(SDcit to.) 

lie is partial to Englishmen, er bat tint 
iOorliebc fur (Sngfanber; be not partial to his 
defects, uberfeben ©ie feine ftebler nid)t; I am 
wot partial to my own language, id) bin iud)t 
fcarteiifd) gegen nieine aHutterforadje. 

IFhereas, the truth is, I believe, if the 
lady is partial to either of them , his 
brother is the favourite. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

But then 'tis the creature luxuriant and 

fresh 

That my passion with ecstasy owns ; 
For, indeed, my dear madam , though fond 

of the flesh, 
- I never was par tial to bones ! 

(Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

It is thought , as I before hinted , that the 
captain will inherit the greater part of her 
property , having always been her chief 
favourite ; for , in fact, she is partial to 
a red coat. (IF. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

He owns, and hopes it is no sin. 
He ne'er was partial to his kin. 

(Swift's Poems.) 
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Perhaps none can be at heart more partial 
\an J am to whatever touches your Lady- 
ship , nor more inclined to defend you upon 
this very occasion, how unjust and unkind 
soever you are to yourself. 

(IV. Temple's Letters.) 

You are of opinion that I have been 
partial to my own faith. 

(IV. ScotCs Monastery.) 

Participate , v. n. Z$til $aben , $$eil nefc 
men; tbeilbaftig fein; etmci* bason an ftd) 
^abtn. 

(SRtt in, of.) 
I could not but participate in his sufferings, 
id; fonnte nidjt um$in, an feinen Beiben Xfytil \u 
tubmen ; when I arrived at Naples I participat- 
ed in (of) the pleasures of the vulgar, alt id) 
}u 3lea»el anfam , na$m i * an ben ®ergnuqun« 
aen bet gemeinen fieute Sfceil ; it participates 
both o/the nature of plants and metals, tt vtr- 
einigt bie <5igenfd)aften ber qSflanjen imb SNetaUe 
in fid). 

The newly arrived troops hastened to p ar- 
ticip ate in the cheer prepared for their 
comrades. ( Cooper's Spy. ) 

Caesar, who had participated largely 
in the anxiety of the family , had risen with 
the dawn. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Particular , adj. befonber, einjeln; unt= 
fidnblid); borjuglid}; aufmerffam ; eigen, 
feltfam. 

milt in.) 

[Exact, nice, particular, punctual, bergl. 
mein ©tnom. $anbm5rterb. p. 99.] 

I hope to have been sufficiently jt>ar/icu/ar in 
my account , id) boffc, in meinem JBerimte tf'mttb 
cbenb umftAnblidj gercefen ju fein ; he is not par- 
ticular in this , er bat bjerin nicbtt ©efonberel, 
nid)t6 Giaene* ; he is rather particular in his 
dress, tt tf» in feiner JHeibung em menig eigen. 



s. Cartel, $artte; HnjnM, SKenge, 
£aufe; Xftcftj Ibeilbaber , Jljeiint&nier ; 
$erfon, ®efeUfrf)aft; Suftreife; ©biel; 2)c= 
tad?ement. . 

(SKit in, of to.) 
He made himself a parly in this enterprise, 
t r b arte 2 .be il an biefer Unternebmung ; 1 was a 
party in this suit, id? mar einer bon benen , bie 
biefen $roje§ fubrten: will you be o/the party ? 
moUcn ©ie babet fein? he is of my party , tt ift 
auf meiner ©cite; is he a party to the agree- 
ment? ift er bei bent JBergfeidje mterefftrt? 

Pass, v. n. et a. geb,en, burdigeben, reifen ; 
ubergtben; bcrubers, borbeige$en ; gelten, ge« 
tjaiten merben ; v tu fallen ; gubringen , berbrins 
gen; berriigen; bernadjlfiffigen ; ubcrfetyen; 
$inge$en laffen , julaffen ; uberfefcen. 

(2Nit away, by, for, in, into, on, over, 
to, under, upon, with.) 

Time passes away unperceived , bie 3««t geljt 
unbemerft fcabm; I pass away my time in 
reading , idj bringe meine j$tit mit Sefen ju ; he 
passed away a good deal of his fortune, er ber* 



tbat einen guten Xtyil feme* 93erm6gen<; he 
passed by our door i er ging bor unferer £bur 
borbei; 1 shall pass by it in silence, id) tucrbc 
tt mit ©tillfcfctoeigen iibergeben ; you ought to 
pass by this slight injury, ©ie fcllten biefe ge* 
ringe tBeleibigung iiberfebtn ; he has beenpassed 
by in silence, man $at iljn mit ©tiflfebtteis 
gtn ubergangen ; he passed always for a liar, 
mem bo*t ibn immer fur einen Signer .gebalten ; 
he passed himself for a priest , er gab fid) fur 
einen ^riefter au< ; 1 have passed it in conform- 
ity , itfc ffabt tt gleid)formig gebudjt ; it has 
passed into a law , tt ift jum ®efc$e geworben ; 
bis power will not pass into the hands of his 
son, feine 2«ad>t mtrb nidjt attf feineit ©obn 
uberge^en ; I passed a compliment on him , id) 
madjte ibm cm tfombliment ; I passed my ap- 
probation on it, id' babe tt gebilliat; I must 
pass judgment on myself, id) mug mir felbft 
bat Uracil frredjen; I must pass on, id) mug 
fortgeben ; while that passed on he stood at the 
door, mdprenb bat borglng, ftanb er an berHjiir; 
I have passed over this fault, id) babe biefen 
%tbltt iiberfeben; I can't pass it over in silence, 
id) fann tt nidjt mit ©titlfdjmeigen iibergeben ; 
he passed slightly over this passage, cv fdUupfte 
uber biefe ©telle meg; he passed his troops 
over the river , er fubrte feme Srubben fiber ben 
cHuf ; the dinner passed over, vat 9)2tttagteffen 
ging ju (Snbe; I passed my eye over these 
pictures, id) $abe biefe (Bemdtbe fftidjtig ange^ 
tcben; I shall pass it to account, id) merbe tt 
in SRedinung brtngen : shall I pass it to your 
credit? foil i* «« in 3bt ©utacbten bringen? 
he passed his estate to me, er ubergab mir fein 
(But (alt mein <&igent$wn) ; we passed the ship 
under the bowsprit, mir fegelten quer bor bent 
©d)iffe borbei ; I have passed a draught upon 
him, id? babe auf ibn traffirt ; a severe sentence 
w as passed upon him, tt murbe ein ftrenget llr» 
tb, eil uber ibn fl^fillt; pass your verdict upon 
il , fagen ©ie 3$re SDleinung ^ieruber ; he has 
passed a trick upon us, er bat un6 einen ©tretd) 
aefbielt; they could not pass upon his life, fit 
fonnten ibn nid)t scruvtbnten, i^m an'< Sebeu 
fotnmcn ; I passed two days with him , id) 
braditc jmei la gc bei ibm ui. 

One week passed away ; but Mr. Thorn- 
hill made no efforts to restrain her nuptials. 

(Goldsmith's near.) 

What was I to do to pass away the long- 
lived day ? 

(W. Irving** Bracebridge Hall.) 

The sharper swore he haled play, 
Except to pass an hour away. 

(Swift's Poems.) 

The drawer passed by me up stairs. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Near Theseus' fane , yon solitary palm, 
All tinged with varied hues, arrest the 

eye — 

And dull were his that pass'd them heed- 
less b y. 
(Byron's Curse of Minerva.) 

But hold! I have forgot one thing — how 
the plague shall I be able to p assfo r a jew? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

11 
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She (Mary) then passed into another 
hail, where mas erected the scaffold, covered 
with black. (Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

Thus talking hand in hand alone they 

passed 

Onto their blissful bower. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost*) 

The breakfast passed over , and the bell 
rang for school. (Marry aft Jac, Faithful.) 

In passing judgment upon the charac- 
ters of men, we ought to try them by the 
principles and maxims of their own age, not 
by those of another. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles / '.) 

Many of his (Cicero's) guests used to pass 
era I days with him 



tn their excursions 
from Home. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

Patch, v. a. © turf e an* ober auf|*e*,en , flicfen, 
flumrern, au4bejf«rn ; Jig. obtnbm marben ; 
jufammenflowtln ; oben&in $«ilen; mit ©ebon* 
*• jfdfterdjen belegen. 

(3)lit over, to, up.) 

Her face is patched all over , tin- ganje* ©e= 
tfcfct tft mit <Sdmitnfj>fldftercben befegt; you 
rami patch a fox's tail to a lion's skin , igie 
muffed mit *ift unb ©ewalt ju SBerfe geben . is 
my waistcoat patched uv ? ifi meine flBefte aus* 
gebeffert? bis disease has only been patched 
up , feint JtronQeit H) nur obenbin gebeitt mors 
ben ; he has patched up this fault, er bat biefrn 
ftebler fd)led)t »erbeffert; a peace has been 
patched up , tin grtebe mitrbe gnfammen geftpps 
pelt ; he has patched up his guilty conscience, 
er bat fein bofe8 (BemiRen ubertundjt, ju oetbergen 
gefuefyt. 

„There, Sir, is the doctor' 1 , said the at- 
tendant of Henry, very coolly; „Ae will 
patch up your arm in the twinkling of an 
eye." (Cooper's Spy.) 

Patient, adj. gebulbig, rttbig bei Seibeit; be? 
barrlid) ; mdjt radM'tidjtig ; nidjt iettbt ju er- 
jurnen. 

(SDiit of, towards, under.) 

-He is patient of all pain, er ertrdgt jeben 
Sdmierj gebulbig , you ought to be patient 
towards your fellow-creatures , ©ie muffen ge* 
gen 3 b ren ii; .icfcften gelaffen fein ; he is most ' 
patient under the greatest misfortune , er ift 
bei bem gr$$ten Unglude b, o<bjl gebulbig. 

flow we exhort you, brethren, warti them 
that are unruly , comfort the feeble-minded, 
support the weak, be patient toward all 
men. (Thessalonians I. Ch. 5. v. 11.) 



// was the mind of man itse(f, those intel- 
lectual faculties refined by the ancients to 
the highest degree , which had produced the 
specimens of talent , at which men paused 
and wondered, whether as subjects of art or 
of moral labour. 

(W. Scott's Robert of Parts.) 

The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o'er the 

deep, 

Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet 

thy chains, 

Shall pause at the song of their captive 

and weep. 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

We must not retard the course of thought, 
nor cool the heat of imagination, by pausing 
too long on every word we employ. 

(BlaiSs i 



». n. pauftren, inne balten; ftd) be- 
benfen, uberlegcn. 

(2Jttt at, for, on, upon.) 

This is the statue at which he paused and 
wondered, bie« if) bie Silbfaule, bet meldjer er 
fleben blieb unb fuunte; I most pause for some 
moments, id) muft einige 2lugenblicfe inne bat* 
ten; after having paused a little on (upon) the 
matter, he said to them , nacbbetti er ein trenig 
baruber nawgebaebt batte, fagtc er jutbnen ; give 
mc leave to pause upon (on) it, erlaubcn <gie 
mir, e« ju uberbenfen, baruber natbjufinntn. 



Pawn, s. gfcin Unterpfanb; ©auer (im 
6*a<ft). m 

(Sftit at, in.) 

My honour is in (at) pawn , meine <£ bre fte$t 
3um ^fanbe. 

Pay , 0. rr. a. et n. jablen,, beiablen , entrtefrs 
ten; jtirittfjabjen ; ablobnen, loljnen, BergcU 
ten ; jollen; bupen. 

(SDtit away, back, down, for, off, on, out, to.) 

I have paid away a small sum, id) babe cine 
Heine ©umme au8geja$lt; I must pay back the 
money I owe you, id) mup 3bnen ba8 ®elb jus 
rurfjabfen, ba$ id» 3bnen fcbulbig bin; he paid 
down the sum in guineas , er bejabltc bie 6um: 
mc baar in (Buincen ; he shall pay for it, er foil 
e8 cntgelten ; I have paid for my blunder, metn 
Scbntfcer ifl mir tbtuer ju fieDen gefemmen ; the 
ship was paid off, ba8 ©cbiff rourbe abgefob,nt ; 
1 have paid off *\\ my debts, id' lube afte meine 
©cbulben abbejablt; we paid off, ro'xx famen 
torn SBtnbe abmdrtd ; we paid on , mir prugel^ 
ten tiicbtig • u ; we have paid out (away) the 
cable, mir $aben bad >?lnftrtau febiepen laffen; 
I shall pay you all to the last farthing, id) 
merbe 3|>nen 31lle« bis auf ben le^ten J&eller bes 
jabltn ; I paid him all the honours due to his 
rank, id) envies' ibm a(U fcinem 9lange gebub* 
renbe (Sbrenbejeigungen , I paid a particular 
attention (regard) to his words, id) War befon* 
bers mifmerrfam, gab befonber* Slcbtung auf feme 
2Borte; he pays his addresses to this lady, ex 
mad)t biefer £ame bie (Soitr, bemirbt fid) um fte ; 
I paid my respects (regard) to your aunt, id) 
babe 3fyrer Xante meine (ff$rcrbtetung bejetgt. 

// vexes me — for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

He saw to every thing himself; paid for 
every thing in cash down. 

(W. IrvingU Bracebridge Hall.) 

The ships were paid off shortly after 
their return to England. 

(Southey's Nelson.) 

Towards evening, he (Piesco) paid court 
t o the Dorias with his usual marks of respect. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles I'.) 
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But Elisabeth paid little regard to the 
inclinations of the one or the sentiments of 
the other. (Robertson's America.) 

iVhethcr posterity will have any respect for 
me, says Pliny , I know not ; but I am sure 
that I have deserved some from it, by the re- 
verence which I have always paid to it. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

Payable, adj. jabtfrar, 311 beja$Ien. 

(3Mit at, on, to.) 

Inclosed is a bill payable at sight , infitgenb 
em nad? ©id)t jnblbarer 2Betf)fel 5 this bifl of 
exchange is payable on the 1st of April, biefer 
SBeebfef in ten erften Vlrrii jatylbar; the as- 
signation is payable to bearer, bie .Unit num.] 
if* jablfcar an ben Uefrer&ringer (3n6afcer). 

Peace, s. Sriebe ; iiffenttidje ©icberb>it; ©tille ; 
Siubci iler forming. 

(Wlit against, at, to, with.) 

I have sworn the peace against him, id? Ija&e 
u)n bcim 8rieben«rid)ter serflagr, bap cr mid) ange* 
fallen ; we are now at peace with one auother, 
wir fteb>n jeht in autem Jfiernebmen mit einanber, 
finb iiutgefopnt ; he was bound to the peace, er 
rouibe terujlidnet, fctiebe mit btm 93eleibigten jtt 
fatten (unter ©in qfebaft) ; they have made a 
peace with the English , fie baben mit ben <Sng» 
(dnbern men ghrieben gemadjt ; I have made my 
peace with him , id) babe mid) mit ifrm <m«o.es 
fcfcnt ; peace toith your raillery, fefcen ©ie 3b> 
rcti c rtm ;\ Uci ©cite ; />e«ce? be uu7/i his soul, 
grriebe fei mit feiner Stele. 

Peace be with the dead I Regret cannot 
wake them. (Byron's letters.) 

Peculiar, adj. eigen, eigentpumlid) ; befen* 
ber; eitueln. 

<2Nit to.) 

Thisactioo is peculiar to him, btefe^anblung 
iji tbm ti^tn; this fashion is peculiar to the 
jews, bieje 9Bobe ift ben 3uben eigtn ; this word 
is peculiar to the English language, biefei 
SBort in ber englifdjcn St»radje eigen. 

// was peculiar to the Lacedaemonian 
armies to contain, comparatively , few men 
not intrusted with some share of subordinate 
command. (Gillies' History of Greece.) 

Each of these various enemies had their own 



particular habits of war, and a way of ma- 
noeuvring in battle p ecu liar to themselves. 

(Jr. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

Peep , v. n. gucfen , begucten , b^rcorgurfen ; 
(auern ; b^erverfoinmen. 

(9Rit at, in, out, over.) 

They peeped at him , fie begutften ib> ; peep 
in , gudfe binetn ; peep out, gucfe btrau« ; hills 
peep over hills , £ugef erbeben fid) fiber $ugel 
(gucfen bimiber); be peeped over (vulg.), er 
flarb. 

At Magdeburgh , the master of the hotel 
where he (Kelson) was entertained, contrived 
to show him for money; — admitting the 
curious to mount a ladder, and peep at him 
through a small window. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 



If you pass by the school-house, do peep 
in, and you'll see them rehearsing (he 
Sailor's Return, that is the name of our little 
play. (Edgeworth's Plays.) 

Pen, v. a. ir. einfoerren, einpfetcfjen, tincngen. 
(9Rtt up.) 

All my sheep are now pent up, aKt meiite 
©<bafe flnb Jebt eingefdjloffen (in £urben) ; tho 
poultry must be pent up , ba« $eberbie$ mup 
eingefperrt n>erben. 

Penetrate , v. a. et n. bringen , einbrtngrn, 
burAbringen; votbriagen; tufcten ; ergrunben, 
butebfdjotten. 

(SRit into, to, with.) 

BufTon penetrated into the secrets of nature, 
JBttffon erforfdjte bie ®e$eimnijje berDiatur; let 
us penetrate into the nature of this passion, 
mit wofien bie StotttX bufec Seibenftfiaft eratun^ 
btti ; his words penetrate to the bottom of my 
heart , 1 cine SBcrte bringen bit in hat 3nnerfle 
metneft JjjerjenS ; I was penetrated with com- 
passion, id) watb von iDhtleib burdjbrungen ; she 
penetrated mc with love, fie na§m mid) mit 
«iebe ein. 

Pennyworth, *. eintn 5Bemi» roertb^ fig. 
einwemg; woblfeit, n>o$lfeiler £auf; Jtauf, 
•!?anbe( ; fleiner Z^tU. 

(Slit for, in, of.) 

I got it for r pennyworth, icb befam tt tropU 
fet( ; ,,I distribute my friendship in penny- 
worths," says Swift, „idi gebe meine arreuncs 
fdjaft in ( f leinen Ibeilen) *yorticncben /' fagt 
©wift; I had a pennyworth o/il, id) bttam tt 
teo&lfetl; I bought a pennyworth of cherries, 
id) faufte fur einen Vtrnw Jtirfcben ; they made 
cheap pennyworths of their pillage, fie vtx- 
fauftcn tbren jRaiib febr tvo^tfetl. 

ty hat isU to them ? 

'7 1* thine they give away, and not their 

own. 

Pirates may make cheap pennyworths 



o f their pillage, 
>, and give to 



And purchase friends , 

tezans.' 

(Shakspeare's Henry W. Part fL) 
Perfidious, adj. tteulc«, fa(fd), sirrdtbtrifdj. 
(SHU to.) 

Every body allows that he has been perfidious 
to bis country, 3ebermann giebt ju, bap er cjegen 
fein Shterlanb treu(o0 getvefen ifi. 

Performer, *. 33oHjiebenbe , *Mu#fii^rtnbe ; 
Scbaufrieler, €j>itler, <Eonfnnf»er, JCittuol. 

(Tlit in, on, upon.) 

S Performance, work, vtrgt. mtin @mtem?nn 
?anb»6rter6. p. 308.] 
He was the principal performer in tragedy, 
er'fpielte bie $au»truUen tin Irauerfpiele ; there 
are excellent performers in this circus, in bie* 
fern <5trcu* giebt <« sortreffiicbe Slider; he is a 
performer on several musical instrumenis, er 
fmelt mcbrete 3nfirumente ; he is no indifferent 
performer on the jew's-harp , ec ifi fein mittet* 
nupiger SKnuarcmmelfrUler. 

11* 
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The old man had some Jijty years ago been 
no mean performer upon the vielle , — 
and at the age he was then of, touched it well 
enough for t e ^"J^° e "' Sentimental j ourney .) 

Peril, J. ©efabt; £ro*img. 

iSHit at.) 

I answer for bim at (Ihe) peril of my head, 
id» fte&e fur tbn bei 93erluft meine« Jto»f«« ; I 
have done it at my own peril, id) fjabe tt otif 
metne ©efabr getfcon. 
A t his own peril! Do not put yourself 
In too much heat, there being no water 

near 

To quench your thirst .' 

(Massinger's New way.) 



Their lives, despatch them 



At peril of 



o'er the river 



0 



(Byron's Werner 

Perish, v. n. um« fieben fommen, strunfllutfeit, 
umfommcn, fterben. 

(2Jlit at, by, in, of, with.) 

He perished at an early age, cr fam in ftfiffVI 
3ltter urn ; he perished by ihe sword , er fam 
fcurd) ton* @d)»ert urn ; many soldiers perished 
with (by) hunger, vide ©c-lbaten famen vor 
4?unger urn; he perished in this river, er fam 
in biefcm Blttffc urn; be perished of study , er 
fam urn, aeil er ju oiet flubirte. 

Thus, a t the premature age of thirty-three, 
perished the gallant and aspiring Essex. 

(LingarcTs Uistrof Engl.) 

Oh ! how I wished for spear or sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And p erish — if it must be so — 
At bay, destroying many a foe. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

In her career she somewhat reversed the 
case of Semele, who was first visited in a 
shower oftgold, and eventually perished 
in the fiery embraces of the god, whereas my 
poor mother perished first by the same 
element, and the shower of gold descended 
to her only son. 

(Marryat's Jacob Faithful.) 

The best friend of my friend Hobhouse, 
Matthews, a man of the first talents, and also 
not the worst of my narrow circle, has per- 
ished miserably in the muddy waves of 
the Cam , always fatal to genius — my poor 
school- fellow , Wiengjield, at Coimbra — 
within a month ; and whilst I had heard from 
all three, but not seen one. 

(Byron's Lett.) 

Look on me I there is an order 
0/ mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth and die ere middle age, 
IVithout the violence of warlike death; 
Some p erishing of pleasure — some of 

study — 

Some worn with toil — some of mere wear- 
iness — 

Some of disease — and some insanity — 
And some of withered, or of broken hearts. 

(Byron's Manfred.) 



He was found some days afterwards 
cealed in the wainscots, perishing with 
hunger, and in consideration of his sufferings 
received his pardon. 

(Boscoe's Life of Lorenxo de" 1 Medici.) 

How did thy numbing beak and silent fang 
Pierce, till hosts perished with a single 

pang! 

(Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

Persevere , v. n. befcarren , aii«b,alten , au«s 
bauern. 

(SKit in.) 

I persevere in my resolution to go to Switzer- 
land , id) befjarre bet meinein ©orfafce , nad) ber 
§d)tt>eij gu ge^cn. 

If we examine into the motives which rouse 
men to activity in civilised life, and prompt 
them to persevere in fatiguing exertions 
of their ingenuity or strength , we shall find 
that they arise chief y from acquired wants 
and appetites. (Bobertson's America.) 

The Magistrates , however , persevered 
in their defence, and repulsing their enemies, 
secured the gates till a reinforcement of their 
friends came to their assistance. 

(Boscoe's Lorenzo de > Medici.) 

Persist , v. n. bebarten, befteben. 

(Wit in.) 

The French leader persisted in laying first 
siege to this little Arabian lown, tocv franjofifdje 
9(nfubrcr befianb toaratif, juevfi biefe Heine aras 
bifdje Stabt ju belagern ; I am sorry to tell you 
that I must persist in my refusal, ti ift mir 
leib, 3bnen ju fagot, ba| id) auf mcitter SBtigerung 
befteben mttfl ; do not persist any longer in your 
demand , befteben 8ie ttidit longer auf 3&rer 
Sorbetung; they seldom persist in the execution 
of any thing, fie bebarren felten bei bet 2ht3= 
'n bin iK- ivgenb etner Sadje. 

As he persisted in his refusal to appear 
again upon the stage, the players put another 
in his place, and wc soon had him with us. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

I persisted in my assertion; and Mr. 
Knaps who dared not punish me while the 
Dominc was present , descended his throne of 
one step, and led me up to the master. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

Persuade , v. a. uberreben, bereben ; glauben 
tnadjen, iiberjeugcn; fid) einbilben, meinen, 
glauben (mit bent juritdf. Stiroorie). 
(3)1 it of, to.) 

I am persuaded of his honesty , id) bin tton 
fetner *RebIid)feituberjeugt ; I can'ibe persuaded 
of it, id) faun e« ntcfet glauben ; I cannot per- 
suade mvself o/his treachery, id) fannmir feine 
Sreulefigfcit ntd)t benfen ; I was persuaded by 
him /othis undertaking, id) tuurbe von ibm ju 
c mem Untcrnebmen bcrebet. 

We were persuaded by the captain of 
the yacht to set out in a calm. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Perilous, adj. n?oburd> man aeben fann, h?eg* 
fam, offeu, frei; bitrd)bringtid). 

(fiRit to.) 
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This country was ever pervious to the arms 
of all her neighbours. biefed 8anb roar tinnier 
tin 'Xur.1y.vn:>,] fur feine brtvajfneten Sftacbbarn ; 
the {forest is by no means pervious to our 
troops , unfre Irufcpen Knnen biefrn JEBafb auf 
feine .20 c ift pafftren ; it is pervious to light, bad 
?id)t fann burd) baffefbe bringen ; it is not per- 
vious to our eye, ed ift nicbt erfidjtltd). 

Pick, v. a. jjicfen; flattben; lefen; fammeln, 
auffefen, auffudjen ; audnxiblen. 

(9Rit in, out, up, with.) 

He pickt a hole in my coat , er fing nut mir 
©treit an , fanb %t$Ux on mic ; the sparrow 
picks a corn out of the dunghill , ber ©burling 
Maubt tin Stotn aud bem SRiftbaufen ; pick out 
that partjof it, foubern ®ie bad ab; I en- 
deavoured in vain to pick out my livelihood, id) 
fudjte aergebend ineinen 8ebendunterbalt jit ge* 
minnen ; I am now picking out, id) fytbt jcfct bie 
SSudjfiaben ntit ber 9tb(c ^erauS (typ- t.); where 
has he pickt it out? fro bat er ed btr? I have 
pickt the secret out of him, id) babe bad ®e* 
beimniji auS ihit $erautgeh'dt ; the bird picA* 
w/> the crumbs, ber SSogel fammelt bie Jtrumdun 
auf; he has pickt up his crumbs, er $at fid) 
miebei erf i- ft («•«.':.%; ; what curiosities have 
you ptr&l «/>? nxlebe ©eltenbeiten $aben ©ie 
aufgcrrteben ; he is picking up straws , er tfutt 
broblofe 2lrbcit; he has pickt up a wench, er 
bat fid) an ein SWenfrt ge^angt; let's now pick 
up the pies , lefen mir jefct bie ,3n>iebelfifd)e aud 
(typ. t.) ; don't pick yojir teeth with this pick- 
tooth , reinigen @ie 3bi( .1.-. tne niebt tnit biefem 
3abnftocber; I am sorry to see you picking 
acquaintance with this officer, id) bebaure ju 
feben , bafi ©te mit biefem Offtuer SJefanntfcbatt 
macben; he has pickt a quarrel with me, er 
$at tnit mir einen ©treit (<§tiubc() angefangen. 

His first boutade was to kick both their 
wives one morning out of doors, and his own 
too; and in their stead, gave orders to pick 
up the Jlrst three strollers could be met with 
in the streets. (Swiffs Tale of a Tub.) 

However, we both made shift to pick up 
an uncomfortable livelihood. 

(Fielding?* Tom Jones.) 

Pickle, *. «P6fel, ©aljbru$e; cant. 3uftanb, 
Sage. 

(5J2it in.) 

He was in a sad pickle, er tear in 9lotf), 
fledte im Ouarfe (vulg.) ; he is in a fine pickle, 
er $at fid) gut jugeridjtet. 

Piece, s. ©tud. 

(SWit by, in, of, to.) 

My clothes were all gone piece by piece, 
tnctne Jtleiber roaren alle fort , ©turf fur ©turf ; 
I have torn it in (to) pieces, id) babe (din ©rurfe 
jerriffen ; it is a piece of wit , ed ift ein fluger 
pintail; it was a great piece of folly, ed roar 
ein feljr alberner ©treieb ; I have rebuked him 
for this piece of negligence, id) $abe ifmt toegen 
blefed nacbl^fftgen ©tretcbd einen 93erm(is ges 
geben ; he told me a piece of news , er bat mir 
cine SReuigfeit erjablt ; they were all o/a piece, 
fit toaren alle »on etnem ©turfe , von etner 2lrt, 
flleidjartig ; it fell to pieces, ed fiel entjrvei. 



The highest Joy he was capable of, he 
received from having a piece of news in 
his possession an hour or two sooner than 
any other person in the town. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

By this example the critics have concluded 
that it is not necessary the manners of the 
hero should be virtuous. They are poetically 
good if they are of a piece. 

(Dryden's Works.) 
Piece, v. v. jitrfen, ffirfen, anfefcen.] 
(©lit out, up.) 

This physick pieced out my life, biefe Strjenei 
bat m tin 1'eben serlangert; is my coat pieced 
up ? ifl mein iKocf geflirft? this fault cannot be 
pieced up, biefer getter fann ntd)t bem&ntett 
rcerben. 

Pin. n. fterfen, anftetfen, fyfttn, an v eften, 
befeftigen. 

(U)lit down-to, on, to, up, upon.) 

I pinned him down to his bargain , id) bielt 
mid) an feinen Jtontraft ; he pinned himself on 
(upon) me, er aing mir nicbt bom«$alfe; he likes 
to pin his opinion on (upon) another man's 
sleeve, er folgt gem blinblingd eined ilnbern 
QNeinung , 1 would not pin my reason to a 
petticoat, id) roollte mid) nidjt b«n SQiciberres 

«imente ergeben ; she pinned up her gown , fie 
tdtt fid) bad JMeib auf, fdnirjte e« auf; Ictus 
now pin up the basket, befdjliepen roir bie ©ad?e; 
she has now pinned up her basket , fie gebart 
ntrbt mctyr. 

This is the label she'd have pinned on. 

(Th. Moore's Little Poems.) 

Pine , v. a. et n. fidj abbdrmen, ftd) abjebrtn, 
Uiben; ft* grAmen; fid; feinen, fd)mad)ten. 

(SWit after, at, away, away -with , for, to.) 

He pined at this accident , er grdmte fid) im 
©tillen uber biefen Unfatl ; he was pining away, 
er merging bor ®ram ; he was pining away 
with grief, er ;c£>rtf fid) burd) Summer ab ; 
1 pined for (after) his arrival , id) febnte mid) 
nad) feiner %nfunft; this is all we pined for, 
vitt ift ailed, monad) mir und febnttn; she 
pined herself to death , fie gramte (Id) ju JEebe. 

A vast number of little round subjects of 
yours (silver coins) are constantly carried 
about by the rich, and pined after with 
hopeless adoration by the poor. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Pique, v. a. reijen, beifienb fiid)eln, beleibigen, 
aufbringen (etwad barin fucben , fid) ttiel mtfs 
fen mit — ). 

(3)lit in, on, upon.) 
He piques himself on (upon , in) a violent 
devotioo, er wetf ficb viel mit feiner ftrengen 'Jin - 
bad)t; he piqued himself too much on (upon) 
this action, er rti^mte fid) biefer <£anblung ju febr. 

Cumberland piaued himself particularly 
o n the conduct of the story. 

(IV. Scott's Lives.) 

John and his family, however, piqued 
themselves not a little upon this picture, 
and were proportionably censured by the 
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neighbourhood , who pronounced that the 
cooper, in sitting for the same, and yet more 
in presuming to hang it up in his bed-chamber, 
had exceeded his privilege as the richest man 
of the village. (fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Pitch, v.n. fid) fefeen, ftcb nieberiaffen : faU 
len, frurjen ; ficfj beftrmmen, wdblen ; anfefren. 

(SDiit on, upon.) 
The bees pitched on that oak, bie ©ienen 
fefcien fid) auf jene @id)e; ihe child pitched on 
(upon) his head, baft Ainb fid mit bcm Stetfe auf 
ben '-Boben, uberfd)(ug fid} ; how could you 
pitch on {upon) him lo be yoar guardian? n>ie 
fonnten ©ie i&n ju 3brem SDormunbe wdblen? I 
have pitched upon it , id) babe mid) bafur be? 
ftimmt ; lei us pilch upon a day , to settle our 
Account, fcfcenroir etnen Sag feft, urn unfere !)ie<h> 
nunft abjufcblief en , ju falbiren. 

They're all alike, yet we shall pitch 
0 n one that Jits our purpose most. 

{Butler's lludibras.) 

Pitted, part, (son to pit, ©ruber, madjen, 
ioctoern) mit ®riibd)en verfeben. 

\&\\t with.) 

He is pitted with the small-pox, er ifl blatters 
narbig, pcrfennarbig, poefengrubig. 

Her face is pitted with the small-pox, 
but the delicacy of her features shows that 
she may once have been beautiful. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Pity, s. SRitfeib, Grbarmen ; fg. ©djabe. 

(9Nit for, in, of, o», to.) 

For pity's sake , do not read it, um ®orte« 
S&illen, lefen ©ie eS nicbt ! it is a pity of him, 
<( ifi 3d>abe um ibn; take (have) pity on me, 
habrn ©ie SRitltib mit mir ; it moves to pity, 
<i eirecjt tDiitleib ; he was moved to pity by her 
tears, tbre JEbrdnen meqten fein SHitleib ; I pave 
it in pity to him, id) gab efi ausSJlitleib milium. 

91 nm. It is a thousand pities, eg ;u etoig 
©djace. 

0 gentle sire ! " the infant said, 
„/« p ity take me to thy shed." 

(Th. Moore's Jnacreon.) 

,,'Tis pity of him too," he cried; 
,,Bold can he speak, and fairly ride: 
„/ warrant him a warrior tried." 

(fV. Scott's Marmion.) 

Have I not taught thee 
The falsehood and the perjuries of men? 
On whom, but for a woman to shew pity, 
Is to be cruel to herself. 

(Beaumont and Fletcher's Sea Voyage.) 

Place, v. a. fleflen, fe&en, legenj anfteffen; 
imterbringen, anbringen, antegen (em Jlapital). 
(3)iit against, in, on, out, upon, with.) 

Place this sum against — , bucben ©ic biefe 
©utnme gegeu — ; your money is placed in pood 
hands, 'tyr ©elb ift gut angelegt; I placed the 
greatest confidence in him , id) babe ba6 greflte 
^utrauen auf ibn gefe$t ; this parly has placed 
Aim on the throne, biefe $artei bat ibn auf ben 
2bron gefe&t ; I have placed the mouey on pood 



security, id) babe baS ®elb auf ficbete Sinfen an= 
gelegt ; his daughter is now well placed out, 
feine £od)ter ifl nun verforgt; my friend is at 
length placed out, mein ftreunb tfi enblidj anges 
ftellt, untergebradtt, r-erforgr, nerfe&t ; he places 
his affection upon trifles, er bdngt fein ^erj an 
Jtleinigfeiten ; he was placed with this pentle- 
mau , er wurbe bet biefem £errn untergebracbt, 
angeftedt. 

That which relieves me more than all the 
rest, is, that I have thee my brother, in whom 
I place a confidence that no words can de- 
scribe. (Iloscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

1 am sure you have never p laced your 
happiness in outward show — you have yet 
friends, warm friends, who will not think the 
worse ofyoujor being less splendidly lodged : 
and surely it does not require a palace to be 
happy with Mary. 

(fV. Irving' s Sketch Book.) 

/suspected, hotrever, with more probability, 
that her affections were placed upon a 
different subject. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

His ship was full of young midshipmen , of 
whom there were not less than thirty on board: 
and happy were they whose lot it was to be 
placed with such a captain. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Play, v. a. et n. fpielen ; vcrfteften ; »emdjten ; 
febdfern, tdnbetn, feberjen; bdufiigen, fid) er- 
bclen; fid) bercegen ; in Sewegung bringen. 
(aW it against, at, away, for, off, on, 
upon, with.) 

We played in vain against (upon) this 
bastion, roir feuerten vergebene auf biefe Saftion ; 
we play sometimes at cards, mir fpielen Autveilen 
Jtarten . he plays at hide and seek , (yjtrfteefs 
fpiel) er fpielt ben Unftdjtbaren, oerbirgt fid) (vot 
©cbulbnern) , we played with him at his own 
weapons, roir fd)lugeii ibn mit feinen eigenra 
2Baf|en; he has played away a great sum, er 
bat eine grope ©umme »erfpielt; we play for 
diversion and never for mouey, roir fpielen juni 
3eit»crtreibe unb me um ®cli , he played ojff 
tricks, er madjte (jeiatc) Jtunftftucte : she played 
off her charms, fte Itefi ibre Oteije fpielen, 
entfaltete, jeigte fte 5 play on, fpielen ©ie 
fort; do vou play on (upon) the pianoforle? 
fpielen ©ie tat pianoforte? both the French 
and Spuuiards like to play upon words, fowobl 
bie Sranjofen a\8 bie ©panier fpielen gem mit 
SBcrten; you shan't play upon (on) me any 
more, ©ie foflen midj ntdjt mebr aufjieben, jum 
Sefteit baben ; be played a trick upon me, er 
bat mir einen ©treid) gefpielt; be has played 
the knave with you , er bat fcbelmifcb an 3bnen 
gebanbeit; he plays the fool with himself, er 
|anbelt tboriobt, ndrrifcb ; he plays with the 
most difficult things, e« roirb ibm Me« (debt; 
don't play with your health , fpielen ©ie mit 
3brer ®efunbbeit nid)t ; he plays with the most 
serious things , er fdjerjt mit ben crnftbafteflen 
Singen. 

Of such it may be said, that they do not 
\play at cards, but only play at play - 
I ing at them. (Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 
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I heartily wish I was to play 
only for your whole fortune ; I sho 
no better sport , and I would let J 



Kings would not play at. 

(W. Cooper's Task.) 

with you 
hould desire 
you name 

your game 'into the bargain. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

In that age men were not accustomed to see 
adventurers play for kingdoms, and The- 
odore became the common talk of Europe. 

(Soulhey's Life of Kelson.) 

I then amused myself with watching the 
daughters of a tradesman opposite; who 
being confined to the house for fear of wetting 
their Sunday finery, played off their 
charms at the front windows , to fascinate 
the chance tenants of the inn. 

(fV. Irving 's Bracebridge Hall.) 

These solemn pageantries were not p layed 
off so often as to spoil the general mirth of 
the community. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

If Dame Gourlay was able actually to 
play off such a piece of jugglery , it is 
clear she must hare had better assistance to 
practise the deception , than her own skill 
or funds could supply. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 
But still 

Play'd on for hours, as if her will 
Yet bound her to the place. 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

The bigger ones dance with castanets, while 
others play on the cymbal to them. 

{Gray's Letters.) 

J would say my prayers, and when I had 
done , thou shouldst p lay the evening-song 
upon thy, pipe. (Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

The Oxonian, however, is her favourite, 
probably from being the youngest, though 
he is the most mischievous , and has been apt 
to play tricks upon her from boyhood. 

F * (tr. Jrving's Bracebridge Ball.) 

Pleasant, adj. nngcnefjm ; munter, lufHg, 
M, serflnust; f4«rtaft. 

(2«it to.) 

It is by no means pleasant to deal with him, 
eft if* feineftwegft angenebm, mit ibm umjugeben ; 
this fruit is pleasant to the eye, tasle and smell, 
biefe SrudH ifl bem 2luge , bem ©efdjmatfe unb 
rem ®erud>e angenebm. 

Please, v. a. gcfaUen, sergnugen, ergofcen; 

befrtebigen, befanftigen. 

(SKit with.) 

I am not pleased with him , id) Sin mit ibm 
nid)t jufrteben ; I am greatly pleased with the 
performance of ibis aclress, baft ©piel biefet 
>J3ubnenfunjMetin gefdlU mit febr; I am not 
pleated with this huilding, biefeft Oefiftubc «e* 
fdtlt mir nidjt; how could I be pleased with 
such trifles? mit fonnte id; an foldjen Jtleintg* 
feiten jflergnugen finben? I please myself (I 
am pleased) with it, id? $abe mein ©ergnugen 
baran.| 



/ am extremely pleased with hearing 
from you, and my vanity (the darling frailty 
of human kind) not a little flattered by the 
uncommon questions you ask me, though I 
am utterly incapable of answering them. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

I was pleased with the poor man's 
friendship for too reasons. 

(Goldsmith's Wear.) 

If you are pleased with the complai- 
sance and attention of others to your humours, 
your tastes, or your weaknesses, depend upon 
it, the same complaisance and attention, on 
your part, to theirs, will equally please them. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Plough (Plow), v. a. pflugea, o<f«m. 
(9Wit for, in, into, out, up.) 
It is ploughed for barley, eft ifl ju ®erft< gc; 
pflugt; the rye is ploughed in, ber dHodtn ifl 
uberpflugt (eiiigetgt); this enclosure is ploughed 
into ridges, biefeft (eingebdgte) ©runbftucf ifl tit 
SRaine gepflugt; the weed has been ploughed 
up (out) , baft Unfraitt if* attftgc&flugt (auftge* 
adert) morben.' 

Be (Essex) was attended by three divines, 
whose words, to use his own expression, had 
ploughed up his heart. 

(Lingarfs Hist, of Engl.) 

Plaek, v. a. pflurfen , abpjfitefen , abbreeben, 
abreifen; ntpfen, jupfen, jieben, jerren, 
rcisen. 

(2Jlit down, in, off, to, up, with.) 
The stag was plucked down, ber£irfd)t»urbe 
niebergeriffen , \>cn ben J&unben gefangen; I have 
plucked it in (to) pieces, id) $abe eft jtrrifftn ; 
I plucked offlhe feathers of this bird , id) babe 
biefem iDogel bit gebern auftgerupft; we must 
pluck up the tree (by the root) , mir muffcit ben 
JBaum mit ber SBurul aufteeitfen ; pluck up your 
spirit (u good heart)! faffe 9)Jut&! erfceitere 
2)idi t I have a crow to pluck with him (jam.), 
id) babe eiu <$u&n<ben mit ibm ju $: flutter. . 

He buys statues , pictures — plants — and 
plucks up by the root — levels mountains 
— and Jills up valleys. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

Plume, v. a. feine gtberit puben ; (mit gebern) 
fmimiden; auftfufrtn ; fig. fid? ritbmen, ftd> 
frruften. 

(2Rit on.) 

He plumed himself on his gallantry, e» 
brufiete fid> mit feiner Xapferfeit^ the young 
gentleman plumed himself on his skill, bet 
junge £trr brufiete fid? mit feiner ©efdjieMidjfeit. 

Plunge, v. a. et n. taucben, fenfen; plo&lid? 
eintaudjen ; fturjen, flofien ; untettaudjen ; uns 
terftnfen, finfot, fallen, fpringen unb au«» 
ftfeUgen (»ie etn 3Jferb). 

(3Rit in, into.) 
[To plunge, dive, uergt, mein ®1jnom>m, 
-^anbmorterb. p- 292.] 

He plunged in to my relief, er fhmte fid) 3U 
meiner^utfe Ufttfej he p lunged into the water, 
er flurate inft ffiafferi be plunged his sword 
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into his breast, er fKei ifcm ben 3)egen Dlflfclid) 
inbieSruft; this plunged me into new mis- 
fortunes, biefet fhh-Jtf midi in ein nnni Ungfucf ; 
be plunged into debts, er fxtitt ft* in ©djutben. 

She must have certainly perished, had not 
my companion, perceiving her danger, in- 
stantly p lun g e d in to her relief, and, with 
some difficulty , brought her in safety to the 
opposite shore. {Goldsmiths Ficar.) 

She tore herself from her lover's arms with 
a shriek of despair , bid him adieu for ever, 
and p lunging into the fountain, disap- 
peared from his eyes. [iv. Scott's Bride.) 

The bell rang — the priest raised the con- 
secrated wafer — the people bowed before it — 
and at the same instant Bandini plunged 
a short dagger into the breast of Giuliano. 

[Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

The truth, however, was, that the foreign 
policy of the cabinet , had plunged the 
queen [Elisabeth) into a gulph of un- 
fathomable expense. 

, iLingartTs Hist, of England.) 

Ply, v. a. et n. ungeftum anliegen, jufefcen; 
fWijiifl uben , obliegen , tteiben , em fig arbeU 
ten ; anftrtngen ; fegein ; fid) biegen ; feint 
iRidjtung tubmen. 

(3Mit at, off, on, to, with.) 

He plies at this place for many years, er $d(t 
jicb (er liegt , ffat feinen Stanb) £>ier feit melen 
3ab>en auf; we plied off" and on, mit la»irten 
(naut. t.) ; we y lied to the west, mir fteuers 
ten, menbeten unS nad) SBrjten ; we must ply 
to windward , mir mujfen ben 2Binb abfnei= 
fen ; he plied us with work , et uber^dufte un« 
mit ?ltbeit; they plied me with glasses, fie 
tranfen mir fleijsig \\\. 



SScrgebirge; 
®rob ; ©tid) , L 6l»fl ; >2luge (in 



Point, *. ©pibj; Sanbfrifce, 
Jtante; $unft 

Jtuten u. auf SBurfelnj ; Jig. ©pifceb'e* 5fifi$e8 ; 
2lbftd)t, 3ie(, 3roerf; juflan*; ^injicfct, 
JRurfftrtt. 

(SWit at, by, in-of, on, to, upon.) 
He said these words at (he point of death, 
im 2'terien , im lefcten 'Jlugenblttfe fagte er biefe 
SBorte; be was armed at all points, er mar 
»6Uig getuftet, gnrrj ge^atnifdjr; I kept him at 
sword's pointy la> weljite ib> ab; he is perfect 
at all points [in all point), tt ift in Mem, in 
jeber «t)inficf>t ticllfornnttn • 1 have related it 
point by point, id) biibe ci $unft ftar U>uuft er: 
Viblt; in point of reputation he stands among 
the ftrst of the trade, in.£infidit auf 9luf gt&ort 
er ju ben ISrjien bitftl ©efcbdff«j»etge« ; I uever 
dispute in point of religion, i<p ftrtite nie in 
JReligionlfacben ; it ends in a point, tt gtjjt 
frifcig Jti ; 1 considered it in another point of 
view , i<b bctradjtete tt ant eittrm antern <9es 
ficfjt?runft« ; I set it in a Wn point o/light, id) 
ftetlre e9 in ein gunfiige« «id)t ; ih.- point o/iaod 
disappeared before our eyes, bie fiaiibfoifce set* 
fdtroanb oor unfem Vugtn , I, have made a point 
o/ getting it, id) btabftdjtige (er$icle) emitters 
tjalten ; he is [upon) on the point of being 



•SaurtKufc : he spoke to the point, «r ljatie tS 
gerrojfen, fprad) ridjtig baron; it grew to a 
point, tt tarn jum <£nbe; I brought it to a point, 
id) bratfete ej tu ©nbe ; it came to full points, et 
fam jum ©djluffe, tt enbete ftdj; is it come to 
that point? ift tt fo toeit bamit gefommen? I 
don't stand upon points , id) ne$me tt nicbt gts 
nau, id) bin nidjt fritifd); upon a forced point, 
roenn tt nidjt anber« fein fann : I am upon the 
point of departure, id) bin im ©egriffe ab* 
jureifen. 

A figure like your father, 
Arm'd atallpo in t, exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and, with solemn 

march, 

Goes slow and stately by them. 

[Shokspeare's Hamlet.) 

Methinks it was by no means a gay , but a 
very serious soliloquy to his soul at the point 
of its departure. ' [Pope's Letters.) 

I can safely recommend him, as fair, liber- 
al and attentive, and certainly, in p oin t 
of reputation, he stands among the first of 
the trade. [Byron's Letters.) 

This was urged as a great advantage in 
point of health as well as brevity. 

[Swift's Gulliver.) 

As the ascent was of five or six miles, and 
that horse our main dependance , / made a 
point of hating the shoe fastened on again, 
as well as we could. 

[Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

Sincerely I begin to wish I had never made 
such a point of gaining so very good a 
character, for it has led me into so many 
cursed roguei ies that I doubt I shall be ex- 
posed at last. 

[Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I have not yet been a full year here, and 
am on the point o f removing : such is my 
rambling destiny. [Montague's Letters.) 

— But to the point : what's to be done ? 

[Byron's Werner.) 

Even their amours and their quarrels are 
carried on with a surprizing temper, and they 
are never lively but upon point of cere- 
mony. [Montague's Letters.) 

Point, v. a. et n. frifcen, gufbifcen, febSrfen; 
punfttren; ridjren, flellen, jielen ; befritnmen, 
bejeidmen, anjeigtn; fte&en, aorfte^en (von 
£unbtn). 

(9Jlit against, at, out, to, up.) 
This satire is pointed against the pedantic 
professor, biefe ©attyre ifl gegen ben febutfuefefis 
gen $tofeffot gcriditet ; I shall point the linger 
at it, id) merbe mit bem Singer auf baffelbt jei* 
gen; we pointed the cannon at [against) the 
steeple, mit ritbteten bie Jtanone auf ben ®lof* 
fentt^urm , his discourse is pointed at avarice, 
fein <&efr/rdd> ift auf ben ®eij gerid}ter; he is 
pointed out for his vires, er ifl roe gen feiner 
Rafter btfannt; I shall point out to you the 
usefulness of this book, id) merbe 3Bnen bie 



married, er ifl im SScgrife , fid) ju oerfteirntljen ; SBraudjbarfeit biefe* SBucbel jeigen ; I pointed to 
let us speak to the point , frredjen mir ton ber the spot , id) mie« auf ben 



j&rtj the barometer 
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points to rainy weather, bfr Saromeiet jtigt 
Wrgenroettcr an ; he pointed up to the steeple, 
Ct ,}« tQtt auf ten irclj tfuirm $inauf. 

77/ c /> <7/ he pointed at was a large beam 
of wood , left on one side of the street , with 
the usual neglect of order characteristic of a 
Scottish borough of the period. 

(sW. Scott's Fair Maid of Perth.) 

I propose to save you much time and trouble, 
by p o in ting out to you such books, in suc- 
cession , as will carry you the shortest way 
to the things you must know to fit yourself 
for the business of the world , and give you 
the clearer knowledge of them, by [keeping 
them unmixed with superfluous , vain, empty 
trash. {Chatham's Letters.) 

I therefore continued silent, satisfied with 
just having pointed out danger, and 
leaving it to their own discretion to avoid it. 

{Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

How, indeed, or by what steps, the ancient 
Celtic tongue came to be banished from the 
Low Countries in Scotland , and to make its 
retreat into the Highlands and Islands, can- 
not be so well pointed out, as how the 
like revolution was brought about in England. 

{Blair's Lectures.) 

On Avon's banks, where Shakspeare's bust 
Points out, and guards his sleeping dust. 

(Jago's Poems.) 

Though that property of the magnet , by 
which it attracts iron , was well known to the 
ancients, its more important and amazing 
virtue ofp o in ting to the poles had entirely 
escaped their observation. 

{Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Darvell pointed to it {a stork), and 
smiled: he spoke — / know not whether to 
himself or to me — but the words were only, 
,,'Tiswell!" {Byron's Fragm.) 

„That", cried he, pointing to a very 
magnificent house which stood at some dis- 
tance, „belongs to Mr. Thornhill, a young 
gentleman who enjoys a large fortune." 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

He pointed to the door, and Sir William 
left the apartment. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

In fact , there was no hope of its clearing 
up, the barometer pointed to rainy weather. 

(fF. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

The warriors' swords 
Were pointed up to heaven. — 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Bookh.) 

Ponder, v. n. nadjbenten, nart^ru&etn, ttwa* 
etwdgen, fcebeitfen. 

(9Rit on.) 

[To think, reflect, ponder, muse, vcrgf. 
nuin Ctonontym. <§anbw?6'rttr&. p. 399.) 
I pondered on human frailty , id) him u&tr 
bic ntfnfdjHdx <&)«6rtd)lid)feit nad> : 1 pondered 
on this serious concern , id} ba<me fiber biefe 
toidjtige 21ngtf<gen$eit nad) ; I pondered on, 
id) grucflrt writer nad). 

/ pondered on these things, more meo, 
until my return to Britain, to beef and sea- 



coal fires , a change of residence which took 
place since I drew up these Gallic reminis- 
cences. (fF. Scott's Quentin Durward.) 

Prithee go in thyself; seek thine own ease ; 
This tempest will not give me leave to 

ponder 

On things would hurt me more. — But Til 

go in : 

In, boy; go first. — 

(Shakspeare's Lear.) 

' Twos thus I p onder'd on , my Lord ; 
And, e'en at night, when laid in bed. 

{ Th. Moore's Fudge Family.) 

Pop, v. a. et n. ffatfdjen ; fnailen ; fid) fdjnett 
beroegen, $urtig ge§en, (jufdjen, »ifd}en. 
(3RU in, into, off, on, out, upon.) 

He popped in my closet, rr pla^te in mein 
jtabinet ba-cm : he popped this morsel into my 
mouth , cr jlerfte mir baOig biefen SJtffen in ben 
2Jlunb ; it popped into his lie mi , tt tube ibm in 
ben tfotu; he popped immediately off, cr marine 
fid) fogleid) $eimlid) baoon; I shall pop ostitis 
pistol , id) merbe biefe $ifto.Ie lofbrenncn ; ho 
popped out a word which silenced us all , tx 
lie* ein SDort fabren, bat uni alle jum ®tit(s 
fdjweigen brariue; he has popped me oh/ of a 
guinea, ec bat mid) um cine Quince gefdmeUt; 
he pops up his head much higher than before, 
tr rrdgt bte SRafe »tel bS$er, alfl »or$er; I pop- 
ped upon (on) him th' other day, id) fliefr ncu* 
(id) auf i&n. 

Bead, at a stall, (for one oft pops 
0 n something at these stalls ana shops, 
That does to quote, and gives one's Book 
A classical and knowing look: — 
Indeed, I've found, in Latin, lately, 
A course of stalls improves me greatly,) 
'Twos thus I read, that, in the East, 
A monarch's fat's a serious matter: 
And once in every year ; at least, 
He's weigh' d — to sec if h e gets fatter. 

(Th. Moore's Fudge Family.) 

Pore, v. a. et n. jjenau unb na$e anfe^en, guden, 
frozen, fe$r aurmetffam unterfucben. 

(3NU in, on, over, upon.) 

He pored in, er gucfte frinrin; he pores all 
day Ions upon (on) his own portrait, er fubt 
ben ganjen Sag fein eigene* portrait an ; what 
book is he poring upon (on) ? uber ttclcbem 
JBudje liegt tt ? this nobleman is fond of poring 
over his pedigree, btefer (Jbelmcmn beflt$t gern 
feinen <£tammf>aum. 
Hour after hour he loved to p or e 
0 n Shakspeare's rich and varied lore. 

(IF. Scott's Hokeby.) 

Printed bookes he contemnes , as a novelty 
of this latter age ; but a manuscript he pores 
on everlastingly. 

(Mico-Cosmogrophie. 1628.) 

And he would gase upon his store, 
And o'er his pedigree would pore , 
Until by some confusion led, 
Which almost look'd like want of head, 
He thought their merits were his own. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 
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Possess 

About the room were placed long tables, 
with stands for reading and writing, at which 
sat many pale, studious personages, poring 
intently over dusty volumes. 

(IV. Irving' s Sketch Book.) 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so 

high. 

His listless length at noontide would he 

stretch, 

And p or e up on the brook that bubbles by. 

{Gray's Elegy.) 

Possess, v. a. bejifcen, inne baben; befefcen, 
einne&men ; erfuKen , beberrfdjen. 

(SDiit of, with.) 
He possessed himself of their estate , cr be; 
macbtigte ftd> i&re S (&utc« ; this possessed me 
of his friendship , biefe* ftbte mid) in ©cft§ feU 
ntr Brreunbfdjaft ; the Germans were possessed 
of this fortress , bie 3)eutfd)en roaren in 33efty 
btefer fteftung ; he is possessed neither of virtue 
nor honor , er beftfct weber Sugenb , nod) <5&re ; 
I doubt his being possessed with an honest 
mind, id) jweifle, ba$ er cin veblidjeS Cvcmurb 
befifct ; he is possessed with business , er tut 
f<$r mel ju tbun, if* mit ®efd?aften uberbduft. 

This family was one of the noblest and most 
respectable in Florence ; numerous in its 
members , and possessed \of great wealth 
and influence. (Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

The Germans were not possessed of 
these varied resources. {Gibbon's History.) 

As he was possessed o f integrity and 
honor, I was under no avprehension from 
throwing him naked into the amphitheatre of 
life. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

By dint of gold and authority , Lady 
Ashton contrived to possess herself o f such 
a complete command of all who were placed 
around her daughter , that, in fact, no lea- 

f uered fortress was ever more co/npletely 
loekaded. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

ft is however apparent, that there is scarce 
a creature of human kind , who is not pos- 
sessed at least with some inferiour degree 
or meaner sort of this natural affection to a 
country. (Shaftsbury's Misc. Reflect.) 

Let not your ears despise my tongue for 

ever, 

Which shall possess them with the 

heaviest sound, 

That ever yet they heard. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

| 

Pound, s. ba« QJfunb (®en>idit unt Mioduuun^; 
tminje, 20 (SbiHtnge, roeldit* L 1 bejeidmet 
reirb unb fonfl i «Pf. n>og) ; $urbe, $f<anbftall ; 
©efdngniji (cant.) 

(SDiit by, in, of.) 
This grocer does not sell by the pound, bie* 
fet ©pejereibdnbler (SDiaterialift) uerfauft nidjt 
Viutmvci ft ; he has gone off, and has not left a 
shilling in Ihepound, er bat fid) au« bem@taube 
gemadn unb bat nidtt 5 p. 6t. jurutfgelaffen ; he 
was to pay four shillings in the pound, er follte 



Pour 

20 p. (St. bejablen; he could not pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, er fonnte nt<6t »oK be= 
jabicn : an ounce of discretion is worth a pound 
o/wit (prov.), SBefdjeibenbtit ge^t ubet ©elebr* 
famfeit; an ounce of mother -wit is worth a 
pound of clergy-, ein Guentdun 2Jiurrem>i& 4 ft 
beffer, alt ein Centner @djuln?i$. 

The merchant in town, in whose hands 
your money was lodged, has gone off, to 
avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and is thought 
not to have left a shilling in the pou nd. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Pour, v. a. et n. giepen, fdjutten; ftrfcmcn, 
rinnen; ba&in fhirjen ; etnfebenfen. 

(SDiit down, from, in, in-upon, into, 
out, out-of, upon.) 

[To pour, spill, shed, vergl. mein £tjnonr<m. 
-$anbn?errerb. p. 297.] 

It poured down, ts regnete febr beftig; the 
Elbe pours down from this steep, bie (Slbe 
fhomt &inab con biefem j 5ben ?tbbange ; shall I 
pour the wine from (out of) this vessel? foff 
id) ben 2Bein au6 biefem ©efafie gjepen ? poems 
were poured in upon him, er njurbe mit ®c; 
bidjten ubcrfdjiittet; I have poured the choco- 
late into a cup , id) babe bie G&ofotate in eine 
©(bale gegi'ffen-, to pour water into a sieve, 
tiergeben* arbetten, einem llnbanfbaren gefdtlig 
fein ; Napoleon poured his immense forces into 
Russia, s Jiarolecn uberfhrcmtc 9iu$lanb init feU 
nen $ablteid)en Sntpfcen ; I have poured it out, 
id) babe tS aulgegoffen, autfgefcbenft ; he poured 
out bis thanks , er fdiuttete fetnen Vv.\t auS ; 
threats were poured out upon him , er reurbe 
mit !&rcpungen tiberfebuttet : a kite poured upon 
the pigeons, ein ®cier fc&ei anf bie Xaubcn f}cx- 
ab ; to pour water upon (on) a drowned mouse 
(prov.), fid? an einem Sobten (©tbtrac&en) ras 
d)en. 

Of the numerous tribes with whom he was 
engaged in hostilities, whether the Franks 
from the west, the Turks advancing from the 
east, the Cumans and Scythians pouring 
their barbarous numbers and unceasing storm 
of arrows from the north , there was not one 
for whom the Grecian empire did not spread 
a tempting repast. (IV. Scott's Robert.) 

Gratulations pour in from every quarter. 

(Richardson's Works.) 

Odes, sonnets, and congratulatory poems, 
of every description, were pouredinupon 
Nelson , on his arrival at Naples. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

I never felt what the distress of plenty was 
in any one shape till now , — to travel it 
through the Bourbonnais , the sweetest part 
of France , — in the hay day of the vintage, 
when Nature is pouring her abundance 
in to every one's Zap; and every eye is lifted 
up. (Sterne's Senlim. Journey.) 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds; 
Fours balm into the bleeding lover's 

wounds. 
(Pope's Ode for Music.) 
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Preferable 



4nd let tK aspiring youth beware of love, 
Of the smooth glance beware; for 'tis too 



Of the smooth glance 
When on his heart the 



late, 

torrent - softness 
pou rs. 

(Thomson's Spring.) 

Shall I po uryour honour out a glass of 
sack to your pipe ? (Sterne's Tr. Shandy. ) 

Shall we", says Sterne, „for ever make 
new books , as apothecaries make new medi- 
cines, by pouring only out of one vessel 
into another?" (fF. Scott's Livet.) 

But there was in him (Essex) a frankness 
of disposition, a contempt of all disguise, an 
impetuosity of feeling , which prompted him 
to pour out his whole soul in conversation. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

The second, of a tenderer, sadder mood, 
Shall pour his soul out o'er Jerusalem. 

(Byron's Proph. of Dante.) 

Calumny, threats, and curses, were poured 
o u t openly upon the president. 

(Robertson's America.) 

Practice (Practise), v. a. et n. auluben, 
ttciben ; dt jtli<b b ebanfceln ; itben , ftd) uben ; 
Wr&ftl , »erfud)en ; vetsbtcben , abfatten ; 
9ijnfc fdjmieben. 

(©{it in, on, upon, with.) 

He is well practiced in it, et if* batin fefcr bes 
roanbert; have they not practiced on (upon) 
him? baben fie t^n ntcfjt burd) Jtunftgriffe ju ge* 
rcinuen gefudjt , einen 9lnfd)lag auf ifjn gemad)t? 
I have practiced with him about it, id) babe 
mid) mit dim timber im <8 ei)t imc u befotodjen. 

But what can induce you, Mary, to prac- 
tice upon an old man like him ? If it were 
young Tom , / could understand it. 

(Martyat's Jac. Faithful.) 

Pray , v. n. beten ; bitten ; etfudjen , anflefcen. 

(mt for, to.) 

1 will pray for you , id) merbe fur ©ie beten ; 
pray to God and he will hear thee, bete ju @ott 



er roirb bid) crlu'ttn. 
M n m. Pray, do it, o tbun ©ie el bod) ! 

Even the two Earls perceived , that it was 
fruitless to harass her (Mary) any farther 
with theological disputes, and they ordered 
the dean to desist from his unseasonable ex- 
hortations, and to pray for her conversion. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 

I have nothing further to say, except to 
pray to God that you may not become a 
world's wonder for this act of wilful and de- 
liberate perjury. (IF. Scotts Bride.) 

Preach , v. a. et n. »tebigen; vetfunbfgen ; 
te$ten. 

(SWtt down, over, up.) 
I hope this useful book will not be preached 
down, id) boffe , man witb mibtt biefel mifclidbe 
J8ud) ni&t eifern, el nicbt abfanjeln ; he preach- 
es over his liquor, et fpridn mit betn ®lflfe in 
bet £anb, obne | u tttnfen ; he preached himself 
up, et fttidj ftdj betau? ; he preaches K/>-Charity 



and is himself charitable, et crfcebt cfcriflltrfje 

Siebe unb ift felbft guttbdtig. 

Predispose , v. a. sorbet anotbnen , »eran* 
ftalten, einrimten, »otbeteiten; jm>or geneigt 
matfcen , ftimmen ju — . 

(3Jlit »«, to.) 
I am not predisposed in his favor, id) bin 
nidjt ju feinen ©unften eingenommen ; my mind 
has been early predisposed to friendship, mein 
$et& mutbe ftubjeitig bet greunbfd?nft geneigt. 

1 write to you from Murray's , and, I may 
say , from Murray , who, if you are not 
predisposed in favor of any other pub- 
lisher, would be happy to treat with you, at a 
Jilting time, for your work. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

There is a period in the life of every woman 
when she may be said to be predisposed 
to love. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Prefer, v. a. sotjiefcen ; er$tben, fd?afcen ; be* 
foment; betreiben; barttidjen; ootbringen, 
totftellen, oorlegen, r-ctttagen; an ben Jag 
legen. 

(9J1U above, against, before, to.) 
I have preferred a bill against him in chan- 
cery, id; b^be tine Jtlage mibet ibn in bet Aanjlei 
eing'egeben ; I prefer it (to) before (above) 
every thing, id) 5 1 cb c el allem ftnbetn vet, el ift 
mit liebet all MU* ; I prefer Robertson to all 
other historians, id) jieijeStobertfon alien anbern 
®efd)id)tlfd)teibern »or; he prefers himself to 
others, er Initt fid) fut beffet all -Jin'cevc , be was 
preferred to this dignitv , er mutbe )tt biefet 
SButbe er&oben ; to prefer him to the rank of 
professor! ibm ben atang einel SPtofefforl ju 
gebtn ! 

5Hn m. To prefer a law, ein (Sefefr »crfd)fagen. 

He might prove as well that a mushroom is 
to be preferred be f o re a peach. 

(Dryden's Works.) 

He preferred you (fF. Scott) to every 
bard past and present, and asked which of 
your works pleased me most. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

His refusal appeared to me a little extraor- 
dinary, nor could I conceive how so sen- 
sible a girl as my youngest, could thus 
prefer a man of broken fortunes to one 
whose expectations were much greater. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Remember, he was pr ef erred to [my 
service by my sainted mother. 

( fF. Scotfs Fair Maid of Perth.) 

Preferable, adj.- ootjuglidi, »or}iebenlwett$, 
torjujieben ; beffet ; »orjugl»eife, $6$et all—. 
(SWit to.) 

[Eligible, preferable, t>ergf. mein @$nonr>m. 

<$anbtaottetb. p. 92.] 
This excellent man is preferable to all bis 
colleagues, biefet rcrttefffidje SRann ift alien 
feinen Slmtlgenoffen sorjtuteben ; why did you 
take this book preferably to mine? 
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mtfmen ®ie biefe* Sudj vorjugJweife not ban 
meimgen ? 

If your situation is prefer a b le t o theirs, 
be thankful to God, without either despising 
them, or being vain of your better fortune. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Preference, J. SOorjug. 

(SWtt above, before, over, to.) 

[Priority, precedence, preeminence, pre- 
ference, sergl. mem ®jjnonbm. -fcanbwdrtero. 
p. 305.] 

I give Louis Philip the preference (to) above 
(before, over) all other Kings or Emperors, id) 
jlejie Soui< 3tytlivp alien (intern Jleniaen obet 
Aaifernvcr; I give the preference to Thomas 
Moore as a lyrick , id) gebe Zffomat QJioore ben 
SUorjug ait einem h)rifd>en3>id)ter. 

It has been allowed, I believe, by all men of 
taste, many of whom have been late visitants 
of Constantinople , that if it were possible to 
survey the whole globe with a view to fixing 
a seat of universal empire, all who are capable 
of making such a choice , would give their 
preference to the city of Constantine , as 
including the great recommendations of 
beauty, wealth, security, and eminence. 

(IV. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

Prejudicial , adj. nad>t$eilig , fd)db(id) , fee* 
eintidduigenb ; jtiwifeer, entgegrn; eingencms 
men, terHrnbet (son er»a«). 

(SWit to.) 

All his enactments were prejudicial to the 
welfare of his subjects , alle feme 93erfugungen 
beeintradjtigten bie SBo$lr'ab>t fetner llnter* 
tyanen. 

But recommend me, Mehil, to my son, and 
tell him , that, notwithstanding all my dis- 
tr esses , I have done nothing prejudicial 
to the state and Kingdom of Scotland. 

(Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

It is always the custom for one of the young 
ladies to read , while the others are at work; 
to that the learning of the family is not at all 
prejudicial to its manufactures. 

(Addison's IVorks.) 



i, *. QJorbemtitng, 3ubeteitung, 
^uniftung, SJeranftalhtng, Bnftalt ; JBereitung, 
Serfertigung. 

(2Rit for.) 

No preparations were made for a long de- 
fence, es tuurben feine sOcrfctreitungen ju einer 
langen SBertfeifeigimg gemadrt. 

Preparative , adj. tjorbereirtub , jur Sorbe* 
teitung bienenb. 

(STOit to.) 

He has made many researches preparative 
to the publication of his dictionary, er $at »ie(e 
Untetfudmngen nngefteflt, ait ©crbeteitung jut 
4jerau«gabe feine* 5B6rter6ud>r«. 

Preparatory, adj. ©orbtreitenb , uorldufig, 
al« Starbertttung ndt$ig. 

(SRit to.) 



All his measures wen preparatory to success, 
alle feine SRafiregctn toaren alfl i&orbereirung 
jum (Srfolge nfltbig. f 

They viewed all the changes now made, as 
preparatory to calling to the throne, 
upon the queen's demise, her brother, the 
chevalier St. George. (IV. ScolCs Bride.) 

All this conversation, however, was only 
prep oratory to another scheme, and 
indeed I dreaded as much. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Prepare , v. a. et n. oorbereitcn , jubereiten ; 
bcreiten, veranftalten 5 deceit madten ; fid) vers 
bereiten, fid) anfdjitfen ; fidj bereit batten, fid) 
rufien. 

(SKit/or, from.) 

Are you prepared for this journey? finb <&lt 
auf bteic !K<itc oorbereitet? he is prepared for 
college, er ijj gum $efud)e bcr b^o^en ©dtule (feel 
®t}mnaftum«) vorbereitet ; he is uow preparing 
for a new war, er ruPet fid) jetyt ju einem neuen 
Jtrieqe ; I have now prepared my house for 
habitation , id) fjabe ieftt mein $'cini jur 2?es 
ttobjiung eingertdttet ; prepare for supper, matte 
ittoranftalten turn ftbcnbbtobe ; they prepare a 
drink from these berries , fie bereitcn ctn <$e? 
trdnf aul biefen iBeeren. 

/ have not time to answer your letter, 
being in the hurry of prep ar ing for my 
journey. (Montague's Letters.) 

IVhen supper was over, the old gave n 
knock upon the table with the haft of his 
knife, to bid them prepare for the dance. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

Smiling looks, a neat hearth, and pleasant 
fire were prepared for our reception. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

The Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, being 
introduced to Mary , told her to prepare 
for death next morning at eight o clock. 

(Hume's Hist, of Etiglan d.) 

This domestic superiority naturally pre- 
pared the way for civil pre-eminence; 
the elective dignities of the state were obtained 
only by men of experienced wisdom. 

(Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

Prepessess, v. a. sorter etnnetymen. 
(STOit w, wit*.) 

He has prepossessed me in his favor , er bat 
micb fur fid) cingenonttnen ; the people are now 
prepossessed wit* opinions highly displeasing 
to the priuce, tai JHolf ift jc£t fur 2Beinungen 
cingenommcn, bie bem fcurften feb> mifcfaflen. 

„IVhatever may be your opinions of him, 
my children," cried I , „to confess a truth, 
he has not prepossessed me in his favor. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Prescribe, v. a. et n. vorfdiretben, befe^ten -, 
uetfdjreiben , t>erorbnen; »erjab>en, »erjdb>en 
laffen (law term). 

(SJiit against, for, to.) 
I have prescribed against bis action, td> 
$abe gegen feine Jtlage eingewenbet , ba& fi« »»r« 
)M)tt Jet ; did you prescribe for me? b>ben ©i< 
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mir tttoat berorbner (flfjenei)? the King, pre- 
scribes gallantry to the people, bet Jlonig frtireibt 
bem ©olfe $6fftd)feit »or. 

Present, v. a. barfietten; ubcrreid)en, bar» 
rcidjen, vorfleftcu; anbieten, barbteten ; fdjeni 
fen , befebenfen ; ju firdjtic&en fBeneffcicn pro* 
fmtiren ; geriditlidj anjeigen, angeben, geric^te 
ltd) angeben (/«u» termi). 

I have presented his child a/ the font, id) 
babe fein Jttnb jut Xaufe flt&alttn ; he presents 
his respects to yon, er emr-flfblt ftd) 3bnen ; he 
was presented to me yesterday , er murbe mir 
oefiern vorgefieftt; he presented this book to 
me, er bat mic bicfetf JBud> verebrt , uberreidU; 
he was presented to the jury, er ttjutbt bet bem 
(&erid)t< ber ©tfdjtrorencn an^tflagt; we pre- 
sented a battle, to the enemy, ttnr boten bem 
8<inbe etne €<bfad)t an; I was presented to 
this parsonage, id) bin ju biefer $farre prdfens 
lirt tverben; he has presented me with the 
portrait or Napoleon, er b>t mid) mit betn iBUbe 
yiauoleon* befrtenft. 

/ taenl thither yesterday, and had the honor 
of waiting on the queen , being presented 
I o her by herjirst lady of honor. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

The petition which I now hold for the 
purpose of presenting to the House, is 
one which I humbly conceive requires the 
particular attention of your Lordships. 

(Byron s Parliam. Speeches.) 

He reads the paper — but mechanically ; 
the letters present to him nothing to be 
remembered. (Bulwer's England.) 

In making these arrangements , anew ob- 
ject of embarrassment presented itself to 
our young soldier. (Cooper's Spy.) 

They (the Peruvians) presented to him 
(the sun) choice specimens of those works of 
ingenuity which his light had guided the 
hand of man in forming. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

She brought him spoils which her other 
lovers had presented to her. 

(Steele's Works.) 

The Czar Paul, presented him (Nelson) 
with his portrait, set in diamonds, in a gold 
boar, accompanied with a letter of congratu- 
lation, written by his own hand. 

(Soulhey's Nelson.) 

He gives her a fairing to put in her hair, 
and she presents him with a nosegay. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Preserve, v. a. »er»(U)ren, befdjufcen. 

(Wlitfrom.) 
His precaution could not preserve him from 
envv, feine $orftd)t fonnte tbji ntdjt »or *Weib 
fdnt&rn; God preserve me from it! <8»ctt btbutc 
mid) ba»or ! 

The young cardinal Riario, who had taken 
refuge at the altar , was pres ervedfro m 
the rage of the populace by the interference 
of Lorenzo. (Koseoe's Lorenzo.) 



Spain , it is probable , was preserved 
from falling into this error of policy, by 
the high ideas which she early formed con- 
cerning the riches of the new world. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Others petrified the hoofs of a living horse 
to preserve them from foundering. 

(Swifl's Gulliver.) 

Preside, v. n. vorfifcen , ben $orftfe baben; 
»cxfteben, bie Dbecauffiebt (abeu; regieren, 
lenfen, leiten. 

(SWit over.) 

He presided over this province several years, 
er ftanb mebrere Sabre biefer JRrouinj *or , tv 
flierte fie. 

They (the Germans) adored the great visible 
objects and agents of nature, the Sun and the 
Moon, the Fire, and the Earth; together 
with those imaginary deities, who were sup- 
posed to preside over the most important 
occupations of human life. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Press , v. a. el n. prejfen , bruden ; brangen, 
bringen, treiben ; becr&ngen ; einfdjarfen ; auf* 
bringen ; einbrtngen, tie marts' ffreben., 

(Sftit/br, in-upon, on, upon.) 

He pressed eagerly/or Ibis place, er bewatb 
fid) eifrta umbiefcnSienfl; thev pressed in upon 
him to help him , fie bran cjten fid) ju ibm binttn, 
urn tbm ju belfen ; we pressed on, ivir eilten »or= 
vocixti ; he pressed some money upon me, er 
brang mir ©t(t» auf ; they pressed upon me for 
my help , fie brdngtcn fid> $eibei, «m mir ju beU 
fen; he pressed upon dangers, er begab fid) 
inntbruidifl in ©efabr; be presses upon oar 
rights, er tbut CJingriffe in unfere 9ied>tt. 

Sterne never exhibited any particular sym- 
pathy. La Fleur remembered several vr es s- 
ing in upon him, to all of whom his 
answer was the same — mon pire , je suis 
occupe. Je suis pauvre commc vous. 

(W. Scott's Lives.) 

That active principle, inflaming and in- 
flamed by his passions, presses on to the 
apparent good which is the object of them. 

(Bolingbroke's H'orks.) 

For some time I could not recall to my mind 
all that had happened: the weight which 
pressed upon my feelings told me that 
it was something dreadful. 

(Marry aft Jac. Faithful.) 

Or did you speak according to the fashion 
of fair maidens, who are always to hold the 
pleasures of life in contempt till they are 
pressed upon them by the address of 
some gentle knight? (fF. Scott's Bride.) 

Presume , v. n. mu$mafien, vermtttben ; fid) 
tterlaffen; fid) bunfen, fid) einbilben; fidj 
$erau«nebmen , fid) erfubnen, fid) vermeffen, 
fid) erbreifien , tvagen. 

(2WU of, on, to, upon.) 
He presumes too much (on) of himself, er 
traut fid) ju ttitt ju ; may 1 presume to dedicate 
this book to yon? barf id) mid) erbreifien, 3$ntn 
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bttfel ©ucb jujutiontn? he presumed upon (on) 
his parts , cr vcrltcp ftdj auf frine Salente ; he 
presumes us much «^on (on, o./) his learning 
as «//o« his piely , tr bilbtt fldi tbtnfo auf 
feint ©tltbrfamfttt al« auf (tint grommigft it tin. 

May I presume on it so far as to ask 
leave to dismount and refresh my men, who 
eompose a part of his squadron ? 

(Cooper** Spy.) 

Presuming on your hospitality , / have 
brought him to your door. (Cooper's Spy.) 

To the illustrious GSthe a stranger pre- 
sumes to offer the homage of a literary 
vassal to his liege-lord, the first of existing 
writers, who has created the literature of his 
own country and illustrated that of Europe. 

(Byron's Sardanapalus.) 

Pretence (Pretense) , *. 93orgtben , JBots 
wanb, ©cljein; 21nforu(h, fcorberung; 2ln= 
mapung. 

(SKit on, to, under-of.) 

You have no pretence to this right, ©it f;abtn 
fetntn SnbntA auf bitft* SRtdjt ; under pretence 
of (on-of) liberating the inlanders from the 
Russian yoke, Napoleon enslaved them still 
more , unter btm iOorwanbt , bit $oltn ven btm 
ruffifdun Jcct' c ju befreien, unttrbrudltt fit 9k- 
yoleon r.cdj mebt. 

He is visited by all persons of both sexes, 
who have any pretence to wit and gal- 
lantry. (Steele's Works.) 

For this purpose, though under pretence 
of renewing the war against Persia , he or- 
dered Hustan to march towards Diarbequir at 
the head of a numerous army, and to rid him 
of\a son whose life he deemed inconsistent 
with his own safety. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 
Real crimes were often committed under 
pretence of magical imposture. 

AT. Scott's Bride.) 

Pretend > v. a. et n. Borgeben , torroenben ; 
ftd> rmhttcn, metnen, tcd&ntn ; torftaben, be* 
obflrtjtigcn ; 21nfprudj mafbtn, forbtrn, bt« 
b>urttn; fid? anmapen, fid? bttauenebjnen. 

(93iit against, to.) 
What reason can you pretend against it? 
was fonnen ©it bagtgtn tinwtnben? he pretends 
love to me, tr btudjtlt mir Sitbe; every prince 
pretends a zeal to promote the welfare of his 
subjects, jtbtr fcurfl fttllt ftd} tifrig, ba« SCebl 
feiner Untertbantn ju beforbern; he cannot 
pretend to taste, tr fann feinen 2fnftrucf> auf 
(Wcfcbmarf mad)en ; he pretends to be a man of 
learning, tr giebt fi* fur tintn ©elcbrttn aufl; 
he pretends to the knowledge of futurity, er 
malt firtj an, ju toiffen, taat *orge$tn toirb. 

/ shall only remark, that the greater part 
of the Italian princes of this period might 
with equal right pretend to the same 
honour ; so that there is no particular reason 
for conferring on Leo X. the superiority over 
all the rest. (Roscocs Leo X.) 



I have seen some men pretend to under- 
standing, that have very little. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

I defy Mutray to have exaggerated his 
royal highness's opinion of your powers, nor 
can I pretend to enumerate all he said 
on the subject. (Byron's Letters.) 

Always doubtful of his own position , he 
has endeavoured to impose upon you by 
pretending not to care a farthing about 
you. (Bulwer's England.) 

Pretension, *. fcnftmid), 93orn)anb ; ©cbtin ; 
♦flnmapung , Dunftl. 

(fftit to.) 

He makes pretensions to great piety as every 
divine does, tr madjt ttnfprut&e auf graft Srom* 
migfeit, wit t< jtbtr Ztftoloq t&ut . you must 
give up your pretensions to my house , €ie 
miifftn 3bre Slnforuebt auf mtin $aul aufgtbtn ; 
what pretensions can be make to learning? 
rotlfbt *nftjrud?f fann er auf ©tlebrfamftit mas 
d)tn? 

And so ingenious is the human heart in 
deceiving itself as well as others , that it is 
probable neither Cromwell himself, nor those 
making similar pretensions to distin- 
guished piety, eould exactly have fixed the 
point at which their enthusiasm terminated 
and their hypocrisy commenced. 

(fF. Scott's fFoodstock.) 

No , my children , let us from this moment 
give up all pretensions to gentility. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

PreYAll, v.n. uberfegen fein, bie Dbtrfjanb 
&>ben, §errfdjen, Ginfiup b>fcen; uber$ant> 
tubmen. 

(Wht against, in, of, on, over, upon, with.) 

The yellow fever prevailed in the country, 
hat gelbe ftitber lienuttc im 8anbe; 1 shall 
prevail myself of il, tefc TOtrbe e« mir ju 9Ju$t 
marisen; Napoleon prevailed over (against) 
the Germans by his greater activity, 9ta»oltcn 
btfitgtt bit ©ewfdjnt burcb feint grofiere S£$dtig= 
(tit ; I cannot prevail upon (on) myself to con- 
tinue in this place , icq fann mid) nicbt ubermin: 
btn , b<« iu bltiben ; he could not be prevailed 
upon to pardon them , man fenntt ib> nictot bts 
totgtn, ibntn ju v; rj ei$c ti ; the prince is easy lo 
be prevailed upon (with) , btr fturft Idft ficb 
leidjt trbitttn ; 1 could not prevail with (upon) 
him to set out, id> fonntt ibn nirtu vtrmogen 
(bttcegen, btttbtn) abjurtiftn. 

In the dearth 
Of such defence the Powers of Evil can, 
It may be, tempt me further, and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assail. 

(Byron's Lament, of Tasso.) 

The best excuse that can be made for 
avarice is, that it generally prevails in 
old men, or in men of cold tempers. 

(Hume's Essays.) 

IVith which request , after some entreaties, 
we were prevailed on lo comply. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Every body's invention is set on work to 
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fnd out tomething, luscious and delicate 
enough to prevail over that want of 
appetite. (Locke's Education.) 

Thus song could prevail 
O'er death, and o'er hell, 
J conquest how hard, and how glorious ! 

{Pope's Ode for Music.) 

• Twas long ere soothing might prevail 
Up o n the child to end the tale. 

(IF. ScotCs Rokeby.) 

I then got out of the chaise in good earnest; 
and seeing a house about a quarter of a mile 
to the left hand, with a great deal to do I 
prevailed up on the postillion to turn up 
to it. (Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

After that, one of the horses took it into 
his head to stand still, and neither blows nor 
entreaties could prevail with him to 
proceed. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Prevent, v. a. juoorfomnun, vorbcugen, x>ou 
boucn, stouten, utrfcinbtrn an — . 
(9Rtt from.) 

We could not prevent them from entering 
the castle , air fonntcn fie nidjt w&tnbtrn, in 
ba« <Sdjh>§ }u trettn. 

/ cannot express to you how much / feel 
interested in the cause , and nothing but the 
hopes I entertained of witnessing the liberation 
of Italy itself prevented me long ago 
from returning to do what little I could, as 
an individual, in that land which it is an 
honor even to have visited. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

He would prevent my girls fr o m going 
to town, that he may have the pleasure of my 
youngest daughter's company here at home. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

Previous, adj. w$ttat$enb , »orangtbcnb ; 
Binlanjig, corgangtfl. 

Wit to.) 

This was published previous to the last 
peace, biefee> reurbe vet btm Itfcten ffrtcktn &tr- 
ausgtgtbtn. 

Your reproach is unfounded — / have re- 
ceived two letters from you, and answered 
both previous to leaving Cephahnia. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

Prey , r. n. raubtn , vcm (Raubt Itbcn , 33tutc 
madjen, plunbcrn; frtfftn, nagtn; nadjfWWn; 
fd}»&<brn, abjeb>n. 

(SWit on, upon.) 




funb$tit. 

Thus he went on till the sun approached 
his meridian, and the increasing heat prey- 
ed upon his strength. 

(Johnson's Rambler.) 



There is a fire, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can 

tire 

Of aught but rest. 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

For, who sees not, that Time on all doth 

prey? 

But times do change and move continually; 
So nothing here long standeth in one stay. 

(Spenser's Fairy Queen.) 

Prick , r. a. et n. ftedjen ; fttcfen , anfltrftn j 
aufridjttn, fbtfctn; foorntn, antretbrn. 

(STOit on, up, with.) 

Avnriee pricks him on, bet ®tij trcibt i$n an; 
the horse prickt up his ears, Ml $ftrb frifrte 
bit Db>f n ; ne nas prickt me with a needle , er 
fyat mid) mit tiner 92a$nabtl gtftoefctn. 

AU Scythia's fame to thine should yield 
For pricking on o'er flood and field. 

(Byron's ftfazeppa.) 

The Lord Treasurer of the English fairies 
pricked up his ears at the word .,bank. u 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Pride, s. ©totj , •$o(6mut$ ; Ue&trmut$ ; £0* 
$tit, $tadjt; $crr(id)feit , S'ltxtt ; Srtmfi. 

(SJtit in, of) 
[Pride , haughtiness, loftiness , »trgl. nuin 
&bnonom. <&anbn?6rterb. p. 3€3.] 
This is a sottish pride in him , bits' ift tin 
bwnnitr €rul$ ton ibm ; he takes pride in bis 
own faults , cr ill ftoij auf (tine eigtntn Sebltr ; 
these animals are now t« their pride , bitfe 
S&iert ftnb jt&t in btr sBrunft ; you know his 
pride of ancestry, git ftnntn ftintn Sanctis 
fiolj ; the noble pride o/virlue is no fault , btr 
tblc <£folj auf Jugtnb ift ftin Stfjftr. 

/ had the pride of honour, of your 

honour, 

Peep at my heart. (Byron's !U. Faliero.) 

They have many discussions in points of 
family history, in which, notwithstanding 
his extensive information and pride of 
knowledge, he commonly admits her superior 
accuracy. (IF. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

I believe she is descended from a younger 
branch of the house ofhtab, but perhaps that 
may be only a genealogical fable , for your 
fairies are very susceptible to the pride of 
ancestry. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Pride, v. reft, flolj auf tttoa* fein , grop t$un. 
(Wit in, upon.) 

He prides himself in it, er ifl flolj bnrauf ; he 
prides himself in his wealth , tr ift ftolj auf 
ftintn 8Rfid)l&utn ; she prides herself in her 
beauty, lie ift flofj auf 3&re ©Aon$tit; he 
prides himself upon being a good mathema- 
tician, cr brufltt fid; bamit, tin guttr SRat^tma- 
titer jit ftin. 

She prided herself also upon being an 
excellent contriver in housekeeping; though 1 
could never find that we grew richer with 
all her contrivances. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 
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Print, 5. 2)rucf, Slbbrmf ; ©tnbrucf; 3eidnn, 
©pur, ga&rte; qebrutftc* OSfatt, £Dra<ffd>rift ; 
^oljfrtnitt, Jlupferrtidj. 

({Wit in, out-of.) 

His work will soon appear in print, fein 2Berf 
toirb Bab gebrucrt crfdmnen ; he did all in print, 
cr madjte mitt nett ; it was all in print, e« tear 
in voder SBtadjt ; be sets his clothes tn />rih/, 
tr QC^t jitrlid} geHeibct ; he is dressed »'n ^rtn/, 
er ift fe$r gebufet (co/. expressions) ; this edi- 
tion is o«/ of print, biefe ftutgabe ift vergriffen. 

Til pleasant, sure, to see one* s name in 

print, 

A book's a book, a/Mo' there's nothing in'/. 

{Byron's Engl. Bards.) 

Privy, adj. privat, geb>im; bcimlidj, veibors 
gen; mitrcifTcnb, mitfdjultij. 

(9Wit in, to.) 

I was privy in (to) this transaction, id) ronfite 
urn biefe Unterbanblung ; I an made privy to it, 
man $at eft tnir anvertraut; he suspected nothing 
of my having been privy to it, cr argroobnte 
nid)t , bajj id) tnit barunterftedte ; he was privy 
to this secret, er ttmfcte urn fciefeS @et)eimmR. 

Montesico , who had adhered to the cause 
of the conspirators , although he had refused 
to be the active instrument of their project, 
was taken a few days afterwards and behead- 
ed, having first made a full confession, by 
which it appeared that the pope was privy 
in the whole transaction. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de" 1 Medici.) 

Proceed, v. n. vortoort* geben; tjervorgeben, 
tjcrrubren; enrfpringen, emftrfeen ; etncn3roed! 
verfolgen ; fortfdjreiten ; einen $ro$e$ fu^ren. 

(SWit against, from, on, to.) 

I shall proceed against them , id) tverbe Qt- 
rid)tliri) gcgen fie verfabren ; this disease pro- 
ceeds from intemperance, biefe jtrnnfbeit ent; 
ftctyt aui Unindpigreit; we shall proceed to- 
morrow on our joorney, toir teerben morgen 
unfere JReife fortfefcen ; let ns now proceed to 
business, febretten wir mm jum SBerfe. 

This proceeds not only from selflove, 
though that has often a great hand in it. 

(Locke's Essay.) 

There appeared to be an oppression on his 
mind , ana a solemnity in his manner, which 
ill corresponded with the eagerness to pro- 
ceed on what I regarded as a mere party of 
pleasure, little suited to a valetudinarian. 

(Byron's Fragnx.) 

We proceeded up the mount to the 
temple. (Cray's Letters.) 

Prodigal, adj. verfdjwenberifd) ; uppig toad}* 
fenb. 

(mt of.) 

He was prodigal of his life in this battle, in 
biefer <Srf)la<f>t arfttete cr fcin Ceben nidjt ; he 
was prodigal ofbls strength, er ging mit fcincr 
Stdrfe verfebtoenberifri) urn ; this nation was 
prodigal of \is resources, biefe Nation ging mit 
»b>en JpiilfSquellen t>erfd)wenbcrifd) urn. 
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Stem patriots , 



who for sacred freedom 
stood. 
(TickeWs Poems.) 

Productive, adj. bertorbringenb , erjeugenb, 
fdjaffenb, frudjlbar. 

(3Rit of.) 

This change has been productive of some 
advantage to me, biefe dJeronberung £at mir 
einigen SBortbeit verfebafft; bis tenderness has 
been productive of unhappy consequences, feine 
3&rtlid)feit bat ungludhdje fcolgen t/ervorge* 
brad)t. 

Having no other means of making peace 
with the higher > powers , he returned home 
complaining to his confidants , ,,that every 
mutation or change in the state had hitherto 
been productive of some small advantage 
to him in his ain quiet affairs." 

(fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Such a tragical scene, productive of so 
deep distress, seldom occurs but in the history 
of the great monarchies of the East. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 

Profitable, adj. mtytid} , vortljeilbaft , ein« 
trdglid) , gewinnbringenb. 

(2ttit to.) 

His travels were very profitable to bis 
country, feine SRctfen tvarcn *em fianbe fe$r 
vort^eityaft. 

/ know not whether it had not been better 
for mankind to have had no reasoning fa- 
culties at all, since they are hurtful to so 
many , and pro fi table to so few. 

(Bolingbroke's Works.) 

Profuse, adj. uberflief enb, aflju reicbtid), fiber* 
mApig ; ju freigebig, verfdstoenberifd). 

(9Jlit in, on.) 

[Profusion , profuseness , vergl. me in @sn> 

rnpm. £anbtt>6rterb. p. 309.] 
He is profuse in his entertainments , er ifl (it 
feinen ©aftindltrn verfcbroetiberifd) ; he was pro- 
fuse in his acknowledgments , er war adju fe$r 
crfennt(id) ; be is rather profuse in his expen- 
ces, er ifl ein toenig verfdjtvenberifd) in feinen 
9u6gaben; be is profuse on others, er iftju 
freigebig gegen Slnbere. 

He was profoundly ignorant, greedy of 
booty, unscrupulous how he acquired it , and 
p r of use in expending it on the gratification 
of his own passions. 

(IV. Scott's Q. Durward.) 

Prempt, adj. rafd), fdjnctX, ftaftig , beftig, 
biirfia.; bereit; mwrsuglid? ; tbdtig, «nt» 
fdjlcffen ; baar (von 3a$fungen). 

(SDiit »'«, to.) 
He is very prompt in his replies , er \ft febr 
gefdmiinb in feinen vtnttvorten ; he is prompt in 
obedience, er gebortbtutircrju^lid) ; I am prompt 
to maintain it, id) bin entfd)loff«n, tt jti bebnups 
ten ; be is prompt to ire, er tvtrb (etcbt jomig. 



The Lord Keepei's 



ty is yet new ; it 



must be borne as if we were used to its weight, 



Chiefs, graced with scars, and prodigal! worthy of it, and prompt to maintain it. 

of blood; i (IV. Scott's Bride.) 
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How prompt to ire are these unhailowcd 
laymen ! (W. Scott's hanhoe.) 

Prone, adj. niebermorta geridjtet, ge&eugt; 
abbdngig ; plofclicb 5 ^i^tg j geneigt. 

(gKU <o.) , 
[Inclination, tendency, propensity, prone- 
ness, sergt. mein ©tjnonijm. $anbw6rterb. 
p. 176.] 



He is prone to anger, cr ift fur* angebitnbtn ; 
he is />ro«e fo intemperance , er ift jut Unmd= 
fiigfeit geneigt. 

He (Richardson) appears to have been 
rather too prone to believe ill of those 
authors, against ivhose works exceptions , is 
point of delicacy, might justly be taken. 

(fr, Scott's Lives.) 

We are naturally prone to imitate what 
we admire. (Dryden's Works.) 

To love the softest hearts are prone. 

(Byron's Giaour.) 

But beware, my son, 
Of yon Glenalvon } in his guilty breast 
Besides a villain's shrewdness, ever prone 
To false conjecture. (Homers Douglas.) 

Proportion, s. gSerbdteiip, ®leid?ma&; germ, 
©eftalt; Stnt^eU. 

(SWit in, in-to.) 

Here every thing is wi dae proportion , bier 
ift alle« ftjmmetrifd) : I have not been paid in 
proportion to my laboor , id) bin nidjt tm Set* 
$d(tniffc ju meinet Arbeit bejablt roorben. 

Both their orbs are in proportion to 
their several magnitudes. 

(Dryden's Works.) 

The joy, therefore, of the court, at Nel- 
son's success , was in proportion to the 
dismay from which that success relieved them. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Protect, v. a. fdjiifcen, befdjufcen, befd>irmen, 
beroabren. 

(SWit against, by, from.) 

This wall protects me against the storm, biefe 
SDiauer fc&ufct mid} nor bent ©rurme; be was 
protected by the king, er murbe com Jtdnige 
befc&u&t ; I have protected this tree from in- 
jury, ich $abe bitftn SBaum vet sBtfdjdbtgung 
(iBerle&ung) bemaljrt. 

He sets himself with vigor to prepare ma- 
terials for erecting a comfortable hut to 
protect him against the inclemency of 
the succeeding season. 

(Robertson's America.) 

He has actually had a fence built round it 
(an oak), to protect it as much as possible 
from further injury. 

(Jr. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Proud, adj. fiotj, 6odjmut$ig; trofcig, uiu 
gebtilbig. 

[9HJ of.) 

He is proud of this action , cr roetfi fid) »iel 
mtt fciefcr $bat ; be was never proud of his 
birth , er tpar nie fiotj auf (cine ©e&urt ; he is 



proud of his dunghill, ber £a$n roeifi fid) oiet 
auf feinem flMifte . how can a man be proud of 
pedigree, trie fonn man auf fcine Sibfunft 
ftolj fein. 

Of the professions of esteem with which 
Mr. Rogers has honoured me, I cannot but 
feel proud, though undeserving. 

(Byron's Letters.) 
Since nature made us not more fond than 

proud 

0 f happiness (whence hypocrites in joy ! 
Makers of mirth I artificers of smiles I) 
Why should the joy most poignant sense 

affords, 

Burn us with blushes, and rebuke our 

pride ? 
(Young's Night Thoughts.) 

We were seven — who now are 
Six in youth , and one in age, 
Finish' d as they had begun, 
Proud of Persecution's rage. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

Thus the little ones are taught to be proud 
of their clothes, before they can put them on. 

(Locke"s Education.) 

Provide, v. a. etn. berett batten, gum SBors 
au« anfdjaffen , uerfc$en, »erforgen, forgen; 
torauftfeben, auftbebingen. 

(SJJit against, by, for, with.) 

We must provide against the evils of war, 
roir muffen ben llebeln bcl Jtriegefl oorbcugen ; 
he could not provide against (for ) want , cr 
fonnte fid) nor (Diangel nidjt fdju&en : it is wise- 
ly provided by him , er bat bie roeife Surfcrgc 
gcbab t ; it is provided by the law, baa ©titty 
bat nerorbnet ; he has provided for me , er bat 
fur mid) geforgt; bchas/>rot>ttfea a lodging/r>r 
me, er $at ein ScgiS fur mid} freforgt ; I was 
provided for it , id) roar barauf gefafit ; we 
must provide for the Future , roir miiffen fur bie 
3ufunft forgen ; he is provided for , er ift »crs 
forgt; the town is provided with corn, bic 
©tabt ip mtt ©etreibe t-erfeben. 

Man is able by his intellectual superiority 
to foresee, and to provide more effectually 
against the evils that threaten him. 

(Bolingbroke's Works.) 

Slary's care of her servants was the sole 
remaining affair which employed her concern. 
She perused her will, in which she had pro- 
vided for them by legacies. 

(Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

The father of Mr. Wharton was a native of 
England, and of a family whose parliamentary 
interest had enabled them to pro v id efo r 
a younger son in the colony of New- York. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

My honoured mother had two more children ; 
but the first , who was a girl, had been 
provided for by a fit of the measles; and 
the second, my cider brother, by tumbling 
over the stern of the lighter when he was 
three years old. (Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

If worldly profit could have consoled the 
old man, his age was better provided for 
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than his earlier life had ever been ; but life 
had lost to him its salt and its savour. 

\fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Provoke, v. a. reiien , erregen ; erjurnen ; 
$erau«forbern ; ttcranlaffen, »erurfadjen. 
(SWit at, by, into, to.) 

How could you be provoked at this instance 
of affection , roie fonntcn ©ie uber biefen iBettseifl 
»on 8tcbe ergurnt fein ; he provoked me by his 
insolence, et erjurnte mi* bur* feinen lleber= 
mutb, ; he provoked me into a transport of 
passion, er »erurfad>te mir einen Onfall ecu 
3om ; he provoked him to fight, er reijte ib>, 
fid> ju fdjlagen. 

In our journey from Bath , my sister pro- 
voked me in to a transport of passion. 

(Smollet's Clinker.) 

Pry » »• «• 8«rf<n , genau feb>n, fj>db>n ; neu= 
gterig nnb genau betracr)ten. 

(2Rit into.) 

(To pry, scrutinize, dive into, »erg(. mtin 
fEttnoinnii. §anb»$rterb. p. 314.] 

I pried into his secret , id) brang in ft in ®t* 
fjeimnip ; do not PHI tnt0 other people's con- 
cerns, mifdje 3)id> ntdn in anbcrer Scute ©as 
rf; en ; the police of this town pries into every 
corner, bie 9Mijei in biefer ©tabt ftedt it rc 9tafe 
in |eben SBtnfcI. 

Public, *. 6ffenttidjf« 3Befen, ®em<in»cfcn, 
2lUgemeine, 2Belt; $ubiifum. 

(SHtt m.) 

ft is known in public, tt ifl dffentUd) befannt ; 
he made his speech in public, er pith feinc 
SRebe offtrtlid) ; the emperor dined in public, 
ber flaifer $ielt offene Safet. 
Pair, v. a. et n. flarf unb jrtofett* bfafen ; 

fdmautcn, fdmaufen, feidjen; aufgeblafen 

fein , auffdjroellen , befcnen, baufdjen; eilen, 

fliegen, fdjiepen; treiben. 

(SWit away, by, up, with.) 

He puffed away from our company, emu due 
fid) gefdjminb au« unferer ©cfeUfdjaft tteg ; he 

?uffed away, er fub> fort ju *>affen; he puffed 
y our house , er fdjofi (eilte) »or unferm £aufe 
sorbet ; he is puffed up with pride, er ifl aufges 
ttafen , veil Tunfel , they puffed up the goods, 
fie trteben bie SBaaren in bte -',Scbe ; the bladder 
was puffed with air , bie Slafe fdjwott son ber 
Suft auf. 

My father nodded his head, and puffed 
away at an accumulated rate. 

(Marry at's Jacob Faithful.) 

It is no less strange than true , that we can 
puff away our cares with tobacco, when, 
without it, they remain an oppressive burthen 
to existence. (MarryaVs Jac. Faithful.) 

Pull, v. a. $eftig jie^en, §trren, reif en ; rau* 
fen, rupfen, fcflurfen; rubern, rojen. 
(lii it down, in, off, out, to, up.) 

This wall must be pulled down , biefe SRauer 
mil? niebergeriffen tverben; the curtain of the 
coach is pulled down , ber flutfdjrorfcang ift ju« 
gejogen ; 1 shall pull down his pride, id) watt 



feinen ©tofj bemutbugen; if he won't come in 
by fair means be must be pulled in, roenn er 
nid)t gutroiUig ^ereinfommen mitt, fo mug man 
ibn $ereinjieb>n ; pull in the bridle , jie^en ©ie 
ben 3aum an ; I have pulled it in {to) pieces, 
tet) b,abe eg jerriffen , jerlegt ; I can't pull off my 
hoots, id) fann meine ©tiefel nidjt au<jicf)en; 
pull of/'\uu.v hat to him , )ic$en ©ie 3bren «$ut 
x>ct i&m ab ; pull off your coat. gieb. en ©ie 3b> 
ren 9to<f nu«; I have pulled off the proof 
(—sheet), id) $abe ben Sogen abgejogen (typ. t.); 
he pulled out his purse, er joa feine Sorfe 
rci\iu* ; I have pulled up this punt, id) fjabe 
biefe fPflanje mit ber SBurgel auftgerijtm ; pull 
up the glasses of the coach , mad)c bie Autfd)? 
fenfter ju \ pull up a good heart, faffe guten 

Yet they may probably stand a thousand 
years longer , if art is not made use of to 
pull them down [the stones). 

(Montague's Lett.) 

About two days q/ter he had received this 
very unsatisfactory epistle, he was jostled by 
a person, in whom, as the man pulled off 
his hat to make an apology, he recognised 
Lockhard. (fV. Scott's Bride.) 

In case you e'er 
Bun hazard of being drown'd — 
/'// pull you o u tfor nothing. 

(Byron's Werner.) 

IVe now went directly to the gaming table, 
where to my surprise, he pulled out a 
large sum of money, and placed it before 
him, as did many others. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Here the chaise was forced to be pulled 
to pieces, and the baggage and that to be car- 
ried by mules. (Gray's Letters.) 

Punctual, adj. nur ttie ein $unft grop; 

fcttnftlid), fe$r genau, fhrenge. 

(SWit i'm, to.) 

People of quality are rarely punctual in 
payiug debts, Seute vcm ©tanbe gabjett tb>e 
@d)ult>en feften tmnfrlid) ; he was always punc- 
tual to his word , er tat immer fein iDerforedjen 
punft(id) ge^alten; be punctual to the ap- 
pointment, to the appointed hour, pnben @ie 
fid) ^junftlid) am terabrebeten Orte, jur \?erabre= 
beten ©tunbe, ein. 

The year rolled on, and the Virtues, punc- 
tual to the appointment, met under the 
oak-tree; they all came nearly at the same 
time, excepting Economy, who had got into 
a return post-chaise, the horses to which, 
having been forty miles in the course of the 
morning, had foundered by the way, and 
retarded her journey till night set in. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Purge, v. a. et n. retnigen, faubern ; laurcrn, 
abfteben, abfldren; abjufu^ren geben ; rein, 
flar tserben . jmrgtrrn. 

(SDlit away, from, of, off.) 
Let us now purge away (off) the fillh, fteben 
ttjir je^t ben ©d»mufc ab ; he has purged away 
the crimes of his father, er bat bie &erbrrdKn 
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feinc« S3aterl gereinigt; he could nol purge 
himself i from ) o/lhat crime, cr fonnte |tdj von 
biefem 9)erbtrd)en niebt reiniqen; I have purged 
it of scum, icfj babe ben ©djaum abgefldti. 

Purged from the dross of earth, and 
earthly passions. (Byron's Sardanapalus.) 

To raise, and afterwards to calm the pas- 
sions: to purge the soul from pride, by 
the examples of human miseries, which befall 
the greatest; in few words, to expel ar- 
rogance , and introduce compassion , are the 
great effects of tragedy. (Dryden's Works.) 

Thou hast no dross to purge from thy 

rich ore. 
(Dryden's Poems.) 

Purpose, *. 2(bfld)t, 3wen\ a3crb,aben ; 93or- 
fa$; aBirfung, ©rfolg; 3nbalt; SJeifpiel. 
Wit besides, for, of, on, to.) 

I put him beside his purpose, id) brad)ie tljn 
au3 bent Jtoncepre ; he was the man for my pur- 
pose, tt war ber fDiann, ben id) braucfete; he 
wrote for the purpose of subsistence, cr fd)rieb, 
urn fid) ju ert)alten ; it is used for the same 

Surpose, tt wirb ju glridjem Swede gebraudn ; 
e did it of set purpose, cr tbat tt recbt mit 
%Uiy< , he aid it on purpose, cr tbat C0 aeffefcts 
Itch , mit ?\U{\t , t orfdfclicb ; he did it on />ur- 
7>o*e to impose upon you, cr tbat tt, urn ©te JU 
bintergeben ; that's nothing to the purpose , ba6 
gcbort nifbt jur ©acbe ; he spoke much to the 
same purpose, cr fagte fafl eben baffelbe; it will 
be to as much purpose , tt wirb cincrlci feiitj it 
was to no purpose, tt war pergeblicb , iirniufc ; 
it served me to little purpose, tt batf mir wes 
nig; to what purpose should I tell it? wcju 
foUtcid) c# fagenY talk to the purpose, fage, 
Wa3 jur ©adje bien(id) ift. 

/"or Mi> purpose he (Cromwell) asked 

Iuestions, or threw out insinuations in their 
earing; now kept them aloof with an air of 
reserve and dignity; now put them off then- 
guard by condescension , perhaps, by buf- 
foonery; at one time, addressed himself to 
their vanity or avarice ; at another , exposed 
to them with tears (for tears he had at will) 
the calamities of the nation; and then , when 
he found them moulded to his purpose, 
instead of assenting to the advice which he 
had himself suggested , feigned reluctance, 
urged objections, and pleaded scruples of 
conscience. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

It was now Miss Ashlon's turn to sign the 
writings , and she was guided by her watch- 
ful mother to the table fo r that purpose. 

(fV. Scott's Bride.) 

I made him a small present , for my lord 
had furnished me with money on purpose. 

{Swift's Gulliver.) 

To what purpose should I tell you that 
Constantinople is the ancient Byzantium ? 

(Montague 's Lett.) 

Very well, says he, you have employed 
tr time t o good purpose. 

(Addison's Works.) 



Push, v. a. et n. ftcjien, fdjieben, treiben, 
bringen; anbringen, anfaflctt, angretfen;^'. 
betreiben, befdrbern, befdjleunigen; fid) an* 
fkengen, ftreben. 

(3Rit at, for, off, on, out, to.) 
He pushed at them with some advantage, cr 
griff ue mit einigem 33ort$eUc an; Napoleon 
pushed at universal empire , Napoleon ftrebre 
nad) ber atlgemeinen ^Monarchic; I pushed in 
vain/or an answer, id) brang »ergeben« auf cine 
2lnrroort ; push off the boat, flofie ben JJabn ab ; 
we must now push off, mir mttffen fefct Io$fd)la= 
gen (2Baaren) ; he must be pushed on, cr muj 
angctricben wcrben ; he was pushed on to these 
measures, cr wurbc ju bicfen SWajjregdn anges 
tricbeit; their ships pushed out, tyre ©cbtffc 
brangen bJnauS , famen plofclid) ; push on your 
horse , trctben ©te 3br «Pferb an ; push \pn I 
pcrwdrt* ! 

Many circumstances concurred in pus h in g 
o n Pisarro I o those wild measures. 

(Robertson'' s Hist, of America.) 

The Rochefort squadron did pushout, 
and had nearly caught the Agamemnon and 
PAimable, in their way to reinforce the 
British Admiral. (Southcy's Life of Nelson.) 

I hailed for assistance , and two men who 



were on board of the lighter moored at .the 
wharf, pushed off in a skiff to know what 
it was that I wanted. 

(Marry afs Jac. Faithful.) 

Put, v. ir. a. fit n. fefeen, fteflen, legen, fhefen, 
bringen; anwenben, gebrattdjen; geben, ans 
pertrauen; matben , laffen, Berurfadjen, bers 
uorbringen, bewirfen; rerpflicbten , nStbtgen; 
errtgen , trctben , bewegen , bcreben ; bilben ; 
feimcn, fproffen, auSfcblagen; fteuern, fcgeln. 

(3ftit about, away, by, down, forth, forward, 
in, into, off, on, out, to, up, upon.) 

The glass was put about, ba* <8la« gtna 
be rum ; we put about ship , wir legten ttm ; I 
shall put away this servant, id) Wcrbe bicfen 
Sebientcn fortfebirfen ; put away all cares , »er« 
bannen ©ie atle ©orgen ; put by the stool , fteb 
len ©te ben ©tub! bet ©cite ; I put by the blow 
with my cane, id? patirteben @d)(ag mitnteinent 
©tode at:-: ; this fashion is now put down, bicfe 
QJcobc if! jejjt unterbriidt, abgefcbajft ; I have put 
it down, id) babe tt angefdjrieben ; put forth 
your hand, frretfen ©ie 3&re £anb auf ; 1 shall 
put forth all my strength , id) werbe aUe mcine 
Jtrdfte anwenben ; I hope to put forth this book 
next year, id) bojfe, bicfe* SJud) tm nadjften 
3abrc ^eraujjugeben ; the trees are now put- 
ting forth leaves, bie Saume fangen Je^t un au«s 
jufdjlagen; he has put himself forward , cr bat 
fid) Jjeroorgetban ; you have put me in fear, ©ie 

fiaben mid) in niivd-'t gefefet; put in the horses, 
panne bic 3|Jferbe an : I like to put my hair in 
papers, id) wirfcle mir gem ba« «aat auf; don't 
put yourseir in a passion, gcratym ©te nlcbt 
in «&ifee ; these principles are not to be put in 
practice, bicfe (ttrunbfiifee finb nirbt in ftutubung 
ju bringen; I shall put it »n writing, id) werbe 
tt fcbriftlid) auffeben, terfaffen ; will you put it 
in print? woUen ©ie tt bruden laffen, fcerau«* 

12* 
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gtbtn? I shall put in a word for you , id) ivn-'re 
cin gutel SBort fur ©tc ctnlcgtn;"may I nut in 
a word? barf id) cin 5Bort mit fprtdjcn? I shall 
put you in mind of it, id; mtrbt ©it baran crin: 
ntm; we must put in fop this harbour, mir 
muffin in bitftn .Daftn ju fommtn fuc&tn ; I have 
put in for this place , id) $abt um totrfe ©ttllt 
angtbalttn . I put my trust in God , id) verrraue 
auf (feott; you must put in bail, ©ie muffen 
cinen SBurgen fltfltn; you must put in pledge 
your house , ©it muffin 3&r £au8 strfcranbtn, 
iuni $fanbe ftfctn ; we put into a creek , »ir 
lufen in tintn fltinen £afcn (39ud>t) tin ; we put 
safely to this harbour, mir liefcn gludlid) in 
bicfen <6afen tin; we put into the main, mir 
ftamtn in ba8 iA't SDJcer ; I have p n <t it into bis 
bands, id) bal-c ti tym btbdnbigt; he put it 
into his head, tr b>t c" fl* in btn Jfcopf gtftfit; 
this will him into good humour, bits mtrb 
i$m gutt Saunt madjtn ; the government was 
put into the hands of a favourite, bit !ftegierung 
murbt tintm ©unfiling? anttrtrout 5 I can 1 ! put 
off my shoes , td> fann mtint ©d)u&t ntd)t aufc 
git&tn ; I have put offaW my linen , id) b>&e all 
mcin gttntn abgefcfct ; I put him off, irf> b abt ifcn 
abgifotift; I wrote this letter iu order to put 
off lime , id) fcbritb bitftn JBritF, um 3eit ju gt= 
roinncn $u fucbtn ; he put it o/T with a jest , tr 
mad)tc cium ©d)trj barauS; put offxoav cloak, 
Itfltn ©it 3b>tn SDianttI afc; let us put off the 
barge , ficfjtn mir bit ©arft »om Sanbt ab ; this 
business has been put off {or some days, bttftfl 
©tfcbdft aft: auf tinigt $agt t>trfd)obtn morbtn; 
be has put off this base coin , tr t:.u bit ft* 
fcfcltdjtt ©tib in Umtauf gtbradjt ; put on ibis 
coat, jitb>n ©it bitftg Jtitib an; put on, bltibtn 
©itbtbttft, btbalten ©it ben ^ut auf; put on 
the horse, frorntn ©it ba« SJJfcrb an ; he often 
puts on a smiling countenance, trnimmt oft tint 
Idd)tlnbt SNicnc an; his death put on the peace, 
(tin Sob btforbtrtt btn pritbtn ; he put bis crime 
on this peasant , tr burbttt ftin S5trbrtd)tn bits 
ftm Saucr auf; be will be put out of this club, 
tr mirb au« bieftm JHub gtfiofltn mtrbtn ; we put 
him out of doors , mir fhtfcn iljn jum £auft bin 3 
au$; the candle was put out , ba? Vutt murbt 
autgtldfdjt ; put out this word , ftrticben ©it 
biefc* SBmt aul ; 1 have put it out, id) ftabe tt 
aitagttljan; we put him out of joint (conceit, 
out of his precepts, out of his bias), mir bra<b> 
ttn ;Ii m a»8 btm tfonctptt ; the flame is now put 
out, bitgfammt iftjtfct aufgclefcbt; he has put 
out this book, tr bat bitftS s&ud) b«au«gtgtbtn ; 
he put out his money to usury, tr mutbtrtt mit 
ftintnt ©ttbc; I have put out my little slock at 
interest, id) babe mttn Heine* 93erm6gen auf 
3inftn auJget&an ; he put him out of heart, tr 
bat ibm btn QWutb btnommtu ; he has put me 
out or conceit with it , tr bat mir bit fiuft baju 
btnommen; 1 shall put his nose out of joint 
(vufg.), id) mtrbt i$n aulfltd)tn, aufl btm ©atttt 
Ijeten ; the horses were put to , t« murbt angt* 
faannt ; put your hands to work , Itgtn ©it 
«§anb an bnl SBerf ; I won't put you to pains, 
id) it- 1 II S^ntn ftint QDtiibt tnacben ; he put me to 
my oath , tr bnt mid) in (Sib gtnommtn ; I am 
hard put to it, ti mirb mir fautr ; -' an end to 
it, macbtn ©it tin (i ntt ; the town was put to 
fire, bit ©tabt murbt eingtifcbert ; we shall put 



to sea in a short time , mir mtrbtn Ba(b in ©tt 
fit d)tn , unttt ©tgtl gtbtn ; we have put him to 
a nonplus, mir M en i$n gum ©tillfcbmtigtn gt^ 
bradjt, tymba* SDtaut gcfiotift, i^n in bit @nge 
gttritbcn ; he was put to his last shifts, tr murbt 
auf« Htufctrftt gtbtacbt , tr mufitt ftd) nicbt niebr 
ju b<if«" ; tDe robber was put to death , btr 
Stdubtr murbt bjngtricbttt ; he has put me to 
charges , tt If a t mir Huf often gttnad)t ; he will 
be put to trial, tr mirb im' 9)trf)6r gtbracbt mtrs 
btn; put it u/>, ftcd'f? tin; he put up bis lip, 
trmarfbit ?iwe auf; we have put up fruits, 
mir babtn grflcbtt tingtmacbt; the goods are 
put up , bit SBaartn ftnb vcroadt, tingt^adt; 
Ibis ship is put up for Leghorn , bitfttf Srfiiff 
t^ nad) Sborno »trlabtn ; I am put aw, id) mtrbt 
aufgtforbtrt ; we put up at the Lamb, mir rras 
ttn in btm ©aftljoft jum Sammt ab ; put up the 
horses, fpannt bit^ftrbt aul; I have put up for 
this place, id) bate mid) )u bieftr ©tt(U gtmtls 
btt; he put up with this affront, tr litf fid) 
bitftn ©tbim^f gtfaUtn , fltrftt iljm tin , trtrug 
ibn gtbulbig ; I put up witb this bad dinner, icq 
litp mir biefc« fdjlttbtt a)Jittag«brob gtfalltn; 
these goods were put up to (for) sale, bitft 
SBBaartn murbtn §um3)trfauft au«atjitHt; he put 
up the poniard, tr fitrftt btn iDold) tin ; we have 
put up a hare , mir bafrtn cincn £aftn aufgtjagt; 
he has put a trick upon you, tr bat 3bncu tintn 
©trticb (Spofftn) gtfpitit, cr bat ©it tibtrlifltt, 
gt^rtllt , gt fangtn ; he put the fault upon me, 
er gab mir bit ©cbulb , burbttt mir bit ©drnle 
auf; will you put it upon that issue? moilcn 
©ic ce barauf magen , barauf anfommcn (affen? 

He loathed and put away his food. 

(Byron's Chilton.) 

„She is indeed my good and gracious mis- 
tress", said Leicester, after another pause ; 
,Mt it is written , „P u t not thy trust in 
Princes." (//'. Scott's Kenilworth.) 

He immediately put one of them (guineas) 
into my hand, and I no longer resisted his 
inclination. {Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

But now that you have put it into my 
head , seriously , Mr. Thornhill, can't you 
recommend me a proper husband for her ? 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

It happened, in the course of the voyage, 
that the .-IvhiUrs. in some distress, put into 
a creek on the main of America , in search of 
provisions. (Steele's fVorks.) 

Put off the vestal veil, nor, oht 
Let weeping angels view it. 

( Th. Moore's Poems.) 

Thus the little ones are taught to be proud 
of their clothes, before they can p u t them 
on. (Locke's Education.) 

Wash your hands, put on your night- 
gown ; look not so pale. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

To counterfeit and dissemble, is to put 
on the appearance of some real excellency. 

(Tillotson"s Sermons.) 

He was excommttnicated ; put out of the 
pale of the school. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 
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Put out our holy fires ; no timbrel ring; 
Let's home and sleep ; for such great over- 

throivs 

A candle burns too bright a sacrifice, 
A glow - worm's tail too full a flame — . 

(Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca.) 

Silhs and sallins, scarlet and velvets, put 
out the kitchen-fire. (Franklin's Works.) 

The day following he was made a prisoner 
by the neighbouring peasants, who regard- 
less of his entreaties to put him to deaths 
brought him. (Jacopo de' Pasxi.) 

War between Spain and England was now 
declared; and on the ISth of January , the 
Toulon fleet, having the Spaniards to co- 
operate with them, vut to sea. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

When you are subdued and humble, you 
are glad to put up with an inferior spring 
of action. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

And, if the girls can put up 
With any good thing in pieces, 
My heart Pll certainly cut up, 
And share it with all young Misses. 

( Th. Moore's Ballads.) 

lie (a dissembler) acts an unnatural part, 
and therefore must put a continual force and 
restraint upon himself. 

(Tillotson's Sermons.) 



! , v. n. jittern, beben ; quafen , fare i«n. 
(SDlir with,) 

I saw him quake with Fear, idj faB ifm vox 
SurCbt (ittern ; the night was very chill and we 
quaked all with cold, kit Olacbt tear fcbr fait 
xmx> rotr jittetten atte vox %xofi. 

Qualify , v. a. tudjtitj , gefdjicft madjen ; (5:.- 
genfrbaften beifegeit, betiieln; beredjtigen; eigs 
nen, begaben; bejcfcrdnfen, mUbern, majiigen. 

(SWit for, to.) 
He is qualified for ibis employment, cr beftfct 
bit ju btefem %mtc erforberltcben Jtenntniffe; I 
have qualified myself for this place , id) babe 
mid) nir feitfe* 9tmt gefd>t<ft gematbt ; he is not 
qualified to replace his predecessor, er ifl nidjt 
geeignet , feincn 93orgdnger ju erfefcen. 

/ find you are perfectly qual ifi ed for 
making converts, and so go help your mother 
to make the gooseberry-pie. 

{Goldsmith's Picar.) 

She was in many respects qual ifi e dfo r 
the part she played , which indeed could not 
be efficiently assumed without some knowledge 
of the human heart and passions. 

{W. Scott's Bride.) 

And thus embassadors would be quali- 
fied to treat with foreign princes or 
ministers of state, to whose tongues they were 
utter strangers. (Swift's Gulliver.) 



A daughter fit for the sheep-fold or the 
cloister, is ill qualified to exact respect 
where it is yielded with reluctance. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Quarrel, v. n. janfen, ftreiten, $abern. 
(Slit about, for, over.) 
His tutor quarrels with him about the least 
fault, fein <$efmeifier janft fid) mit t!un uber ben 
geringflen rjebjer ; we quarrelled about a mis- 
take, rcir fhttten un« uber ein aJiiiroerftanbiup ; 
the soldiers quarrelled for a Russian captive, 
bit ©olbaten frtitten fid) urn eitten rufftfdun @e= 
fanqenen; they are very apt to quarrel over 
their cups, fie ftnb febt genetgt, fid) beim3ed)en 
ju janfen. 

He quarrelled with the proprietor 
about the repair of the garden- wall , and 
so returned to town to follow his old trade of 
stockjobbing a little longer. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling,) 

Quarter, p. a. vtert&eilen ; t&etlen, jcrt$eilen ; 
einquartieren ; Duartier baben, liegen ; mcbnen; 
tm Jffiajsfcen fubrtn. 

(Sftit among, at, in, on, upon.) 
The troops are only quartered among (on) 
the merchants in the town, bic Sruppen ftnb nut 
bet ben Jtaufleuten in bee ©tabt einquartiert ; he 
in quartered at Hrieg , er (iegt in <&arnifon ju 
JBrieg ; I had always two soldiers quartered 
on (upon) me , id) fcatte tmmer jroei ©olbaren 
jur (iinquartierung ; I am quartered on (upon) 
a pig, said the Scottish soldier facetiously, id) 
liege im Ouartiere bei einem 8 erfel (cant. $olijeis 
beamtcten), fagte ber fd)cttifcbe®o(bat fcberj&aft. 

Quest, *. Sucben; Unterfudnmg ; Hnfueben; 
3ug auf tllbenteucr ; aBtlbfeur. 

(SJiit in-of.) 

He is in quest of his friend, er fitebt feinen 
Bhreunb; whom are you in quest of? wen futben 
©ie ? I went in quest o/you, id) fndjte ©ie auf ; 
the dog went in quest of partridges , ber •Sunb 
futtrte ; K c t- bni'Miei- au«, furtjte 9M&ubmer auf ; we 
are roving in quest of game , ttir frreifen nad) 
SBilb umfer. 

As we were in want of ladies to make up a 
set of country-dancers, the two gentlemen 
went with him in quest of a couple of 
partners. (Goldsmith's Picar.) 

Inquest of sites, avoid the mournful 

plain, 

When osiers thrive , and trees that love the 

lake. 
(Armstrong's Art.) 

'Tis going , I oivn , like the knight of the 
woeful countenance , in quest of melan- 
choly adventures ; — but I know not how it 
is , out I am never so perfectly conscious of 
the existence of a soul within me , as when I 
am entangled in them. 

(Sterne's Sentimental Journey.) 

Qui vcr, v. n. jittern, fdjauern, jurfen. 
(Wlit to, with.) 
[To shake, tremble, shudder, quiver, quake, 
wetfll. mem ©^nonvm. -fcanbmorterb. p. 354.] 
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/ look upon thy hands my curdling I 
Quiver with the anticipated wret, 

t Buron's Fo 



The lake quivered to the curling breeze, ber 
<gee frdufelte flcb bebenb uon bem fuljlen 2Binbe ; 
-we quivered all with cold , *ir gitterttn 3Klc 
»or St&Ut. 

,,/Ienry," said Frances, solemnly, quiver- 
ing with emotion, and with a face pale 
as death, ,,you little know my heart." 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Js 

limbs 
renching. 
[Byron 's Foscari.) 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling 

breeze; 

JS'o more these scenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

(Pope's Eloisa to Abelard.) 

Quote, v. a. ©dirtftflfUen anfufiren; berner* 
fen ; beobadjttn ; au«jeidjnen. 

(9ttit by, from.) 

He is often quoted by me, id) fii&re ibn oft 
on ; this physician quoted passages from all 
possible authors , biefer Qlrjt fiibrte ©tcllcn an 
ati6 alien mfiglidjen 9lutoren. 

91 nm. Price quoted, ber angeblidje , norirte 
5prei$ {mere. expr.). 

I have heard, that nothing gives an author 
so great pleasure, as to find his works re- 
spectfully quoted by others. 

(Franklin's Works.) 

)tes from the Bible many a sentence, 



Quotes from the Bible many a sent 
That moves his patients to repentance. 

(Swi/Ts I>o 



oems.) 



Rack, v. a. recfen, bebntn, jie&en; foltern, 
martern, qualm ; auf fcfafdjen jit$en, abjte&en, 
lautern. 

({Wit off, with.) 
This liquor must be racked off, biefer Siqueur 
muS abgejogen roetben ; you rack me with your 
questions , @ie qualm mid) nut 3$rcn Sragen ; 
racked with despair he made away with him- 
self, son 93erj»eiflung gequfilt, bradjte er fldj 



o. n. }»afrf)en, ttmrfetn ; au«foieten. 
(Kit for.) 

We raffled for a brooch, t»ir fcafdjten urn cine 
Sufennabet (®»ange). 

Rii«e, *. SBut$, JRaferei; (Miertgfeit; $eftig* 
feit; Cifer; €u<bt (Kobe, 91ad?abmung). 

(Wit for, of) 

He is known by his rage for (of) money, but 
no less by his rage o/play , er ift fcefannt wegen 
feiner ©elbfuefct, aber nirtit rceniqcr rcegen feincr 
endfudjt ; his rage of money getting; does 
not harmonize with bis hypocrisy , feint @ucf?t 



na*®<tber»erb farmonirt ntetjt mtt feiner £*eln* 
btiligftit. 

The rage for building in the vicinity of 
the metropolis was remarkably exemplified 
this year (1825). (Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

He (Solyman) was jealous of his authority, 
sudden as well as furious in his anger, ana 
susceptible of all that rage of love, .which 
reigns in the East, and often produces the 
wildest and most tragical effects. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 

Rail, v.n. fporten, frJttetn, ftidjtfa, aufiie$cn, 
necfen; fdjma^en, Itiftew. 

(5Kit against , at.) 

He railed at us , er jog wis auf ; he used to 
rail at (against) matrimony, er bflegte uber bit 
<5be ju fpotten, »on i$r ubel ju teben. 

My wife had scarcely patience to hear me 
to the end, but railed at the writer with 
unrestrained resentment. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

IV e used to rail at matrimony together — 
he has stood firm to his text. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Rain, ». n. et a. regnen ; ntebergiejjtn ; regnen 
lajfen. 

(SWit on, upon.) 

I was rained on, id) trurbe beregnet; the Lord 
shall rain fire upon the wicked , ber $err ttirb 
Metier auf bie SBoien b>rabflr6men ($fa(m XI, 6) ; 
a shower of arrows rained down upon us, tin 
£agel »on $fcilen pet auf une. 

Near the cart was a half- dozing cow, 
chewing the cud, and standing patiently to 
be rained on, with wreaths of vapour 
rising from her reeking hide. ( 

(IF. living's Bracebridge Hall.) 

In her retired chamber, or in the woodland 
bower which she had chosen for her own, 
and called after her name, she was in fancy 
distributing the prizes at the tournament , or 
raining down influence from her eyes on 
the valiant combatants. 

(IF. Scott's Bride.) 

Raise, v. a. Ijebcn, aufteben; aufridjten; er* 
bauen ; er$eben ; erbo&en , vergrofiern ; befit* 
bern; ertoecfen, erregen; jutammenbringen, 
fammeln. 

(9Wit against, from, into, out-of, to, 
up, up-to.) 

He never raised his voice against these ar- 
bitrary measures, er er$ob nie feint Ctimme 
gegen biefe cigenm&dnigcn SJiaprtgeln ; the king 
raised him from his low estate, ber Jtonig 
er$cb i$n aul feinein niebrigen @tanbe; the 
Apostles raised men from death, bie ftb~of)el ers 
werften fDcenfcben torn JEobe; the column was 
raised with much pains from the ground , bit 
©fiule wurbe mit »te(er SHufce won bem (Jrbbrbcn 
aufgericbtet ; his flattery raised him out of the 
dust, feine @d)meirbe(et erfcob t^n an€ bem 
Sraube; we raised him out of sleep , tvtr n?ecf« 
ten t§n au* bem ©djlafe: he raised a large 
estate out of small profits, er fammeftt ei« 
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groflel ajetmfigen aus Heinem (Setoinne ; he was 
raised to this office, ec twurtc ju bieftm 2lmte be* 
foitctt ; be raised up the people, ct toiegelte 
bafl iDolf auf ; we masl raise him up to our- 
selves , t»ir mujfen ibn rait tin* auf gleicben Sup 
fallen. 

But we could have borne all this, had not a 
fortune-telling gipsy come to raise us into 
perfect sublimity. {Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Next morning the same solitudeand silence 
reigned in the camp : and Solyman , being 
afraid that some dreadful storm would follow 
this sullen calm , in order to appease the en- 
raged soldiers, deprived Huston of the seals, 
ordered him to leave the camp, and raised 
Achmet, a gallant officer much beloved in the 
army, to the dignity ofFizier. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 

He had lately been raised to the dignity 
of cardinal. (Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

For the battle of Copenhagen , Nelson was 
raised to the rank of discount: — an inade- 
quate mark of reward for services so splendid 
and of such paramount importance to the 
dearest interests of England. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

She not only forgave the injuries which 
her two brothers had done her, but raised 
them t o great honours. 

(Addison's Works.) 
Good breeding and good nature, do incline 
us rather to help and r a is e people up to 
ourselves, than to mortify and depress them. 

(Chesterfield's Letters 



i, v. a. et n. recbert, barfen ; jufammcn= 
fd)arrcn, raffen; burebfioren, bmimjuajen. 
(Wiitfor, into, together, up.) 

He rakes and scrapes/br an estate, erftbarrt 
auf afle «rt unb SBctfe Ofeidnbum jufammen ; I 
will rake into that matter, id? fterbe bie -Sadie 
gen au unterfucben ; he raked into the life or the 
saints, cr tm rt?fnd)tf, befebaftigte ftdj mit bent it- 
ben ber <$ei(igen; he raked together much wealth, 
ft bat »iel £Reid)t&um gufammenqefdjarrt ; he 
has raked up the lire r er bat bal Seuer jufam* 
mencjefdjarrt ; rake up the ashes, fdjarre bie 
2Ifd)e jufammen; he rakes up the monuments 
of antiquity , et fudjt in ben alten ©djriftflettern 
na*. 



i, v. a. rammen ; scrrammcn. 

(Sliit down, in, into, up.) 

I have rammed down the cartridges, id) $abe 
bie $atronen angefe&t; the pales are rammed 
in , bie $fd&le finb eingerammt ; the pavement 
is not yet rammed in (down) , bat $flafier ift 
noeb nicbt eingerammt; the piles are now being 
rammed into the earth, bie SJfdfile nwben jtfct 
eingerammt; it is now rammed up, tt ift |t$t 
berrammt. 

Ramble, v. n. Return febtrarnun , her urn 
fcbiteifen, btrum ftreidjen; Jig. in ber SRtbe 
au«fd?toetfen, abfebmetfen, f< 
(3Jttt about, on, 



[To wander, stroll, ramble, rove, roam, 
range , »ergl. mein ©nnontim. £anbwcrterb. 
p. 425.] 

We rambled about the town , tetr ftridjen in 
ber ©tab! umber , 1 rambled on with him , tdi 
ftreifte mit ipm tvetter ; 1 rambled over the 
country, id) manberte in bem Sanbe berum. 

At last, after rambling several days 
about the country, I at length arrived at 
this place. {Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I invite him, on the contrary, to ramble 
gently on with me. 

(fF. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Random, s. 3ufa(f , Ungefa&> ; adj. jufafltg, 
auf Oeratberocbl gefdjebenb. 

(SRit at.) 

We ran at random , »tr liefen auf ®eratbe= 
ttjobl , Minbling« - in ben lag Ijinein ; be lives 
at random, er lebt in ben Sag binein. 

Bless me, Captain Lawton's men cut so at 
random, the patient mostly dying before 
one can get at him. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The fish, still floting , do at random 

range, 

And never rest; but evermore exchange 
Their dwelling places, as the streams them 

carry. 

(Spenser's hairy Queen.) 

Like yon neglected shrub at random 

cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every 

blest. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

But still thy words at r an do m, as before, 
Argue thy inexperience what behooves 
From hard assays and ill successes past 
A faithful leader. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Rank, v. a. et n. nacbber JRei&efteHen, orbnen; 
in eine gemiffe Jtlaffe fe&eu; georbntt, in cine 
illaffe geflellt fein. 

(9J2tt among, in, with.) 

He ranks among our classics , er gefjert ju 
unfern Jtlafftfern; Th. Moore ranks high in 
I public estimation, Iboma* SDiocre ftebt in grower 
offentlicber 2lcbrung ; he ranks with a professor, 
er bat $rofef[cr'6 Stang; he ranks with the 
foremost , cr flebt obenan ; he is ranked with 
our greatest captains, er ttirb ju unfern gropten 
$elb|erren ge»d$lt; I would not ran* with him, 
id? mocbte nid?t an fetner ®tc(te fein. 

There shall be some who will not sing in 

vain, 

And he, their prince, shall rank among 

my peers, 
And love shall be his torment. 

(Byron's Proph. of Dante.) 

R. Southey ranks in poetry with the 
foremost; in criticism none can be named 
more sensible and accurate ; in biography he 
is without rivals ; while in history he occupies 
the first rank, and is on the right hand. 

( Cunningham's Brit. L iteraturc. ) 
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Rap, v. a. tt n. fdslagen , Wepfen ; ttegraffen ; 
entjurfen, bmtttfen; »l6$tid) au«jtof«n, $et= 
au«polttm. 

(SRtt at, into, out, with.) 

Rap, *. berbe 6d>fag , Bnflotofen , SKafenjhibet. 

(2TCit at, on.) 

He rapt at ihe door, et flc&fte an; he gave 
him a rap on the knuckles (cant.) , tt gab iL-tn 
einen <Sd)lag auf bie Jtnodjel (eintn *D«ttpei«) ; 
he rapt out a great oath, er ftiejj cincn betben 
$fud) au* ; I was rapt with (into) admiration, 
id) war con ffiettounbetung ^ingerifftn ; I was 
rapt with joy, id) tsar freubettunfen ; every 
body is rapt with her understanding, 3ebetmann 
toitb »on 3$tem ©etftanbe bingeriffen. 

/ was going to repeat my remonstrances ; 
but just then we heard a footmarks rap at 
the door. (Goldsmith's near.) 

Let him have enough 
Of every object , that his sense is rapt 

w it h. 

(Beaumont and Fletcher's Nice Valour.) 

Rate, s. (feftgefefctet) $teifl; Zaxt, Slbgabe, 
c tt ucv ; 33ttrag; iUtrballnip, beftimmttS la;, 
5Dofi« , ®abe; ©tab, iRang; JRangorbnung, 
Piaffe ; Sludftdjt ; 3lrt unb 2Beife. 

(SDlit at, of.) 

I bought this cloth at the rate of 10 s. a yard, 
id) babe biefe* Sud) fur 10 @d>. bie tftle gefauft ; 
I have lent it at the rate ot four per cent, id) 
babe ti auf 4 pro (St. au6gelie$en ; you shall 
have it at any rate, Sie folltn t » in jebem %aUt 
baben ; he puffed away at an accumulated rale, 
tt baffle ftatf fort; he sold his garden at a high 
rate, tt $at feinen (Barren fe$r tljrtuet fcerfauft ; 
I could have it at a lower rate , id) fonnte ibn 
billiger b<iben ; he drinks at a high rate, tt tft 
ein ftarfer Srinfet ; at this rate he is much 
happier than I, auf biefe SBeife, in biefer Stud? 
ftdjt ifi er nd gludlicbtr, at* id) ; you talk at 
a high rate , @ie ftredsen feljt flolj , ootnebm ; 
be lives at an extravagant rate, tt lebt febt 
»erfd)»enberif(b ( au«fd)h>tifenb ; we drove at a 
great rate, n>it fubren feljt fdjnett ; ihe Trinidad 
was a man of war ofthe first rate , bie JSreieU 
nigfett mat em £tteg*fd)iff vein etften 9iange 
(a first rate [man of war] ) ; he is a writer of 
the first rate, tt ift ein SdjriftfteUet etfteii 9ians 
ge« ; he is of no common rate, tt iji nid)t son 
gemeinem i±. ige. 

/ dare swear they (silver rims) won't sell 
or above half the jnoney , at the rate of 
broken silver, five shillings an ounce. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

My father nodded his head, and puffed 
away at an accumulated rate. By the time 
that my mother had finished, so was his pipe; 
he then knockt out the ashes. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

v. a. fdjdfcen ; reebnen , anfcblagen, U* 
befdjafcen; $efttg vermeifen, auf; 



his actions , id) mu§ ibn nad) feinen <$anb(ungen 
fdtd^en ; I do not rate the event of this under- 
taking by the loss I have suffered, id) febdfce 
ben 2lu«gang biefe* Unternebmen* nidjt nad) bem 
etlittenen JBerlujte ; he deserves to be rated for 
it, er setbient be*bafb t j nen ftarfen Seram* ; 
this ship is rated in the first class, biefe* ifi ein 
©cbiff etftet (Scope. 

She rated the servants roundly fo r their 
negligence in sending up so bad a breakfast. 

(fV. Irving' s Bracebridge Ball.) 

Ravel, r. a. toetteirfem , auffafen , aufbtiefeln, 



(SKlf at, by, for, in.) 

He is rated at 10 s, per month , et ift auf 10 
©d)ill. mouatlid) befleuert; I must rate him by 



(2flit out, over.) 

Bavel out this slocking , fafe biefen ©ttumpf 
auf; I have ravelled out ibis twist, id) 6>be 
biefe ftledjte aufgemad)t ; I ravelled it over, tcb\ 
eilte baruber bin. 

Reach, v. a. et n. teidjen , (angen; etteicben; 
ergreifeu ; einbttngen ; ubertafd)en, beuortbeu 
ten ; fommen , gelangen ; ubetreidjen, ubetges 
ben ; entfptccben , aufbreiten ; fid) etffrccten. 
(SUiit after, at, forth, of, out, to.) 

In vain he reached after (at) it, uergebens 
fhrebte et batnad) ; he reached at my watch , tt 
gttff, (an^te nad) tneinet ubr ; he reached out 
(forth) his arm , et fttedre ben Htm a a* ; this 
reached o/them, biefe* rtaf bet ibnen ein ; the 
sleeves reach to the Rogers' ends, bie (Srmel 
geben bi« an bie gtngerfoifcen ; the fame of Na- 
poleon has reached to all the parts of the 
world, ber JRubjn 92obo(eon« i.ku ftdj ubet a((e 
1bi\(< bet 3BeIt vetbteitet ; it was so nauseous 
that I reached to vomit, tt mat fo efe($aft , bap 
id) mid) etbted)en modte ; he could not reach 
to the perfection of his master, et fonnte bie 
SJotlfommenbeit feinef Setter* nidjt etteid)en. 

7'At* (immortality of fame) by a pleasing 
fiction, they looked upon as a propagation of 
life, and an eternity of existence; and had 
no small comfort in imagining, that though 
the sense of it should not reach to them- 
selves, it would extend at least to others. 

(JUiddleton's Cicero.) 

Read, v. ir. a. et n. lefen ; flotrefen; eitat$en ; 
»erne6>irn, erfab>en. 

(SDiit about, again, in, into, of, on, out, 
over, through, to, upon.) 

We read about, nit lafen medjfefftuetfe, nadi 
bet 9ieil)e; he is read in the writers, er ifi 
f(afnfd) belefen; be read my anguisn into 
patience , butd) fein 23ot(efen murbe meine ttngft 
in ©ebutb fetwanbelt ; I have once read o/such 
a thing, id) $abe einmat fo ttwat vetnonimen 
(gelefen) ; he reads lectures on Politicks, et if&lt 
4 43ortefungen fiber @taat«funft (he lectures on 
Politicks, »etgl. ben SlftUet) ; I have not read 
it out, id) babe e« nid)t atifgefefen; read the 
letter out, lefen Sic ben Srief (aut (aloud) ; did 
you read it over (through)? baben @ie tt auf* 
gelefen? I have read it over slightly , id) babe 
ti flucbtig ubetlefen ; you must read it (again) 
over again , ©ie muffen e« nod) einmal butd>= 
lefen ; he reads to him every night , et Iteft i$m 
jeben 9tbenb ««f> 
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Open that (the Bible) , my love , and read 
our anguish into patience, for she has vilely 
deceived us. (Goldsmith's ficar.) 

Books of quick interest , that hurry on for 
incidents, are for the eye to glide over only, 
ft will not do to read them out. 

(Lamb's Essays.) 

A newspayer, read out, (aloud) is in- 
tolerable. (Lamb's Essays.) 

I now read over the works of Aristotle 
and Plato, with the rest of those inestimable 
treasures which ancient Greece hath bequeath- 
ed to the world. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I have but few books here and those I read 
ten times over till sick of them. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

Here the warrant for her execution was 
read to her. 

(Hume's Hist, of BngU) 

On these occasions, our two little ones 
always read to us, and they were regularly 
served after we had done. 

(Goldsmith's Wear. 

Herodotus read his history to all Greece 
assembled at the Olympic games, and was 
, publicly crowned. (Blair's Lectures.) 

These two poets (Shakxpeare and Milton) 
you cannot avoid reading aloud — to 
yourself, or (as it chances) to some single 
person listening. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

The best lectures that have been read 
upon the vanity of the world. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

Read, adj. belefen. 

(SOW in.) 

He is read in the Classics , et if% flafftfdj be* 
Itjen ; he is well read in History , et ifl in bet 
®tfd)id>te leoty belefen. 



How sweet to mark the pouting vine, 
Ready to fall in tears of wine. 



adj. fcetett, fettig; beteitmillig, ge* 
neigt ; jut 4?anb ; leidjr. 

(2JKt at, for, of to.) 

apt, prompt, »etgf. mem ©imonijm. 
p, 326.] 

It was ready at hand , ci wax gleitf) b c i bet 
<$anb ; oar ship is now ready for sea (ready 
to sail) , unlet ®4iff ifl nun fegelfectig ; be has 
nothing of the ready , er bat nid)t« SBlanfefl ; 
he is ready to please, er ifl gefdflig ; this is a 
ready way to honour, bie8 i(t ein ffrfcfrer, ges 
rabet SBeg jut (5"&rc ; I am ready to answer to 
all questions , id; bin bereit , auf aUe 9taa.en ju 
antic ot ten ; are you ready to forgive him? fine 
6ie geneigi, ibm ju ©ergeben ? he is to be ready 
to depart to-day , et foil fid? beteit gotten, bente 
abjueeifen. 

He took up his abode in the little inn, in 
order that he might be ready for his 
rendezvous in the morning. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Seven hundred men were soon ready to 
march towards Cuxko. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 



(Th. Moore's Anaereon.) 



Reason, s. QJernunft, JBrrflanb; Urfacbe, 
®runb, 5Bernunftfd)lu§; 9led)t, ttnftrcud); 
Silligfeit; SJiapigung. 

(SWit against ?, by-of, for, in, to.) 

That's against (beyond) all reason, bad ifl 
gegen arte SSetnunft; he could not attend at 
dinner by reason of the sickness of his child, 
et fonnte 2Jiittag« nidi t bei Stfdje fein megen bet 
Jtrantyeit feineS jtinbeft ; I like him for several 
reasons , et gefSUt mir au3 wfebiebenen ®tun* 
ben ; you have do reason for your suspicion, 
©te babcu feme Utfacbe ju 36, rem Setbadjtc , I 
found no reason for a refusal , id) fanb feinen 
® runt }U einet ^etmeigeruita, , we ought doI in 
reason to doubt of it, nnr foil ten billigertveife 
(mit 9ted)t) ntdtt baran gn?eifeln ; that's all the 
reason in the world, tt |ft ni&t meljt all bils 
lig; there's reason in roasting eggs, Mile* null 
geletnt fein; I have brought htm to reason , id) 
&abe il?n jut 93emunft gebtadjt ; id) $abe ibm ben 
flefcf jurerfjt gefefct. 

'21 n in. He paid as reason was , et }ab,lte, tote 
el audi nut biuig toot, son 9ted}tltt>egen. 

/ was pleased with the poor man's friend- 
ship for two reasons; because I knew that 
he wanted mine, and I knew him to be friendly 
as far as he was able. (Goldsmith's /Year.) 

I shall only remark, that the greater part 
of the Italian princes of this period might 
with equal right pretend to the same honour; 
so that there is no particular reason for 
conferring on Leo A. the superiority over all 
the rest. (Roscoe's Leo X.) 

I knew not that you had reasons for 

reserve. 
(Byron's Werner.) 

They say there were very pressing rea- 
sons for it. » 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Reason , v. n. et a. untetfudjen , oetnunftig 
reben , m r&eilen unb fd)ltejien ; setnunfteln ; 
burd) ©tunbe ubetteben; toottwecbfeln, flrei* 
ten. 

(SWit against, out-of, with, within.) 

You reason well against him, eit bilputiren 
gut gegen i&n ■ he will reason me out of my 
senses, ict mitb mid} butd) feine Q3etnunfrf(faluffe 
urn meinen SJerflanb bringtn ; I reasoned with 
myself, id) ubetlegre; I reasoned within myself, 
id) frtrtoe bei mit felbft. 

Reckon , v. a. et n. tedmen ; jSbJtn , jufam- 
menjdbten; betedmen; fdjd&en; meinen, ge* 
benfen; bugen. 

(9)l(t among, for, of, on, up, upon.) 
He was reckoned among the rebels, et toutbe 
ju bet 3>ibl bet JRebellen gcredintt; he shall 
reckon for it one day, et mitb eine« 4age« bafut 
buftn ; I reckon little of (upon) it, tc& rcdjne 
voenig batauf, »etf»ted)e mit menig bawon; I 
reckon on (upon) your friendship, id) recfene 
auf 3bte Steunbfcbafl ; f have reckoned up all 
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the opinions on that head, id) $abe alleSInftAten 
ufcer biefen ©egenftanb fcergeidfrlt, au«getedjnet, 
fceredjnet. 

He (Cicero) had a great number of Jine 
houses, in different parts of Italy; some 
writers reckon up eighteen. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

Those few acquaintances of theirs, which 
they could reckon upon being kind to me 
in the great city , soon grew tired of my ho- 
liday visits. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

And for your friends, I suppose, you 
reckon upon losing their kindness. 

{If. Temple's Letters.) 

Recoil, v. n. jurucf fallen, gurucf fpringen; 

3un'i(f weidjen ; fid) jufammenjieJjen. 
(5)Ht against, at, from, upon, with.) 

His arguments recoil against him, fettle 
©runbe; ftreiten miber i&n; humanity recoils at 
his cruelty, tie 8Dienfd»l)eit entfefct fid) uber feine 
©raufamfeit ; I won't recoil from my promise, 
id) will ntein SBerfpredjen nidjt mieber }urud> 
nebmen ; revenge recoils upon itself, bie Slacbe 
fdlCt auf ben ljurutf, ber fie au8ubt; my blood 
recoiled with horror at this atrocity, mein 
S8(ut ftrointe »or (hitfffcen uber biefe flfcfdjeulidjs 
feit jurucf. 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice, 
and the determined action by which it was 
accompanied. (fr. Scott's Bride.) 

The few 

And gifted spirits , who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored 

upon 

Those black and bloody leaves, his heart 

and brain, 

But learn a magic which recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

Recompense, i. ffielolmwig, ffiergeltung; 
©ergutung, (Jntfcbabigung, <5rfa$. 
Witfor.) 

[Gratuity, recompense, ttergl. mein @t?n* 

on»m. -fcanbtoerterb. p. 141.] 
Is this the recompense for my fidelity? ifl 
bits bie JBeloljnung fur meine JEreue ? what re- 
compense did he deserve for it? roeldje 93e= 
lobnung $at er bafur serbient? 

'Tis certain , what we feel and see is pro- 
perly (if any thing is properly) our own; but 
the good of fame, the folly of praise, are 
hardly purchased , and when obtained, poor 
recompense for loss', of time and health. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Recompense, v. a. bcloljnen, Dtrgelten ; »er« 
guten, erfefeen, entfebfibigeu; fu6nen. 

(Wit for, to.) 

He shall be recompensed for it, er teitb bas 
fur I'L'ii'nm iv nr. Hi , every religion teaches to 
recompense good for evil, jebe Religion le&rt. 
bag toir 33cfc« mit ©utem cergelten follen; I 
cannot recompense to you the pains you have 
taken in my behalf, id? fann 36nen bie SMu&e 



nidjt isergeften, bie ®ie fid) meineteeaen gegeben; 
recompense to no man evil for evil , pergelttn 
@ie Sitemanbem S96fe« mit JBofem. 

Reconcile , v. a. werfo&nen, au«f6I)nen ; fibers 
einftitnmenb matt en , toereinfcaren , vereinigen ; 
fid? crgeben, fidj fugen, mit etmaS jufrieben 
fein. 

(mit to, with.) 

He could not reconcile himself to do it, et 
fennte nicbt mit fid) felbft einia merben, e« ju 
t£un j you must be reconciled to one another, 
©ie mitffen mit einanber »erf6fjnt merben; he 
reconciled himself to his afflictions , er ergab 
fid) in feine ©etriibniffe ; be reconciled to the 
dispensations of Providence, fei jufrieben mit 
ben ftugungen ber 93orfel)ung ; be knows how to 
reconcile study with pleasure , er »erftel)t tt, 
©tubtren mit iBergnugen ju weinbaren; are 
you reconciled with (to) your fortune? finb 
©ie mit 3$rem ©lutfe au«gef6$nt? ifi 3&nen ba« 
@Iucf giinfiiger? he cannot be reconciled with 
segars, er fann (Sigarrcn nidjt verrragen. 

/ quickly silenced that monitor by two or 
three specious reasons, which served to satis- 
fy and reconcile me to myse\f. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

The look of the house, and of eveiy thing 
about it, as we drew nearer, soon recon- 
ciled me to the disaster. 

(Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 
And now 1 trust , this matter is ended , we 
will do something ere the night is older to 
reconcile him t o the match. 

(W. Scott's fienilworth.) 
To reconcile me with despair 
Thine image and my tears are left. 

(Byron's Poems.) 
His ( Cicero's ) industry was incredible, 
beyond the example , or even the conception 
of our days; this was the secret by which he 
performed such wonders , and reconciled 
perpetual study with perpetual affairs. 

(Jtfiddleton's Cicero.) 

Record , *. ©erjeidjnifj , 0iegifter , Labette ; 
Sagebud); 2lrd)h? ; JCofument, Urfunbe, an* 
tbentifdje* 3eugnifj. 

(3D?it of, on, out, upon.) 

The records of time left us many instances 
of it, bie fflefd>id?te «5$ronif) $at un« mele JBeU 
fpiele baioen binterlaffen ; I have seen the records 
o/the Tower, id) Ijabe bie im loiter anfbewaljrs 
ten 5lrdH?e gcfet}en ; the court of records is now 
in this palace, tie Aanictlei (bad iRegifttaturamt) 
ift jetjt in biefem aSalafte; this is worthy of 
record, bie* werbient serjeiefinet ju toerben , bie« 
ift ber ©rinnerung mertl) ; I conjectured from 
the facts on (upon) record, what I have staled, 
id) mutf/mafite au8 ben gefd)id)t(i(ben 3:^atfad)en 
bag, wa9 id) Jsorgetragen (angegeben) bate ; His 
on (upon) record, ti ift (regiftrirt , in ber ©es 
fcbidjte aufge$eid)net, emdt)nt, mir lefen, baf— ; 
it is out of record, man fann e* nidjt burd) Ur* 
funben bemeifen. 

At the same time, it is not every record 
of facts, however true, that is entitled to the 
name of history. (Blair's Lectures.) 
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To relate my various adventures , during 
this short voyage, would only detain me from 
events, far, far more worthy of r eeora. 

(Th. Moore* s Epicurean.) 

The reign of Ferdinand may be considered 
as having laid the foundation of the power of 
the Spanish monarchy; and he may justly be 
regarded, if not as one of the greatest, as 
one of the most fortunate sovereigns on his- 
torical record. (Roscoe's L ije of Leo X.) 

There are numerous examples of this kind 
on r e cor d. (J. Abercrombie's Inquiries. ) 

Jnd though knights-errant, as some think, 

Of old did neither eat nor drink, 

Because when through deserts vast, 

And regions desolate they past, 

Where belly-timber above ground, 

Or under, was not to be found, 

Unless they graz'd, there's not one word 

Of their provision o n re cord : 

Which made some confidently write, 

They had no stomachs but to fight. 

' Tis false -. {butler's Hudribras.) 

Recourse, *. JRutffatl ; ffitebtr&olitngj 3u* 
fludjt; 3ugang, 3uttitt ; 2lnfptud) auf @d>acs 
loSbaltung. 

(3Rit to.) 

I bad recourse to this friendly gentleman, 
id: toanbte mid; an bteftn liebrctcbcn <§rrm ; I 
bad recourse to the protection of our ambas- 
sador, id) na$m meine 3ufiud)t j U bem ©djufce 
unfetet (Befanbrcn. 

Solyman, whose passion, this difficulty, as 
well as the affected delicacy which gave rise 
to it, heightened and in/famed, had re course 
immediately t o the Mufti Tor his direction. 

{Robertson's Charles 

For accurate thinking and enlarged ideas, 
in several parts of Philosophy , to the Moderns 
we ought chiefly to have recourse. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

The man of public spirit has recourse 
to it {retreat), in order to form plans for 
general good. (Blair's Sermons.) 

Vet thus far we must justify Alexius , that, 
humble as were the expedients he had r e - 
course to, they weie more useful to his 
empire than the measures of a more proud and 
high spirited prince might have proved in 
the same circumstances. 

(W. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

ReceTer, v. a. et n. toitbet befommtn, toiebet 
trbaltcn ; rottbei gtfunb madjcn , fctilen ; trie* 
bet einbtingen, toiebet out madjtn, etftfcen; 
befteien ; fid) etbolen : erretdjen. 

(Wit from, of, out -of, to.) 

He recovered himself from bis fright, cr ets 
$o(te fid) von feintm ©d>rtrfen ; he could not 
recover the queen of her sickness , er fonnte 
bit flonigin nidjt won ibrtt tfmnf&eit btilen ; I 
hope to recover of (from ) my disease , id) 
boffe, mid) son mtinet Jlranfbeit toitber ju etbos 
ten ; I am not yet recovered of my loss , id) 
babe meinen 9?erluft nodi ntdit eingebradu ; the 
physician recovered her out of a swoon , bet 
»tjt btadjte fie au« bet Dfcnmacbt rcieber ju fid) ; 



I will recover you out of his snares , id) mitt 
€>ie ans fcinen SaUftriden befteien ; I shall re- 
cover it to your memory at another time , id) 
wetbe €ie \n einrt anbcrn 3eit baran etinnetn. 

91 n m. Recover arms ! ©eroebr bod) ! (milit. 
term.) To recover a bare, einen £afen toiebet 
auftreiben. 
But yet she lived — and all too soon 
Recovered fr om that death-like swoon. 

(Byron's Parisina.) 

I had been detained, in the course of a 
journey, by a slight indisposition, from 
which I was recovering. 

(W. Irving' sBraccbridge Hall.) 
When she had a little recovered herself 
fr om the serious anger she was in , she re- 
plied in the following manner. 

{Steele's Works.) 
But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show'd the ro&ues they lied; 
The man r e co v er'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

(Goldsmith's t'icar.) 

Recur, v. n. toiebet femmen , jutud fommeit, 
3uflud)t nebmen. 

(9JJit in, on, to.) 

II will recur M (on) my memory, tt toitb mit 
toiebet etnfallen ; we shall recur in conversation 
to it, wit toetben fan ©cfprfidje toiebet batauf 
fomtnen ; it recurs to my mind as often as I see 
you, fo oft id) ©ie fe&e , fcmmt tt mir roiebtt 
in« ©etddjtnifi; we recurred to his equity, »tit 
nabmen ju fcintt llnjjarteilidjfett 3uflud)t. 
Redound, v. n. gntutf fliejicn — fallen — feb> 

ten ; gereicben ; entfotingtu ; crfolgen ; im lies 

berflufft oor&anben fein. 

(SMit on, to,) 

The evil redounds on its author, bad Soft 
fdllt auf beh lltbebet Juriirf ; it does not re- 
dound to the honor of the prince , tt gt rctcbt 
bent gitrflen nid)t jutGbre; from his care of 
our commerce great riches redounded to us, 
e« entfprangtn un« grofjt JReidjtbumer au« feinet 
©oigfalt fur unfern $anbtl» 

The evil, soon 
Driv'nback, redounded, as a flood, on 

those 

From whom it sprung. 

{Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Reduce, v. a. guriid btingen — fubten; btingen, 
oerfefcen ; oetmtnbtrn, berabfefctn \ untetjodjen ; 
tjerronnbeln ; in Orbnung, in .Rlafjen btingen. 
OHit to.) 

To what am 1 reduced! tropin if! tt mit mit 

Refommen ! his wife reduced him to beggary, 
:ine fctau btad)te iljn an ben ©fttelfiab ; the 
number of tbe English in India was reduced 
from thousands to hundreds, bit 3abl btr (£ng* 
lanber in 3nbien fd)moIj »on Sauftnben auf ^uns 
berte jufammen; the village was reduced to 
ashes, ba« £orf totirbe eingtafdiert; the stone 
is now reduced to powder , bet ©tein ift jefct in 
5}tiloef \)trn>anbtlt ; every thing is reduced to 
order, bit Orbnung ift ubttall Ijergeftellt; let us 
reduce this theory to practice , btingen nut 
biefe 5b. t ot it in 3lu«ubung ; wc must reduce it 
to roles, nur mitjftH tt tintet Dtegtln btingen. 
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The death of her lover had no effect on her 
inhuman parent : he was only the more earnest 
for her marriage with the man he had pro- 
vided for her; and what between her despair 
at the death of the one , and her aversion to 
the other, the poor young lady was reduced 
t o the condition you see her in. 

{Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

If, therefore, Alexius Comnenus was, dur- 
ing his anxious seat upon the throne of the 
East., reduced to use a base and truckling 
course of policy, his expedients were the dis- 
grace of the age. rather than his own. 

(IF. Scott's Robert.) 

Sir William , still more worldly-minded 
than he was timid, was reduced to despair 
by the loss by which he was threatened. 

(IF. Scott's Bride.) 

I was now reduced to a much higher de- 
gree of distress than before. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I did not think to see another (day), 
My mom en ts seem'd reduced to few. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Mountains of gold were in a few moments 
reduced to nothing. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

It can hardly be reduced to rules. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Ref er, v. a. et n. veroeifen, uadjtretfen ; uber* 
lajTm, ubergeben, anvertrauen ; brjie&tn; fid) 
btjie^en ; fid) berufen, «« anfommen (affen. 

(mt to.) 

It was referred to the King, ti ttutfce an ben 
£onig r>em?it[m ; ^he refers all to himsi'lf, ct bes 
jiebttllUcf! aur fld> felbji ; I refer it to your judg- 
ment, id) uberlaffe e* 3 v rem Urtl?cUe ; this re- 
fers to a well known fact , biefta bejiebt fid) auf 
eine fe$r befannte Ibalfacbe ; what does it refer 
to? mcrauf bejteljt tt fid) ? 

Their uniforms (Alexander of Russia , Fre- 
deric William III. of Prussia) are very be- 
coming, but rather short in the skirts ; and 
their conversation is a catechism , for which 
and the answers I refer you t o those who 
have heard it. (Byron's Letters.) 

My wife referred her to all the neigh- 
bours for a character. (Goldsmiths Ficar.) 

Instead of referring to the supposed 
physical source of their dispositions , we as- 
sign their inducements to a determinate 
conduct. (Ferguson's History.) 

There seemed indeed something applicable 
to both sides in this letter, and its censures 
might as well be referred to those to whom 
it was written, as to us. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Reference, *. JBetmeifiing , Siadjweifung; 
£rf)it6«fprud> ; ©ejitg, ©ejiefcung; fflerweU 
fung an tin anberes ©ctidjt. 

(SRit for, of, to.) 
Your letter contained no reference for pay- 
ment , 3$t 89rief ent&ielt feint Olacbroeifung jut 
33«jnfe(ung ; I don't see any marks of reference 
(typ. term), id) ftfce felnc 3«id)tn jum $in* 



beuttn auf 91oten ; I coald not Bod any refer- 
ence to your case, id) fonnte feint Sejieijuiig 
auf 3t)rc Sadie finben; he is not hlamable in 
reference to that , er iff in 9lnfe&ung beffen nidjt 
ju tabeln; I know all the references to the 
chancery , id) fenne atte bit 33erteeifungen an bie 
JtanjeUei. 

The nation itself presupposes a naturally 
civil and political state of mankind, and has 
r efe rence to that particular part of so- 
ciety to which we owe our chief advantages 
as men, and rational creatures. 

(Shaftsbury's Reflections.) 

Refine, v. a. etn. reinigen, lauttrn, t>erfet* 
nem ; fid> cerfeinern , fid) »er«btln ; gruMn, 
f liigeln ; &ein$eiten affectiren. 

(9Wit on.) 

He has refined on this author , tt t)at bicfen 
'ilutor veroollfoinmnet (tetfeinett, eclcitttert); 
he refined on my pain, ec ttrgroSttte ntcintn 
©cbmerj, er funfleftc an meinon t&djmerje. 

Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
His rage, r efini n g on my pain, 
Sent me forth to the wilderness, 
Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 
To pass the desert to a throne, — 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Reflect, v. a. et n. jururf roerfen'} jurutf fal* 
len ; tvieberftrab^en ; jururt benfen, nacbbenftn, 
aufmcrffam ubcrlegen, erojagen, iHtirffidjt nebs 
men; fid) narbtbeilig auf em, anfrielcn, tabelri; 
©djanbe bringen, ttrune&reiu 

(9T2U on, upon.) 
1 reflect with infinite pleasure on his gener- 
ous behaviour, id) benfe mit unenblicbem fBers 
giu'iaen an fein ebelmutfcjgee 33etragen jurud ; I 
shall reflect on what you are saying, id) trerte 
fiber bii«, wa« <Bie fagen, nacbbenfen; it reflects 
honor on him, tt madjt ibm ©bre ; 1 know why 
you reflected on him , id) tueip , warura <3te auf 
ibn fHcbelten , ibn tabtlten ; let us reflect upon 
ourselves, geben ttir in vine ; the mischief shall 
reflect upon us, ba« UnBeil t»irb auf un* jururf* 
fallen ; in every thing we ought to reflect upon 
its end, bei Jeter ©adje follttn roir auf ben Hu«* 
gang frben. 

As o'er the cold sepulcral stone 
Some name arrests the passer-by : 
Thus when thou view'st this page alone., 
Mrry mine attract thy pensive eye! 
And when by thee that name is read, 
Perchance in some succeeding year, 
R efl e c t o 7i me as o n the Scad, 
And think my heart is buried here. 

(Byron's Poems.) 
[Written in an Album 1809.] 

Reflect 
On my paternal fondness. 

(Glover's Leonidas.) 

'Twas nothing, but that she could not bear 
to hear Charles reflected on, notwith- 
standing their difference. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

fP* do not enough consider our physical 
state as the cause of much of our moral — we 
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do not r e fleet enough upon our outward 
selves : — what changes have been produced 
in our minds by some external cause — an 
accident — an illness ! {Bulwer's Student.) 

But it is with characters as with pictures; 
we cannot judge well of a single part, without 
surveying the whole; since the perfection of 
each depends on its proportion and relation 
to the rest; while, in viewing them all to- 
gether, they mutually r eflec t an additional 
grace upon each other. 

{Middleton's Cicero.) 

Refrain, v. a. et n. lurti (flatten, j4$men; 
firf> tnfyaUen , ft* jurfityaltftt ; ft* mSjiigen, 
j*onen, unterlaffen, metben. 

fflitfrom.) 

I could not refrain him frojn it, i* fonnte 
i&n bacon ni*tab$alten ; refrain from courtiers, 
gieb $>iib mit .ijcfiingen ni*t ab ; refrain from 
doing evil, Bute Di* , iBcfe* ju tfcun ; 1 could 
not refrain from tears, t* fonnte mi* ni*t bet 
<E$rdnen ent v alten. 

* She was greeted with an universal murmur 
of applause, in which even the ladies could 
not refrain themselves from joining. 

{IP. Scotfs Bride.) 

Regard, s. 93lid\ Hnblitf; flnfefcen; SBteU 
a*tung 9lufmerffamleit, Wufmerfen, SBerra*s 
rung ; HAtung, <S$rfur*t; 9lu«jei*nung ; 33es 
ju&unft, $ucfu*t. 

(2Rtt for, in-of-to, to, with-to.) 

You know my regard for him , ©te ttiffen, 
tt)ie i* i&n a*te ; I did it in regard { of) to 



axis of vision in directing the two eyes to 
the object. {John Abercrombie's Inquiries.) 

But Elizabeth paid little regard to the 
inclinations of the one or the sentiments of 
the other. {Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

I will only say for the honour of dogs, that 
the two most ancient and esteemable books, 
sacred and profane, extant {vix. the Scripture 
and Homer) have shewn a particular regard 
to these animals. {Pope's Letters.) 

Regardless, adj. unaufmerffam , unbefum* 
mert, forglo«, na*lafftg; unbea*tet, vtx* 
a*tet. 

(0)1 it of.) 

Napoleon's warriors were regardless of their 
lives, <Rapoleon6 ©olbaten aAtercn ib> ?eben 
ni*t ; he not regardless of my admonitions, 
f*(age nteine 2Barnungen ui*t in ben 2Binb; 
a Frenchman is regardless of the past and 
future , ein Sranjofe Ubt in ben !Xag tyinein ; be 
not regardless of what you speak , $abe 2l*t 
auf bae, wae 3>u fpri*ft. 

By this indecent act she {Elisabeth) proved 
that she was become regardless of her 
character, and callous to every sense of 
shame. {Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Then deem no more, 
That of thy love regardless, or thy 

tears, 

I rush, uncaWd to death. 

{Glover's Leonidas.) 

He was made a prisoner by the neigh- 
bouring peasants, who regardless of his 
entreaties to put him to death, brought him 



>ur sister, whom I esteem , i* tbat et ftegen to Florence, and delivered 



him 



(in Slnfebung , in «etra*t) 3$rer @*mefter, bie 
i* f*a^e; he had (paid) no regard to my ad- 
vice, er berudft*tiate tneinen $at$ nt*t; he 
acted without any regard to justice, er r.utbclte 
obne 9tuo?fi*t auf SBtfliflfeit , fflereAtigfeit; he 
has no regard to any thins but his dear self, 
er berud!fi*tigt nur fein ttertpr* 3* ; it was not 
so with regard to his administration , ni*t fo 
war e< in fcinfi*t (in JRu<ffi*t, im JBetreff, rutfs 
fi*tli*) auf feine JBerwaltung. 

You must not — no, you shall not — for, 
though I have the greatest regard for Lady 
Teazle — . {Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Rokcby's lords had fair regard 
For the harp, and for the bard. 

(IP. Scott's Poet. H'orks.) 

I have often taken the liberty to differ in 
opinion with you, in regard to these two 
young men. 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

There is not an instance, says Cicero, of a 
man's exerting himself ever with praise and 
virtue in the dangers of his country, who was 
not drawn to it by the hopes of glory , and a 
regard to posterity. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

In regard to certain small distances, 
however, there is a power of judging by sight 
alone; and it appears to arise out of the 
degree of inclination which is given to the 



to the 



magistrates. (Roscoe's Lorenzo de' V edict.) 

They {savages) follow blindly the impulse 
of the appetite which they feel, but are en- 
tirely regardless of distant consequences, 
and even of those removed in the least degree 
from immediate apprehension. 

{Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Regret , *. Sebauern , fRtut ; Seibtvefen, 
©Amerj , ®ram , .Rummer. 

(2)fit/or.) 

He never felt any regret for the loss of his 
friend*, ber JBerluft feine« greunbeS b,at t$n nie 
gef*merjt. 

If evil chance him, the last moment of your 
life would be embittered with regret for 
denying that which I ask of you. 

{If / . Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

And 4 cloud settled on his brow, to the sur- 
prise of his peers, who seldom saw him evince 
the slightest token of regret for an adopted 
resolution. (IP. Scott's Q. Durward.) 

Reign, v. n. regteren, b>rrf*en, »or$errf*en, 
uberwiegen ; 3Jia*t gewinnen. 

(5ftit in, over.) 
The influenza reigned in summer, bie 3n= 
fftienja war im ©ommer »orb>rrf*enb ; dissa- 
tisfaction reigns in the count ry, Unjufriebentyeit 
$err»*t im Sanbe; Louis Philip reigns over 
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France since 1830, iowi 3J$IHM> regiert %ranU 
tftd) feit 1830; be reigns over his passions, 
cr beberrfdjt feitu Seibenfcbaften. 

(*aee debates in Warsaw's diet) 
He reigned in most unseemly quiet. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

The tranquillity which had now for some 
years reigned in Italy, had introduced 
into that country an abundance, a luxury, 
and a refinement , almost unexampled in the 
annals of mankind. 

(Roscoe's Life of Leo X.) 

Next morning the same solitude and silence 
reigned in the camp, 

(nober (son's Charles f.) 

He (Solyman) was jealous of his authority, 
sudden as well as furious in his anger, and 
susceptible of all that rage of love, which 
reigns in the East, and often produces 
the wildest and most tragical effects. 

(Robertson"'* Charles V.) 

He {the Inca) began with observing, that 
he was lord of the dominions over which he 
reigned by hereditary succession. 

(Robertsoifs Hist, of America.) 

But oilmen are not born to reign, 
Or o'er their passions , or as you 
Thus o y er themselves and nations too. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Rejoice, v. n. et a. fid) freuen, triumto^iren; 
etfreuen , $r«ube get»d&ren. 

(OMt at, in, to.) 

I rejoiced at seeing him again , id) freuete 
mid) , ibn wieber ju fcben ; I rejoice in ihe re- 
union of my family , id) freuc mid) fiber bit 2Bie= 
berveretntgung meiner ftcnnilte ; I rejoice to see 
you more composed, id) freue mid), ©ie ru&iger 
ju feben. 

Rejoiced at my rescue from that peril- 
ous flood , though I knew not whither this 
stairway led , / promptly ascended the steps. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

And in the morning let me rise 
Rej oicing in thy love. 

(I. Watt's Poems.) 

His wife had been for some years in declin- 
ing health , and had barely tune to fold her 
son to her bosom, and rejoice in the re- 
union of her family, before the revolution 
burst forth. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Though kings, rejoicing in their late 

escape 

From chains, would gladly be their ty- 
rant's ape; 

How must he* smile, and turn to yon lone 

grave, 

The proudest sea-mark that o'er tops the 

wave ! 

* Napoleon. (Byron's Age of Bronte.) 

Relapse, v. n. jurudfaUen, cinrn SHudfaU be* 

fommcn ; verfallcn in — . 

(SDlit into.) 

I relapsed into my former sickness, id) be* 
fam tinen WudraU ; be will relapse into vice, 



cr toirb toicber (afier&aft tverben; he relapsed 
into bis error, er perfiel wieber in feinen 3rr« 
tbum. 

He adopted this measure that Lucy might 
have as little time as possible to recede , or 
relapse into intractability. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

The sun shone through the row of windows 
on her as she passed along , and she seemed 
to beam out each time into brightness , and 
relapse into shade, until the door at the 
bottom of the gallery closed after her. 

(fr. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

When his paroxysm had subsided, and he 
had relapsed into moody silence, I re- 
sumed the subject gently , and urged him to 
break his situation at once to his wife. 

(W. Irving's Sketch Book.) 



Relate, v. a. et n. bericbten, crjdbfen; sets 
toanbt marten; fid) bejieben auf — ; gcboicn 
ju«lwa«} oenuanbt fein, angeboten, betreffen. 
(OWit to.) 

j Give me soon an account of all that relates 
| to my father , geben §ie mir balb 9}ad)rid>t von 
j aflem, mat mcinen 93ater angebt ; this relates to 
(my proposal, bie* bat iBejua, auf mcinen 93or= 

feblag; are you related to him? finb @ie mit 

ibm veroanbt? 

He most respectfully demanded if I was 
related to the great Primrose. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Why, Sir, this Mr. Stanley, whom I was 
speaking of, is nearly related to them by 
their mother. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Pray, give me a particular and true ac- 
count of all this : for I am not indifferent as 
to any one thing that relates to you. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Her legends began to relate to the for- 
tunes of the Ravenswood family. 

(W. ScotCs Bride.) 

Release, v. a. enttaffen, lef geben, befreien, 
fret geben, — f»red)en, — (affen; aufgeben, 
fabren laffen. 

(SNU/rom.) 

I was released from prison , id) WOTbe ou0 
bem ©efangniffe entlajfcn; the pope released 
him from his oath , toer $apft entliefi ibn feint* 
(iittt ; I caouot release you from your pro- 
mise , id) fann @ie 3bre« iBerfyredjen* nidjt ents 
binben. 

/ gazed, and gazed, until I knew 
No vision it could be, — — 
But that I lii'efl, and was released 
From adding to the vulture's feast. 

(Byron s Mazeppa.) 

It will release me for ever from an 
ungrateful service, for it is my firm and 
unalterable determination never again to set 
my foot on board a king's ship. 

(Southey's Life of Netson.) 

Relief, s. &rfetd)teruiig, <D{i(berung, Stnterung ; 
-Sulfe; Untcrftu&ung ber 9Umen j 2lbbulf«> 
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<ffntfa$; StMofuna ( ©djilbroadje ) ; 2l&weeb> 
felung ; er&abene 2lrbeit, <&cn>orfte$en, <$ebung, 
SlbfUd), Jtontraft. 

(Wlitfrom, to.) 

This medicine gives relief from pain , btefc 
Srjenei linbcrt bie @djmera,en; ihe liltle rest 
gave some re/i>/ lo my pain, tie n'cnige £Ru$e 
linberte mtintn (Sdjmerj em taenia ; he afforded 
some relief to the necessitous of this town, ec 
rciebte ben IDutftigen biefer ©tabt etnige Unter* 
fiugung. 

How would my heart in death desire 
It e I ieffr o m fortune's hard controul f 

Did not thy arms 

And infant charms 
To earth enehain my anxious soul I 

(W. Hayley's Poems.) 

The knowledge of the presence of his son 
was no little relief to the father. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Happily there is sympathy with virtue, as 
well as contagion in vice. Without this r e- 
liefto the downward tendency of human 
there would be little hope that the 



Remedy 

(SKit of with.) 



His bearing as well as his publications relish 
of pedantry, fein HeupereS feropfct ali feine 
©cfiriften febmecfen nacb '8d)ul["i\cr»ferei ; no meal 
relishes with me , mir fehmetft fc in (Sffen ; my 
views of policy did not relish with him, menu 
Bnfidjten in $inRdjt auf 4 4iolitif Batten feinen 
Setfatt niebt. 

Reluctance, Reluctsmcy, s. SBiberfefcen, 
SBiberfhreben , 2Biterftanb , 2Biber»ille. 

(9Kit against, to, with.) 
I could not surmount my reluctance lo (against) 
this man, id) fonnte meinen 2Bibern?illen gegen 
biefen SRann ni*t uberttinben 5 he did it with 
reluctance, er tb>t c# mit SBtberroillen ; advice 
is sometimes received with reluctance, 9lat1) 
roirb jtimeilen mit SBifcernnllcn emfcfangen. 

Besides uresolution, there was in Elisabeth 
another quality , equally , perhaps more, 
mortifying to her counsellors and favourites ; 
her care to improve her revenue, her re- 
luctance to part with her money. 

(Lmgard's Hist, of Engl.) 

wishes of the wise and good, for the gradual Rely, v. n. fid) »erfafien , bauen auf — , ©er* 



extension of the reign of justice and philan- 
thropy, would ever be realized. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Relish , *. ©eidjmacf, ffiotfdjmacf; Sufi, 
2Bo$lgefa(len, Sfieigung. 

(SRii/or, of.) 

He is disgusted with the world and has 00 
relish for society , bit 2Belt ift ibm jutuiber, 
unb ec |at fein 9Bo&lgefaUen an ber CBcfelltcbaft ; 
the prince affected a relish for learning, ber 
Spring ftcllre fid), ait cb er <&t\<bmad an ©eleb^ 
famfeit $atte; he has not even a relish for (of) 
books, tr finbet merit einmal 28o&lgcfaIleii an 
SJu&ern ; he has a relish for epigrams, er finbet 
Qefcbmacf an @inngebid)ten : he has a particular 
relish for (of) horses , er finbet ein cefenbere* 
©ergnugen an $fecben ; a relish for sedition is 
still lo De Tonnd in France , cine Diet gun cj jur 
(Smpflrung 1 ft nod) immer ingranfetieb juftntcu; 
though old he has still a strong relish for 
worldly pleasures, obgteid) er alt ifl, fc* b,at er 
immer nod) ein ftavfca 3Q3obJgefaUen an rocltlicben 
Sergntigungen. 

The light had now risen, and his (Michcl- 
agnolo's) young and ardent mind, convers- 
ant with the finest forms of antiquity, imbibed 
at its source, a relish for their excellence. 
( fio scar's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

There must be some who, wanting a r el- 
is h for refined pleasures, pretend to despise 
what they are incapable of tasting. 

(Goldsmith's She stoops to conquer.) 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them; but abound 
In the division of each several crime, 
Acting it many ways. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Relish, v. n. fdjmecfen, einen OSefcbmacf Ijaben j 
gut fdjmecfen; 93ergnugen terutfacben; ®e* 
fd? mad woran finben. 



trauen fefcen in — , Dertrauen. 

(5Hit on, upon.) 

I rely on the mercy of God , id) uertraue auf 
bie ®na*e ©otte« ; could I rely on him ? fonnte 
ieb auf ibn bauen ? ho is not a man to be relied 
on , auf i&n fann man fid) nicbt tterlafjen ; I 
relied on his promise, id) tjcrliejj mid) auf fein 
93erfpred)en. 

It is London alone 0 n which he must rely 
for this calculation. 

( Th. Sprat's Observations.) 

Where a happy system of nations is formed, 
they do not rely for the continuance of their 
separate names, and for that of their political 
independence , on the barriers erected by 
nature. (Ferguson's History.) 

The lawyer swears (you may rely on' t) 
He never squeez'd a needy client ; 
And this he makes his constant rule ; 
For which his brethren call him fool. 

(Swift's Poems.) 

And blest for ever is she who relied 
Upon Erin's honour, and Erin's pride. 

( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Remedy, s. £eilmittel , 2frjenei; SRittel, 
$ulf«mittel , ®egenmittel ; £ulfe ; cant, etnc 
©uinee. 

(SWit against, for, to. 
It is a good remedy for consumption , e6 ift 
ein gutcl SHittel miner bie Scbmintfnrbt ; our 
physicians are amply provided with remedies 
for (against, to) any disorder though a man bo 
past remedy, unfere derate finb reicbltd) mit 
■fceilmitteln wiber jebe Jlranfbeitx»erfe^en, obgleid* 
matt unfceilbar fei; a temperance society is 
indeed an indifferent remedy for (against, to) in- 
temperance, ein aWapigfeitecerein ift in ber Tbar 
fein fonbeclidie* ©iittel tciber llnmdjiigfeit ; what 
is yourr«n«/y to cure his folly ? n>eld)e« 5Kit- 
te( haben @ie, feine Sborbcit ju beUen? 
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The second project I shall mention, was his 
sovereign remedy for the worms , espe- 
cially (hose in the spleen. 

(Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

Remind, v. a. erinnern, ju ®cmut£e fubren. 

(JWit of.) 

He reminds me continually o/his birth , er 
erinnert mi* forttudbrenb an feine ©eburt ; the 
fate of Napoleon may remind conquerors of 
the vicissitudes of fortune, bat ©djifffal Slajjo* 
itvni mag Groberer an ben SBecbfcl be« ©liidee 
erinnern ; be sure to remind me 0/ it, evinnetn 
@ie mid) ja baran. 

TAeir »<wa/ psalmody reminds our Major 
of the race of Dunbar. 

(fF. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes : 
That very cheat had cheered me then I 
Although detected, welcome still. 
Reminding me, through every ill, 

0 f the abodes of men. (Byron's Mascppa.) 

Ah ! could he tear himself from a spot 
where morning and night he could see afar, 
amidst the valley , the roof that sheltered 
Leoline, and on which every copse, every 
turf, reminded him of former days? 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

1 reminded him, not without blushing, 
of my having no money. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Repent, v. n. et a. reurn , bereuen , fidj reuen 
laffen, Dleue empfinben, 2Bufte t^un. 

(SMit of) 

She repented of her vow, fie bereuete i$r ®e* 
lu&be ; he repented of his sins, tx bereuete feine 
©unben ; I shall never repent of my conduct, 
id) tterbe nie mein 33etragen bereuen ; he did not 
repent of his follies, er bereuete feine $$or$eUen 
nidjt; I repent of ii, tt reuet mid) ; he repented 
(himself) o/what be had done, er bereuete, rca< 
tx getban fyattt. 

0, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

/ had found leisure to look into my follies, 
and to repent of them. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I felt how dearly this praise had been 
earned, and already almost repented of 
having deserved it. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

He seemed not at all to repent of what 
he had done, and gave me reason to fear, he 
would soon make a second attempt of the 
like hon ible kind. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Repine, v. n. $erbru§ emtfinben, miffcers 
gnugt , unroidig fein , murren ; neiben , benet* 
ben, mifaflnnen ; fief) etn>a« gereuen laffen, fid) 
grdmen uber — . 

(SNit against, at.) 
1 do not repine at my fate , id) bin uber metn 
©cbtdfal nidjt mifrergnugt ; he repined at the 



success of my undertaking, ct beneibete ten 
gtudliojen Bortgang meiner Untentefjmimg ; he 
repines at (against) every thing, <r murrt uber 
2IUe«. 

if you repine at partial fate, 
Instruct me what could mend your state. 

(Gay's Fables.) 
Instead of repining at one affliction, 
you will admire so many blessings as you 
have received at the hand of God. 

{W. Temple's Letters.) 

Has she then repined at the change ? 

(W. Jrving's Sketch Book.) 

Reply , v. n. anrmorten , eroiebern ; Mnttocrt 
ertbtilen. 

(SWU to.) 

[Answer, reply, rejoinder, response, tttrgL 
tncin ^ciMiiMiym. 'jpcinttBSrtexb. p. 2Q.\ 

I had nothing to reply to it , id) $atte md)t< 
bagegen cmjumenben ; he replied to me that he 
is greatly delighted with your poem , er ants 
mortcte mir, baf er »i«l ajtrqniujen an 3&rtm 
©tbidjte finbet. 

To whom with healing words Adam 
reply^d. (Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

To this my girl replied, that she should 
have no objection, if she could do it with 
honour. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

You might reply with courtesy, to what 
I ask'd in kindness. (Byrows fVerner.) 

Repose, v. a. et n. jar SRube legen; fefcen, 
lebnen, legen; fein ^tttrauen fc&cn , fid) »ti« 
laffen. 

(SRit in, on.) 

I reposed my trust in him, id? ftfcte metn JDers 
trauen auf ibn; you may repose on his fuiih, 
©ie fonnen ftd> auf fein abort toerlaffen. 

Represent , v. a. batflelTen ; ocrfiellen ; auf* 
fubren; fcfjilbern. 

mit to.) 

It is as you have represented it to me, ci ift 
fo, mie ©ie mir tt DorgeflelU b>ben. 

/represent you 1 0 myself deep in study, 
id drinking large draughts of tntellectual 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

Reproach, v. a. *orh?erfen, worrueTen, rabeln ; 
fdjmaben. 

(2Rit/or, with.) 

Shall I reproach him for ibis fault? foil tdj 
tym biefen Sebfer vormerfen? onr consciences 
reproach us for our weaknesses , unfet ®e= 
wtflen n>irft une unfere ©djroddjtn »or ; he may 
be reproached with negligence, man fann ibn 
ber 9tadj(dfftgfeit bcfcbulbigen ; he cannot be 
reproached with (for) ovarice, man fann tbm 
ntd)t ®ei$ torruden ; I must reproach you with 
having done mischief, id) muji 3bnen oertoerfen, 
bap ©ie Unveil gtftiftet $aben. 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence. (Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

And you shall no longer reproach me 
with not giving you an independent settle- 
ment. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
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Reprove, v. a. tabeln, rugen, veraeifen; 
fdjetten; mtberlegen; torwetfen; bejtdjtigen. 
(SWit of.) 

He reproved me of sentimentality, erroarf 
nttr <Sn«>jinbelei loot ; yonr master reproved you 
o/laziness, 3>ein $ttt tabelte Did) roegen ©etnet 
Jlrdgbeit. 

Repugnant, ar//'. nnbcrftrebenb ; gutuiber, enU 
fltgen, ttjiterfprccfcfiib. 

(2JKt to.) 

This is repugnant to our religion , ties' ifi 
unfercr {Religion juroiber; his actions are re- 
pugnant to justice, feint -fcanbtungen fuib ber 
®ered>tigfett entgegen. 

There is no measure more rep ugnan t to 
the design and feelings of Bonaparte than 
Catholic emancipation. 

(Byron'' s Parliam. Speeches.) 

Nay , we find that several females have 
distinguished themselves in those sects of 
philosophy which seem almost repugnant 
to their natures. (Addison's Works.) 

These conditions are, however, very re- 
pugnant to the maxims of the ancient 
Germans, who delighted in mutual presents; 
but without either imposing, or accepting the 
weight of obligations. (Gibbon's History.) 

The exorbitant jurisdiction of 



th, 



ICSl- 



astical courts were founded on maxims r e - 
p ugnan t to justice. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Scotland.) 

s. Sittc, ®efud) ; SKnfefctn, 2ld)tung, 



SRuf. 

(SRit at, in.) 

I have done it at the request of your friend, 
id) $abe el auf bte 33itte 3$re« ftreunbeft get & an ; 
virtue is seldom in request at courts , Uugenb 
toirb felten an «§ofen gefudjt; this book is in 
great request, btefef J8nd) toirb fe&r gefutbt; 
these goods are in great request, biefe SBaaren 
werben fe$r gefudjt. 

Lucy blushed, disclaimed any inference 
respecting her own choice being inferred 
from her selection of a song, and readily 
laid aside her instrument at her fathers 
request that she would attend him in his 
walk. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

The next day I had the satisfaction of 
finding my daughters, a t their own request, 
employed in cutting up their trains into Sun- 
day waistcoats for Dick and Bill. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

But since you will now be so much better 
employed, when you think of the world, give 
it one lash the more at my request. 

(Swift's Letters.) 

Requisite, adj. erforbetttd), not&menbig> 
(mt for, to.) 

Has be the qualities requisite for (to) such 
a task? beftyt er bte Gtgenf (barren, bie cine folc&e 
Slrbeit not&mcnbig ntad)t? little is requisite to 
make him bappy , c6 erforbert wenig , um ifcn 
glurfltdj ju marfftn. 



/ went on shore, obtained the money for 
my bill, hastened to a tailor, and with his 
exertions , and other fitting-out people , pro- 
cured all that was requisite for the out- 
ward appearance of a gentleman. 

(Marry at's Jac. Faithful.) 

His nose possessed, in an eminent manner, 
all the requisites for smelling. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

The decree issued by the senate against the 
conspirators, did not exceed that just measure 
of severity, which was requisite for the 
support of government, and was dictated 
neither by the violence of resentment , nor 
the rancour of revenge. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 

For both kinds of discovery then , the lo- 
gical, as well as the physical, certain opera- 
tions are requisite, beyond those which 
can fairly be comprehended under the strict 
sense of the word „Reasoning." 

(fVhately's Logic.) 

Therefore the room where company meet 
who practise this art, is full of all things 
ready at hand, requisite to furnish matter 
of this kind of artificial converse. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

Rescue, v. a. befreien, retten ; wieber ettangen. 
(SDiit/rom.) 
His wiTe rescued him from prison, feinc &rau 
befretete ibn au6 bent ©tfdngniffe; he rescued 
me from all harm , er etlofte mid} von client 
Uebel ; I rescued the child from the hands of 
his vile guardiau , id) befreiete bat Jtinb au« ben 
<£dnben femes' trudjiofen 9Jormunbt« ; I rescued 
my watch from the hands of the Russians, id) 
jagte ben JNujfen meine It&r ab. 

/ will answer your letter this evening: in 
the mean time , it may be sufficient to say, 
that there was no intention on my part to 
annoy you , but merely to serve Dallas , and 
also to rescue myself fr om a possible im- 
putation that I had other objects than fame 
in writing so frequently. (Byron's Lett.) 

While the pent ocean rising o'er the vile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him 

smile ; 

The slow canal, the yellow blossom' d vale. 
The willow tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescu'd from his reign. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

Resemblance, *. 9eb. nltdjfeit, (JbenbUb. 

(9Wir between, in, to.) 

The resemblance between them in disposition 
is astonishing, bte 9(ebnlid>feit jwifdjen ifinen in 
$infid>t auf ©enuitbsftmimung ill erftaunlid); 
we bear a great resemblance to each other, 
mir baben fe£r met Stebnlinjfeit mtt cinanber. 

The Canadian and the Iroquois bear a 
resemblance to the ancient inhabitants- 
of the middling climates of Europe. 

(Ferguson's Hist.) 

13 
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Yorick, the lively, witty, sensitive, and 
heedless parson , is the well-known personi- 
fication of Sterne himself, and undoubtedly, 
like every portrait of himself, drawn by a 
master of the art, bore a strong resem- 
blance to the original. 

(IF. Scott's Lives.) 

Renerve, s. ftiicfMt, •&int<r$alt ; 93pr6el)alt ; 

Sorraib; Wttbot ; ttuJnab^ne; 3u"itty»ltung, 

JBefdjeibenbeit; ©erftAt. 

(SMit in, on.) 

He has a great quantity of oats in reserve, 
tt bat cine gro&e Onantitat £afer in 53otrntb 
(uorWitbig) ; I shall keep it mi reserve, id) tcerbe 
e* ouf ben 91i'tbfa(l aiiffoaren ; he has always 
pretexts in reserve , tt bat fl«t« iBotwdnbe iin 
•Ipinterbalte ; as soon as he was graduated a 
professor he showed himself much on the re- 
seme (col.), fobalb <r JUroftffor murbe, jetgte tt 
fid} fefcr guriid&alrenb. 

Reside, v. n. forttt>ab>enb , fang* bauernb 
teobntn, fld» aufbalten, feinen ©ifc ober $of 
baben. 

(2»it at, in.) 

He resides at this place in a superb building, 
er roebnt in tiefem Orte in tintm vrad>tia.en <H>t-~ 
bdube ; I » wide at Berlin at my brother's house 
i'jt William Street, id) repine in UScrltn in bem 
£anfe niciiitd Srtibrr* in bee 2Bilbelm«flrafle. 

Francesco, the brother of Guglielmo, had 
for several years resided principally at 
Rome. (Roscoe's Lorenso.) 

Resign, v. a. ©erjtrbt Iciflm, tiieberfegen, abs 
treten, entfagen; firt) ergeben, fid) untttroerfen. 

(9D»ir into, to, up-to.) 
He resigned his revenge into my hands, <r 
ibrrlifg ti mir, ibn ju radien ; he resigned his 
office /o me, cr trat mir feine ©telle ab ; I won't 
resign my right So him , id) n»tll ifcm nitbt meiit 
9{erW abtreten ; he resigned himself to the will 
of Providence , er ergab fid) in fcen2BiUenbtr 
JUorffbung. 

The revenge of her wrongs she resigned 
into the hands of the Almighty. 

{Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

And it was often said, that, if Cromwell 
would have compounded the matter, and have 
given him (Charles II.) a good round pension, 
he might have been induced to resign his 
title to him. (Burnet's History.) 

Mr. Burchell returned her a compliment 
for her intentions, but resigned her up 
t o the chaplain , adding , that he was to go 
that night five miles, being invited to a har- 
vest supper. (Goldsmith's Fiear.) 

And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 
And, it may be, a saint or two, 
As I resigned me to my fate, 
They led me to the castle gate. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Resolve, t». a. et n. anftofen ; gerfegen ; fdimefs I 
gen ; fid) auflofeti ; erfldren ; befdjlttjien ; ftd) 
entfdjliefen, fld> »orntbjn«t. J 



(SWtt into, on, upon.) 
I have resolved this compound into its 6rst 
principles , id) babe biefe SOJaffe in ibre SJeftanb* 
tbritc aufa.fi 6ft ; the moral of this fable resolves 
into a truism , bit (Dioral biefer Sabel gt|t auf 
tine unlaugbare SBabrbeit bjnauft; it resolved 
into matter, tt etterte ; 1 am resolved on pub- 
lishing it, id) babe mir ttorgenominen , tt ju uer* 
offoUlichen; I am resolved on pursuing my 
poiul, id) b>be mid) entfebtrffen , ir.tine ttbfidjt 
ju verfefgen ; I am resolved upon it, id> $abe 
mid) bagit entfcfcloffen. 

It is a wretched aspect of humanity which 
we figure to ourselves, when we would en- 
deavour to resolve the very essence and 
foundation of this generous passion into a 
relation to mere clay and dust, exclusively of 
any thing sensible, intelligent, or moral. 

(Shaftsbury"s Refections.) 

The journey of my daughters to town was 
now resolved upon, Mr. Thornhilt having 
kindly promised to inspect their conduct 
himself, and inform us by letter of their be- 
haviour. (Goldsmith's Fiear.) 

Resort, v. n. t»pbin fommen , ftd) too ctrfanu 
melii ; jufammen fommen ; ftd) wobjn begeben ; 
befudjen ; 3uflud>t nebjnen. 

(SWit to.) 

All the studeuts resort to this garden , afle 
@hitenttn fommen in biefem (Bavten ijufammen ; 
this alehouse is much resorted to, biefe* Slier* 
bau« (biefe @d)enfe) ift fe^r befudn ; I resort to 
your advice, id) iterate gu 3&ttm 9tat&> 3n* 
ftucbt. 

IFith the first peep of light , Caleb again 
resorted to the door of Ravenswood's 
sleeping apartment. (IF. Scott's Bride.) 

What made our living together still more 
disagreeable , was the little harmony which 
could subsist between the few who resorted 
t o tne , and the numerous train of sportsmen 
who attended my brother from the field to the 
table. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

As a natural consequence, every means was 
resorted to, to induce her to break off" her 
engagement with Ravenswood. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Resound , v. n. imeberbaften , mitbetfdjaffen, 
nadj^allen ; trfdiaQen, ertonen. 

(3Wit to, with.) 

The fume of this man resounds bark to them, 
ber JRuf biefeti 9)tanne6 fd)altt ju ibnen gtmid ; 
the Champ de Mars resounded with accJauia- 
tions , ba« JKar*felb erfd)allte vom Srrobenge* 
f*rei. 

The incoirupt testimony of those who can 
judge of excellent merit, resounds always 
I o virtue, as the echo to the voice. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

Every quarter of the city was now filed 
with noise and tumult, all the streets re- 
sounding with the cry of Fiesco and 
Liberty. (Robertson's Hist, of Charles F. ) 
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Hark! Haemus resounds with the Bac- 

chanaVi cries — 
Ah, see, he dies t 

(Pope's Ode for Music.) 

Respect, *. <$iufid>t, Siudftcfet, Setiebung; 

Sidmtng, Starebrung, Qbrtrbietung; Tlnic^cn; 

©rcjie, (impfeblung, 3ld<tung«bfiiig.ung. 
(9Jtit in, of, to, with-to.) 

He is in some respect , in many respects, a 
good soldier, er ift in geirifftr 9tudfidn, in mans 
d>er $inftd>t, fin gttttr golrat; they are fine 
soldiers in respect of their uniforms , fie fwb 
bubfd)e ©rloaten in ©etradit ibrer llnifcrmeii ; 
be is of good respeet, tr ift reblid) , von gutrm 
Gbaraftrr ; I paid my respect to him , id} babe 
t&m meme Slufmartung gemad>t ; he shows 
great respect to him, er bejfiat i^m viete 
%d}tuug; I refer lo my respects of last post, 
id) bqiefce mid) auf inein Orgebmftet mit letter 
$oft; I desired my respects to him, id) liejj ib.n 
qrufien ; remember my respects to him, fins 
J>ffb(fH €if mi* ibm brften« ; the people called 
bin their father with respeet to the benefits 
they received from him , tat 93olf nonnte ibn 
fcinrn 93ater in ffiudftdu auf bit von tbm tm« 
pfangenen SBobltbatrn. 

Something there was in his disposition con- 
genial to that of his countiymen, which made 
htm (Cromwell) in many respects not an 
unfit representative of the democracy of Eng- 
land. \tV. Scott's Woodstock.) 

When the struggle for liberty commenced, 
he offered his services to his country, and 
from respect to his character they had 
been accepted. {Cooper's Spy.) 

But the offender doubtless even now 
Is doomed to expiate his rash insult with 
Such chastisement as will enforce respect 
To female virtue, and t o noble blood. 

(Byron's 3/. Faliero.) 

With respect to the contents of your 
letter, I believe you have had proper assist- 
ance ; indeed I do not as yet expect (hat you 
can write a letter without help. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Kelt, *. JRaft, JRube, ©djlaf; $auf<; San; 

jenfdmb i bit Uebrigcn. 

(SJlit among, at, for, in, to, up.) 

He was among the rest of the parly , <r mar 
unter btn Uebrigen ber <S«t'eUfd>aft ; he will 
Dever be at rest, tr wirb nit rnbirt werben ; be 
lives at rest, tr UU in SRubt ; he is at rest, tr 
ift fetriiyiftt (ift rubia,) ; for the rest 1 am com- 
forted, ubrigrnf fublt id) mid) fletroftet ; lance 
in rest! Santt in Cdiufy! when did he go to 
rest? roenn begab tr fid) $nr 9lttbe? I set up my 
rest, id) magtt mttn Sltufct rftet. 

Among the rest. Mazeppa made 

His pillow in an old oak's shade. — 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

Then would I cleave the vault of heaven, 
To flee away and be at rest. 

(Byron's Poems.) 

/ am not at rest in my mind. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 



When he (Goldsmith) went up to bed, he 
took up his books and paper with him, where 
he generally wrote the chapter, or the best 
part of it, before he went to rest. 

(W. Scott's Lives.) 

Rest, v. «. rafttn, ru^en, liegen, fdjlafen; 
Mtibtn ; ftufcen , Itbntn ; auf ttroa* betubtn, 
gtgrunbtt ftin ; fid) beruyigen. 

(IDlitfrom, on, upon, with.) 

We rested from our labour, mir rtiyttm von 
unftrer Slrbeit auf ; lie rests on a seat of turf, 
er ru t>t auf ciner tRafenbanf; I rest on your 
promise, id) verdiffe mid) auf 3fcr iBerfpredjen ; 
rest on my judgment, verlaffen ©ie ftdj auf mein 
lhtbeil; it rests upon a testimony, ti bttubt 
auf einem 3citgniffe ; it rests with me , eft bleibt 
mir tibertaffen; the fault rests with him, bie 
©djulb liegt an il)m. 

Nothing rests 
Upon our will; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than oh a storm. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

These circumstances convince me that 
Ministers, if the question had rested with 
them alone, would have been favorable to the 
granting of the Charter. 

(Univ. of London 1833.) 

Restrain, v. a. gururfbalte n , abbalrtn; in 
®d»ranfen balten, einfd)rdnfen ; jrtbmen; $tm* 
nun, batn$ftn, binbern; unterbrucftn, 
( STO it from, of.) 

We must restrain him from doing yon any 
barm, mir muffen ibn verbinbern, 3bn«i ©djaben 
jujufugrn ; (he cattle is restrained from wan- 
dering by fences, tat 33ieb toitb burd) j&&\inc 
vein ^erumflreiffii abgebolten ; he is restrained 
o/liberly, tr ift ber fcreibeit bcraubf. 

Restrict, v. a. einfdjrcuiFen. 

(2Jlit to.) 

The physician has restricted me to a milk, 
diet , ber 3lrjt bat mir nur erlnubt , 9Hild)f»etfe 
(SJlilrtjfpft) \» flenitpen ; this word is restricted 
lo the following meaning, biefei SBort ift auf 
folgenbe iiiebeunmg befdjrdnft. 

Result , v. n. jnruefformgen ; and ettvat \cU 
gen, erfplgen, ft* ergeben; tntfptingtn , tnt* 
fteben, bttriibren. 

(3HU from.) 
Great adrantajjes result from nor constitution, 
ou4 unferer Jtcnftttutien entfprtngen groS< 2?cri 
tbeile; what resulted from this peace? mas 
tntftanb au6 biefem %x ieten ? 

Unequal combinations are always disadvan- 
tageous to the weaker side ; the rich having 
the pleasure, and the poor the inconveniencies, 
that result from them. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Retire, o. n. fid} jurutfjtt Y tn, rotggtytn ; jut 

fl*u y e geben. 

(Wlixfrom, into, to.) 

Both the Russians and French retired from 
battle, fomobl tic dtuffen alt bit Sranjoftn j^gen 
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ft* jurucf ; he retired from business , er $at 
fid} jut JNuSe gefrfet ; let us retire into another 
room, gtben tuir in ein anbereft J i mmcr ; he will 
retire into (to) ihe country, er tt>irb fid) auf« 
Sanb brgeben ; I will retire to my son , id) wilt 
mid) ju meinem ©ofcne begeben;'he will retire 
to private life, er wirb in ba« $rh>at(cben jurud* 
fe&ren ; I retired early (to sleep), id) begab mid) 
fritb. jur JKm}e. 

Aer father had some years retired to 
the country, Harley had frequent opportunitict 
of seeing her. (Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

The beast retires to its shelter, and 
the bird flies to its nest; but helpless man 
can only find refuge from his fellow-creatures. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Revel, v. n. fd)maufen, fd)ftdrmen, jubeln. 
(Sftit on.) 

He revelled on the profits of his work, er 
lebte tm ©aufe von bem (8 rtrage feiner Arbeit (er 
verjubelte ben (Srtrag feiner Arbeit). 

The moment the cathedral bell rang its 
matin veal, he uncovered his eyes, and found 
himself on the banks of the Xenil, from 
whence he made the best of his way home, 
and revelled with his family for a whole 
fortnight on the profits of his two nights' 
work ; after which he was us poor as ever. 

(IV. Irving's Alhambra.) 

Revenge , s. (Srtmeberung eine« Unred>t«, 
Start)?, ©enugt^unng ; 2lbnbung; jRartjgier. 

(SDiit of, on.) 
He took revenge of this insult on the chief 
of the tribe, er rddjte fid) wegen biefer iBeleibigung 
an bent »nfubrer be« ©tamme*. 

Yes, Monarch ! though sweet are our home 

recollections, 
Though sweet are the tears that from ten- 
derness fall ; 
Though sweet are our friendships, our hopes, 

our affections, 
Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all ! 

( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Revenge, v. a. abnben, rddun. 

(3)iit of, on, upon.) 

5 To avenge, revenge, vergl. mein ©»uom?in. 
?anbrodrttrb. p. 27.] 
This must revenge me of him, bte< mujj mid; 
an ibm rdd)eu , the Germans revenged them- 
selves on (upon) the French, bie 2)eutfd)en 
$aben fid) an ben granjofen gerfldjt. 

They, indeed, so revenge upon the 
poor envoys this great respect shewn to am- 
bassadors , that, with all my indifference, I 
should be very uneasy to suffer it. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Revolt, v. n. ftd) emvoren ; abfalten. 
(mt from.) 

The Hessians revolted from Jerome Napoleon 
as son ii as the Cossacks entered Cassel, bie 
•Oeffert ftelen eon ^ieronftmu* 9la»oleon ab , fo« 
bale bie Jtofafen in Jtaffel emjogeii. 



Ride 

Rich, adj. reidj ; reidtfaltig ; reietttid) ; frudjt* 
bar; boll; foflbar, »rdd)tig; frdftig, ftarf. 

(mt in, with.) 

This language is rich in words, btefe Sferadje 
ift n?ertreid> : this gentleman is n'cA in virtaes, 
biefer 4}err ifttugenbrcid) ; 1 admired the pastures 
rich in flocks , id) bewunberte bie t)eerbenretd>eR 
2Beiben ; ibis writer is rich in style , biefer 
©cbriftfteUer ffat einen fcrdduigen ©til; these 
hills are rich with trees, bieft <£ugel jprangen 
nut $dumen. 

— the world is so rich in resplendent 

eyes, 

' 7 were a pity to limit one's love to a pair. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn 
The stream of Amallhea's horn! 

( Th. Moore's Jnacreon.) 

So rich in treasures of her own, 
She might our boasted stores defy. 

(Dry den's Poems.) 

Hence, we find so many writers frivolously 
rich in style, but wretchedly poor in senti- 
ment. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Thou think'st it folly to be wise loo soon, 
Youth is not rich in lime, it may be 

poor ; 

Part with it as with money, sparing ; pay 
No moment, but in purchase of its worth. 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

The castled crag of Drachenfels, 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
IVhose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine ; 
And hills all rich w i t h blossom' d trees. — 
(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

Rid, v. ir. a. befreien , lo«»nad)en , reinigen, 
megfdjaffen ; errerteii; vertreiben. (To get 
rid of.) 

(Wit from, of.) 

The world was rid o/this monster, bie 5Bclt 
tourbe con biefem Ungeb^uer befreit; they rid 
me of my money, fie nab, men mir mein ®elb ab 
(prellten mid) urn mein fflelb); I shall rid myseir 
o/this business , id) lvetu mid) von biefem <Se^ 
fdjdfte le«mad)«t ; the tree is rid o/caterpillars, 
and rid from moss, ber JBaum ift geraubt unb 
au#genioofet. 

/ was not displeased at the bottom, that we 
were rid of a guest from whom I had much 
to fear. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

I concluded within myself, that every one 
would take this opportunity of getting rid of 
his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

(Addison's Works.) 

Ride, v. ir. n. et a. retten; fabjren ; fdjwim* 
men; fdjwanfen; getragen werben, ru&en; 
vor Wnfer liegen. 

(3Hit about, at, by, down, for, in, off", on, out, 
to, upon, with.) 

Let us ride about , tvir wollen t)erum reiten ; 
we rode some hours at anchor, wir laqen einige 
©tunben vor v 2tnfer ; we are riding at tbe roads, 
toir liegen «uf ber SRbebe ; we rode masters at 
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sea , roir roaten |ut ©ee fiegreicb ; lie rode by 
this morning, er ritt biefen Bergen sorbet ; he 
was rode down, et rourbe umgeritten ; I have 
rode down my indisposition, tcb babe twine Un- 
pdjtficbfeit »errittm; ri'rfe /or life or death, 
reiren ®te auf fieben unb $ob ; she rides in a 
coach and six, fie fdbrt in ciner Autfcbe mit 
fedji $fcrben ; the balloon rides in the air , bet 
SaUon fcfcifft bur* bie 8uft, ftbroimmt in bet 
guft; he rode the horse off bis mettle, er hex 
ba* $fetb §u ©cbanben gcritten; Napoleon rode 
on a beautiful horse when he entered Berlin, 
Sia&ofeon ritt auf einem fdjdnen 'if cite , at* et 
in iBerlin einjog , the peasant rode on an ass, 
ber SBctuer ritt auf einem <5fel ; he rides on a 
hobby-horse , et reitet etn ©tecfenfcferb ; he has 
ridden out, et (ft ouftgeritten (auflgefabren) ; 
let's ride out the gale , storm , roir rootlen ben 
Sturm r or 2lnfer an* batten ; to ride a free 
horse to death (prov.), 3«manbe« ®ute mifjs 
braucben 5 we rode upon {on) the main , roir 
waren auf ber ©ee; the devil rides upon a 
fiddle-stick, bet iteufel ift (o« ( prov.) ; be rides 
his horse with judgment, et rettet fein 5J3ferb 
fdjulmdfjig. 

The horse rode down several dogs and 
greatly con/used the chase. 

(W. Scott's Q. Durward.) 

He returned it (the note) to the courier, 
with an injunction to ride for life or death. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

The keeper, who accompanied them, ob- 
served it: ,,this, said he, is a young lady, 
who was born to ride in her coach and six." 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

You shall have my great poney to ride 
on, and you shall caiitcr him if you like, 
aye, and ride beyond the village too if you 
have a mind. (W ■ Scott's Bride.) 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride. 

(Milton's Penseroso.) 

He has ridden out, sir, to try if he can 
hear any tidings of the battle. 

(W. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Right , j. JRetht, (Sigentbum, Olnforucb, Sor* 
recht; ©cbutblofigfeit ; Hecate, redjte $aub, 
tecbte ©eite; pi. Drbnung. 

Right, adj. recbt; gerabe; ridjtig; fe&r, fjorb 

(tn liteln). 

(SWit against, by, in, on, to.) 

I live right against his house, icb roofjne 
frinrm <$aufe gerabe gegenuber , this belongs to 
me by right , tie* gebort mir »on 9tecbt«roe gen ; 
we are in a right age for it, roir baben baS recbte 
«lter baju ; you are perfectly in the right, ©ie 
baben voUfommen recbt; he inherited this sum 
in right of his wire , er erbte biefe ©umme t>on 
©eiten feinet Srau ; I stood on his rights , icb 
ftanb gu feinet Wecbten; let us go right on, 
qet)en wit getabe ml ; I have a right to it, icb 
babe ein JReebt batauf ; we must go to rights, 
tuir tnuffen tn geraber fiinie , gerabe« 2Bege8 , in 
Drbnung geben ; go to the right, geben ©te gut 
JRecbteti ; to the right (about) face I return 



febtt eucb ! I shall set (put) him to rights , tcb 
fterbe tbn roieber auf ben recbten SBeg bringen , 
let's set it to rights, bringen roir t9 inOrbnung, 
macben roir et jurecbt , beridjttgen roir e«. 

Bight onward to the, Scottish strand 

The gallant ship is borne. 

(Wordsworth's Poems.) 

No one can have a right of possession t o 
the property of another. 

(Ferguson's Institutes.) 
W omen , particularly , have a right to 
them: and any omission, in that respect, is 
downright ill breeding. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Rin*, v. n. ir. flingen, flatten, erfcbalten; 

lauten ; fluigetn, fchellen. 

(SWit for, of, on, with.) 

Have you rung for him ? baben ©ie ibm ges 
fcbellt? they do but ring of him, (rulg.) man 
fpricbt r.ur von ibm ; the bell was ringing on, 
bte ©locfe (Idutete) tonte fort ;> my ears still ring 
with noise, noeb flingen mit bie Dbren ; the 
town rung with bis fame , bie ©tabt erfdjatlte 
»on feinem jRubme. 

/ never in my life saw her snuff a candle 
in the middle of a game, or ring for a 
servant, till it was fairly over. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays of Elia.) 

The breakfast passed over, and the bell 
rang for school. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

And so 'twill be token I am gone; 
That tuneful peal will still r in g on, 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells! 

( Th. Moore's National Airs.) 
My ear with uncouth noises rang. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

There ev'ry bush with nature's music 

rings, 

There ev'ry breeze bears health upon its 

wings. 

(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 

Riot, s. raufebenbe Suftbarfeit , ©djrodrnten, 
©ebroefgen; Slufrubf, tSufjranb. 

(9Jiit in, upon.) 

He lives in perpetual riot , er febrodrmt be* 
ftdnbig; they raised a riot tn the street, fie 
tnacbtcn eincn ?lufrubr in ber ©trope; he ruus 
riot upon his inclination, er febroeift in feiner 
SJieigung ou«; he run riot upon pleasures, er 
febroeifte in feinen ©ergnugungen au«. 

Riot, v. n. febtodrmen, febroefgen, Jjraffe*; 
2luffianb crregen. 

1 3)1 it in, on.) 
He riots in sensuality , er febroefgt in ©imts 
liebfeit; he riots on the alms which he got, et 
febt im ©aufe unb iBraufe »on bctn 2lfmofen, teels 
<bt« er erbitlt. 

Rip, v. a. aufrrennen, aiiffcbneiben, aufrei§en; 
roegreifen, entreipen ; aufbecfen, entbulten ; urn* 
rubren. 
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(TOit from, off, open, up.) 
I was ripped from my family, id) rottrbe ton 
nuintr Samtlic roeggeriffen ; I have »!/>/><?// ojf 
-the skiu of (he hare, id) babe ba< Sell ce$ «£>afen ; 
ab<je$ogen ; the clapboards are now ripped off \ 
bie ©d)inbeln ftob \W abgertffen; we must rip 
open his skin, tvir muffcn feint ^aut auiritjen ; 
the old vessel was ript up, ba« alte ©(biff murte 
nbgebrocben ; the floor of this room was ript up, 
fcer SufiboMn bieft* 3i»"'ura tuurbe aufgeriffen -, 
this news ripped up my wound, bitfe tfladjrifbs 
ten riffen metne flBunben ttneber auf ; do not rip 
up an old sore, teificn ©ie eine alle 2Bunt>e nidrt 
tvieber auf; he ript up toy promise, tr brnrbre 
itiein SfJerfprtditn roitber aufd !Xapet; I have 
ripped open the bap, id) babe ben ©ad aufge? 
itennt. 

H ipp 'rf/rom o// kindred, fr o m all home. 

(Byron's Proph. of Dante.) 

,,Nay, gracious cousin, now you are r ip - 
ping up ancient grievances,'* said the king; 
,.l promise you, that you were deceived in 
that matter." (fr. Scott's Q. Dm ward.) 

And if our quarrels should rip up old 

stories, 

And help them with a lie or two additional, 
I 'm not to blame. (Byron's Don Juan.) 

Rise, v.ir.n. aufftcfjen; auffteigen, aufaefcen ; 
auferfitben; eutfteb en ; fid) erbeben; ftd> ftei-- 
gern, june&meti, nnidn'en, fleigen ; fid) emyoren. 
(2Hit above, against, by, from, into, to, up.) 

The balloon rose above the town mosl ma- 
jestically, ber fiufiball fiieg bodift majtftatii'd) ubcr 
Me 3tabt; he rose by favour, er bat fid) t>«rtt> 
®unft trtjoben; 1 may well say that 1 did not 
rise by intrigue, id) barf mob,! faqcn, bafl id) 
mid) nid)t butrb 3ntriaue e rboben b\ibe ; wc rose 
from (able at three, n«ir ftanben urn brei llbr 
som Zi\<ht auf ; I rise from bed at seven, id) 
flefce urn \itbtn llbr auf; ilie vapours rose from 
the water, bie Dunfte ftitaen an* Mm HBaffer ems 
por; all this mischief rose from your negli- 
gence, biefee" ganje Uualud entftanb an* 3&r« 
5lad)ldffta.fftt ; trifles rose into importance, Jtleis 
nifltetten wurben micbtig ; when he entered the 
room we rose to him, all er in baft 3tmmer trat, 
ftanben tvir tor tym auf; he rose to a high de- 

Sree of power, et erbob fid) ju einem boben 
halt Bon 3)iad>t ; I say whatever rises to my 
thoughts, id) fage 91 lie*, n>a« mir in ben Xevf 
fommt; rise up, ftebet ouf; he rose up from 
the chair, er ftanb Doin ©ruble auf; all the Ger- 
mans rose up in arms against Napoleon, alle 
JDetttfdun gnffen ju ben itBafftn (empcrttn fid)) 
gea.cn Napoleon. 

Ye mists and exhalations that now r is e 
From hilt or streaming lake, dusky or grey, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with 

gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise. 

(Hilton's Paradise Lost.) 
Under his ( Time's) plastic hand trifles r is e 
in I o importance. 

(/V. Irvings Bracebidge //all.) 
Would rise by merit to promotion, 
Alas ! a mere chimeric notion. 

(Swift's Poems.) 



Root 



fVhen she (Elisabeth) came to the throne, 
England ranked only among the secondary 
kingdoms ; before her death it had risen to 
a level with the first nations in Europe. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with 
a respectful cordiality, would have me sit 
down at the table. 

(Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

Rival, s. 9iebenbuBJer, a»itbe»erb«r. 
OJit/or, in.) 
They were rivals in love and for 8 crown, 
fie lraren >Jifbenbu$let in ber Siebe unb SRttbe: 
rocibec urn cine Stunt. 

Rival, v. a. et n. n>etteifttn; 9lebenbu$fer fa's, 
(3>lit in.) 

He rivals the greatest poels in wit, tr tectt^ 
eifeit nut ben groften a>id?tern in ^infidjt auf 

He (Will. Giffnrd) almost rivalled Jef- 
frey in wit, and he surpassed him in scorch- 
ing sarcasm and crucifying irony. 

(Cunning haul's Brit Literature.) 

Instead of contending tor dominion and 
power, the sovereigns and native -princes of 
that happy region, attempted to rival each 
other in taste, in splendour, and in elegant 
accomplishments; and it was considered a* 
essential to their grandeur, to give their 
household establishments a literary character. 

(Rnscoe's Life of Leo X.) 

Pisarro laboured to form a new association, 
order to thwart or to rival his former con- 
federate in his discoveries. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Vnder such laws Venice 
Has risen to what she is — a state to rival 
/n deeds, and days, and sway, and, let me 

odd, 

/« glory (for wc have had Roman spirits 
Amongst us), all that history has bequeathed 
Of Rome and Carthage in their best times. 

(Byron's Faliero.) 

Rob , v. a. rauben, berattben. 

(<mit of to.) 

He robbed me of my money, er beraubte mid) 
metne* (Belbr* ; you rob me of all pleasure, 
©ie bringen mid) urn ailed Sergnugen ; Napoleon 
could have robbed the world of an inveterate 
evil, 9la»oleon battt bit 2Belt con einem tinges 
n>ur«etfen lUbtl ber'reien ffinnen ; he robbed Peter 
to pay Paul, er borate »on bem einen, urn ben 
anttrn ju bejab, len (prov.). 

She was hereby ordered to take that trea- 
sure, of which she had feloniously robbed 
the said plaintiff, and restore it back without 
diminution. (Hume's Essays.) 

The merchant, robb'd of pleasure, 
Sees tempests in despair, 

But what's the loss of treasure. 

To losing of my dear? (Gay's Poems.) 

Root, v. a. aufmujltn, um»u$(tn, toubjen. 
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(QJHt from, in, out, up.) 
We mast root it from bis heart, n>it mufff rt 
<9 ibm out urn fytpn reijjen ; may this truth 
be deeply rooted in your miud , moot bieje 
2Bnbr^fh ttef in 3brcm $n\tn ipurjc In ; this 
vice must be rooted out, titftt ?aftcr mufj au<- 
gercttet mcrecu; I have rooted up (out) these 
trees, id) babe ticfe $aumc aiisgertffcu ; root 
up (out) this weed , j.iten Sic bieft* llufraut 
aiti ; the swine rooted up the ground, tie 
Sdjroeine b^ben baft (irrcrcidj oufg.(n>ublt ; (be 
Russians bave rooted up these vineyards, bie 
Stufftn babtn bicfe SBcinberge jtiflort. 

/ have contemplated the trace* of some 
blast of wind, rooting up the stoutest frees. 

(IV. Irving'* Bracebridge Hall.) 

Kote, «. gertigfeit (medsamfebe, bur* Uebung 
erlangte), ©eldufiafcit, ©efd)dfutrfa$rung. 

(Wit by.) 

I bave learnt it by role, id) babt e« burd) 
Ucbung erlernt ; he has it Ay ro/e, er bat e« aul= 
roenfeia. gtlernt (obne tt ;u vciftrben.) 

Knew more than forty of them do, 
As far as umrdt and terms cou'd go. 
Mil which he understood by rote, 
And, as occasion served, would quote: 
Mo matter whether right or wrong, 
They might be either said, or sung. 

(Butler's lludibras.) 

Words learn 'd by role a parrot may re- 
hearse, 

But talking is not always to converse. 

(IV. Cowper's Conversation.) 

Rouse, v. a. et n. auftvecfen; envctftn, aufs 
muiitcrn ; aufrcaeben ; fid) in JBewegung feben ; 
aufflobern (fflJilb). 

(Wit from, to.) 

The noise roused me Jrom my sleep, ba# ®e-- 
raitfd) tv«ftc mid) aui bcra ©dJlafe ; he roused 
from his sleep, <r n>ad)te auf ; at length they 
were roused to revenge, eublid) murtcii fie jut 
JXadje aiiatrtijt. 

One night he was roused from his sleep 
by a knocking at the door. 

(IV. I wing's sflhambra.) 

It roused him from his uncomfortable 
lethargy . (Gibbon's History.) 

Run, v. a. et n. retben, fufetn ; ficb rtiben, fid} 
burd)brdngcn;./Sg-. fid) berau«n>icfcln ; ertvrcfen, 
n>iebcr beroorfudjen, erncucrn, auffrifd)cn ; jum 
28cften baben. 

(3Hit down, off, on, through, up.) 

Rub down the horse, firicgele ba< SJrerb; the 
furniture is rubbed down, ca< 9)t6b<l if) abs 
gericben, abgcn>i|d)i, grpu$t; rub office dust, 
tvifdjen feie Ben ©taub ab ; u rubs on bravely, 
(I aebt gut Don ©tattcn ; *c rubbed through the 
woods, roir brangteu un« turd) bic SUaltcr ; be 
rubbed through the world, er balf fld» (fdjlug 
fid}) buid) bie 2Belt; the table is rubbed up, ttx 
J£ifd) iji polirt; he rubbed up his Fr« n«h, tr 
fudjte fein fffanjdfifd} nnttcr b«iuor : y°» musl 
rub up your memory, ©ie,mu|j<n 3pt ©ebiid}ti 
nip auffrifd}oi (ern?e<ftn). 



But first, outspent with his long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb'ddown his 

horse, 

And made for him a leafy bed. 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

Rule, v.n. (iniiren; regieren, $errfd>en, be* 
bcrrfdjen, tterroalten ; fubten ; ancrtmen, regeln. 
(SfRit over.) 
[To govern, rule, regulate, »crg(. mein @»n= 
cntjm. $anbt*urtcrb. p. 1«8.] 

He rat/erf over a corrupted people, et $errfd)te 
ubec ein verbcrbtet ©elf. 

This Emperor (A. Comncnus) except no- 
minally, no more ruled over his dismem- 
bered provinces, than a half-dead horse can 
exercise power over those limbs, on which the 
hooded crow and the vulture have already 
began to settle and select their prey. 

(fV. ScotCs Robert of Paris.) 

Ruminate , v. n. hneberfanen ; fg. reiflidj 
ubcrlegeu, nacbftuneu, grubeln, btuttn. 
(2fitt on, upon.) 

I ruminated on (upon) what I had seen and 
heard , id> fann na* ubctr ba«, mat id) gtftbtn 
unb gcbort battc. 

In this manner we all sat ruminating 
upon schemes of vengeance. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Run , v. ir. a. et n. rettnen, laufcn; eilcn; 
baotndviufcn ; fd*(r idxn ; gtrat^tn , fallen ; 
U\H f«in; trieffitj eittrn ; flifKtn ; ft* er* 
gtfFen; iBer^t^tn ; ftfcbcn ; jagen, t)t$m ; 
etn?a« bttrcjfrn ; tauten ; btrubtn. 

(2)iit about, against, at, before, down, for, 
,in, into, of, on, out, over, through, to, up, 
upon.) 

I Children are fond of running about, Jlinbct 
I lauftn gern umber ; we run against a rock, »ir 
fdjfitertcii an (tner itliltpe; the bull run at him, 
brr ©tier guff ifcn an; we amused uurselves 
with running at (he ring, tnir untcibirlttn tin* 
mit diingrennen; he runs at all, er untetfangt 
fid) 9lUce> ; the course runs at par, bcr (&mt 
ficbt $ati i your tuugue runs before your wit, 
©it rtben, cbnt c£ noitier ju ubcrltgtn ; the slag 
was run down, itt <$irfd) tiowtt grfangen (in 
bie (Snge gelritbtn) ; the blood ran down my 
cheeks, tat «lut fiiomtt »on mtintn aOangeu 
berab ; he ran down with blood, cr friefte vcm 
dilute ; I ran down the hill, id) lief btn <§ugel 
berab ; we run down the coast, n>ir fegclten ttt 
Aiifle entlong; they run down the vessel, fie 
fegclten tat ©d)(ff in ben <&nmb ; be has been 
ran down, er $at einen iOeroni* befommrn; 
religion is now every where run down, bie 9tes 
ligion vaixt jeftt uberall geiing gefdia^t (unter? 
trucft) ; this subject must be run down, bicfer 
®<genfianb inup eifdicfft wtrben ; the boy shall 
run for it, ber Surftbe foil bamadj laufen; my 
horse ran for a prize at the last races, mein 
$ferb (ief bei bem ItQten 2Uettrennen um einen 
^reiJ: we ran for a great prise, mtr bielten 
! einen fflettlauf um einen gro^en tPrctf ; be ran 
I for Egypt, er ficuerte nad) (&gt)pten ; this runs 
> in the blood, titt fiecft im ©ebltite ^ that ever 
I runs in my mind, ba< fomnu mic ntc wt bent 
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©inne ; I ran into his room, id) lief in fein 3hns 
met; be runs into vice, er uberldfit fid? bcm 
V.iUcr ; he runs into debts, er in a At ©djulben ; 
the corn rwns »'«/o stalk, ba« Jtorn irtuFf in 
-valine ; we ttfn fool o/lhe ship, irir baben baf 
©ebiff uberfegelt (in ben ®runb gefegelt, barauf 
fcfi gefafcren) ; we row on, n>ir gingen fort ; do 
not run on at this rale, fabre nid>t fo fort; her 
tongue runs on wheels (al random), fie olaubert 
in ben lag binein ; the conversation ran on your 
affairs, bie Untetbaltung, bejeg fid) auf3^rc2tm 
gelegenfteiten ; he run out of his wits, cr rourbe 
tr-afcnfinnig ; he has run himself out, tx $at fid) 
|u@runbe gcricbtct (burd) uberfluffigeftitftgaben); 
he run out his forluue, et braefcte ftin SSermdgen 
tuxd); he ran out into considerable expences, 
er madjte bctrdcbtlidjeniMunoanb; the lease runs 
out al Easier, bcr 5Pad)tfontraft (bie ajerpadjs 
rung) Iduft juOfttrn ab; ihe (runs were run out, 
biexanonen rourben an bie geoffneten @tiid»forten 
gebracbt (naut. term.) ■ the glass runs over, ba6 
©laf Idllft fiber; I have run over this story, 
id) Ijabe biefe ®efd)id>te finding erjd&lt ; did you 
run over this book? baber. £ie bicfetf Shid) 
burcbgefeben ? he has run through his estate, 
tx bat fein UurnuMfi! oerfebtvenbet ; he has run 
through all that is beautiful, cr bat alle$©d?6ne 
genoffcu; I must run through all degrees of 
promotion, id) inup alle ©rate bet JBefcrberung 
burcblaiifen ; good- nature runt through all his 
words, fflutmntbigfeit Hirft au« alien fcinen 2Por= 
ten b«r»or; we have run the fox to ground, wir 
hater ben 8 ud)« »l 1 etc gcbetyt ; the salad runs 
to seed, ber @alat fdjiept in @ameii; I run up 
to him, id) lief auf iftn ju; I ran up stairs, id) 
lief bieSrerue binauf; he ran me up, tx lobte 
mid) ; you rwn t/// the thing too high, @ie iiber* 
freiben bie Sncbe; the score runs up, tie 9Jed?5 
nuna fteigt; i ran upon him, id) lief anf i$n ju; 
her mm runs upon a fellow, ibv fledt ein xui 
t'm Jlcbfe ; his discourse run* u/>o« that, feine 
3lebe ge$t babin (fpfelt barauf an). 

Vou run about my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 

If two are in the church - yard laid, 

Then ye are only Jive. 

(Wordsworth's Poems.) 

To shorten the story, all questions and 
answers, and exclamations and compliments 
being over, we agreed upon running about 
together, and have seen Versailles. Trianon, 
Marli and St. Cloud. (Montague's Letters.) 

Here comes our good friend Mr. Burchcll, 
that saved our Sophia, and that run you 
down fairly in the argumejtt. 

(Goldsmiths Vicar.) 

'7Y» very hard for them, indeed, to leave a 
subject they have not quite run down. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

jlnd having seen that Sardinia, Naples, 



d Sicily were safe, believing Egypt to be 
their destination, J or Egypt he r a n. 

(Soulhey's Life of Nelson.) 
A cold and windy May is, however, account- 
ed favorable to the corn; which, if brought 
forward by early warm weather, is apt to 
run into stalk, while its ears remain thin 
light. (Aikin's Nat. Hist, of the Year.) 



He has run into expences which have en- 
tangled his fortune. (Sterne's Sermons.) 

Methinks the moralists and philosophers 
have generally run too much into extremes 
in commending entirely either solitude , or 
public life. In the former, men for the most 
part grow useless by too much rest, and in the 
latter are destroyed by too much precipitation ; 
as waters lying still, putrify, and are good 
for nothing, and running violently on do 
but the more mischief in their passage to 
others, and are swallowed up and lost the 
sooner themselves. (Pope's Letters.) 

What right have you to run into all this 
extravagance? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

He came to court with fortune clear, 
Which now he runs out every year. 

(Swift's Poems.) 

In a word, the whole nation seems to be 
running out of their wits. 

(SmolleCs H. Clinker.) 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Han over with the glad surprise. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

For he who hath in turn run through 

All that was beautiful and new, 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Run, *. Saufen, Sauf; ®ang; ffortgang; ft. 
; Sntauf; Sdrm; SCBeife. 

(SWit at, in, to, upon.) 
You had good, ill run at play last night, €ie 
batten geffrrn ftbenb ®lud, Unglud im @pie(e; 
it tired me at the long run, e6 ermubete mid) am 
(Snbe (enblid)) , I have some money at the long 
run, id) babe einige lange laufenbe SBedjfel; it 
will be otherwise in the run, ti nnrb mit ber 
3eit anber* merben ; we put him to the run, n?ir 
bradjten ibn tn'« Saufen ; there was a run to 
(upon) the bank, bie £Banf tourbe beflurmt (urn 
SBanfnoten gegen baares* ©elb umjufefeen). 

Rutin, v.n. febnett faufen, fliegen, febiefcen, 
fturjen ; raufdjen, faufen ; oorrcdrtt treiben. 

(2D?it down, forward, in, in-upon, into, out, 
to, upon.) 

The water rushes down a rock, ba6 SBafftr 
flurjt fieb com gel fen $erab ; we rushed forward 
to seize him, toir eilten oortvAru?, urn ibn &u ers 
greifen; the robbers rushed in the castle, bie 
aiduber bradjen in ba0 Scblc^ ; he rushed in the 
midst of danger, er fiurgte fid) mitten in bie <&)e? 
fa§r ; he rushed in upon me, er fiel uber micb 
ber ; he rushed into the company, er p(a$te in 
bie 6)efe(lfd)aft ; I rushed out of the company, 
id) entfernte mid) febnell att« ber ®efeHf ebaft; lie 
rushed to death, er ging bem lobe entgegen ; the 
soldier; 
auf i$n. 



8«gen 

soldier rushed upon him, ber ®olbat fturjte fid) 



The mutes rushed forward to 
him; he resisted and struggled, demanding 
with the utmost earnestness to see the Sultan. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 
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Alarmed at his manner, and probably aware 
of his character j Petrucci suddenly rushed 
out of the chamber, and called together the 
guards and attendants. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

All of a sudden, from the wood-side, out 
rushed a great wolf, and came close to the 
head of the horse. (Gray's Letters.) 

The blood rushed again t o her cheek. 

{Cooper 's Spy.) 

He rushed upon him with incredible 
fury, and slabbed him in different parts of 
his body. (Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

A tide of recollections seemed to rush 
upon her, which her mind and body were 
alike incapable of bearing. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 



s. 

, adj. Ijeilig; gmetftt; ebrmurbig; un« 
©erle&lid);./^. ficfier. 

(Wit from, to.) 

Not a chapel was sacred from them, nid)t 
cine Stafxile blieb voc ifcnen ftdier; his name will 
ever be sacred to me, fein 9lame mirb mtr imnter 
betlig fein ; this river was sacred to the Muses, 
btefer $luf» mar ben Sftufen gen?et&t. 

Saddle , v. a. fatteln ; fig. belaben , betaken, 
befcbtoeren, auftegen. 

(SWit with.) 

I have saddled myself with il, i<b Babe ti oaf 
raid) genommen ; I am saddled with expenses, 
man bat micb mit ©befen beftfcroert. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled 
with very whimsical burdens composed of 
darts and flames. (Addison's Works.) 

What! give up liberty, property, and, as 
the Gazetteer says, lie down to be saddled 
with wooden shoes I (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Safe, adj. fidjer; unuerfebrt, unoerlfbt, njcbl* 
btbalten, gefunb, glfirfltd). 

C&lit from.) 

He is safe from enemies and disease, er ift 
flcfcet »or fteinben unb JJraufbett; upon ibis spot 
we are safe from the tempest, auf biefer €tclle 
finb wir vor bent ©turme ftcber. 
Save, v. a. retten; ou« ber ©cblinge *ieben; 
bergen (®tranbgut) ; einbringen ($eu) ; brroafts 
ten, erbalten, auf&eben ; fparen, erfoaren, fdjos 
nen ; felig madjen. 

(SRit by, from.) 
We shall not save much by il, roir merben ba« 
biltd) nidjt Diet erfparen ; I have saved him 
from ruin, id) babe i&n worn llntergange gerettet; 
he has saved us /rom a great loss, er bat un< 
»or einem gtof en 93er(ufle geftcbert ; God will save 
utfrom all evil, ttott mirb un« von «Uem Uebet 
crlofen; this generous action will save bis name 
from oblivion, biefe ebte $onbtung wirb feinen 
,b«aJtrgcffenbtit entjitben. 



Do, tell her about his wife's dragging him, 
and saving him from bring buried alive. 

(Bdgeworth's 'Plays.) 

I could even bear a little peep at the blue- 
stockings , but save me from the woman 
who shews them up to her knees. 

(Th. Moore's Blue-Stocking.) 

Save me alike from foolish pride 
Or impious discontent. 

(Pope's Univ. Prayer.) 

It is said that the Empress Pulcheria had 
built a church to the Virgin Mary, as remote 
as possible from the gate of the city, to save 
her devotions f r o m the risk of being inter- 
rupted by the hostile yell of the barbarians. 

(fv. Scott's Robert.) 

Savor, v. n. febmecfen ; ricdjtn. 

(Wt of) 

This savors of heresy, bat riecbt nad» jtefeerei ; 
this savors of the school , ba« ricd)t nad) ber 
©djule. 

She placed certain restrictions on their 
intercourse , which also savoured of 
mystery. (fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Say* v. ir. a. (unfere eigenen ©ebonfen unb ©es 
fubte, n>ie fie entfte$eii, aulbrucfen), fagen, bet* 
fagen ; fpremen, reben ; anfubren, wieoerfcolen, 
erjablen, bericbten. ('Bergl. Tell.) 

(SRit to, over.) 
I'll have nothing to say to them, id) mag 
nidus 1 mebr mit ibnen )ii tbun baben ; say it over 
again, fagen Sie t« nod) einmal ; she said over 
her beads, fie betete ibren Stofenfranj turd). 
51 nm. I told you that he said so, id) fagte 
3bnen (erjablte 3bnen, tbeilte 3bnen mit), bafr 
er biefe6 (fagte) fptacb. 
To say fann einjetne nicf>t berbtmbene ©entenjen 
ober fogar einielne SSBorter betreffen : he said 
yes , er fagte ja ; to tell , xoat wbunben ift 
unb mebr ober minber cine (St jafctung bilbet : 
dou'l tell every thing you hear, fagen (erjft&s 
len, mittbeilen) ©ie md)t allee", »a« ©it boren. 
He said his own opinion was nearly similar. 
In speaking of the others, I told him that I 
thought you more particularly the ipoet of 
princes, as they never appeared more fascinat- 
ing than in Alarmion and the Lady of the 
Lake. (Byron's Letters.) 

I said to Darvell: „how did you know 
this?" (Byron r s Fragm.) 

Scale, s. ©dmwe; Jin ocbenfo titter ; £<bale, 
aii arctic, ICage; Setter ; etufengang, etu = 
fenfplge; ©rableiter, €ca(a; Xonletter ; aMaf, 
Umfang ; tterfungter «DIa^ftab. 

(SWit on.) 

His expeditions are calculated on a limited 
scale, feine Unternc$mungen ftnb nad) einem be» 
fArdnften SKaje bereebnet; on the scale of com- 
fort he is now a degree lower, er ftt^t if&t erne 
©tufe niebriger, roennmu SBebaglicbfeitatir^grn ; 
he lives on a large scale, er lebt auf grofum 

%m (fig.). 

All her (Elizabeth's efforts were cramped: 
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expeditions were calculated o n too limited a 
scale, and for too short a period. 

(Lingarcfs /list, of England.) 

A degree still lower, however, on the 
scale of comfort, would have been the lot 
of the ancient Irish, were it true, as Ledwich 
and others have asserted, that they lived 
chiefly, in the manner of the Troglodytes, in 
subterranean caves. 

(Th. Moore's Hist, of Ireland.) 

Scorch, v. a. fengen, brennen, roften, braten, 
borren. 

(Kit by, with.) 
\\ In' ii he returned from Bengal be was 
scorched with (by) (be sun, al6 tr au«iBengalen 
gurudfain, toar er son ber @onne serbrannt (.sun- 
burnt). 

Scour, v.a.etn. fdieuern, reinigen, frgen; 
faubern; fireifen; lanftn, rtniicn , fabren 5 
burebfireifen, burdyfticgen. 

(SDlit about, along, away, of, off.) 

Where does he scour about? too frbmdrmt er 
Ijeruin? we scoured along the coast of Spain, 
roir flreiften lang* tier Jtufte son ©banitn ; he 
scoured away (off), tt lief bason; the Mediter- 
ranean is now alaiost scoured of pirates, cuif 
btin mittelldnbiftben QJieere fmb jefct bie See? 
rduber fafi oertrieben. 

Scramble, v. n. nad> ettta* greifen , raffen, 
tt ju erbafcbeii fudjen, fid) barum reipen ; flet- 
tern; flimmen. 

(5Uit at, for, to, up.) 

The boys scrambled at the cherries, bie JJnas 
ben fucbteii bie Jtirfcben }ii erbaftben ; the student 
amused himself with throwing some money out 
of the window and making people scramble for it, 
totr©tubent beluftigte fid) bamit, ®elc lira gender 
binau« ju roerfen unb tt in bie JKa^ufe ju geben ; 
there was a scrambling for it, man rip fid} 
barum; he scrambled to the door, er fletterte 
jurSbiir: 1 scrambled up the tree, id? crHet* 
terte ben &aum. 

/sprang out of bed, and scrambled to 
the window. (IV. living's Bracebridge Hall.) 



v. a. et n. febrafcen, fd)arren, fratjen, 
miSfrafcen; fiebeln, ftumpern; einen JJratjfup 
macben. 

(9)1 it off, on, out, together, up, withx) 
I scraped off the dirt of my boots, icb frafete 
ben Jtotp son meinen ©tirftln ; he scraped a 
walzer on the violin, er fiebelte cinen Smaller ; 
some words are scraped out, etnige SBotte finb 
auSgcfrafct; he has scraped together much 
money, er bat »iel ®elb jufammengefcbarrt; he 
has scraped up a large sum of money, er bat 
eine grcfic ©umme Qitlitt ^ufammengefjjart (auf* 
flifd)arrt, aufgebradjl) ; he scraped acquaint- 
ance with me, er roellte meine 58efanntfdjaft 
macben (futfte fid) bei mir etnjuniften). 

We have very pretty musics in the evenings, 
occasionally, between her and the captain, 
assisted sometimes by Simon, who scrapes, 
dubiously, 0 n his violin. 

(W. Irving 's Bracebridge Hall.) 



Whenever it happened , that any rogue of 

Newgale was condemned to be hanged, Peter 
would offer him a pardon for a certain sum 
of money , which when the poor caitiff had 
made all shifts to scrape up, and sent, 
his lordship would return a piece of paper. 

(SwiJVs Tale of a Tub.) 

Screen, v. a. fdjirmen, fdjufcen, becfen, »er= 
toabtcn; fteben, @anb burd) etn @ieb trerfen. 

(QNit from.) 
My umbrella was loo small to screen ine from 
the rain, mein ©cbirm mar >u flein, urn mid) vox 
btm 9iegen ju ((bityen ; this wall screened the 
flowers from the wind , biefe SRauer fdw&te bie 
33lumcn sot bcmSBinbe; he has screened the 
criminal from justice , er bat ben SJecbredjcr ber 
©eredjtigfeit entjogen. 

In one season, we are told, that the plagues 
of ardent summer reach almost to the frozen 
sea ; and that the inhabitant is obliged to 
screen himself from noxious vermin, in 
the same clouds of smoke in which he must, 
at a different time of the year , take shelter 
from the rigours of cold. 

(Ferguson's History.) 

Neither the royal dignity of Henry I' 1 1 1., 
nor the eminent learning and ability of Eras~ 
mus, screened them fr 0 m the same abuse 
with which he [Luther] treated Telzel or 
Eccius. (Hobcrtson's Charles /'.) 

Screw, v. a. febrauben, anfebrauben, ftftfc&raus 
ten ; f>g- tveiben, fpannen, bruden ; serbreljen, 
serjerren ; jroingen. 

(9Wit down, in, into, on, open, out, to, up.) 

He screwed up (down) the box, er febraubte 
bie 39ud)fe ju ; it is to be screwed in and out, 
man fann tt eins unb au«fd)raubfn ; he screwed 
his face into a smile, fein ®cfid)t serjeg fief) 
Idcbelnb; he screwed himself into my acquaint- 
ance , er matbfe fid) mit mir befannt , bran a. fid) 
mir auf; he screwed himself into his favor, er 
fud}6|cbrodji)te fid) bei ibm ein ; I have screwed 
a lock on (to) this door, icb babe an biefe Xbiit 
cin ©djlop gefebraubt , I have screwed it open, 
id} babe tt aufgefrbraubt (unscrewed it) ; 1 shall 
try to screw the secret out of him, id) u?erbe 
verfucben, ibm ba« ©ebeimnip abjulotfen ; I will 
screw him up (fig.), id) mill tbm in bie $ebt 
bf (fen, aufbelfen ; he is apt to screw up the pins 
of his power loo high, er uberfebreitet gem bie 
©renjen feiner SDiacbt. 

Sea, *. @ee, SNeer ; SBoge, bebe SBettc, Bdttb ; 
fig. eine grofle afienge. 

(9)Jit at, by, on, over, to, under.) 

He was many months at sea, er roar title 
(Donate auf ber @ee ; he was great by sea and 
by land , er roar ju SBaffer unb ju Sanbe grop ; 
this commerce is carried on by sea, btefer $an~ 
bet toirb jur @ee gefubrt ; he travelled by sea, tt 
reifie jur ©ee ; this happened on the high seas, 
biefe* ereignete fid) auf offener ©te ; it represents 
a baltle on the sea, tt fiellt eine@eefeblaebt»or ; 
he is half seas over, tt ifi balb betrunfen , bt- 
nebtlt ( coll. expr. ) ; they bore out to sea 
yesterday, fie fitepen gefiern in* bobe 9«eer ; h« v 
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has a mind lo go to sea, er (at Soft, in @ee ju 
geben, jur @ee JU reifm; when shall we put to 
sea ? rvann roerben tvit in ©ee , unttr ©e.iel 
qefycn ? the fortifications to the .tea are demolish- ; 
«d, bit &efhina0i»erff n.id) ber ©eefette ftnb abae* 
traaen ; our vessels lay «»«/«/• the sea , mifere 
fcabrjeuae (©dnfft) lagtn ftiU. 

What, taid he in his answer , A as poor 
Harucio done, who is so weak, that he, above 
all the rest, should be sent to rough it out at] 
sea? (Southcy's Nelson.) • 

But had it happened to one of us Britishmen 
to have been born at sea. could we not 
therefore properly be called Britishmen? 

(Shafttbury's Reflect.) 

And Jesus walking by the sea of Galileo, 
saw two brethren , casting a net into the sea 
(for they were fishers). 

(S. Matthew IF. 18.) 

By the experience which Columbus acquired, 
during such a variety of voyages to almost 
every part of the globe with which , at that 
time, any intercourse was carried on by sea, 
he was now become one of the most skilful 
navigators in Europe. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Tell him that I should like to go to sea 
with unele Maurice. {Southcy's Nelson.) 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 

(Wordsworth's Poems.) 

Sir Canvas. They left me in silent ad- 
miration of the ease with which your Lady- 
ship's vision can travel to the coast of France, 
while the eyes of this unlettered rustic can 
reach no farther than the middle of the 
Channel. 

Davy. fFell — come — lo be half seas 
over is quite enough for any moderate man. 

( Th. Moore's Blue-Stocking.) 

Search, *. ©ud>en, fccrfdien, Durd)fud>en, 
Unterfudjen ; Unterludntng ; 9hd)fouren ; 
©trcben, JBemnhunq. 

(3Rit after, for, in-of) 

His search after knowledge is remarkable, 
f<in ©treben na<b Jtenntnig if! bemerfentmertb ; 
their search for gold was in vain, ibr ©puren 
nad) <5Mb xoat toeraebent ; I am in search of 
nsyjrieod, id> fudjc mtiiun ftreunb auf ; I am 
going t'a search of a lodging, id) fudu fine 

/ Aarf, by this time, as my readers will 
easily believe, got not a little sick and weary 
of my search after Protestantism; a 
search, hopeless, I found, as that of the 
Bramin in the Eastern Tale , whose wife sent 
him all over the world , on a foot's errand, 
to look for the fifth volume of the Hindoo 
Scriptures, — there never having been but 
four. (Th. Moore's Travels.) 

He asked for water. I had some doubts of 
our being able to find any , and prepared to 
' go in sear c h of it with hesitating despond- 
ency. [Byron's Fragm.) 



\ As they had almost all the conveniencies of 
life within themselves , they seldom visited 
| town or cities in search of superfluities. 

(Goldsmith's Fiear.) 

Search, v. a. et n. fud)cn; forfdjen ; unttr* 
fudjen; burd)fud)en, beficbtigen ; Jig. btimfif 
djen, burd>brin>jen. 

(SWtf after, for, into, out.) 

I have been searching (after) for you, id) 
j babe ©it gefudH ; what are you searching for? 
toat fud>eit ©itV search after truth., ferfebe 
nad} SBabrbeit ; I will search into this business, 
id) wilt toicftf <5»efd>aft untcrfudjtn; eudeavour 
to search il out, bemuse ©id), e« ju crgrunbtn 
(erforfd)en). 
Search for her, she has murdered him ! 

(IF. Scott's Bride.) 

The great pursuit of man is after happiness ; 
it is the first and strongest desire of his 
nature ; — in every stage of his life , he 
searches for it, as for hid treasure. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

Second , adj. ber , bic , ba« 3»eite , anbere ; 
nddtfe, folaenbe. 

(STOit at, for, to, upon.) 

I have il at second-band , id} n>eip ti nut ant 
ber jtveittn £anb ; I have this book at second- 
hand , id) babe biefe* s8ud> alt aefattft ; he is a 
preacher at second-hand , er iff cin 92ad)bcter, 
ein 9lnbern naebprtbioenber SJrebifler; this is a 
virtue at second - hand , bird ifi cine unddjte 
luflenb; did 1 uol tell il for a second lime? 
babe id) tt nidjt jum jmciten 9)t\ile gefujt? be is 
second to none, er ftebt fcincm nad); upon 
second thoughts I retracted my word, nad) retfs 
litter llrberlcgung nabm id) mein SDort gurud. 

Among these appears the divine Raffaello ; 
second to his great model only in that 
grandeur of design which elevates the mind, 
superior to him in that grace which interests 
the heart. (Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

I was second to none of the company in 
any acts of debauchery. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

So Matt, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second lo some sphere un- 
known. 
(Pope's Essay on Man.) 
He (Cromwell) acknowledged, indeed, its 
importance (civil freedom's) ; it was second 
only to religious freedom. 

(Lingaid's History of England.) 

Secrecy, s. $eimlid>feit, 93erborg.enbeit ; <$ c < 
beimbaltuitfl , &erfdm>teaenbcit ; (Stnfamfeir, 
Wbfltfrtiteticnbcit. 

(SUit .«.) 

They worked in secrecy, fit arbeiteten in* 
CWebeim ; he married her in secrecy, er beiraty'ete 
fie in< <&ebetm. 

Secret, s. ©ebeinmip', gebeimtr Buflanb, ^eims 
(id)feit; Cinfamfeit, (Jin^ejoaen^ett, ©title. 

(SRit from, in, into.) 
You must keep it a secret from them, fie 
muffen e« 3$nen nid)t fagen; be suffered in. 
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secret, tx (iit inlgeBeim; I am in the secret, 
id) n>et§ barum; he is in grand secret (cant.), 
tx ift geftorben; I cannot gel into the secret, 
id) fann nidjt babinter fommen ; I will let you 
into the secret, id? will 3bnen bal (Mfbeinvnip 
«ntbe<fen ; (ran/.) 3$nen cine 9lafe bre|»ett , ©it 
im gpiele prellen. 

But does he still enjoin us to keep his ar- 
rival a secret from his nephew? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
But it was only in secret that she labour- 
ed at this delusive, but delightful architecture. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride, 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret where he died. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 



%adj. fidjer; gewifr, wftdjert. 

(SRit against, by, from, of.) 

This fortress was always secure against an 
attack and almost from an enemy , biefe fctftung 
tear immer fidjer tor einem 9lngriffe unb faft vox 
eimm Seinbe ; I am now secure by his death, 
burd) feinen Job bin id) je&t ftdjer; I am secure 
o/it, id) bin ber ©ad)e gtmif. 

fV e are now secure by these men's exile. 

(Byron's Sardanapalus.) 
But, 'tis his dignity of eye! 
There, if a suppliant, would I ffy, 
Secure , 'mid danger, wrongs, and grief, 
Of sympathy, redress, relief—. 

(fV. Scott's Marmion.) 



. a. grfttg macben ; ftdjern ; fdntfent, 
befcbii$en, MtUMyre* ; btfejiigen on — ; x>tx* 
fdjlitfen. 

(2Kit against, by,Jrom, to.) 

This will secure him against indigence , bid 
tvtt'b ihn vex Qurftigfeit fdjiitytn ; he has secured 
me from any danger , tx bat mid) Dor jeber ®t- 
fabr geftdjert; this country is secured from any 
invasion by its mountains , biefel $anb ijt gfgen 
alle ©infdlle von feinen $ergen gtfd)u$t : I se- 
cured bim to my party, id) jog i$n auf metne 
©cite , verfiebcrte tnid) feiner; he secured to 
himself his favor, er cerficberte ftd) fcintr ®nnft. 

Be dismissed Craigengelt from his society, 
but not without such a provision , as , if well 
employed, might secure him against 
indigence, and against temptation. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

The nobles and partisans of the aristocracy, 
astonished or affrighted, shut the gates of 
their houses, and thought of nothing but of 
securing them from pillage. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 

— fVoods before and hills behind, 

Secur'd it both from rain and wind. 

(Prior's Poems.) 

But in memory of his Naiad, he had pre- 
viously ornamented the fountain in which 
she appeared to reside, and secured its 
waters from profanation or pollution, by \ 



the small vaulted building of which the 
fragments still remained scattered around it. 

(fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Many (Americans) bore arms in support of 
the crown, and, by their bravery and exertions, 
endeavoured to secure what they deemed 
to be the rights of their prince, and their own 
estates, from the effects of the law of at- 
tainder. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Exposed as he was to the continual machi- 
nations of the royalists and levellers, both 
equally eager to precipitate him from the 
height to which he had attained, Cromwell 
made it his great object to secure to him- 
self the attachment of the army. 

(lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

He then mounted his horse , which at his 
arrival he had secured to a balustrade 
in front of the castle. (fV. Scott's Bride.) 

Seduce, v. a. toerfii§reit, toerleitcn, mijleiten, 
lorfen, wlocfen. 

(Wlitfrom, into, to.) 
Bad examples seduced him from virtue and 
have even seduced him to evil, fdjlecbte 83ft* 
ftoitle baben ibn toon net £ugenb abgejogen unb 
fogar gum Jfiofen uerlorft ; I was seduced into 
the mountains of this couuiry by the accouut I 
received of some interesting ruins there, bie 
9tad)rid)t, ba§ in bm ©ebirgen biefel Sanbel 
cinige intereffante JRuinen feien , locfte mid) biers 
qtx. 

You must know then , last summer, while I 
was taking sketches on the coast of East 
Lothian and Berwickshire , / was seduced 
into the mountains of Lammermoor by the 
account I received of some remains of an- 
tiquity in that district. 

(fV. Scott's Bride.) 

They cried shame upon his fickleness and 
perfidy , as if he had seduced the young 
lady into an engagement. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 
See, v. ir. a. et n. febot; beobadjten , jtnben, 

emtiecfen; jufefcen, ©orge tragtn ; aufmerfen; 

aBeuubc annebmen; befudjen; mitgefcen, b«* 

gletten; ergrunben; beurtbeiltn ; einfefcen, bes 

greifen. 

(3RU down, for, into, out, through, to.) 
[To look , see, behold, view, eye ; to see, 
perceive, observe, t>ergl. mein ©tononfcm. 
Jjanbtoorterb. p. 230. 348.] 

See the gentleman down stairs (home), bts 
gleite ben £errn bte Xxtippt bjnab (nad) -fcaufe) ; 
let us see for it , feben tvix banacb (fudjen »ir 
el) ; what are you seeing for? n>al fudjen ©ie? 
monad) feben ©ie ltd) urn? I cannot yet see 
into his schemes, nod) fann id) feine 50 lane niebt 
ergrunbtn ; could 1 see into his heart? fenntt icb 
fern $erj ergrunben? I can see as far into a 
mili-stone as another man ( prov.) , icb fann fo 
meit feben all ein Slnberer; I shall see him out, 
id) merbe i$n aulreben lafien , bil an bal (5nbe 
beobacbten, ganj jufcljen ; it is a difficult task to 
see through his policy, el if* eine febmierifle 
Olufgabe, feme 5Pclitif 511 ergrunbtn; see to it, 
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ftb>n Sit banad) (forgtn ©it bafur); see the 
Lady to the coach , btgftitt bit 3>ame bil an bit 
.ft mute (fiiljrt 3ie jut Jtutfdjt) ; it is ouly to tee 
to , t« ut b(ol fuc'e Mugt. 

Young Le Fevre rote from off the bed, and 
taw me to the bottom of thettairt; and at 
we went down together, told me, they had 
come from Ireland. (Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

He saw to every thing himtelf. 

(IV. Irving'* Bracebridge Hall.) 

Seek, v. ir. a. et n. fudjen , u4 umfty'tu ; 
tradjten, ffrcfccn ; anba; ten, fid) beiver ben. 
(3Wit after, for, out, to.) 

He has sought (after) my life, et fiat mirnad) 
btm Stben gttradjttt; he never sought after 
good men, tr fuchtt nit gutt SWtnfd>tn auf; he 
sought after ibis office, tr trochtttt nad) bitftm 
©ienftt; what do you teekfor? n>a« fudjtn, be* 
gtbrtn ©it? I sought for an opportunity to see 
him , id? hi due tine Wcl egtnbtit , i fan jit ftl&tn ; I 
«eA in vain /or reasons , id) fud)t r erejcbenfl 
®runbt; we sought for help, /or safely, roir 
furtten -Oulft, (Sicberbetr ; we most seek out 
another man for Ibis business , wit mufftn ju 
bitftm ©tfefeaftt tintn flnbtrn auftfudjtn; I am 
still to seek , id) bin urn nicbt< weittr ; I am to 
seek, id? muS fucbtn ; id) bin in i ; cvleqcnbcit . 

In all thy weaknesses and wanderings I 
would seek after thee, and bring thee back. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

I think 'it (the narrative) has in it all the 
elements of that mysterious and romantic 
narrative, so greedily sought after at 
the present day. 

(Ir. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Others sought for safety by a timely 
retreat. (Robertson's Charles V.) 

Hut let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

He (Essex) acknowledged his numerous 
transgressions of the divine law : but when 
he came to his offence against the queen, he 
sought in vain for words to express his 
feelings. (Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

Seize , v. a. trgreiftn ; fid) btmdcbtigtn , weg* 
ncb>itn; »trb>fitn, tin^itbtn, f onft«cirtn ; an= 
faUtn, uberfalltu ; in Stfty ftfctn. 

(SWit by, of, on, upon, with.) 

I seized him by the collar, id) ttwifcbtt i$n 
bti btm Jtragtn , he seised me by the arm , tr 
trgriff mid) bti btm 9lrme ; I am seized of this 
garden , id) bin im 58tfi|t bitfe* Warren a (law 
term) ; he was seized upon again, tr rourbt von 
SQtutm ongtfatttn ; they have seized upon (on) 
all his goods, fit fiaben allt ftint ®utet totalis 
nommtn (tinatjcgtn) ; he was seized with this 
malady , bitff .Uranfbeit ubt tfitl ifin ; he was 
seized with grief, .Summer btmdd)tigtt fid) fei- 
ntr ; I was seized with au admiration of his 
work, id: fu^f tc mid) bingttifftn, ftinSBerf ju 
bttvunbtrn. 

The wolf seized the dog by the throat, 



and rushed up the hill again with him in his 
mouth. (Gray's Letters.) 

At the same moment the archbishop and 
others of the conspirators were to seize 
upon the palace. (Roscoc's Lorenzo.) 

These men cannot forbear to s e i z e up on 
it (a present advantage) , tho' by ways never 
so indirect. ( Tillotson's Sermons. ) 

He (Luther) was seized with a violent 
inflammation in his stomach , which in a few 
days put an end to his life, in the sixty-third 
year of his age [Febr. 18. 1546]. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 

His criticisms were all, of course, recanted 
instantly : he was seized with an admira- 
tion of the king's verses, as unbounded as, he 
begged him to believe, it was disinterested. 

(Th. Moore's La/la Rookh.) 

Sell, v. ir. a. et n. otrfauftn, vtr$anbt(n ; col. 
Bttftlbtrn ; fid) Dttfauftn, »trfauft roerbtn, ab> 
gt&tn; banbtln. 

(SWit at, by, for, in, off, out, to.) 

I could have told my farm at a high price, 
id) Ijdttt mtint SWtitrti febr gut vtrfauftn fonntn; 
barley tells at a good price, bit Werfte fteljr both ; 
your goods have been sold by (in) the lamp, 
.Libre SBaattn Jinb in JBaufd) unb SBeatn (im 
©anjtf.) Dtrfauft it or ten ; mine are sold by port 
sale, bit mtinigtn ftnb otrfaufl mortm fo wit 
fieim<$aftn anfamtn; 1 have sold my brooch 
for a guinea, id) babt mtint ©ufennabtl fur tint 
Witince otrfauft , your book will not sell for 
that price, 3&r ©ud) wirb ju bitftm $rtift nitbt 
alvicben, he has sold off ihis article, tr bat 
biefen vHttifel gan$ ottfauft ; he has sold off (out) 
stocks , et bat ftintn 2lnt&tU an Stttitn auf tintn 
Hnbtrn ubtrgttragtn ; he is selling out (off), er 
sttfauft au« , rdumt ftin 8agtr ; I have sold out 
my commission , id) babe mtint Offt$itt«fU((e 
lotrfeiuft ; to whom have you sold it? »tm &abtn 
<Sit fie dtrfauft ? 

He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, 
is he? (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I dare swear they won't sell for above 
half the money , at the rate of broken silver, 
five shillings an ounce. . 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Send, v. ir. a. et n. ftnben, febitftn; aborbntn ; 
jufdjitftn; fig. fd)tnftn, gtwd&rtn, serltibtn; 
ttrbrtittn. 
(SWit away, for, forth, in, on, out, to.) 

1 have sent away my servanl, i<fc b>6emtmtn 
JBtbitnttntttggtfdjidt ubmten3lbfd)itb gtatbtn); 
do not send me away thus, ferttgen Sit mid) fo 
nidit ab; he has been sent for, man bat i^n 
boltn lafitn , nad) ibm gtfd)idt ; he came wilhout 
being sc/i/ for *■ tr fam, obnt baf man i^n boltn 
(ieg ; I have sent for the laylor , id) babe btn 
©dmtibtr boltn lafftn (na* ibm gefd>irft) ; the 
mountain sent forth a flame , ber sBerg aab tint 
glammt ton ftd> ; the flowers sent forth (out) 
their fragrance , bit Slumtn bufttten (»trbrtitt« 
ttn) SBoblgtrudlt ; you must send in your 
name, @ie mufftn ficb mttbtn laffen; I shalL 
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send you on au errand, id> merbe $>id) mit etner 
SBotfrfjaft (einem 2hiftrao.e) serfrtirfen ; he *<»rtf 
bis son to me, er fdjitfte fcincn <®o&n ju mir. 

If }e dines with you, he tends away 
your best hock with a wry face. 

^ (Bulwer's England.) 

Instead of flying to Alcmena , with the 
raptures Mr. Dryden puts into his mouth , he 
sends for Amphitrion's toy lor, and cheats 
him of a laced coat. (Montague's Lett.) 

This search was as hopeless as that of the 
Bramin in the Eastern Tale, whose wife sent 
him all over the world, on a fool's errand, 
to look for the 5lh volume of the'Hindoo Scrip- 
tures, — there never having been but four. 

(Th. Moore's Travels.) 

He had disposed of his dwelling-house, and 
taken a small cottage in the country, a few 
miles from town. He had been busied all day 
in sending out furniture. 

{IV. Irving 's Sketch Book.) 

As soon as he joined his army near Aleppo, 
and had concerted measures with Bus tun , he 
sent a Chiaur, or messenger of the court, 
to his son, requiring him to repair immedi- 
ately to his presence. 

(Robertsons Charles V.) 



_r, adj. et svbst. ber ilftere \ fltftefie, <®es 
nior ; btjabrter 3Jlann, ®rti«. 

(SDitt by.) 

He is my senior by one year, er ift tin 3a$r 
dlttr <if« id). 

The host was b y several years the senior 
of the traveller , and by his manner, dress, 
and every thing around him , showed he had 
seen much of life and the best society. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Serve, v. a. et n. bienen, bebttnen, aufmarttn ; 
einen S)ienft vtrrid)ten ; auftragtn ; vcrfd'neis 
btn, aortegen; Ijelfm, bitnlid) ftin; teidjen, 
genug fein ; anbringen. 

(SDiit at, for, in, out, up, upon.) 

This boy served (bo priest at mass, fciefer 
Jtnabe bebtente btn ^JJrtrfter bti btr Sheffe ; he 
serves at public dinners, cr marttt bti ifftnts 
licften 9Rittag6inafj(cn auf ; il serves for several 
uses, (9 bunt ju t>erfd>itbenen 3rccdVn; you may 
now serve in the supper, J) it fctnnj) ba« Slbrnb; 
Jrob je&t ^crein briiigen ; he has served out his 
apprenticeship, er ffnt ftiite £e$r jabre autgrbient ; 
I have served out provisions to (he soldiers, 
idi &abe btn ©ofbaten ^rotiant gertidU; ihe 
robbers served him out and out (cant.), bit 
SMuber ffabtn ifcn gttobttt ; serve up the dinner, 
tragt ba< SWittagabrob auf; we have served up 
the poor man (fam.), mir baben ibm bit l<|jre 
<5$re angetban (bet etnem Ptidmibttidnqnifft) ; I 
have served notice (summons) upon him , id) 
fccibe i$n tcrgelciben; I have served a warrant 
(a writ) upon him, id) fcflbe etntn iBrr^afttbefcbJ 
gtgen i&n au«geroirft, »olljogtn, i\)n uorgelabtn, 
i$n »erb,afttt (law terms). 



If any actor missed his port, 
She could have served him for the 

prompter's copy. 
(Byron's Don Juan.) 

Fire serves for several necessary uses, 
among the rest to warm us, and sensitive 
experience teaches hs to distinguish between 
warming and burning. 

(Baling brokers H'orks.) 

As this is a story-telling age , / A«i>« been 
tempted occasionally to give the reader one 
of the many tales thai are served up with 
supper at the hall. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Service, s. Dienft, aBebiemmq, 2lufwarfung ; 
aWilitfirbienft; <9e$orfam ; £cfiid)fett ; 9tu v rn, 
28ott$eil , <feotte«btenfi. 

(OKU at, into, of-to, out-of, to.) 

I am at your service, id) ftt&e 3^tten )u 
£ienfien ; he must enter into service, er mu§ 
! in Jtonbttion geben ; he entered into the service 
! of a sea-captain, tr trot in btn $>ituft eine« ©ee« 
favitaina ; he was of service to me , er mar mir 
niiOltd) ; this medicine was of service to me T 
bitfe SRebtcin batf mir ; it has been of sume 
• service to my health, tt mar fur mt int (Meftinbbcit 
' ton einigem *Ku$en ; he is out of service , tr ift 
' auftrr £tenft ; remember (give) my service to 
them, em$ftblcn 8ie mid) i^nen ; my service to 
you! (fam.) tytt ©tfuitthtit ! ('-Beim Srinftn.) 

/ have just borrowed a couple of guineas 
of a friend, and one of them is a t your 
service. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Trip, sir ; my name is Trip , a t your ser- 
vice. (Sheridan's School fur Scandal. ) 

Among the foreigners whom the fame of 
the discoveries made by ihe Portuguese had 
a/lured into their s er v ic e, was Christopher 
Colon, or Columbus, a subject of the republic 
of Genoa. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Having satisfied his curiosity , by a voyage 
which tended more to enlarge his knowledge 
of naval affairs, than to improve his fortune, 
he (Columbus) entered into the service of 
a famous sea-captain of his own name and 
family. (Robertson's America.) 

I wish it was in my power to be of any 
essential service to him. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I flatter myself, the exercise of travelling 
has been of service to my health. 

(Smollet's Clinker.) 

Those (men) indeed who can be useful to all 
states, should be like gentle streams that visit 
populous towns in their course, and are at 
once of ornament and service to them. 

(Pope's Letters.) 

I concluded with an assurance, that I myself 
would lend him « hundred pounds, if it would 
be of any service to his affairs. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I desire my service to Mr. Leech: pray 
tell him I will write to him soon about your 
studies. (Chatham's Letters.) 
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Serviceable, adj. bienflftrtig , btenflwitttg; 
bienlid), nuftlid), beilfam. 

(2Rit to.) 

Your endeavours have been most serviceable 
to mankind, 3§re Semubungen finb ber 9Menfd)s 
beit bocbft niifclid) gtroefen; this rain will be 
very serviceable to my gardeu, biefer JRegen 
roirb meinem Garten febr beilfam [tin. 

The arts of deceit and cunning do con- 
tinually grow weaker and less effectual and 
serviceable to them that use them. 

(Tillotson's Sermons.) 

Set, v. ir. a. etn. fefcen, fteUen; ridften, tins 
ritfeten, madien; \>erfe&en, bringen; beftinu 
men; begimten, tint JHeifc anrreten; Sejjen; 
aiiffefcen; einfaffen; jieren; tretben, beroegcn, 
Deranlaffen ; $erau«geben ; in iftoten fefccn. 

(9)iit about, abroad, against, at, by, down, 
forth, in, into, off, on, out, out-for, to, up, 
upon, with.) 

I will set about the translation or this book, 
id) will bit Ueberiefrung biefed Sudje* oorne$men; 
who set this news abroad? roer bracbtc bicfc 
5Rad?rid)t in Umlaut"? I have set my mind against 
it, id? babe chut, ttbfcbeu baoor befoinmcn . he 
has set mc against him, et bat mid) ivibet ibn 
aufgefjcfct; he has set ray advice at nought, er 
Bat meinen SRatb. ceracbtct ; I set his threatening 
at deliance, id) biete feintr S)robuiig Zto$ ; this 
set me at ease, biefe* berubjgte mid) s 1 must set 
him at work, id) m\\$ ibn jur Wrbeit antreiben 
(ibm 9lrbcit gtbcit) ; 1 set my watch by the suu, 
id) ridjfe mcine Ubr nad) ber ©eime : 1 have set 
down your conditions, irf> babe 3bre Sebinguns 
gen nitbergefdjrieben ; I was set down here, id) 
jheg bier au* ; set it </ow«, ftfccri ©ie e* nieber; 
be has j<?f /brM this Bible, er bu biefe SSibel 
Berau*gegeben : he *e/ forth his character, cr 
jeigte fcinen <5$araftcr ; he sef himself forth, tt 
lobte fid) ; France has set forth a fleet, 8ranf* 
reid) bat eine ftlottt att*gffd)irft ; 1 need not set 
forth the usefulness of this book, id) babe rticbt 
nctbig, bie SiufcliAfeit biefe* Sucbe* n nibmcn; 
this gown set forth her beauty, biefe* flleib 
^eigte ibre@rt)6nbe I have set him in, id) bale 
tbm barauf gebolfen (iBrt barauf gebracbt); a 
southern wind began to set in, ein c iibroinb 
ftng an einuitreten ; the weather is set in for 
rain, e* fiept regncrifd) ait* ; this ring is set in 
gold, biefer SHing ift in ©olb gefafit; there is a 
great swell setting into the bay, tt gebt eine 
ftbr febroere Reining in bie Sat; his speech 
was set off with allegories, feme 9tebe roar mit 
9tUeqcrien qefcbmudl ; these flowers set off your 
beaaly, biefe *B lumen 6ebtn 3bre ©djonbeit; 1 
shall set off for Madrid, id) roerbe nod) SWabrib 
abrrifen; we have set off our mutual debts, voir 
Bafeen unfre ©dntlben gcgen einanber aufgebtn 
Iaffen ; I have set it or foot, id) babe tt in QJang 
gebracqt ; he is much set on it, er in febr barauf 
err id t (febnt fid) febr banad)); he has set me 
on, er bat mid) attfgebefct; the house was set on 
fire, ba* £ait« rourbe in ©ranb geftedt ; he will 
not set the Thames on Jirc (prov.), ber roirb bie 
SBelt nid)t umreifien ; this set my teeih on edge, 
bie* mad)te mir bie Stynt ftuinpf j I have set out 



time and place, id) Babe 3a r unb Drt befHmmt ; 
he set it out to the best advantage, er jeigte e* 
ira beften ¥id>te; I shall set out for Paris, id) 
roerbe nad) ?Bari* abreifen ; he set out on (upon) 
a pilgrimage, er trat eine SEBallfabrt an . he likes 
to set out his child, er nu§t fein Jtinb gern ; the 
king will set out a fleet, ber tfonig roirb etnc 
ftlotte au*riiften ; one acre was set out for me, 
cin flJIorgcn i'anbe* rourbe fur mid) abgefiedt ; 
we si-! out together, mir reiflcn jitfammen ab ; 
le set out in business, er reifte ui @cfd)dftcn ab; 
le set out every one his business, er rctcS 3ebem 
ein fflefcbdft an ; it is my first setting out, tt 
ft meine erfte ?ln«flud)t ; it will be set to sale, 
tt roirb jiim 93erfaufe audgefletU merben ; I have 
set my seal to it, id) l'.itc mein ©icgel aufges 
brucft; 1 was set to this play, id) rourbe ju bicfem 
©)?iele »eranla^t; I have set my hard to it, id) 
$abe e« begennen ; I have set them to work, id) 
babe ibnen Arbeit gegeben (babe tie befd)aftigt) ; 
I have set it to musick, id) i)abt tt in Sftcten 
gefe$t; he has set up a coach, er bat eine Jtutfcbe 
angefmafft (begonnen (Sauipage &u batten); he 
set up a hearty laughter, er fd)iug eine belle 
Vartjt auf ; I have not set up this opinion, id) 
babe biefe SRciiiung nid)t in ben ®ang gebradjt ; 
he has set up a trade, er bat ein ©eroerbe angts 
fangen ; be has set up in business, er bat cinett 
>^anbe( angefangen (fid) ctablirt) ; I shall set up 
for myself, id) roerbe mein eigene* ^au<mefen 
anfangen ; 1 shall set him up again, id) roerbe 
ibm roteber auf bie Seine fytlitn (ibn mieber ges 
fnnb marfjen) <jam.)\ this monument was set up 
last year, biefe* Monument rourbe im oorigen 
3abre erritfjtet; he has setup a school, er bat 
eine @d)iilt errirfetet ; the bed is set up, ca* iBett 
ift aufgefdblagen ; he sets up for a scholar, er 
giebt fid) fur einen @elebrten au* ; I will set up 
my rest, id) mill mein Ulruperfte* magen; his 
heart is set upon the welfare of his country, 
bie aDoblfabrt feineS ?anbe« liegt ibm am $erjcn; 
the watch is set with diamouds, bie Ubr ift mit 
(Diamantcn befefct. 

Such blows set at nought the benefits 
which (low from the lights of science. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

She (Elizabeth) strictly forbade all persons 
whomsoever, to paint or engrave any new 
portraits of her features without licence, or 
to show or publish any of the old portraits^ 
till they had been reformed according to the 
copy to be set forth by authority. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.} 

The Czar Paul, in whom the bettei vart of 
his strangely compounded nature at this time- 
predominated, presented him (Nelson) with 
his portrait, set in diamonds, in a gold box, 
accompanied with a letter of congratulation 
written by his own hand. (Southey's Nelson.) 

A long sioell was setting into the bay 
of Cadis: our ships, crowding all sail, moved 
majestically before it, with light winds front 
the south-west. (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

On the Slst of July, his Majesty set off 
on a visit to Ireland. 

(Coopei's Uist. of Engl.) 
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/ said that like a picture by Giorgione - 
Venetian women were, and so they are, 
Particularly seen from a balcony, 
(For beauty's sometimes best set off afar.) 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

The freshness of budding beauty needs no 
foreign aid to set it off. 

(IV. Irving 's Bracebridge Hall.) 

HalberCs dress was certainly not of that 
description which sets off to the best ad- 
vantage a presence of itself prepossessing. 

(W. Scott's Monast.) 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim death my son and foe, who sets 

them o n, 
(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Your school -fellow , Lord Pulteney, set 
out last week for Holland, and will, I be- 
lieve, be at Leipzig soon after this letter. 

(Chesterfield's Lett.) 

My intended is two hundred miles off, and 
the moment my business here is arranged, I 
must set out in a great hurry to be happy. 

(Byron's Lett.) 

Your first setting out at Court has, I 
Jind, been very favourable , and his Polish 
majesty has distinguished you. 

(Chesterfield's Lett.) 

Having abdicated the throne in favour of 
his so/t, Abdalla set out on a pilgrimage 
to the Shrine of the Prophet. 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 

He is just now setting out upon one of 
those benevolent rambles, for which he dresses 
himself like the meanest of mankind. 

(Th. Moore's Blue-Stocking.) 

There is a game, 
A frivolous and foolish play, 
Ir herewith we while away the day ; 
It is — / have forgot the name — 
And we to this, it seems, were set, 
By some strange chance ,' which I forget. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was 
always fond of seeing some innocent amuse- 
ment going fortoard, and set the boys and 
girls t o blindman's buff. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Though I carried my own bed with me, I 
could not sometimes fink a place to set it up 
in. (Montague's Lett.) 

In one of the most conspicuous parts of the 
town, is the late king's statue set up, tram- 
pling upon mankind. (Montague's Lett.) 

No, no, cries he, let me but once be hand- 
somely set up again, and if ever fortune 
makes a broken merchant of me afterwards, 
I will forgive her. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Tkou art an honest fellow: 
Pfl set thee « p again. 

(Massinger's New way.) 

You will find him entered into engagements, 
and setting up for a man of business and 
conduct. (Sterne's Sermons.) 



,,And no doubt, " replied her antagonist., 
,,you have known ladies set up f or wit that 
had none." (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

You set up your trade without a capital. 

(Burke's Reflections.) 

IV hy did thou chuse that cursed sin, 
Hypocrisy, to set up in? 
Because it is the thriving 1 st calling. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

You know how much your father and I have 
our hearts set upon an event so desirable. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Settle, v. a. etn. fefcen, fefifefccn; in Orbnung 
bringen, orbnen; bcjttmmen, einridjten; rid>s 
ten ; fid) niebertaffen , fief) anfiebeln ; einen 
ftfteu JBeruf obcr Sfljotynort tvd^len; vcrforgttt; 
©e&alt, Seibgebinge, SUittljum aulfefeen , vers 
madjen ; auSftatten ; fid) fenfe n, fid) fefcciw 

(SJlit in, on, to, upon, with.) 
I have settled both my sons in trade, id) babt 
mtine beiben ©$$ne im <Qanbc( ctablirt (tjetfr-rgt); 
the wind settled in the east, bet SBinb irebte 
beftdnbig <tu6 Djlcn ; he has settled an annuity 
on (upon) me, cr bat mir cine jdbrlicbe Seibrcnte 
(3abtflelb) au«gefefrt; he has settled his estate 
on his friend, er bat fetit @ut feinent ftrrunbe 
vrrmadjt; what do you think to settle on her? 
to<i6 gebenfen <Sie i$r ail^fitatbSaut mitjugeben? 
I have settled my mind on another object, id) 
babe mid) ju eincm anbecn ®egenfianbe entfebfef* 
fen: you must now settle to something, Sic 
imlffcti fid) iefct ju ttnai beftimmcn ; the dregs 
j settled to the bottom, bie $t\tn fefcten fid) (auf 
! ben !Bi>ben) ; this castle settles upon its founda- 
tion, biefeS @d)lofi fenft fid) ; he wishes to settle 
with his creditors , er rotinfdjt fid) mit fetnen 
<$ldubigern ju vctgletdjett. 

He declared, that he was willing to s ettle 
the land on the young gentleman, after his 
own natural demise. (IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Having resigned every thing to him , for 
which he paid me the sum of a thousand 
pounds, he settled on me an annuity for 
life. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors 
reading. I cannot settle my spirits to it. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

Sever, v. a. trennen, fdjeiben, abfenbern; abs 
fiauen. 

(«Diit/ro»i.) 

The executioner severed the bead of the 
brigand from the body, ber <3d)arfrid)ter trennte 
ba6 ^aiqjt Ui ©trajjenrdubet* torn JHumufe. 

The first stroke took from him ( Essex) alt 
sense of pain; the third severed his head 
from the body. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

I saw a horse this day with his head half 
severed from his body. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Severe, adj. ftreng; Ijart, rau$; tinerbitttid), 
genau; ernfi; nutfetern, tuajjig; furj gefajiti 
regelmdfiig. 

(9JIU against, in, upon.) 

Be not severe against her, fei nid)t &art gcgeu 
fie; be severe in your busiuess, fei fe$r gcmiu 
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in 3>einem <&efd)dfte ; you cannot be too severe 
upon bin , 2 it fonnen nicbt $u fhreng mit tbm 
verfar)ren:I am severe upon that head, ieb bin 
in btcfem S&unfte frreng. 

And don't, Sir Peter, be mo severe 
against your old friend's son . 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Nay, nay, Lady Sneer well, you are severe 
upon the widow. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal. ) 

Sew, f. a. (9lu«f»r. so) ndbnu 
(£ftit up.) 

It was sewed up in hides, ti war in J&dute 
etngendb,et. 

.shade , v. a. befefjatten, umfdjatten, sor £i$e 
unb 8id)t f(t>u|cn: fdbattircn, flatten, vers 
flatten; in bunfeln Ratten maim; Jig. ver* 
bergen, fdjufcen. 

(9Rit from, with.) 

lit could not shade himself from the pursuit 
of his creditors, cr fonnte fttb tor ben 23erfoU 
gungen feiner OJldubifler nid)t f<bu|en ; this villa 
is shaded with beautiful elms, tiefe* 8anbbau« ijt 
ton ftbonen Ulmen befdjattet. 

After turning from the main road up a 
narrow lane, so thickly shaded with forest 
trees as to give it a complete air of seclusion, 
we came in sight of the cottage. 

(W. Irving'* Sketch Book.) 

Shake, v. ir. a. el n. frfiutteht, rittteln ; fdmts 
tern , erfdjuttern ; abfcffutteln ; roegjcbaffen, 
oertreiben; aittern, beben, wanfen ; abf<ferecfen; 
j\ti road? en, m (Befabr fe$en, gefdbrben. 

(SWit by, in, into, off, to, with.) 

I shook him by the bands, id? fdjurtetre ifcm 
bie^anb; I have shaken the cup in (into, to) 
pieces, id) babe bie Jaffe entjroei gerutttlt (jers 
brocben); my spaniel shook offlhe water, mein 
<$ubnerbunb feburtelte ba« 9Baff«c ab; I could 
not shake htm off, id) fonnte tyn nicbt (ol tott* 
ben ; the Polanders tried to shake off the yoke 
of tyranny, bie Stolen verfudjtcn bae" 3od) ber 
Sironnei abjufdjurteln ; I cannot shake off all 
cares, id) fann mirb nidjt von alien ©oraen lol* 
jnacben . the honse was shaken to the founda- 
tion, bad £au6 rourbe bit auf ben ®runb etfcbuts 
tert; I shook with cold, id) jitterte vot Jtdlte ; 
ne shook with fear, er bebte vcr SJurcbt ; I shook 
bands with him (we shook hands), toir gaben 
unl bie >§dnbe (beim 3ufammentreffrn unb 'Jibs 
fcbiebe), icb babe ?lbfc&ieb von ibm genommen; I 
have shaken hauds with the world, id) babe 
ber HBelt enrfagt. 

/ was in this mortifying situation, when a 
brother clergyman, an old acquaintance, who 
had also business at the fair, came up, and 
shaking me by the hand, proposed ad- 
journing to a public house. 

(Goldsmith's near.) 

Shake hands at any rate, but don't shake 
my arm o ff, like a country clown — look 
ihis is the way to shake hands genteelly. • 

(Edgeworth's Plays.) 



And shaking off earth's soiling dust 
From their emancipated wings, 
Wander for ever through those skies 
Of radiance, where Love never dies. 

( Th. Moore's Love of the Angels.) 

The, ground was shaken beneath him 
with a convulsion that cast all around upon 
its su rface. (liulwer's Pompe ii. ) 

The heart I bear, 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake 

with fear. 
(Shaksp. Macbeth.) 
To shake with laughter ere the /est 

they hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear. 

(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 

Share, v. a. etn. tbeiltn; vtrt&etlert, ault§eU 
len ; jertbeilen ; Ibetl baben, Sb,eil nefcmen. 

(mt in, with.) 
I had no title to share in your inheritance, 
id? t? arte fetn jRetfjt, an 3b«r (f rbfebaft 5beil )u 
baben; he shared the booty with me, er tbtilte 
bie petite mit mir; Napoleon shared with his 
soldiers all the hardships of war, Sflavoleon 
tbeilte allei Ungemad) be9 Jlriege* mit feinen 
©olbaten. 

,,But here," continued she, „is a gentle- 
man," looking at Mr. Burchell, „wno has 
been my companion .in the task for the day, 
and it is Jit he should share in its amuse- 
ments. (Goldsmith's f'icar.) 

He spoke with interest, and in some degree 
shared in the evident anxiety of the father. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

It is no small addition to my happiness, to 
know that you will kindly share it with 
me. (Chatham's Lett.) 

Shield, ». a. mit einetn ©tbilbe beberfen ; fig. 
bebecfen, befd)irmen, befdju&eu, vertbeibigen ; 
abbalten. 

(SWit from.) 
My fur did not shield me from the very great 
cold, mein SUelt vertvabrte mid) nid)t gegen bie 
febr grope JJalte ; his soldiers shielded him 
from the wrath of the people, feine ©olbaten 
fdju&ten ibn cor bem 3orne be« 53olfe«. 

Shift, v. n. et a. dnbern, verdnbern, wenben, 
weebfeln; fc&ieben ; ftd) umffeiben ; autjieben; 
fttb belfen, ju SMittcln fareiten; <?lu«jlud?te 
gebraucben. 

(SWit away, for, from, off.) 

I shifted him away, id) fcfcaffte i$n fort; I 
must shift for myself, id) mu§ fur mi* felbfl 
forgen ; I was shifted from one place to auother, 
man trantvortirte (frbicfte) mid) von einem Orte 
turn anbem ; the wind shifted from one point to 
another, ber IBinb fvrang von einem Strtcbe jum 
anbern; I could noi shit! him i<b fonnte ibn 
ni<bt lo« njerben ; we cannot shift o_^*dcath, nut 
fonnen bem $obe nid)t audroeieben. 

My guards received a false alarm, that near 
fifty of the enemy were at hand, upon which 
j they s h if I ed far themselves, and left me 
1 and my betrayer to do the same. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

14 
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shine, v. ir. a. et n. febeinen, leudjren, funs 
fein ; glanjen ; febeinen madjen, leucbren laffen. 

(9Jtit in, out, upon, with.) 
He shines in every company, er gldnjt in 
jebcr ©efeUfdjaft ; his beautiful soul shines in 
all his actions, feme fdjone ®eele (eufbtet aui 
alien feinen .ganblungen bettot ; these stars 
shine out, biefe ©terne gldnjen belt (feud) ten 
beruor) ; the Lord make his face shine upon 
thee! bet .§ett laffe fern Mntlifc leudjten uber 
birb ! his eyes shone with joy, rfteube gldnjte in 
feinen Slngen; his character shines with a pecu- 
liar lustre, fein (Bbarafter leutbtet mit einem be: 
fonbetn ®lanje. 

This meeting would shine in the hands 
of Scudery. (Montague's Letters.) 

But neither the splendour of the minarets 
and pagodas , that shone out from the 
deptn of its woods, could steal her heart for 
a minute from those sad thoughts. 

( Th. Moore's La I la Rookh.) 

His (Cicero's) name and memory began to 
shine out in its proper lustre. 

(Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

Yet hadst thou thy vengeance — yet 
came there the morrow, 

That shines out, at last, on the longest 
dark night. 
( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

The Lord make his face shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee. 

(Numbers VI. 86.) 

The king of the Silver Mines sate in a 
cavern in the valley, through which the moon 
iust pierced, and slept in shadow on the soil 
shining with metals wrought into un- 
numbered shapes. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

The military genius of the great Captain 
(Napoleon) shines w it h a lustre peculiarly 
its own. (Brougham's Hist. Sketches.) 

Thy martial glory, crown' d with praise, 
Still shone with undiminished blase. 

(Smollet's Works.) 

Those smiling eyes, attempering ev'ry ray, 
Shone sweetly lambent with celestial 

day. 

(Pope's Ehisa.) 

ship. v. a. in ba« ©miff bringen, etnfffjiffen, 
einlaben, »etlaben; ju Scfjiffe cerfubren. 

(mt away, off.) 

Your goods are now shipped away (off), 3$te 
SBaoren finfc nun roeggefdjicft. 

A single leaf shall waft an army o'er, 
Or ship off senates to a distant shore. 

(Pope's Moral Essays.) 

Shiver* v. a. et n. jerfcrecbm , jertrumtnevn, 
jerfcbellen, jerfolittern; jertallra; febauem, 
jittern. 

(9Hit at, into, with.) 

I shivered at the thought, ieb jittette bci tern 
(Bebanfen; the cup dropt from my hand and 
shivered into a thousand pieces, bie SSaffe fiel 
mi r aut bet $anb nnb jerbracb in tmifenb Ctuefc i 
we are just now arriving and shivering with 



cold , wit fomuwn fo eben an ttnb jittttn *or 
&dlre; he shivered with fear, er jirterte w>t 

fhitdn. 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 
Or shiver at the gale? — 

(Byron's ChUde Harold.) 
Mi ui k , v. a. et n. befrig ftof en, anftofen ; er* 
fcbuttetn ; angrcifen , betfmbfen, fid? feblagen ; 
Wnftofl geben, beleibigen, Jffiiberroillen erregen; 
anft6fitg (}im>tber) fein, ilergernifi geben- 

(QKit at, by, with.) 
I was shocked at (with) this news, bicfc 9iadj* 
rirbten erfebuttcrten mirb , i<b mar barubet be= 
troffen ; 1 was shocked by his appearance, fein 
%utUf)tn gab mir «etgetnijj. 

/ was at first a little shocked at return- 
ing to the same house whence we had departed 
in so unhandsome a manner. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 
But were you not a little shocked by the 
misery of his appearance? 

(Th. Moore's Blue-Stocking.) 
I was unwilling to shock you or the fa- 
mily with the account, till after the wed- 
ding. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

I was shockedwith the sudden certainty 
which could not be mistaken — his coun- 
tenance in a few minutes became nearly black. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

shoot, v. iV. a. etn. febicfen, abfdjiejien, ab: 
feuecn ; auffefatejien, auifcblagen ; treiben; 
pncfeln, fiecben; anfdjiefien, fid} bilben; fid? 
t eh tun, ftdj erftreden. 

(SHU ci, away, down, into, out, out-into, to, 
up, with.) 

The Indians shot darts at us, bie 3nbier fdjefs 
fen $feile auf un«; he shot at the eagle, er 
febep nad) bem Slblet; the flags are shot away, 
bie 9(aggen ftnb weggefdjoffen ; the water shoots 
down, bat) Staffer flurjt fccrab; salt shoots 
into crystals, €alj f(bie§t in ArbflaUen an ; the 
cape shoots forth into the sea, bat SBotgebirge 
erftrecft ficb int SWeet; the land shoots into a 
promontory, baft Sanb gebt in ein JBorgebirge 
aul ; the corn is now shooting out into ears, 
ba6 Stoxn fdjiejjt jefct in Slebren; the trees begin 
to *Aoo/ out, bie JBSume fanaen an auffjuffblagen; 
the tree has shot out into branches, brr 9aum 
bat |idj »erjn>eigt; he has been shot to death, et 
tft erfebofjen toorben; the boy shoots up. bet 
tfnabe fcbie§t, ttddjft auf; he'll shoot up a hero, 
et TPttb ftcb fdjnett 311 einem $elben bilben; the 
seed begins to shoot up, bie ©aat fdngt an aup 
jufcbttftn ; he shoots with a lonR bow, et fdjneu 
bet- mit bem grofien 2Jieffer, urcifclt. 

In it he melted lead for bullets 
To shoot at foes. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
I know not if these yeomen and I are used 
to shoot at the same marks. 

(IV. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 
Nelson, as usual, had hoisted several flags, 
lest one should be shot away. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 
When the temper is warm ana full of vigor, 
it naturally shoots out more ways than 
and produces inferior passions to counter- 
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balance, in some degree, its predominant in- 
clination. (Hume's Essays.) 

Shore, s. Ufcr (erne* gfufte* ober be« Witt: 
res), ©eftabe, ©tranb, JTufte; ©rufce, ©trebe, 
Srufcbalfen. 

(SDWt m, off, on.) 

We are now standing in shore, rrtr flebert 
jefct (aus bcr 'Set; na ct) tern £anbe ju ; they are 
standing off shore, fit ftefcen natf) (»om Canbe) 
ter fcofcen @ee ; we went on shore [ashore), tote 
fHeom an'* 8anb ; when did you get on inorc 
{ashore)? menu lanteten ©iran? once on shore 
we pray no more, nad) bcr 9iot$ benft (Rirmanb 
meljr an ®Ott. 

In about two hours I was within a hundred 
yards of the wharf, and well in shore. 

(MarryaPs J. Faithful.) 

While it was hard to tell whether Jervis 
excelled most in or out of his profession, 
fielson was nothing on shore — nay, had 
weaknesses, which made the sea air as neces- 
sary, if not to his mental condition, at least 
to his renown, as it is to the bodily health of 
some invalids. (Brougham's Hist. Sketches.) 

The men, who were astonished not only at 
my conduct, but at finding me alone in the 
lighter, went on shore to the clerk, and 
stated the circumstances. 

(MarryaCs J. Faithful.) 

Shore, v. a. an bas Ufer fffcen, ansfefcen ; frofcen. 

(2Wit up.) 

My house most be shored up (propped), mc in 
$aul raufi aeftu^t nxtben; this family deserves 
to be shored up, biefe Somilie cerbient unterflufct 
}u roetben. 

It (a lie) is like a building upon a false 
foundation, which continually stands in need 
of props to shore it up. 

(Tillotson's Sermons.) 

Short, adj. fur§, nabe ; furjttd) ; einge febrantt, 
enge; mangttbaft, fefclenb , naebftebenb, nid)t 
gleid) fommenb, fnapp, foarfam, gtnon. 



*. Jlurje, furje Sladjridjt, 3nbegriff. 

(3HU in, of, on.) 

He fell short in duly, et t&at feint SPflirbt 
nicbt ; in short, we became soon good friends, 
fnt}, toirmurben Kilt qute firniute ; I an short 
of money , id) bebarf ®elb ; bis father keeps 
him short of money, fein SBater Mit ifin turj, 
gtebt i$m nicbt genug ; we were short of wine, 
toir warm fnaup mit SBein *>erfe$en ; we fell 
short of provisions, e0 fe$lte un« an Sebensmits 
tetrt ; I came short of it, id} tam babei ju furj ; 
he is short o/ breath, short 0/ sight, er ift fur): 
atbmiq, furjflfbtig; I am but one degree short 
o/bappiaees, mir fc b 1 1 nut eine©tufe jut @ltiefs 
fci iqfett ; he came short of his design, er t)at 
feine ftbftebt »etfc§lt ; he comes short of no man 
in that point, in biefer $infiebt ffebt er Pieman: 
bem n adj ; this falls short of bis merit, ba6 ift 
feinen SBetbicnflen ntdjt angemeffen; the event 
has fallen short of my expectation, betHusgang 
entfrracfc meincn ©rwartungen nicbt; it is little 
short of sl wonder, c« ift beinabe (wenig enrfttnt 



I von) ein SBunbet . his writings are far short of 
what is reported, feine ©cbriften finb Set tteitem 
nicbt fo gut alt fie ausgefdjrten ftnb , your trans- 
lation falls short of the original, 3f)tt llcber- 
fe|ung entforicbt bemOriginale nicbt, fommt i&m 
nid>t bei , erreiebt ti nicbt 5 nothing can rouse 
him short of thunder, niebt* fann tl)n etmecfen, 
mat nicbt bent Conner gleid) fommt ; the short 
onU is — , bie ©acbe if! furjlid) biefe — . 
He must be roused, alas! there is no sound 

[Sound of soft music heard from within] 
To rouse him short of thunder. 

(Byron's Sardanapalus.) 

1 was yesterday pursuing the hint which I 
mentioned in my last paper, and comparing 
together the industry of man with that oj 
other creatures; in which I could not but 
observe , that notwithstanding we are ob- 
liged by duty to keep ourselves tn constant em- 
ploy, after the same manner as inferior ani- 
mals are prompted to it by instinct, we fall 
very short of them in this particular. 

(Addison's Works.) 

The appearance of such a personage (La- 
fayette) at any time is of a rare occurrence ; 
but it may well be deemed a wonder, that a 
man whose life was spent in courts, in tamps, 
in the turmoil of faction and in the disturb- 
ances of civil war, should have displayed 
such a character even for a season, and little 
short of a miracle that such virtue should 
walk through such scenes untouched. 

(Brougham's Sketches.) 

I have also another evidence in my power, 
one Snake, whom I have detected in a matter 
little short of forgery. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

It is not reason , but perverse will, that 
makes us fall short of attainable happiness. 

(Bolingbroke's Works.) 

shout , v. n. et a. lout fdjtetat (»or Srenbe), 
jauebjen; anljifcben. 

(3Ktt at, for.) 
He was shouted at, er n?urbe aitlgejifdjt ; the 
people shouted (for joy) at seeing us, baft&ott 
jaucbjte al« ti un* fa^. 

Shore, v. a. et n. fdjieben, fioirn; ein JBcct 

mit einer ©tange fbrtfto&en. 

ffl\t along, off.) 

I could not shove the plate along the table, 
ieb fonnte ben Seller nicbt auf bem iifdje forts 
febiefcen ; shove off.' jiojj a& torn Sanbe ! 

Show (Shew) , v. reg. et ir. a. et n. jeigen, 
tocifen, feben laffen ; frefannt in adieu ; ben 2L*rg 
geigen, fubren; fdjeinen, gieidjen; anfleben, 
gcjiemen. 

(Wit forth, into, off, up, upon.) 
They showed forth his praise all over the 
town, fie breiteten fein 80b in bet ganjen MaM 
au6 , I was shown into a Sue apartment, ele- 
gantly furnished, id) rourbe in ein febbneff, prdeb» 
tig mobftrtes' 3tmmer qcfu&rt ; be likes to show 
off his person, et jeigt fid) gem, ld§t flcb gem 
fe^en; thow me up, fu$re miebbmauf; heTias 

14* 
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shown his cruelly upon the poor peasants, tr | He who shrinks from a bumper, I pledge 
$at ben arnun Sa'uetn feint ©taufamfeit fu$len • not to him. (Th. Moore s Olees.) 

lafftn. I The expression of the countenance was in 



I readily closed with the offer ; and enter- 
ing an alehouse, roe were shown into a 
little back room. ( Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

How kindly would he* send the mild 

Vkrain, 

With all her pleasant pulks, to lecture 

Spain ; 

How royally show off in proud Madrid 



His goodly person, 



long 



from the South 
hid —. 

* Alexander. (Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

Shexo him up; he generally calls about 
this hour — I don't wonder at peoples giving 
him to me for a lover. 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Shrink, v.ir.a.etn. tmf*tttmfcfett , ein; 
f*rumttftn ma* en ; einlaufen, ft* jufammens 
jiefjen; gufammentroefnen ; abnt^men, f*mins 
ben; jufammenfabren , jurudfabren, erflarren, 
f*aubtrn, ft* tntfenen, cinjte^en. 

(SDiit at, from, in, into, under, up, with.) 

I shrunk at this inhumanity, t* entfefcte mi* 
nor biefer llnmenf*li*ftit ; he did not shrink 
from my defence, tr litfj mi* m*t im ©tt*e, ttet* 
mieb ni*t, mid) ju tttrtbeibia.tn; he never shrunk 
from danger, tt fttdjte nit ®tfab> ju tttrmtibtn; 
I shrunk from such an idea, id) btbtt »or eintm 
fot*tn ©ebanftn jururf; the cloth has shrunk 
in the water, ba« Such ift im 2D«ffer eingtlauj 
ftn; his conduct makes me shrink into myself, 
fcin 23etraaen ma*t, bafi id) mi* in mi* fel&ft 
jurucfjit&t ; they shrunk into slaves, fit fdjttKuu 
fctn ju ©flatten tin ; I did not shrink under the 
weight of misfortnne, id) trlaa, ni*t unttc bee 
Safi bt« Unglucfd ; he shrunk up (shrugged up) 
his shoulders, er jucfte bit 9ld}fcln ; his sinews 
shrunk up, feint ©ttannabtnt jurfitn, jogtn ft* 
jufammtn ; I shrunk with apprehension , mit 
war bange. 

/ beg that you would give way to your pru- 
dence, or at least rouse up the invincible 
spirit of the Piercies, that never yet shrunk 
at any disaster. (IV. Temple's Letters.) 

Still to himself he's muttering, 

And shrinks as at some unseen thing. 

(IV. Scott's Marmion.) 

The patient shrunk from the application 
of th e probe. ( Cooper's Spy.) 

Jf/shr in knot from these, the fire-arm' d 

angels, 

Why should I quail from him who now ap- 
proaches ? 
(Byron's Cain.) 

A spirit, more amiable, but less vigorous 
than Luther's, would have shrunk back 
from the dangers, which he braved and sur- 
mounted. (Robertson's Charles V.) 

But most averse to martial broil, 
From danger shrunk, and turned from 

toil. 

(IV. Scott's Rokeby.) 



the last degree gentle, soft, timid andfemimne, 
and seemed rather to s h r in kfr o m the most 
casual look of a stranger, than to court his 
admiration. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

This office he had willingly undertaken 
whilst he understood that it was to be executed 
in a private dwelling, but he shrun kfr o m 
the idea of polluting the house of God with so 
heinous a crime. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

I have a duty to discharge, from which, 
depend upon it, I shall not shrink. 

(Dick-en's Chuzslewit.) 

The languid frame, 
Vapid and sunk from yesterday's debauch, 
Shrinks from the cold embrace of 

watery heavens. 
(Armstrong's Art.) 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
S h rinks from the crowd that may con- 
fuse 

Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 

(Byron's Deformed Transformed.) 

But in the lapse of a few years that spirit 
had fled, and before the death of Henry 
(XIII.), the king of England had grown into 
a despot, the people had shrunk into a 
nation of slaves. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Pride! bend thine eye from heaven to thine 

estate, 

See how the Mighty s hrink into a song! 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 



— i'* this 
Shrunk up, or wither' d ? 

(Massingei's New way.) 

Shrivel , v. n. einfd) rump ftn , ft* jufammcr.s 

jit&tn, nmjtlig merben. 

(SWit «'«, with.) 

The leaf shrivelled in the sou, ba# Slatt 
f*rumttfte in ber ©onnt ein ; her skin shrivels 
with age, ifjre £aut wirb eor Sifter runjelig. 

Mi mliler, v. n. f*auern, jittem, erbtbtn. 
(SWit at, with.) 

I shudder at the thought of the misery he is 
likely to sulTer at present , i* f*auere rot btm 
@eba*nftn an baft ($ltnb, bat tr tva()rf*tinU* itfct 
Itibtn roirb ; 1 shuddered with horror , i* tr* 
btbtt ttor ®rauen. 

Dame Gourlay perceived that Lucy th ud- 
dered at her external appearance , which 
we have already described upon her appear- 
ance in the death-chamber of blind Alice. 

('IV. Scott's Bride.) 

JVature shudders at the sight. 

(Penrose's Poems.) 

Shuffle , v. a. et n. mi|'*eu (flatten) , unttr 
einanbetmtngen ; in Unorbnuna, bringtn ; f*leu* 
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bem; liftig toobjn bringen; warfcbeln; 3Ut«* 

flurfjte maeben; ouf unotbattlifbe «rt »ertid> 

ten; abfarren, einfdbeln. 

(SWit m/o, off, on, up.) 

His disgrace was shuffled into the papers, 
feine Ungnabe rourbe auf cine lifhat Stteife in bie 
^fitungen gcfpittt (gefefct) ; we shuffled him o/7J 
wit marten unfl ton ibm Id* ; I could not »A«^7e 
-^"this business, icq f mutt ticftft ®efcfjtift nicftt 
abitpnen; yon cannot shuffle off this holt, ©ie 
fonnen btefen ijebler nidjt von ftd) abwdljeu; ho 
shuffled on, er toatfcbelte fort; a peace was 
shuffled up, ein fcriebe murbe abgcfartct. 
<hnt, v. ir. a. el n. ffbfiefsen, fcerfdjliegeu, JUj 

matfcn, fperten, aulfdjliefien ; ftd} fcfeliefen, 

jugcben. 

(3RU a/, tforon, t'n, of, out, to, up, upon.) 

This flower shuts at night, btefesBlume fd)lie§t 
ficb beS <ftad)il i you must shut him down, ©ic 
muffen i$n nnttr ber Suebtel balttn; he was 
shut in this cave, er murbe in btefe -^oble eina.cs 
fdjlojfen ; this gate shuts of itself, biefe« £por 
fcfclieBt Ft* »on fclbft; are you shut o/hiiu? 
ftnb ©ie tbn lo9 ? I was .v/<«r on/ last night, id) 
wurbe geftern 2lbtnb au*gefr>etrt ; this tight roof 
will shut out any rain, biefe« bicbre <£)a4 trirb 
jeben Oiegen ab$alten; my door shall be shut to 
him, tdVroerbe tbn nicfet in nttin £aue Inffen ; he 
shut himself up in his closet, cr fdt(of fid) in 
(tin Cabinet tin ; he was shut up this morning, 
cr tturbe biefen SWorgen eingeferfert ; shut up 
the shop, feblieSen ©ie bengaben ju; this gate 
shuts up the passage over the mountains, btef<6 
£bor fperrt ben SB eg uber bie Serge; the port 
is shut up , ber $afen ift gcfrerrt ; the death of 
the hero shuts up this beautiful tragedy , ber 
Sob bc« $elben fd)lie*t btefe« fcbcneSrauerfpiet; 
shut the door upon him, madjen ©ie iambic 
Jbute »or ber 91afe ju. 

Tell me true, are you not glad to be fairly 
shut of him? (W. Scott's Bride.) 

As I have ever shared your kindness 

In all things else, let me not be shut put 

from your distress. 

(Byron's M. Faliero.) 
When he enters in his closet, and shuts 
the door, let him shut out, at the same 
lime, all intrusion of worldly care; and dwell 
among objects divine and immortal. 

(Blair's Sermons.) 

He began to ask odd questions, talk in verse 
to himself, shut himself u p from his friends, 
and be accessible to none, but flatterers, voets, 
and pick-pockeii. (Pope's Scriblerus.) 

After giving vent to the first expressions 
of their grief, they retired each man to his 
tent, and shutting themselves up, bewailed 
in secret the cruet fate of their favourite; 
nor was there one of them who tasted food, 
or even water, during the remainder of that 
day. (Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes; thy eyes' 1 windows fall, 
Like death, when he shuts up the day 

of life. 



Sick., adj. (rani; ubtt, nidjt moBJ ; mute, ubers 
brufftg. 

(SWit at, of) 

I am sick at heart, mir ift ttbel ; I am sick at 
the stomach, mir ift ubel (gum (ffrbredjen) ; 1 am 
sick of a violent tooth-ache, id? leibe an beftigen 
3abnfd?merjen ; I am ir'cA- of the world , id) bin 
ber 2BeIt iiberbruffig; 1 am sick o/his company, 
feine ©efeltfdjaft ift mir jttr Saft ; he is sick of 
the simples (prov.), er ift fe$r tinfdlttg. 

Take thy face hence. — Seyton ! — / am 

sick at heart, 

When I behold 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

I am sick of hearing the waiter bawling 

out incessantly, 
„The Chronicle is in hand , Sir." 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

Books I have but few here, and those I have 
read ten times over, till sick of them. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

A Lion tir'd with state affairs, 
Quite sick o fpomp, and worn with cares ; 
nesolv'd (remote from noise and strife) 
In peace to pass his latter life. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

Sigh, v. n. et a. feufjen ; befeufjen, betrauern ; 
feufjen , nt ma dn en nadj — . 

(SMit after, at, away, for.) 

He sighed after (for) riches, er ftftmadjtcte 
narb JReidjt&nnurn; how could you sigh at 
such accidents ! rote fonnten ©ie uber folate 3u- 
fdlle feufjen ! he sighed the day away , tr t>er* 
bracbte ben lag mit ©eufjen ; I sighed for my 
fatherland, id} feufjte nad) metnem SBaterlanbe. 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty 

crown'd, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the Jests or pranks that never 

foil. 

Or s ig h with pity a I some mournful tale. 

(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

If love can sigh 
Fo r one alone, 
Well pleased am I 
To be that one. 

( Th. Moore's Nation. Airs.) 

But those (Germans) who had tasted the 
rich wines of Italy , and afterwards of Gaul, 
sighed for that more delicious specious of 
intoxication. (Gibbon's History.) 

I sigh for England — oh / these weary 

feet 

Have many a mile to journey, ere we meet I 
(Th. Moore's Poems.) 

Sight, s. ©cben, @<ttdu , ©eboermogen ; 
ainjidjr, Jlnblitf ; ©d?aufpitl;/g\ Huge; 2tb* 
feoen , giirbtpunft. 

(9Wit at, by, in, in-of, of, out-of, within.) 
1 did not know him at 6rst sight, id) crfannte 
ibn beim erften Mnblicf e nidjt ; I played this sonata 
at sight, id> foielte biefe ©mate 90m £1 arte n- cq , 



(Shakspeare's Borneo and Juliet.) | the bill is payable at sight, cer 2Bedjfel ifi nad) 
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€ ' i <b t jat)t6ar; I know him only by sight, id) fenne 
t$n Mo3 con Mnfe&en; be came never in my 
sight, er tarn mir nie nor Sugcn ; he has it in 
sight, er rtcbtrt fcin 2lbfeben barauf , bat e« vor 
Qlugtn ; I shall keep ii in sight, id' verb* e* im 
Slugs bebalten ; he never came in sight, er fam 
nie Itttn JSorfcbeuic; the armies were in sight of 
each other, tic Jjccre ftantcn ehumbcr gegenuber; 
I came in sight o/the village, id? gewabrte bad 
2)orf ; I lost sight of it, id) oerlor e« aus" bew 
<©eftd?te ; the Jiig'Af of your letter gave me 
pleasure , id) freute mid) 3b«n ©tiff ju feben ; 
go out of my sight, ache mir aue ben 3lugen , 
4)u/ of sight out o/miou (/>rov.), aus* ben 2luaen, 
■aul bent @tnne; bo house was within sight, 
ftin £au6 roar ju fe&en. 

In a few minutes , however, several mutes 
appeared, at the sight of whom Mustapha, 
knowing what was his doom, cried with a 
loud voice „Lo, my death I u and attempted 
to fly. {Robertson's Charles F.) 

You shall have a draught upon him payable 
at sight. ( Goldsmith's Ftcar.) 

I know some of them by sight, said Bireh. 

{Cooper's Spy.) 

When at th' assembly, and in sight 
Of all the Seraphim, with thee combin'd 
In bold conspiracy against heav'n's king, 
JU on a sudden miserable pain 
Surpriz'd thee. {Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

After turning from the main road up a 
narrow lane, so thickly shaded with forest 
trees as to give it a complete air of seclusion, 
we came in sight of the cottage. 

{W. Irving' s Sketch Book.) 

The sight of your handwriting gave me 
the greatest pleasure. {Byronfs Lett.) 

I have swam more miles than all the rest of 
them together now living ever sailed, and 
have lived for months and months on ship- 
board; ana during the whole period of my 
life abroad have scarcely ever passed a month 
out of sight of the ocean : besides being 
brought up from two years on the brink of it. 
{Byron's Letter on Bowies'" Strictures.) 

Not a vestige of a town or even cottage 
was within sight or hope. 

{Byron's Fragm.) 

Silver, v. a. toerfil&em, ubedilbern. 

(3Rit over, over-with.) 

This spoon is but silvtred over , bieft r S o fit t 
ift nut nerfUbert; his head was silvered over 
with age, fcin Stovf umr cilgrau tor 2Uter, ftin 
£aubt war mit 3 iibcrbaav bebedH. 

Sin, v. n. fiinbigen, untedjt ^anbeln. 

(2Rit against, on.) 
Yon have sinned against the will of God, 
<£ie baten gtgen ten 9£iUen Ootteft gebanbelt ; 
I see, you are tinning on, id) fefce, Sit fiinbtgen 
fort. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, Men rebel: 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins a g ainst th' eternal cause. 

{Pope's Essay on Man.) 



Sink , v. ir. n. et a. fin fen , fatten , vtrftnfcn ; 
untcrftnfen ; cinfattcn \ fluFcn madjen ; fig. net* 
fallen, nbnebmen ; crliegen, nmfommen, )u 
©runbe gebtu, unttrgtbtn . bringen, einfaugen , 
burcbfcblagen (vom $a»tere). 

(SWit beneath, down, in, into, to, under.) 

The Polanders saw themselves forced to 
sink again beneath tho yoke of Kussia , bit 

93 o ten (at) en fid? geimnngen, ft a} nut set um unter 
bad 3od) 9iujilanb$ an oeugen; he sunk down, 
er fa u F meter, nel in fc&nnmriu, ging }n fflrunbe; 
he is sinking in years, er altert; they sunk 
him into a well, fie fenften tbn tntinenJBrunnen ; 
his eyes sink into the head . er til tiefdugig , 
truth 'will never sink into his head, bic 3Ba&r= 
$eit roirb nie in feinen Jloj>f bringen; this will 
never sink into his mind, bid null ibm gar ntdjt 
in ben 5topf ; the ink sunk into the paper, bie 
Stinre feblug burdj ( the paper sinks, t>a< $<Dpicr 
fcbfdqt burdj); he sunk to the bottom of the sea, 
cr verfnnt in bie 1 i ere bet SBieetes ; be sunk 
under the load of his years , er ertag unter btr 
©urbe feiner 3abte; ne $unfc nnder that mis- 
fortune, er erlag unter biefem Unglucfe. 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk? 

{Byron's Mazeppa.) 

He sinks into an inferiour species, 
though he be made after the image of man. 

{Boling broke' s Works.) 

This insult to her {Elisabeth's) „divine 
beauty u sunk deeply into her breast, and 
jointly with his {Essex') obstinacy in refusing 
to sue for mercy, steeled her against the apo- 
logies, the solicitations, and the tears of his 
friends. {Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Being loaded with heavy armour , he 
{Fiesco) sunk to the bottom, and perished 
in the very moment when he must have taken 
full possession of every thing that fit's am- 
bitious heart could desire. 

{Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

I have often beheld two of those sages 
almost sinking under the weight of their 
packs, like pedlars among us. 

{Swift's Gulliver.) 

The shock was too much for the feeble con- 
dition of the mother, and she sunk under 
the blow. {Cooper's Spy.) 

ft was not by the continuance, but by the 
dereliction of the system he {Lorenzo) had 
established , and to which he adhered to the 
close of his life, that the Florentine republic 
sunk under the degrading yoke of despotic 
power. {Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

Sit, v. ir. n. et a. fi$en ; ruber:, liegen ; ©ifcuna 
batten i fcin, bleiben ; bruten ; fteibtn, anfiebcu, 
toaffem 

(SRit at, before, by, down, for, in, on, 
out, up, upon, with.) 

We were sitting at meat (table) , mir roaren 
beim ©ffen ; I sat close at work , id} arbeUete 
em ft a. ; \hc French sat down before this fortress, 
bie ftranjofen belagerttn biefe ftefhing, lagen nor 
berfelben ; I sat down by him , id) fe&tc mi do ju 
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tbrrt ; he sat him down , er fe$te fids niebet ; sit 
down, Sir, fr^m ®ie fid); be *«//or bis picture 
three lines, cr fa* bent TOalrr breimal, lic§ fid) 
in brei ©ifcunaen maUn ; we are *i'//in# on 
judgment wwon your actions, rctr bo I ten (Me- 
ridjt lib ci 3|re ganblungnt; the lurk sat -on 
the f round , bet Jfirfe faf auf bcc <tr%< ; the 
committee will sit on mondav next, b*r rtu«fdj u« 
bait nddjftm SWont-M feme Si^miq ; Hear *a/ on 
bis face, gurdjt mat anf feinem Mntlifce: the hen 
sat on four eggs, tic $enne brutete nier @icr ; 
I shall tit him on/, id) roerbe longer auifcalten 
alt er ; be is sitting out, cr ifi mufiig, bienftto« ; 
we sat up at play , tcit fpieltnt bie SfFacbt burdj ; 
he *af up tn his bed , tr ricbtete fid) im Sette 

ST; I have sat up with my sick friend, id) bin 
gonje WadJt bet mriti(m rranftti jjrcunbe anf* 
gebltebcn ; I so/ up many a night a/ my work, 
tdj babe mandje 92ad>t burdj an memem 2Btrfe 
aearbeiret ; they are sitting upon him, Re batten 
©ertdjt 11b ct ibn ; I was sitting upon thorns, 
iAfasmie aufJlcbfeu ifig.U I sat down with a 
blank, id} blteb mit einer 01 if te fifccn ; Jig. id) 
befam eine langc *J?afe. 

/ «« / down close by her; and Maria let 
me wipe them away as they fell (the tears) 
with my handkerchief. — They were all 
sitting down together to their lentilsoup. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

He therefore sal down by my youngest 
daughter, ane/, sportsmanlike, offered her 
what he had killed that morning. 

(Goldsmith's near.) 

Upon the clay 
Each sate him down, all sad and mule, 
Beside his monarch and his steed. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Mr. Pope is going to Mr. Jervas's, where 
Mr. Addison is sitting for his picture ; in 
the mean time, amidst clouds of tobacco at a 
coffeehouse I write this letter. 

(Gay's Letters.) 

J say, the sun is a most glorious sight, 
Pve seen him rise full oft, indeed of late 
I have sat up on purpose all the night. 

(Byron's Don Juan.) 

kVhtn I entered the room, I found him 
sitting up in his bed at cards with a 
(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 



ttegenb, gelegen, oefinblid). 

(SWit in, for, on.) 

This place is situated in the fortieth degree 
ofN. latitude, biefer Ort Uegt 40«rab norblidiet 
SSreite; it is advantageously situated for <-om- 
merce , er f?o t cine vortfceilhafte Sage fur ben 
<§anbel ; this town is situated on a large river, 
biefe '5 tat t ttegt an einem gt open Sluffe. 

Skilful, adj. gefdjidt, crfabren, htnbig, ge* 



(2Rit at, in.) 
He is skilful at this instrument , er fpielt 
biefet 3nfrrument mit ©ewanbrfieit ; he is skilful 
in this art, er ijt in biefer Jtunft aefrfjidJt; be is 
very skilful inxylograghy, er if* febc gefdjicft in 
ber $oljfted}erfunft, ^oljbrttefctfwwfl. 



skilled adj. Betoanbert, erfabreit, gefaieft. 
(9Rit m.) 

He is but indifferently skilled in the Italian 
language, cr ift niefct fonberlid) Bmanbert tm 
3taitemfcbcn. 

The health of Lucy soon required the 
assistance of a person more skilled in the 
office of a sick nurse than the female domes- 
tics of the family. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

And spread his vegetable store, 
And gaily press' a, and smiled; 
And, ski l I'd in legendary /ore, 
The ling' ring hours beguiled. 

(Goldsmith's ^icar.) 

Skin, v. n. fid) u&er&duren, |ubetlen, »crbar-- 
fdjen. 

(3Rtt over.) 

My wound begins to skin over, mcinc ffiunbe 
fdngt an jujttbeilfn. 

Skip, ». n. bjitifcn, fpringen ; u6erbupfen. 

< (9Rit back, for, over.) 

Skip back , fbringrn Cie jurucf ; he skiptfor 
joy, er frrang «or fcrcube ; yeu have skipt over 
aline, €ie fcabot cine jcilc ubcrbujjft, au«ge; 
laffen. 

Slave , *. fair, etjig. ®«a»e. 

(9Rit of, to.) 
He made slaves o/lhem all, er madjte he aflc 
)U *3flactn ; be is a slave to bis passions, cr ill 
cin Sflarc feincr Seibcnfdtaftcn ; be is a slave to 
his riches , cr ifi ein 6flace feiner ^eidjtbumer. 

They made an exile — not a slave of me. 

(Byron's Proph. of Dante.) 

Yet dread me, from my living tomb 
Ye vassals slaves of bloody Borne ! 

(W. SeotCt Marmion.) 

Did he not straight 
In pious rage, the two delinquent* tear, 
That were She slaves of drink, and thralls 

of sleep ? 
(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

This mournful truth is ev'ry where con- 
fess' d. 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depress' d: 
But here more slow, where all are slaves 

to gold, 

Where looks are merchandise, and smiles 

are sold. 
(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 

Envy, to which ttfignoble mind's a slave, 
Is emulation in the learn'd or brave. 

(Pope's Essay on Man.) 

Sleeve, s. Hermel; ®trd6ne; »ta<ffifdj. 

(SKtt M, on.) 

He langhed tn the sleeve, a ladjte in< gduiV- 
6<n ; every man has a fool tn bis sleevt , cl 
hat Jeter fcinc 5 &,w ad> be i ten ; he bangs on my 
sleeve, er hdngt mir blinb an (prov. eatpr.); 1 
won't pin my opinion on bis sleeve, 
feincr 9Keinung nidjt folgen. 
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slide, v. ir.n. et a. gfeiten, fdjtufcfen; ou»« 
gteiten ; auf bent (life gleiten , ftfcurrcn ; atts 
mdlig uberae&en , fid> bitten , terfallen ; wans 
fen ; frfjlubfen laffen ; binein fdjiebtn, jufleden. 

(SWit away, into, rfoarn, on.) 
Time slides agreeably away with me, biejeit 
gteitet mir angencbm babjn; he slid his hand 
m/© my pocket, et fd>ob fetne «$anb btimlicfc. in 
meine 'I nfrfi t ; he */irf i/i/o the favor of the 

Seople , er fdrntetcbclte fid) bet bent ©olfe ein ; 
e slid into vice, er verfiel in'« £after; this 
vowel slides into i , biefer SJofal ge$t in i fiber, 
nimmt bie 2lulftorad)e von i an ; the snow slides 
down the mountain . bet ©dmee gteitet vein 
&erge berab , be likes lo slide on the ire , er 
fd)urrt gern; he slid swiftlv on this subject, 
er berub,rte biefen ©egenftanb oberjldchlid). 

/ need not after this tell you hoiv agreeably 
time slides away with me; you know as 
well as I do the taste of yours. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Others s I i d e into good company by the 
protection of some considerable person. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

This vowel (e) , in a final unaccented syl- 
lable^ is apt to slide into the short i.: thus 
,,faces , duel u are pronounced as if written 
,,faciz , duil." 

(Walker's Princ. of Engl. Pronunciation.) 

Words in very common use are both the 
most liable, from the looseness of ordinary 
discourse, to slide from one sense into 
another, and also the least likely to have 
that ambiguity suspected. 

(Whately's Logic.) 
Slink, v. ir. n. fdjleidjen, bavon wifdjen. 
(9Nti aside, away, back, into.) 

He slunk aside , er madjte fid) auf bie ©eite ; 
he slunk away, er tdslid) fid) fort ; I slunk back 
into the room, id) fdjlicb mid) in ba« 3immer jus 
rud; he slunk into the closet, er fd)lid) fid) in 
ba« Cabinet. 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with 
women, and above all with pretty women, I 
slunk back into my room. 

(W. living's Bracebridge Hall.) 

slip. v. n. et a. fdjtfipfen, gteiten: aulgleiten; 
fd)(eid>en ; entfdjturfen ; fig. feblen ; fid) vers 
fdjnabben ; beimlid) jufierfen , beibringen : abs 
bred)en; abfdjutteln ; lotlaffen. 

(SDltt at, away, from, into, off, on, 
out, up-to.) 

He slipt the dog at me , er (ie§ ben £unb auf 
mid) to* ; be slipt away, er fd)ltd> fid) fort ; it 
slipt from my recollection, el enigma meiner 
(Srinnerung; I slipt into the room, id) fcfeltd) 
mid) in bafBimmer; he slipt something into 
the waters , er li<6 etroa* beimlid) in« SOaffer 
fallen , be slipt money into my hand , er ftedte 
mtr unvermerft ®elb ju ; you have slipt into an 
error, ©ie ftnb in einen Seller verfauen ; some 
errors slipt into this book , einige ftebler Baben 
fid) in btefel «ud) eingefddidien •, I slipt off the 
slippers , id) tog bie $anroffeln aut ; why have 
you slipt offibii bough, warmn baben ©iebiefen 



Bwetg abgefd)urte(r , abgeriffen? I slipt on ray 
boots and coat, id) jog bie ©tiefeln unt> ben 
SKotf burtig an ; lot's slip out, fdjleidjen wit tm« 
binaus j he slipt his neck out of the collar 
(prov.), er jog ben Jtcbf auf ber ©djlingc; I 
have slipt out the beans of their skin , id) babe 
bie ik'tmtn auegebrod)en ; he slipt out an oath, 
er lief cincn vd)wur fabren; the razor slipt 
out of my band, ba« Slaftrmeffer net mir au< bet 
4?anb ; be slipt up to him , er fdjlid) fid) ;u ifftn 
binauf. 

The idea of her mother's presence, seemed 
to have slipped from the unhappy girPs 
recollection. (W. ScotVs Bride.) 

I believe this is no uncommon picture of 
the disappointment of human life — and the 
manner our pleasures and enjoyments slip 
from under us in every stage of our life. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

All I saw further in the last confusion, 
Was, that King George slipp'd into 

heaven for one. 

(Byron's fision.) 

The man bowed, slipt a letter into his 
hand, and disappeared. 

.(W. Scott's Bride.) 

And so we'll call her Laura , if you please, 
Because it slips into my verse with ease. 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

I took the first opportunity to slip out, 
and run away to your ladyship. 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

'Tis true, they once or twice mortified us 
sensibly by slipping out an oath; but 
that appeared to me as the surest symptom of 
their distinction, though J am since informed 
that swearing is perfectly unfashionable. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Slow, adj. fangfam; um&.irig, trdge, nadV 
laffig, faul, unbereitwillig, sertwffen ; geiftc«s 
fdm>ad); bebadjtfam; foot. 

(2Jiit at, of, to.) 

He is slow at comprehending a joke, er be* 
greift nidjt letdrt einen ©bap; he is slow of 
speech , er rebet tangfam , er bat erne fd)werc 
@rrad)e; he was ever slow of payment, er war 
immer nadjldffig tin JBeja&Jen; h"e is slow to 
anger, er wirb nid)t leid)t jorntg. 

Sir, my friend Moses, is a very honest 
fellow , but a little slow at expression : 
he'll be an hour giving us our titles. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 
He is very slow at comprehending a joke. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Smack, p. n. fdjmetffn ; fdjmnfcen ; Jig. nad) 
etwas fdtmerfen, etwa« bavon an fid) baben. 
(SJiit of.) 

This smacks of atheism , bie* [dim erf t nad) 
3ttb*i«mu«; all ages smacked of this vice, ties 
fe« Softer war alttn 3eitaltem eigen. 

3tnm. To smack calf's skin (cant.), bie8ibe( 
fuffen ; einen <5ib aHegen. 
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/ grant kirn bloody, 
Luxurious, avarieious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of evert/ sin 
That has a name. 

(Shakspeare^s Macbeth.) 

Smell , t>. reg. et ir. a. et n. riedjen ; auf« 

fouten, aulttittern; fcbnuffeln. 

(ORU of, out, to.) 

Your handkerchief smells of Cologn water, 
3br <tafd>eittud> tiecbt nad) Ifilnifdjein Staffer ; 
this smells of\ know not what, bieft riedjt nad) 
id) »ei§ nidjt roaf ; your discourse smells of 
calumny, 3$te Oictc riedjt nad> sBerldumbung ; 
I have smelt it on/ , id) $a6e e« aufgefpurt, au«« 
ffnbia, gemadjt; *»«?// /o this flower, riecben 8ie 
an biefe 93(ume. 

I saw old newspapers smelling of beer 
and tobacco smoke, and which I had already 
read half a dozen times. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 



I , v. 
anldebeln 



n. et a. tddjeln ; freunblid) feben ; 
gulddjeto. 
(SKit cwoy, off, on, upon, with.) 
I could not but smile at his compliments, 
id) fonntc nidrt umljin, ut>et feine £om*limente gu 
Idcfceln ; he uses to smile (away) off every 
sorrow, tr pffegt jeben Oram n>ea,$utdd)e(n -, she 
smiled upon (on) him , fie ldd)elte iljn an; for- 
tune smites upon (on) him, baft CSMud ift ibm 
qunflig ; every thing smiles (upon) on him, bat 
91ud will ibra recbt »obJ; she smiled with 
Jove, fie (dcbeltc Siebe. 

31 nm. He jint'fcrf his thanks, er tddjelte 
feinen JDanf ju. 

/ smile at laurels won or lost. 

{Byron's Giaour.) 

I could not but smile at this instance of 
romantic gallantry in a doting husband. 

(W. IrvingU Sketch Book.) 

I could not help smiling at their vanity, 
particularly that of my wife , from whom I 
expected more discretion. 

(Goldsmith's f'icar.) 

Be Thou the rainbow to the storms of Itfe I 
The evening-beam that smiles the clouds 

aw ay, 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray! 

(Byron's Bride of Abydos.) 

Then smile on me, and 1 will prove, 
Wonder is shorter liv*d than love. 

(Waller's Poems.) 

But Alia did not smile 
Upon our course— the Moslem merchant's 

The rovers won. (iyron's Corsair.) 

Notwithstanding the laboured definitions 
which very wise men have given us of the 
inherent beauty of virtue, we are always 
inclined to think her handsomest when she 
condescends to smile upon ourselves. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

— he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smird with superior love, as Jupiter 



v. ir. a. et n. fefetagen , fenmeiftett ; 
erfd?tagen ; Ijinftrecfen, ireffen, angreis 

ein= 
, be. 



On Juno smiles, when he impregns the 

clouds 

That shed May flowers, and pressed her 

matron lip 

With kisses pure. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Smite, 

tobten 

fen ; »er»unben ; gerftdren ; gtidjtif 
itebmen, begaubern, entffamraen , 
ttegen. 

(SWit with.) 
He smote them w ith the fist, er fd)lug fie mit 
ber ft .it i ft : he was smitten with that girl , er 
war in biefe* 9ttdbd)en beftig trrliebt (gefdjoffen); 
I was smitten with amazement, id} mar *on <&x- 
ftaunrn ergriffen; he is smitten with lunacy, er 
iftmonbfucbtig; he is smitten with it, cr bat a 
teeg. 

Vet hadst thou thy vengeance — yet came 

there the morrow, 

That shines out, at last, on the longest dark 

night, 

When the sceptre , that smote thee with 

slavery and sorrow, 

Was shiver' d at once , like a reed, in thy 

sight. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Not a tomb or an inscription marks the 
place that received his (Lorenzo de' MedicVs) 
ashes; but the stranger, who smitten with 
the love of letters and of arts, wanders amid 
the splendid monuments erected to the chiefs 
of this illustrious family, the work ofMiehet- 
agnolo and of his powerful competitors, 
whilst he looks in vain for that inscribed with 
the name of Lorenzo, will be reminded of his 
glory by them all. (Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

Smoke, v. a. et ». raudjen , bampfen ; Zabat 
raudjen, febmaudjen; rfiudjern; riecben, wit< 
tern, au«fpuren. 

(SWit on, out.) 

Smoke on , raudjen <5te fort ; I smoked out 
the matter , id) fain balb bafjinter ; and now I 
will smoke him (vulg.), unb nun trill id? i$n 
roc rf en, aur'vcben, gum 33efien ljaben. 

My uncle Toby smoked on, and said no 
more. (Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

Smooth, v. a. qfdtten, ebenen, fcoliren ; fanft, 
roeid) madjen; Jig. milbern; befdnftigen, f&U 
len ; fdnneicbeln. 

(3)tU away, down, up.) 
Wioe smooths away every wrinkle, ber SBein 
flfdtret jebe 9Rungc( meg ; he smoothed the paper 
down, er ftrid) ba« 9pa»ier giatt ; I have smoothed 
him up , id) b>be ibm glatte SDorte gegeben. 
Fill the bumper fair I 
Every drop we sprinkle 
O'er the brow of Care 
Smooths away a wrinkle. 

( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Snap, v. a. et n. fd)ncq?J>en ; fangen; abfdjnap* 
Den, abbriicfen; beifwt; bredjen, gerbredjen; 
abbredjen; anfabjren. 
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(9Rtt at, from, in, into, off, to, up.) 

He snapt a pistol at me, er brudte eine SJlifloIe 
auf mid) ot ; toe dog snapt at my toot, ber -Ounb 
fcbnappte nad) meinem Ruse ; he wn/// the book 
from my hand , et rijt mir baf S3ud) aefdjrotnb 
au* ber «$anb ; I have snapt it in (into, to) 
pieces, id} babe ci in ©hide jerbrodjen ; it 
o/T, beifie (brid>) ef ab; I have way* up a beef- 
steak in haste, id) bate tin Scetfcal in (Jilt 
gegeffen: why did you «ia^ him marom 
bar-en €te ibn angtfabrcn, angefdmaujt? 

I had been at the further end of tie city on 
business of consequence, and had snapt up 
a muttonchop in haste; so that I was again 
hungry and wished he would add a beef- 
steak to his bottle. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Snarl, v. a. et n. t>ermideln, r-erroirren j fratr» 
ren, brummcn, murren. 

(3Rtt at.) 

He snarled at me, er brummtc midj an, 
fdjnaujte mid) an (vutg.). 

Snatch, 0. a. et n. greifen, }ufab>tn, jufdjuat" 
pen, bafcben; ergreifen, erfcbnabpen, er$afd)en; 
an fid) rcipen, megre$en, entrtiften. 

(2JIU at, away, from, off, up.) 

What do yon snatch at? monad) bafdjen ©it? 
death snatched him away (off) , ber lob raffte 
ibn meg; he snatched the cards from my 
hands, er rip mir bie Jtartcn aits' ben <pdnbcn ; i 
snatched it up , id) nab tn t raffite tt fd)nell auf. 

From these, perhaps, (ere nature bade 

her die) 

Fate snatch'd her early to the pitying 



sky. 
(Popt 



(Pope's Elegy.) 

The only object is to snatch misfortune 
and imprudence from the rapacious gripe 
of usury. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I had made a firm resolution to have changed 
my life, if I had not been snatched off 
by an untimely end. (A d d i sou's Works.) 

He snatched up an undutiful son , that 
had been thrown into the heap by his angry 
father. (Addison's Works.) 

Sneak, v.n. fdjleidjen, buden, friecben; fid} 

niebrig benebmen. 
(SWit about, along, away, down, into, to, up.) 

He sneaked away, cr fdllid) fid) befdjdmt 
fort ; he sneaks up and down (along , about), 
cc fd)Utd>t umber; the children sneaked into all 
the corners of the house, tic Jtinbcr oerfrocben fid) 
in aUe SBinfei U4 £aufc« ; he was infamons 
enough to sneak to such a man , er mar cbvlo 3 
genug, »or cinem folcben SDianne ju friedjen. 

Sneer, v. n. et a. fcoinifd), uerAdjtlid) Iddjetn, 
bobniacben, einen t>erdd?tlicben JBlidanncbmen; 
full aufbalten, fp&teln, flidjeln. 

(WHt at.) 

He was sneered at by all the dandies , affe 
@tufcer bebanbelten ibn »erdd}tlt6; be sneered 
*t my overalls, er WdjeJie bobnif* uber meine 
Ueberb>fen. 



sneered at by all my acquaintance 
hed in the news-papers. 
(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

If there was here and thereon elder peasant 
Or his wife who sneered at the pomp of the 
upstart family, even they, held their way 
thither, and acknowledged, notwithstanding 
their prejudices, the influence ofL'Amphitrion 
ou Pon dine. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Saak, v. a. et n. einmcicben, burd)toeid>«tt, 
burdmdffen ; euifangm, einjie$en, burebbmgen, 
fid) einjie^en, einbrmgen. • 
Wit by, m, into, with.) 

It is soaked by the rain , ef tft torn SRegeu 
feurebndjit ; I have soaked it in water , id) babe 
e* in SBaffer eingemeicbt; the ground soaked in 
the rain, bie (frbe foiigte ben iRecjen ein , the rain 
soaked into the earth , ber 9legen brcing in bie 
(Srbe; their land shall be soaked with blood, 
ibr 8anb mirb gerrdnft reerben mil Slut; the 
walk* are soaked with the heavy rains, bis 
ttQeen ftnb t>on ben frarfen SlegengufTen burdjs 
nipt. 

And the unicorns shall come down with 
them, and the bullocks with the bulls, and 
their land shall be soaked with blood, 
and their dust made fat with fatness. 

(Isaiah XXXI/'. 7.) 

Soften , v. a. et n. meicb mneben , ermeitben ; 
femft mocben, milbern, Unbern, befdnftiaen; 
bie (Srbe lorfer m.ntm ; oeriuien, angenebm 
madien; rerjdrteln, meibifd) madjen; roeid) 
merben ; ftd) befdnftigtn Uffen. 

(SWit at, by, in, into, to.) 

My heart was softened at parting with my 
friend , mein -fcerj murte mcid), alt id) mid) oon 
meinem greunbe trenute ; I softened at this sight, 
id) murbe bci biefem Hnblide gcrub^i ' SJW his 
heart was not a little softened by pity , id) fab, 
bafi fein «&erj nicbt mcnig ton a»itletb ermeicbt 
rottrbe ; they were softened by luxury, bie llets 
t igfett enrnerote fte , mad)te fie toribifeb ; the 
Russians soften by civilization, bie SXuffen totx~ 
ben fanftrr burd) Qittigung; it softened in the 
heat, e< murbe in ber-$iftc roetd) ; I was softened 
into (to) tears, id) murbe bis ju Ibron*" 
rubrt. 

— The smooth chisel all its force has 

shown, 

And s often'd in to flesh the rugged stone. 

(Addison's Poems.) 

„Dear Dunwoodie/ 1 said Frances, s of t e n- 
ing nearly to tears, and again extend- 
ing her hand to him, „you know my senti- 
ments." (Coopers Spy.) 

Music can so ft en pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please. 

(Pope's Ode for ilusick.) 

Solicitous, adj. dngfUid), forgfdUig, befum; 
mert, forgfam, beforgt, unrubig. 

W\H about, for, to.) 

I am not solicitous about his judgment, id) 
bin um fein llrtbcU nicbt befummert; I was 
solicitous about it , id) mar be«balb unrubig ; 
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minion , tr if* urn tic Sliofilfabrt fiincft 8iebling« 
fcfct beforgt; be solicitous to aid such a re- 
speclahle maa, lap £u ti aagelegen fein, fold) 
emcm adjtbaren SRanne ju fjdfen. 

#y a capricious singularity in A is {man's) 
operations, he is then least solicitous 
about supplying his wants, when the means 
of satisfying them are mast precarious, and 
procured with the greatest difficulty. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

The Indian grew immediately enamoured 
of him, and consequently solicitous for 
his preservation. (Steele's f for he.) 

SMlhe, v. a. befanfttgen, berubiflen, befriebigen; 
lirbfofen, fdjimitbcln, s« 9«f«»« be* 
fdjonigen. 

(SKit away, up, with.) 
I have soothed away his apprehensions , id) 
Bate fcine Seforgniffe toeggefufet ; you soothe 
your child up in his roguery , @ie beftdrfcR 3br 
Jtinb in feiner Cdjelmerei ; be was soothed with 
such a hope, cine fotdie $offnun g berubigte tfin, 
fcbmctdjelte i^m. 

And Lara heeds those tones that gently 

seem 

To soothe away the horrors of his 

dream. 

(Byron's Lara.) 

sorrow.*. Setrubnifi, Sraurlgteit , Summer* 

nii, Jttauer; Irubfal, Setoen, ©ram, Jtums 

met, ©orge, JBerbniB. 

(Wit for, to.) 

I feel sonow for the misfortune of my 
brother, id) berriibe mid) uber ba« am&gtfdnd 
meine« ©rubet#; it happened to my great 
sorrow, tt fltfdjab ju metnem grfiiten Seibtecfen. 

The general sorrow for the loss of 
Giuliani was strongly marked. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenso de' Medici.) 

•rry, adj. traarig, toeb; betrubt, MmM| 
leibenb, Hdglid), armfelig, fd>led>t, uer&djtlid). 

(Wit for, of, to.) 
[Sorry, grieved, hurl, »erg(. metn ®t?noirt»m. 
•jjanbtr-otterb. p. S74.] 

I am (feel) very sorry for you, id) bebaure 
@ie febr, tt ift mir frbt leib umSie; I am sorry 
for his mishap, fein Unfatt ift mir leib; I am 
*orry of (for) it, ee ift mir Uib, tt frdnrt mid), 
id) bebaure ; 1 am sorry to say that 1 atu obliged 
to lodge in a sorry inn, tt fdjmerjt mid) ju 
faaen , bafi id) gendtbigt bin , in einem f djlcrfjten 
Mrtb«baufe ju reobntn ; I felt sorry to learn 
it, <0 betriibte mid), eff ju erfabren. 
She was so prudent and so bounteous, 
For which the fame out sprong on every 

side 

Both of hire beautee and hire bountee wide. 
That thurgh the lond they preised hire ech 

one 

That loved vertue, saufSnvie alone, 
That sory is of other mannes wele 
And slad is of his sorwe and his unhele 
" J (Chaucer's Tales.) 



I feel very sorry for her , Sir : for I 
really believe her to be a very good, kind- 
hearted person. (MarryaCs Jac. Faithful.) 

I am sorry for the severe cold you have 
in your head, Sir. (Cooper's Spy.) 

But, sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to 
that picture. — I'm sorry for' t, for you 
certainly will not have it. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I have just been honoured with your letter 
— I feel sorry that you should have thought 
it worth while to notice the evil works of my 
nonage, as the thing is suppressed volunta- 
rily , and your explanation is too kind not to 
give me pain. (Byron's Letters.) 

sound . v. n. et a. fdjatten, ertencr. I alien; 
blafen ; flingen , fdjaOen , tauten, tonen j fig. 
au«forf*en; *trfunben, au«pofaunen. 

(9Wit abroad, away, out, to.) 
His exploits were sounded abroad, feine <§el* 
bcntQatenwurben auWofaunt; sound away, musi- 
cians, foielt ju, SRuflfanten ; from him sounded 
out this word , won ibm ift biefe* ffiort erfcboU 
(en ; sound to horse ! btafet jum tlufftfcen ! 

Sound aw ay , my lads, and let these 
Englishmen know , that the Virginia horse 
are between them and the end of their journey. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

From you sounded out the word of the 
Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but 
also in every place. 

(Thessalonians /. 8.) 

Space, s. Kflum ; 3n>if Aenranm ; $lddje ; 3eit* 
roum, grift. SBeile, 3«t. 

(Wlit between, for, in.) 
There is a great space between these houses, 
tt ift ein Atoftr JRaum jteifdjen biefen $dufern ; 
he was sick for the space of two years, er tear 
jwei 3abre long franf ; 1 gave you space for re- 
pentance, id) bflbe 36nen Shrift jur 9teue gegeben; 
he turned bankrupt in the space of one year, 
er tuurbe banferott in 3eit son einem 3abre ; it 
is impossible to translate it in so short a space 
of time , e0 ift unmoglid), tt in fo lurjer 3eit §u 
uberfefen. , 

Though the two ships touched, the upper 
works of both fell in so much , that there was 
a great space between their gangways. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Spare, v. a. et n. fooren, erfoaren; foatfam 
braudjen; auffoaren , t>erfpnren; entbebren, 
miffen; naAfeben, nadiftdjtig fein, terjeiben, 
fd)onen, uerftboneit ; friften, erbalten ; oetgon' 
nen, geftalten, gewabten. 

(OJlit at, for, from, of, to, towards.) 
He spares at the spigot, and let it run out at 
the bung-bole (prov.), et foart im Jtlemen unb 
setfdjmcnbet im ©roften ; he spares for nothiug, 
ei ld|t el an nidjt« v mangeln ; I have spared 
some pence for the poor, id) babe eimge Vuce 
fur bie 3lrmen gefrart; spare your ^ money for 
the present, fparen ®ie lent 3bt «elt l J • cannot 
spare this book for one day, id) fann btefel 
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9Pud> nicfrt auf eiuen $ag miffen ; he was spared 
from punishment , man u b c vb r b tbn bet i t f af e ; 
i could not a/>are an hour from my labour, id) 
fonnte ntcbt eine ©tunbe f>on meiner Brbeit er* 
ufcrigen; he is sparing 0/ his words, er ge&t 
mit feinen 2Borten fparfam urn ; spare to speak 
and spare to speed (prov.), toer bat 'Ketcn 
fpart, verfaumt oft fein ®lu<f; I have some to 
spare, id) Babe eta>a« ucrig; I have enough 
and to spare , Jcti Bare vollauf ; he was cer- 
tainly very sparing towards his enemies, tt 
bebanbefte feme Seinbe gewifj febr qn .it? t q . 

The queen (Elisabeth) was not sparing 
of the blood of her subjects. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

Sparkle, v. n. fcunfen fptufcen, funfen, funfcln ; 
perlen (»cm SBeine). 

(3Btt with.) 

The angel spar/sling with beams, ber ftraBlen* 
fltanjenbe tfngel ; his eyes sparkled with jay at 
this instance or consummate benevolence , in 
feintn 21ugen gldr.jte Sreube uber biefen ©emeU 
pellfommner SBcBltbdtigfeit. 

„Hail, Star of my Isle!" said the Spirit, 

all sp ar k ling 

With beams, such as break from her own 

dewy skies — . 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

When Aight, with wings of starry gloom, 
Overshadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose 

plume 

Is sparkling with unnumber'd eyes — 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord I are Thine. 

( Th. Moore's Sacred Songs.) 

The man, doomed to sail 

With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer; 

As he bends o'er the wave, 

Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a tear. 

{Byron's Poems.) 



v. ir. a. et n. fprecbtn, aulfprecben, 
reben , anreben , fagen ; anjeigen ; anfunbigen, 
befannt ntadjen. 

(SDlit about, at, for, in, of, on, out, through, 
to, upon, with, without.) 

He spoke about it, tr fprad) baruber , er ers 
ttabnte e* ; he spoke in public (in parliament) 
a tun early age, tr frra* offentlid) in (ruber 
Otigenc ; he has spoken for you , cr bat fur ©ie 
gebeten; 1 can speak for myself, id> fann fur 
micb felbfi frreCben ; he speaks well of you , er 
fptidjt uortBeilbaft son 3bnen; he spoke \\i of 
you, er bat nacbtbeilig von 3bnen gefprocfren; 
the thing speaks of itself, bie ©adje fprtcf)t eon 
fid) fell- ft ; I can speak on my 6ngers , id) fann 
mit £ulfe ber Singer meine ©ebanfen auibrurfen ; 
speak on, fpredien @ie rceiter ; speak out, teben 
eie laut, beut(id), fagen €ie fret berau*; he 
speaks through (in) the nose, tx u-ticrt burdj 
bie 9?afe (to snuffle); speak to him of it, fare* 
cben €ie mit i$m batton; he spoke fair to me, 
er gab mir gute 2Borte ; he is not to be spoken 



to, er iff nid)t )u fprerben ; be polite when yon 
are spoken to, fet b:flirt, menn man mit Sir 
fpriebt ; he did n«t speak upon it, er ffcrad) bars 
uber niebt , let me speak with him, laffen ®ie 
mid) mit tbm fpreefcen; he spoke with him 
(cant), er Kit ibn bcftoBien, bcraubt; I speak 
without book, id) babe el ton £6renfagen. 

/ am told, friend, that you are very poor; 
there is no denying the fact, Seh~or — it 
speaks for itself. 

(W. Irving' s Alhambra.) 

The dumb boy cannot tell lies, because he 
cannot speak. — Yes, he can speak on 
his fingers, he said hungry. 

(Edgeworth's Plays.) 

Speak out your wants then, honest 

friend : 

Unjust complaints the Gods offend. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

i'ou will therefore take care to answer with 
complaisance, when you are spoken to. 
If the king spoke to them, they were 
annihilated. (Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Up o n the engagement betwixt Havens- 
wood and his daughter, he spoke in a dry 
and confused manner. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

Speculate, v.n. fpefuttren; anfebauen, for* 
feben, narfjfinnen, grubeln; ^anbel«ent»utfe 
maeben, fid) in Unternebmungen einlaffen, 
©pdBgefdjdfte macben. 

<3Wit m, on.) 

He speculates in twist, er fpefulirt auf SWas 
febinengarn; I have speculated on it, id) babe 
baruber nacbgefonnen. 

Speed, *. Gilt, ©itfertigfett, @d)neUigfeit; 
Sortgang, (£rfotg; ©ang, ©cbritt. 
(SWit at, with.) 

I rode at (with) high speed, id) ritt in pcUem 
®alotp; he came to me with full speed, er 
fam in ber grofiten (Sile ju mir; we travelled 
with all convenient speed, mir reiflen mit mogs 
lidjfler Gilc. 

People, who keep their own equipages, 
drive through the streets a t full speed. 

(SmolleVs H. Clinker.) 

Speed , v. ir. n. et a. ft<6 fputen , ei^en , bes 
febteunigen, bceilen, beffirbern, eilig fort* 
fd)i(fen, abfertigen, au8 bem SBege rdumen, 
tiibten; gelingen madjen, betfen; gtlingen, 
glucfen. 

({Wit away, on.) 

I have sued your letter away by a friend of 
mine, id) babe 3|ten Srief bureb eincn meiner 
Sreunbe abgefenbet ; we sped on like meteors, 
H' ir eilten gleid) Sufterfcbeimmgen ba^in. 

Spell, r. reg. et ir. a. et n. bucbflabiren ; 
fd)led)t lefen ; lefen ; ort^ograpBifd) fdjtetben ; 
jaubern, bejaubern/ befprecben. 

(2Rit away, out. 

He is told to have spelled away your fever, 
man fagt, baf er 36nen ba« %itbtv befprocfjen ; 
could you spell„-out bis sense? fomiteit 2 it firU 
nen ©tnn (lefen) entbecfen? 
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Spend, v.ir.a.etn. aufroenben, au*geben ; 

ftufwait madjen; vemnnben, anlegen, 3u* 

bringen; erfdjopfen; wert&un, »erfdm>enben ; 

terfcbnnnben, ficb Btrjefcren. 

(3Wit at, for, in, on, upon, with.) 

He spends his time at the card-table, cr 
bringt feint 3«t am ©BteltifAe ju; I have spent 
too much for books, id) babe )u Biel @elc ju 
SBiicbern angelegt ; he has spent his fortune tn 
travelling, t t bat fetn ©ermogen nut Steifen vers 
fdjmenbet; I *pewrf the moruing tn reading, id) 
bringe ben SWorgen mit JJefen ju ; I have spent a 
part of my life tn the country, icfe babe e|nen 
Ztjc.i m tine ? 8eben« auf bent Sanbe jugebradjt ; 
you spend your breath tn vain, @ie reben in 
ben SBtnb ; the sound spent in the open air, ber 
Jtlang Bettor ft* in ber freienSuft; hejpenrf* 
much time on trifles, cr tjerfdjtoenbet t>ie( deit 
tnit Jtleraigfeiten; be has spent himself upon it, 
er $at fid)'3 fauer toerben laffen; I am spent 
(outspeut) with labor and cares , tdj bin con 
Srbeit unb ©orgen niebergebrurft (etfd?o>ft, a* s 
gemarfet). 

The year was spent in moral or rural 
amusements, in visiting our rich neighbours, 
and relieving such as were poor. 

{Goldsmith's f^icar.) 

At her wonted time she {Mary) went to bed; 
slept some hours; and then rising, spent 
the rest of the night in prayer. 

{Hume's Hist, of Engl.) 

He [Charles II.) spent little of his time in 
reading or study, and yet less in thinking. 

{Burnet's History.) 

The next winter, which you will probably 
spend in town, will give you opportunities 
of making a more prudent choice. 

{Goldsmith's near.) 

H'hile labouring oxen, spent with toil 

and heat, 

In their loose traces from the field retreat. 

(Pope's Autumn.) 

Spirit, v. a. befeelen, beltben, begeiftem; auf* 
mttnrern, anfrifdjen; (o<fen, jiefcen, Berlocfen, 
bason fufrren, liftig megbrtngen. 

(9)Ht away.) 
These gipsies have spirited away my child, 
biefe 3igeunet babtn tnein Jtinb liftig roegqebradtt 
(to kidnap); he has spirited away the daughter 
or the landlords bat bie Socbter be« ©afttoirtb* 
roeggelodt. 

Spite, s. ©roll, J&af, SOBtbcrtuilU , :Ir^. 

(•Bergt. Despite.) 

(Wlit in -of.) 

I will do it tn spite of him (o/his heart, of 
his teeth), i * mtrbe eS t$m jum JEtofce t$un ; I 
esteem him tn spite of me, icb adjte iBit toiber 
meinen SBillen : 1 must set off in spite of the 
foul weather, id) nutf ungeacf|tet bed garftigen 
better! abreifen; he deserves to be blamed tn 
spile of so much application, er verbient 1 at el 
ungeaebtet fo vielen Blei$ee\ 

The doctors here threaten me xoith all sort 
of distempers, if I dare to leave them; but I, 



that know the obstinacy of it, think it just as 
possible to continue my way to Paris with it, 
as to go about the streets of Lyons, and am 
determined to pursue my journey to-morrow, 
in spite of doctors, apothecaries and sore 
throats. (Slontague's Lett.) 

Thou hast said, I must be 
Immortal in despite of me. 

{Byron's Cain.) 

In the middle of their fright there was a 
strong shock of an earthquake, so, between 
that and the sword , they boomed off in a 
hurry, in despite of all dissuasions to the 
contrary. (Byron's Letters.) 

In ev'ry work regard the writer's End, 
Since none can compass more than they 

intend; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spight of trivial faults, is 

due. 

(Pope's Essay on Criticism.) 

Spite, v. a. mit $<rfj Obft ®rott beb>nbetn, 
Argent, franfen, Berbriefien ; erjurnen. 

(SWit at.) 

He is spited at vour return, tr drgert fifb 
ttbec (ibn Berbtiefr) 3bre JHttcfftbr. 

Split, v. ir. a. et n. lit. et fig. foalten; «r* 
flatten, rrennen; jertrummern : entjroeien; ficb 
fjmtten, plafctn (uor Sadjen) ; tcbeitern. 

(SWit asunder, into, on, with.) 
1 have split it asunder, id? fcabe e« entjmei ge* 
fpaltcn; tne French are now more than ever 
split into parties, bie Sranjofen ftub jefet mebr 
all je in otele $arteien ierfsalten; our vessel 
split on a rock, unfer gabr^eug febeiterte an 
cinem 8elfen ; he split on a rock, er fanb fid) in 
feiner $offnung bttrogen; the company split 
with laughing, bie ©efellfcbaft wollte Bor 2 adjen 
berften; I split myself (my side) with laughing, 
ictj molUe Bor SJucbtn berften. 

31 n tn. We split the difference (mere, expr.), 
»ir tb e i( ten el ; wit verftdnbigten un« jur $alfte 
be« ®ebot« (ber gorberung) ; you have split my 
cause, ©te $aben in metnen ^rojeli Slebenbinge 
etngemifdu. 

Spoil, v. a. et n. rauben, plunbern; berauben; 
senuuften, bernidjten, ju ©runbe ridjten; un* 
braudjbar werben ; cerrottynen, terberben (ben 
(Sb,arafter). 

m\t by, of.) 
You have spoilt your sight by reading, ©ie 
b>ben 3^r ®eftd)t burd> Sefen tjerborben; my 
coat is spoilt by the rain, ber 9icgen bat tnein 
Jtleib verbotben ; the lawyers, as they are apt 
to do, have spoiled him of his fortune, bie 2lbs 
oofaten baben i$n, tote fie ti ju (bun vflegen (gem 
tbitn), feinef 93ermogen< beraubt. 

Sport, s. ©»iel, 8uft, ©djtrj, @j?af, Unters 
battung, 3eitrertreib, giecferei ; ©pott, $obn; 
Idnblicbe* ©trgnugen. 

(9)lit at, for, in, of, to, with.) 
I did it onlv/or sport's sake, icb tbat e* hlot 

auJ ©djerjj'hc pretends to have done it tn 
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Joort, tt bebauptet, el tm (ant) ©djerj grtban gu 
aben ; he is made sport of, man bat ibn §um 
Metier ; that's hot a *pore ro ne , id? tbue cl 
ft if If nt , baft iff nur $ommabe (col.) ■ we made 
sport with (at, of) them, wit fatten nnfern 
@<berj mit ibnen, fie jum aBcftcn, §um barren, 
ttur ladjtcn fit au«. 

^port, v. a. etn. fpiefen, feberjen, ©paf treu 
bet j fid? lufhg macben ubet — . 

(3Rit a/, tft/A.) 
We sported ourselves at their affectation of 
humility, tmr belufiigten on! uber tfcrt erbeucBehc 
lemutb ; fortune sports with men, eat (Bluff 
foiell nut ten 9Ucnfd>cn; be sported with bis 
life, cr fpiette mit fcincm&eben; Voltaire sported 
only wi'M positive religion , Voltaire trieb nur 
mit*ofitiset dleligton fcin ©cfpott. 

Spot, j. ©t<H<» «It<f ; Stecfen, SRafel; 

©d}anbfle<f, aJorwurf; %<SjUx. 

(SWtt o/, on, to, upon.) 

[Place, spot, site, 
.jjanbtsorterb. p. 287.] 
We have spots of flowers before our house, 
wtr Baben mit Slumen bemaebfene gled!e »or uns 
frrm <$aufe; I like this spot 0/ flowers, mit ge* 
faltt btefet Stumrnrunhtbeil ; you have a spot of 
dirt 00 your hat, Sit baben einen Wotbflerf auf 
3brem -putt; yon have made a fine spot of 
work of it {vulg.), ©te finb gut in bit flmte ges 
ratben ! I did it on (upon) the spot, id} rbest tt 
fogleieb ; he paid the money down upon the 
spot, tr bt§al?lte fcahid? baar; it is looked on 
as a spot to his honor, tt mirb alt cine 2Be« 
flecfung fetner <S$re angefeben. 

The dog died on the spot, and we left 
the doctor endeavouring to recover him by 
the same operation. (Swifts Gulliver.) 



222 Squander 

Not distant far from thence a murmuring 



pre ad , v. tr. a. et n. breitcn , t cbr.cn ; auls 
breitcn ; fid) au«bretien ; ansflie&en ; fid) per* 
brtiten; befannt macben, au«fprengen; fid) 
auftbun (S9lumtn). 

(SWit abroad^ back, into, over.) 
The news was spread abroad, all otter the 



town, bie SJadjrirbt irurfce au«gefprengt, 1 
tet in ber ganjen Stabt; he spread his dishe- 
velled locks In/ < A from bis face, er ft rirfi fcine flats 
temben fiotfen §uru<f , the river spreads into a 
lake, bet Stuf acfraltct einen Btt ; the cholera 
spread into all parts of the world, bie (Sbolrra 
serbrtitete fidj fiber afle Ibeile bet SBelt ; this 
lake spreads over ten miles, bitfet ©ee bat 
einen Umfartg sen jebn aWeiten; Uiis tree 
spreads over a large space, biefer Sanm bebnt 
fid) »eit au« ; the carpet spreads over all the 
room, ber gujHeppid) breitet fid) fiber ba« ganje 
3immet au«. 

Bavenswood raised his hat from his fore- 
head, and, gazing upon Lucy with eyes in 
which an expression of sorrow overcame 
their late fierceness, spread his dishevelled 
locks back from his face, and said, ,,Do 
you know me, Miss Ashton ? u 

(fT. Scott's Bride.) 



Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved 
Pure as th'expanse of heaven. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Without saying a syllable to his patient on 
any other subject, he departed to spread 
his advices all over the town. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Spunge , v. n. einfaugen (trie eindStbtoamm ; 
Jig.) letfen, ju @afte gefien, fid) futtern, ZtU 
lev teefen, febmarofcen. 

(«DJit on.) 

He is told to be my friend, because be 
spunges on me, man fagt, baf et mem ftreunb 
fei, weii tr bei mit fcrjmarcfct ; they spunged 
on my money, fie awn unb tranfen ftd) soil auf 



Spar . v. a. et n. fporuen ; fiatbefa ; Jig- tret* 
ben, antrciben, anfpornen; fprengen; fort? 
eilen. 

(STOit on, to.) 
He must be spurred on, ex mui angetrieben 



tterben 
tab m 



he 



on, tt eilte fort, fprengte 



j I have spurred him to perform his duty, 
id) f)abt ibn angetrieben (ctmutptgt), fcine ^fUctjt 
)u tbun. 

A horseman, darting from the crowd. 
Like lightening from a summer cloud, 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud. 
Before the dark array. 

(fV. Scott's Marmion.) 

Spurn , v. a. et n. fie tie 11 , megflofen , treten ; 
lurudhreifett, oemerfen ; vttad)ten, oer&djtlid) 
bebantcln; %to% bitten; bintcn au«fd)lagen. 

(fflitt at, away, from.) * 
I spurned at his professions of esteem, id) 
ttiel feine 9ld)tnng«cerfi<6erungen rerdcbtlicb »u» 
rutf ; he spurned him away, tt bat ibn »erddJts 
lid) son fid? aemtefen (cr bat ibn mit ben 81' " 
fortgefloien) ; I have spurned him from my 
sence, id) ^abe ibn fortgejagt. 

Spy, r. a. et n. jrirmren, auifp^en, 
ftbaften, erforfdjen; gcmabuO/ ettaufdjen ; 
trabnubmcn, entbidcn , genua burefcfuctcti ; 
crarubetn 

(SRit into, out.) 
I will spy into it, id) trill cf unterfneben, 3a 
etforfdjen futben ; he was not to be spied out, 
et mar nicbt au«»uhinbfcbaften; have you spied 
out any fault? baben ©ie ttgenb einen &<blet ent* 
becft? 

Squander, v. a. jerflxeuen, retroerfen; uer« 
fcbleubern, cetgeuben, »crfd)tt>enben , burdjs 



(SRit away.) 
[To spend (expend) , waste , 
squander, serai, mein 
wfirtetb. p. 378.] 
He has squandered (away) his large 
tnne, et bat fcin gtcies ®ermo 
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never a nan has so foolishly squandered [away) 
3emanb few* 3eit fo tbortcqt 



his 



inne, nie fiat 
Derfdjmenbet ; be has squandered it (•wag) at 
play, ec fiat el t>erfpielt. 

But for Charles, whatever good qualities 
he might have inherited, they are long since 
squandered away with the rest of hi* 
fortune. {Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

The persons who have thus squandered 
away the precious treasure of their crimes, 
the persons who have made this prodigal and 
wild waste of public evils (the last stake re- 
served for the ultimate ransom of the state) 
have met in their progress with little , or 
rather with no opposition at all. 

(Burke's Reflections.) 

8qa«re, v. a. et n. viercdtg mcicbtn ; tinticfctcn, 
geftaltcn, formal, gemati macfien, anjjaffen; 
Hifammcnpaffen, ubettinfttmmtn, fiefi fcbirfen, 
nm rumen. 

(9D2U by, with.) 
I square my actions by the laws, id? rid>te 
mcinc £anb(ungen nad) ben ®< :f« (jni (in ; do not 
square other men Ay vour rule , meffen £ it 
nitbt anbere itvtt mit 36rer (BiU; it did not 
square with my opinion, el vertrug fid) mit 
metnet SHeuiung nidtt ; the conduct of a divine 
never, or very rarely, squares with his 
doctrine, bat ©etragen fine* itberlogen ftimmt 
nie obct fefir feften mit feiner 8ebre ubercin ; 
things square well with him, el geltngt ifim 
»Ue«. 

Sqaeece, v.a.etn. tnufen, fcteffen, quttfd>en; 
btangen, bcinatn; fid) einbringen; butdj* 
ftdcrn; unterbruden, Bladen. 
(SWit by, into, out, through, to, up, with.) 

He squeezed me by the hand, tx brurftt mir 
bit £anb (he squeered my hand) ; I have 
squeezed the peel of an orange into this wine, 
id) Babe $Bometan|enfd>aienfaft ht btefen SBetn 
qctnuft ; he squeezed the juice out of a lemon, 
et bructte bra (Soft aul einet Gtrrone; they 
squeeze an allusion out of every thing, fit brins 
gtn jtber €ad)e cine 2lrrt>iefnng ab ; in pressing 
it , water squeezed through it , intern tcfi et 
brudte, fiderte ©offer bnrcfi ; 1 will squeeze it 
through this linen, id) mid ti butcfi btefc ifciru 
manb bruden; I had like being squeezed to 
death , id} mart beinafi/e erbratft wcrttn ; she 
was squeezed up in a gown, fie wurbe in ein 
langelJHeib tufairnncngejiref t ; was squeezed 
with the bale, bet ©alien 
iirid?. 

„Then with gratitude I accept the offer," 
cried he, squeezing me by the hand. 

(Goldsmith's Hear.) 

J was squeezed up in a gown and ad- 
orned with a gorget. (Montague's Letters.) 

There lay my poor epistle, squeezed 
up among the letters on miscellaneous busi- 
ness in which my father's daily affairs had 

(W. Scotrs Rob Roy.) 
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Stake 



(©care) qtietfdjte 



v. a. et n. fleffien ; tobtltd) wrttmnbtn, 
trfitrbtn, buttfibefircn. 



(SWi* at, to, with.) 
The brigand stabbed at the Frenchman, ber 
©trof enrdnbtr flaw nan) btm Sfranjofen ; it will 
stab me to the heart, el tstrb mtr baft $er> 
burdjbofiren; the battalion was stabbed with 
bayonets , bal Sataitton tourbe mit 
niebergeftodxn. 

Thou hi<Tst a thousand daggers in thy 

thought, 

fFhich thou hast whened on thy stony 

heart, 

To stab at my frail life. 

(Shakspeare's Henry IF.) 

He stabbed him with a wound instan- 
taneously mortal. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo aV Medici.) 

Stagger, v. n. eta. manfra, fmroanfea, tans 
meln; ben SRutfi verliercn; gveifeln, jaubetn, 
anfictjeu , iBebenfen ttagen; manfenb madjen; 
fhifctg matfien, #fbenHtd>rtit emfloficn, auf* 
fdjrcdcn, bcunrubtgen, uerbluffen. 

(5DIU at, with.) 
I do not stagger at your promise, Ub 
nidtt an 3firem JBetfortdjen ; he stagge 
the blow, er taumelte ©on bem ©cblage. 

My mind was staggered with a view 
of the difficulties / had to surmount, and the 
little interest I possessed. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Stain, s. 81e<fra, SNafel ; SKnftridj, JBetfdjmad; 
Cdjanbc. 

(SMit at, on.) 

He is at Staines (cant.), et iff in ®elbt>er* 
(eaotfittt * ; there are some stains on the coat, 
el ftnb etnige $(edrn tin Jtleibe; this action 
leaves a stain on your character, btefc $anb- 
lung bcrl erfr 3firen (Sfiaraftcr. 

* Suines (Middlesex), cine 173Retfen ton 8on= 
bon entfernte <6tabt, »o jeben grettag cin Sftarft 
©tatt finbet, bet mandjen ©auner anfodt. 

His (Ferdinand's) treacherous conduct to- 
wards his near relation, Ferdinand King of 
Naples, and the young prince of Calabria, 
his son, leaves a stain on his character, 
which cannot be varnished, even by the bril- 
liancy of success. (Roscoe's Life of Leo X.) 

Stake, s. $fafi(; $tanger; ©ah im @}>iete, 
(Sinfae, (finlnge; SBagntfc, 2Ba a fiwd ; aubif, 
Onrlagc, 

(Wit at, into, to.) 

He perished at the stake, tx ltrt ben £D?dr* 
titertcb; I laid all my money at stake, id) feftte 
mein ganul <Belb auft ■Sriel , my life lay (was) 
at stake, mein Sebtn ftanb auf bem Srulc , my 
honor lies (is) at stake, cl in unt mcinc (Sbre 
|U tfinn, fie flefit auf bem Ctoielc ; I won't pnt 
mv slake into his hands, id) mill u)m nitfit mein 
@ut nnb aBltit anterttauen ; he goes to it like 
the bear to the stake iprov.), er gefit ungern 
baran {mie bcr Sdr jum Xanjc). 

That father perished at the stake 

For tenets he would not forsake. 

(Byron's Chilian.) 
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She had the Miotic eye, — 
AH love, half languor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And lift, their raptured looks on high, 
As though it were a joy to die. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

7'A 1 hast broken perfidiously thy oath, 
And not performed thy plighted troth ; 
But spared thy renegado back, 
Where th'hadst so great a prise at stake. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Stake, v. a. mit $fd$Itn oerfeben, pfdblen, be« 
vhbltn , uinrfabi m ; fefcen (tm € t Melt) ; verc 
pfinben ; auf bad ©piel fefcen, roagcn. 

(SDlit on, out, upon.) 
I slaked four shillings (on) upon this card, 

idj babe vitt ©cbillinge auf biefe Jtarte gefefct ; 

the new road is now being staked out, ber ncue 

2Beg mirb jefct be*> fdbtt. 

The desperate gamester, who had staked 
his person and liberty ana last throw of the 
dice, patiently submitted to the decision of 
fortune , and suffered himself to be bound, 
chastised, and sold into remote slavery, by 
his weaker, but more lucky antagonist. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

I will stake my life upon her so doing, 
although not as to the exact time. 

(Marryat's Jacob Faithful.) 

I stake my fame (and I had fame), my 

breath 

(The least of all, for its last hours are 

nigh) — 

My heart — my hope — my soul —upon 

this cast! 
(Byron's Marino Faliero.) 

Stamp , v. a. fiamtfrn ; ftembelr. , aufbntefen ; 

airfjen, bejcicbnen; prdgen, mume.i, fdjlagen. 
(mt on, with.) 

This shall be stamped on my mind for ever, 
biefe« foil meinem ©ebdebtniife auf immer eins 
geprdgt bletben ; the spoons are not yet stamped 
with my arms, bit 86ffel flnb nod? nicbt mit meU 
item SBappen be jcid?net. 

,,fVere I to die this moment," said Nelson 
in his despatches to the admiralty, „want of 
frigates would be found stamped on my 
heart! No words of mine can express what 
I have suffered, and am suffering, for want 

• off 



of them. 



(Sonthey r s Life of Nelson.) 



Stand , v. ir. n. et. a. fteben ; fein, ftdj beftns 
ben; ftc$en bteiben, full ftefcen , anbalten; 
bletben, »erbleiben, auSbarren; ficb batten, 
serljalten ; b tb arren, beftejjen ; befdjaffen fein ; 
gelten, sermogen; liegen; beruben, abfcangen; 
anftefcen, ji}gern, wjieben ; auafteben, auS* 
balten, ertrageu, letocn ; bebauptcn; beftrei= 
ten, wiberfteben, serantmerten; anbalten; 
merben , al« Jlanbibat auftreten. 

(9JJit at, by, for, in, off on, out, to, up, 
upon, with.) 

He stood at bay, er war in bee gropten 9iotb, 
fag in ben lefcten Bugen; miberfefcte ficb ; I stood 
■by when he alighted from the carriage, id? flanb 



babei, all ec out bent SBagemftieq; I stood by 
him, idj ft ant itmi bet; stand by! '4-Uotj ge* 
madjt i my house stands by itself, mein 4?au« 
flebt altein ; I stood for this office , idj bemarb 
mid} ura biefe ©telle ; I won't stand for a trifle, 
e« foil mir auf eine Jlleinigfeit nicbt anf ommen ; 
he stands for a cypher, tv ifi eine 9iull , er gilt 
ltidjtS; he stand's fair for a jrreat fortune , er 
bat -froffnung ju einem gropen ffllucfe ; it stands 
for nothing, tt bebeutet nicf?t8 ; this print stands 
me in a ducat, biefer Jtayftrfttffe femmt mir eiiien 
Dufaten ju fleben ; be stood in defence of his 
party, er sertgeibigte feine Cartel; I stood in 
fear of him , irb furdjtere mid? cor itjm ; I did 
not stand in need of it , idj beburfte, braudjte el 
nid?t; we stood in for that harbour, mir fegelten 
in biefen J&afen ; we stood in towards the laud, 
mir fegelten nadj bem 8anbe \n ; the picture 
stands admirably off, baft ©emdlbe ill ft t auf 
eine bemunbernemert^e SBcifc f?er»c-r; we stood 
the seaport, mir maren auf ber «§6bt t>e$ 
£afen«; stand off! meg ba! he stood off for 
advantage, er nabm einen ftnlauf ; the window 
stands out , ba§ genfter Iduft auf ; he stood out 
against them, er tjuit flanbbaft gegen fie aui, tieft 
ficb nicbt irre madjen ; stand out of my sight, 
geb' mir aui ben 2lugen ; I will stand' to my 
word, irb mill mein SBort batten ; I stood to the 
loss , irb boftete fur ben Sdjaben ; he stood to 
his lackliug (vulg.) , er bielt ftanb^aft au« ; we 
stood to (for) the south , mir feaelten gcaen 
®uben ; he stood to trial , er ftellte fidj ocr Qbt~~ 
ridjt; I stood god-father to his child, irb ftanb 
®e»attcr bet feinem Jtinbe ; he stood up, er fianb 
auf , er er^ob fid) ; he stood up for this law , er 
sertbeibigte biefe* ©efefc; he stood up to him, er 
nabm tt mit tbm auf; he stood up about it, 
er brang barauf ; he stood up against them , er 
befdmpfte fie ; IVe not a foot to stand upon 
(vulg.), id? fann auf feinem JBeine fteben, idj fade 
umloorSRubigfeit) ; I v.on'i stand upon a trifle, 
id? mag nicbt iiber eine Jlleinigfeit ftreiten; he 
stood upon his defence, er met)rte ficb ; I stand 
upon my bottom , icb bin mein eigner «^err , ifb 
erudbre mid? felb|i; don't stand upon (on) cere- 
mony, madjen @ie feine llmfldnbe ; it stood him 
upon, ti ginjj ibu an; it stood me much upon, 
e« mar mir Diet baran gelegen ; I could not stand 
with him for (about) so small a matter, irb 
fonnte megen einer fo geringen Sadje nidjt mtt 
it)m flreiten, baruber 3uf^eben6 macbeu ; he stood 
very strong with the French, er ftanb ben f \ r.v 
jofen tapfer bei ; this conduct does not stand 
with reason, fein ©etragen tfi ber '-Bernunft nicbt 
gcmd§. 

Through all these scenes of endearment 
the two elder persons stood by; — their 
calm countenances touched with a share of 
that bliss, in whose perfect light the young 
lovers were basking. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

From their palace he (Fiesco) hastened to 
his own, which stood by itself in the 
middle of a large court, surrounded by a 
high wall. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles /'.) 

' Twos plain then, he was no radical, but c 
faithful subject; one that grew loyal over his 
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buttle, and was ready to stand by king 
and constitution , when he could stand by 
nothing else. 

Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 
With regard to my own private feelings, 
as it seems that they are to stand J or 
nothing, I shall say nothing. 

(Byron's Sardanapalus.) 

In times like these we need not stand on 
idle ceremony. (Cooper's Spy.) 

He always stands out and higgles, and 
actually tires them till he gets a bargain. 

(Gotdsmittfs Fictrr.) 

Cicero was the head of those who stood 
u p for its (Nome's) liberty. 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 

How many men have I seen here, who, 
after having*6ad the full benefit of an english 
education, first at school, and then at the 
university , when they have been presented to 
the king , did not know whether they stood 
upon their heads or their heels ? 

(Chesterfields Lett.) 

Stand, s. @ teh>n, it:.;:: ; 5 telle ; ©tiltftanb ; 
llnterbtechung , Spaufe; fig. Unfr&Iuffigteit, 
9?erlegeubeit, SRor$; 9Blberftanb. 

(SDitt at, to.) 

1 am at a stand, id) iibt titdite JU thun , id) 
bin unfdHuffig, »n Strlegenbeit, in9?otfi; he 
keeps at a stand, cr serbleifct , rrfcatt ftd) auf 
einem $often, fommt weber tot no* junid ; my 
aw-suit is now at a stand, nteilt 5)3roiefj if! i<ftt 
m €tocfen ; I have put him to a stand, id) babe 
;$n in JBerlegen&eit geftfet, irte gemacbt, aufl 
SleufSerfte getrieben ; he was run to a stand still, 
er tourW fo langc gejagt, bi« ec ftd) nid)t me$r 
ruljren fonnle. 

y^f this moment our operations are at a 
stand for want of slaps to support the 
Auslrians in getting possession of the sea- 
coast of the king of Sardinia. 

(Southey's Nelson.) 

— Roman emulation at a stand, 
Drops the blurr'd pallet from her palsy'd 

hand. 
(IF. Hayley's Poems.) 

Standard, s. Stanbarte, ftabne ; &fibnrid> ; 
©ramm; 2Harfuid)en : SJiafc ; fflicbtmafj, »id>; 
map, anapftab; ajlunjge&alt, fceingefcalt; 
2Sabrung, SKimjfu^ ; fig. ttid>rfd)nur, fliufter, 

(SNit below, by, of, to.) 
This crown is below the standard, biefe Jlrone 
ift gering^altig; I won't try love by this standard, 
id) will bit Siebe nid)t nad> bicfem i8er$altntffe 
(Oflafcftabe, ©ebafte) fcreben; by the present 
standard o/the coinage, nad) bem gegentoartigen 
SJlunjfufte ; here is a standard of coin , bier ift 
ein Sftuntfarif ; a standard of value, ein 2Bertb* 
regulator ; Robertson's works are the best 
standard of the language, dtobertfon* 2Berfe 
finb ba« befte SDlufter ber e»rad>e; this measure 
is framed accordiug to the standard, biefe* 
OKafj ift geaidjt ; our poetry is uow brought to 
a standard, unfere *Pcefie ift nun unter Stegeln 



gebradjt ; their language is refined to a certain 
standard, tyre ©jjratbe ift bit auf cinen gewifjen 
®rab tetfeincrt. 
From the heretic girl of my soul should I 

Aft 

To seek somewhere else a more orthodox 

kiss? 

No! perish the hearts, and the laws that 

try 

Truth, valour, or love, by a standard 

like this I 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

The Mexicans , among whom the number 
and greatness of their cities gave rise to a 
more eat ended commerce than in any other 
part of America, had begun to employ a 
standard of value, which rendered 
much more easy. 
(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

The efforts expendsd on a hopeless task 
are rarely worthy of him who makes them, 
however low it may be necessary to rate the 
standard of his general merit. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

However the world may find thee, thou 
wouldst become my s tan da r d of beauty. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

In the comparatively correct age in which 
our lot is cast , it would be almost as unjust 
to apply our more severe standard to him 
(Ch. Fox) and his associates, as it would have 
been for the Ludlows and Hutchinsons of the 
\lth century , in writing a history of the 
Roman empire, to denounce the immoralities 
of J. Caesar. (Brougham's Hist. Sketches.) 

It must be granted by the favourers of 
Juvenal, that Horace is the more copious 
and profitable in his instructions of human 
life: but in my particular opinion , which J 
set not up for a I tandard to better judg- 
ments, Juvenal is the more delightful author. 

(Dry den's Works.) 

Stare, v. n. ftarren , ftaunen ; erftarren; an* 
gaffen; b,er»orragen, ljen>orfte$en. 
(9Jlit at, in, up, with.) 

They stared at us with wooder , fie ftaunten 
unl an; I stared at this article, id) betraebtete 
biefen ftrtifet mi t SBrrtcunberang ; he stared me 
in the Face , er ft arm mir inl ftngeficut ; he 
stared in vacant stupidity, er ftarrtc gebanfttu 
lo< uor ftd) Ijin, war »ie nerfteinert, serblufft; 
that stares tat the face, ba« fpringt in bie tlugen ; 
my hair stared up, meine £aare ftanben mtr ;ti 
Serge (stood an end), borfteten ftcb ; she stared 
with astonishment , fte ftarrre ftaunenb. 

They stared a sufficient period at Lord 
Peter and each other. (Swi/i's Tale.) 

It is to the last degree awkward and absurd, 
to attempt a poetical jlorid style, on occasions, 
when it should be our business only to argue 
and reason ; or to speak with elaborate pomp 
of expression, before persons who comprehend 
nothing of it, and who tan only stare at 
our unseasonable magnificence. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 
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Start, s. ©tufetn, Muffabren, fluffdmcfen ; 3« s 
fammenfa$ren ; jplofclitfec iBeroegung, 9Rud, 
Wuibtni) ; Jig. Snfall, Qinfall, anroanblung, 
SJorfarung, ajorlattf, SJorjug; ©prong; 3iuS= 
lauf, flnfafc. 

(3JIU by, of.) 
Do nothing by starts, t!"?uc nicfftS ntcfrveife, 
nad) 8aunen ; I got the start of him, id) babe ibm 
ben Slanq abgeiaufen , bin ibm juuor gtfommen ; 
I have i tic start of him, id) babt ben ^orfprung, 
93 or jug »or ibm; it was but a start of fancy, 
el wat.nue tin plofciicbet (mifciger) Ginfall, 
©cnitfprung. 
J solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
' Twos sad by fits, by starts 'twas mild. 

(Collin's Poems.) 

Nothing is done by Jits and starts, nor 
at aukward seasons ; the whole goes on like 
well-oiled clock-work, where there is no 
noise nor jarring in its operation. 

(W. IrvingU Bracebridge Hall.) 

Start, v. n. et a. fru&tn, fhifcig merben, jufam* 
mtnfabrtn, auffab>en, auffebrecfen, auffpringen, 
jurutffa&rtn ; fpringen, abfpringtn, abfdwtU 
fen; aullauftn, emen 2BeMlauf, eine SRcife 
ober eine llnterneymung beginnen; entrtefcen, 
fid) plofelid) erbeben, in eine Sage geratyen, 
jum 93orfd)etn fommcn ; gitfjtn, fdmtten (sea 
expr.) ; uorbringen ; nnfangen ju wetben. 

(Uhit aside, at, back, for, from, in, into, 
out, up.) 

My horse started aside, mein SJferb ftrang 
fcim- arts ; do not start at this proposal , fhifeen 
©it vox biefem 93orfd)lage nicbr , the stage coach 
starts at ten , bie Sant^Pofifutfdje fdbrt urn 10 
llljr ab; we started at eight, ttit liefen um 8 
Ufjrattl; he started back, er mid) jnriicf; he 
started for fear, er fubr vox fturdot jufammen ; 
the serpent started from the ground, bie 
€>dolanqe fm)r von ber <5rbe auf ; he started 
from his promise, er (Drang son feinem *Der= 
fprccben ab ; that starts from the common way 
oT nature, biel meicbt von btm gtrco&nfidien 
©anqeber fflatut ab; I started in sleep, id) fu&r 
im ©c&lafe auf; they started in the race of 
improvement, fie bevmnen ten SBettlauf ber 
93ereb(ung ; I started it in discourse, id) bracbte 
el jur St r a dot , am" I Xavct; be started into 
religious thoughts, er btfant auf tinmal fremme 
©tbanftn ; the brandy is stai-ted into another 
cask , ber &ranntmem if) in ein anbtre! ftafj qt- 
fdjutttt; he started out bis discourse thus, tr 

Job feine JRtbe alfo an ; be starts out a glaring 
ool, er mirb ein aulgemad)ter 2la.it ; he started 
up, cr fubr auf; he starts up a gentleman, er 
U'icl: plofelid) ben uornttymen SRann ; a rebellion 
started up, el brad) eine (tmporung aul; a 
thought starts up in my mind , mir fommt ein 
©tbanfe in ben Jtopf. 
But what, my friend, what hope remains 

for me, 

Who start at theft, and blush at per- 
jury? 

(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 

The death af Nelson was felt in England as 
something more than a public calamity; men 



started at the intelligence, and turned 
pale; as if they had heard of the loss of a 
dear friend. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 



Giannetino started immediately from 
his bed. (Robertson's Charles f.) 

The chief st arte d.fr o m his seat. 



(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

He sung of the chase, and the gaunt hound 
started from the earth. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Men in every profession looked forward to 
wealth and inaependance : all were eager to 
start in the race of improvement. 

(LingaraTs Hist, of Engl.) 

I shriek, start up, the same sad prospect 

Jtnd, 

And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 

(Pope's Eloisa.) 

Startle, v. a. et n. fd)te<fen, in Snrdjt fefeen, 
unanqent&m uberrafdjen, ubemtmpein ; er» 
fdjrtcfen , beunrubigen ; fht&en , lutudfabxtn, 
erbeben. 

<Smt at.) 

He never startled at death , er fd)cute fid) nie 
»or bem ZoU ; I was startled at this sight, 
biefer Hnblicf fdjrerfre mict). 

„Let go my train," said Elizabeth, who 
was star tied at his vehemence, though she 
had too much of lion in her to fear. 

(IV. Scott's Kenilworth.) 

I no sooner saw my face in it, but was 
star tie d at the shortness of it, which now 
appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. 

(Addison's Works.) 

Starve , v. n. et a. grofje Siotb, (eiben, hunger 
teiben, verbungtrn, erfrieren, utrberben, um« 
foramen ; cerbungern , umfommen laffen ; enr* 
fraften, fcbmdc&en. 

(SBitt by, with.) 

His mind is starved by disuse , fein ®tif* ift 
burd) Slidm'tbung gefdjmdcbt; I am almost 
starving with hunger, id) verbungere fafl ; how 
many noble fellows starved with cold in Russia ! 
wie viele eble Sutfcben erfroren in SRufHonb! 
he was starved with hunger , man lup ibn vtt* 
pungent. 

Stave, v. a. fdjlagttt, nttlftfifagen ; jerfebiagen, 
einficf en (ben »J3oben einer Jtonne , einel gabrs 
jtugel); abb.alten, abwebrtn, vtr^inbem. 

(50lit off, to.) 
You have staved me o^from reading, ©ie 
b,aben mid) uom Stfen abgebalten ; I have slaved 
off this project, id) bate bitftl SSor^aben aufges 
feboben , we could not stave off these dogs, toir 
tonnten biefe ^unbe nicbt aulcinanber bringen; 
1 staved it to pieces , icb f do tug el entjmei , \tt> 
brad? el. 

Stay , v. a. et n. bfeiben , uernofittn , ftcb auf« 
balten, marten, ftifl fteben, inne $aXttn, fltbtn 
bltiben ; jogern : jurua f)alren , binttrn ; fttU 
Ten, berufjigen; beruben; fid) verlaffen. 
(3Kit at, away, for, from, upon, with.) 
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I staid at the Hotel Trinity, id) logirte 
(toobnte) in bet Dreieinigfett ; 1 shall not stay 
away, id) toerbe nicfct megbleiben, auftbleiben (ju 
.fcaufe blciben) ; I will stay for you , id) will auf 
©iewarten; stay (for) dinner, bleibcn ©ie ju 
SKittag , effen ©it mit; I will stay here for in 
hour, id; will $ier tint ©tunbe bleiben; I staid 
him from writing, id) bielt i$n com ©rfireiben 
uirud , litf i$n nif^t fdjreiben ; we stay upon 
God, wit verlaffen, ftugen vmt auf ®ott ; he 
staid with me, er blieb bei mir ; pray, stay with 
me for this day, id) bitte, bleiben ©ie beute bei 
mir ; where did you stay so long? wo finb ©ie 
fo lange gewefen ? 

//e came among us, now and then , 6uf 
o/Ven staid away whole days from us. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

But for her part , she wished such to stay 
away from her house for the future. 

yJ (Goldsmith's near.) 

Has th ei e been a strange gen tleman staying 
with you during the storm ? 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

You have kept your beauty and your 
health, unless you have destroyed them your- 
self, or discouraged them to stay with 
you by using them ill. 

(IV. Temple's Letters.) 

Stead, s. Dtt, SBtae; ©telle, ©tdtte, ©tatt; 

SRufceit, Se&uf (instead, prep, ftatt, anfiatt). 
(SRit in, in-of, of.) 

Let ns place some other chairs in their 
stead, ftellen wir einige cuibere ©tfible an jbre 
©telle ; I should not do it in bis stead, id) wiirbe 
ce an feiner ©telle nicbt tb>n ; this will stand 
me in good (little) stead, bie« wirb mir gute 
(wtnig) Dtenfle Itiftm, wirb mir (wenig) ju 
©tatten fommen ; he mounted guard instead of 
me, er jog ftfltt meiner auf bie SBacbe ; he tore 
the letter instead of reading it, er jerrifi ben 
JBrief anfiatt ibn ju lefen; it will be of no stead, 
tt wirb unnfi$ fein. 

And Adam knew his wife again , and she 
bare a son, and called his name Seth : for 
Cod , said she , hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew. 

(Genesis IV. 25.) 

But what was more pleasant was the use 
Jupiter made of his metamorphosis , for you 
no sooner saw him under the figure of Am- 
phitryon, but, instead of flying to Alc- 
mena, he sends for Amphitryon's tailor , and 
cheats him of a laced coat. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Steady, adj. feft, fldjer; ftanb$aft, befidnbig. 
(SDWt m, to.) 
He was always steady in his doings, er war 
ftetl fefi (nt&t verdnberlicb) in ftinen £anblungen ; 
he is a steady adherent to the Bourboos , er ift 
eln ftanbbafter Hnbonget ut JBourbon*. 

Steal, v. fir. a. etn. fleblen, ne&men, entwen* 
ben -,Jlg. erliflen, erwifdjtn > fid) ttobln Hewlett, 
fd)tctd}titi 



(2Rit along, away, for, from, in-upon, into, 
off, on, through, upon.) 

She stole along, fit fd)lid) fid) fort ; we stole 
away (off), wir fd)lidien unt fort; he steals 
for drinking, er ftieblt bet $rinfen« wtgtn ; he 
stole from the ship, er f<blid) vom ©djiffe wtg ; 
be did not fail to steal into his favor, er Miters 
lie? nidjt. fid) bet ibm um>ermerft einjufd?mei= 
djeln; I bad better steal off, tt ware bejfer, 
Wenn id) mid) b«imlid) fort ma elite ; he steals on 
with slow pace, er fcbleidjt langfamen ©cbrttte* 
babin; I stole myself through the forest, id} 
gtna beimlicb unb unbemerft burd) ben SBalb ; he 
stole upon (in-vpon) me, er befcblid) mid), fibers 
net muii uiivermertt; a sound stole upon the 
air, ein $on glitt nnvermetft in bie *uft. 

And then her hand on mine she laid, 
And smooth'd the pillow for my head, 
And stole along on tiptoe tread, 
And gently oped the door and spake 
In whispers — ne'er was voice so sweet! 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

I told him , although it were the custom of 
our learned in Europe to steal inventions 
from each other, yet I would take suck 
caution, that he should have the honour 
entire without a rival. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

One night, during the mid -watch , he 
(Nelson) stole from the ship with one of 
his comrades , taking advantage of a rising 
fog, and set off over the ice in pursuit of a 
bear. {Sout key's Nelson.) 

He was soon seen at a distance, stealing 
into the door of his own humble dwelling. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

While thrown from my guard by some 

glances she cast, 
Love slily stole into my breast t 

(J. Cunningham's Poems.) 

Cool, cautious, calculating, he (Cromwell) 
stole on with slow and measured pace. 

(LingarcTs Hist, .of Engl.) 

At this moment Gertrude^s window opened 
gently , and he heard her accents steal 
soothingly upon his ear. 

(BulwerU Pilgrims.) 

While melting music steals upon the 

* k ¥' 

And soften'd sounds along the waters die. 

(Pope's Rape of the Lock.) 

Hark I the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear. 

(Pope's Ode for Music.) 

Stealth, *. Steberei, SDietftaft; geftoflne* 
@ut; Sift, $etm(id>fcit. 

(JMI by.) 

He did it by stealth , er t$at el uerfloblener 
SBeife. 

For I did oft and long repine 

That we could only meet by stealth. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Steam , v. n. bambftn , bunften , aufbfinften ; 
auibaudjen ;jtg. tobtn, rafen, brauftn, Idrmen. 

15» 
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(9Wtt nwmj, with.) 

Let it steam away , laffen ©ie tt wbunften ; 
he steamed with heat, er rafle, tobte, braufte, 
Idrmtc wor 3om. 

Steel , ». «. ftdblen , »erftdblen ; .A?- Ijdi ten, 
»erbdrten, serfiodenj aufbefcen, aufbringen. 

(SWit against, in, to.) 

He steeled him against me, er bcfcte jhn mibet 
mid) auf ; he ha* steeled his heart against (to) 
my tears , er bat fein .fjerj gegen meine Xpt&ntn 
t- crba rti-t ; he is steeled in sin , tr iff in ©unben 
verflcctt ; I have never seen a man more steeled 
in impudence, id' babe nie mien ncdicrn, un»er* 
fcbdmtetn Ottann gefeben. 

This insult to her {Elisabeth's) „divine 
beauty" sunk deeply into her breast, and 
jointly with his (Essex') obstinacy in re- 
fusing to sue for mercy, steeled her 
against the apologies, the solicitations, 
and the tears of his friends. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

Thus far Pve held my undisturb'd career. 
Prepared for rancour, s tec I'd 'gainst 

selfish fear. 
(Byron's Engl. Bards.) 

That very paper, that abuse of his con- 
fidence, to which you alluded, will steel 
him to my brother's case. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Step, s. ©cbritt, Zxitt; Sl<m§ = 5M; <5»ang, 
fti'ttgang, fcortfdjritt ; £anblung, 2?enebmrn ; 
ffufrapfe ; ©tufe. 

(3ftit by.) 

[Pace , step , t>ergl. mein (SijnoMjm. £ante 
morterb. p. 274.] 

We walked step by step (by steps), wir gingen 
Sdttitt fur <2>dmtt; I shall attain my end , but 
only step by step, id) werbe mein Sitt erre ichen, 
aber nut nod) unc nadt. 

Step, a. n. febreiten, rreten, ge$en; fortfd)reis 

ten; einbergeben. 
(9Rtt offer, aside, back, beyond, down, forth, 
in, into, out, over, up.) 

I must step after him, id? mup idm nadjgeben; 
step aside, treten <Sie auf bit Seite, irceiebcn <2ie 
cue ; he is stepping back to his coach , er gebt 
gu feiner .Jfutfcbe jurud ; we canuot step beyond 
the limits of our nature , wir fimnen nidjt fiber 
tie ®tenjen nnfrer Ulatnt tynaui gefcen; you may 
step down, @ie fonntn binutuci gehen; he 
stepped forth lo announce the death of the 
king, er tear fiercer (trat auf), urn ben lob toe* 
Auniat anjufunbigen ; step in, Sir, fommcn Sic 
herein ; he is well slept in years , er ift jiemlid) 
bei 3ahren ; I will step into my cab , id> will in 
mein Jtabriolet fteigen; let us step into the 
church for half an hour, geben wir auf cine balbe 
<5tunbe in bie Jtircfje; he will soon step into 
his uncle's estate , er toirb balb feineS C^eim« 
@ut in SBefifc ne6rtten; he is stepping nut, er 
flebt b hum:' ; we stepped over an iron bridge, 
Wir gingen fiber eihe eiferne «rude ; we stepped 
up (stairs), doton (stairs), wir flicgen bie Zttv »e 
bmauf, binab; I see him stepping up the hill, 



id) febe ifm ben -Oigel binauf fteiflen ; he stepped 
up to me, er gtng auf mid) ju, 

Step after him, said my uncle Toby, — 
do Trim, — and ask if he knows his name. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

If you wish that Reason should exert her 
native power, you must step aside from 
the crowd, into the cool and silent shade. 

(Blair's Sermons.) 

To step beyond the limits of earth, and 
to diffuse over these features a ray of divinity, 
was his (Leonardo da Vinci's) bold, but 
fruitless attempt. (Roscoe's Leo A.) 

Her guardian caught her just stepping 
into the York Diligence with her dancing- 
master. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

He sent down into the kitchen , lo let me 
know, that in about ten minutes he should be 
glad if I would step up stairs. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

,,And believe me, my friend, " said I, 
stepping up, and grasping him warmly 
by the hand, „believeme, she can be the same 
with you." (fV. /wing's Sketch Book.) 

Stick, v.ir.a.etn. ftetfeu, Ijefien, an&eften, 
befefligen ; ftecben, bohren, ftojjen, burebftofien ; 
fcbladjren ; fleben, anfleben, batten, bangen, an* 
bangen ; ftcden, fleden Meiben ; janbem, jcgern ; 
ficb bebenfen , anfleben. 

(9J»it at, by, in, into, on, out, to, up, 
upon, with.) 

What do you slick at? woran ftojicn ©te ft* ? 
wa« bdlt ©ie jurud? he sticks at nothing , tbn 
bdlt nid»t« out; do not slick at any difficulty, 
fdfeue feine ©cbroierigfett; I will stick by you, 
idf mill 3b ntu jugetban fein; this nickname will 
stick by him, biefen .Suuamen mirb er bebalten ; 
his losses stick by him still , er $at nocb an 
feinen Serluflen ju fauen ; he stuck in the mire 
up to the chin , er fledte im Aotbe Hi an bad 
&inn ; I stuck the needle into the pin-cushion, 
id) b.it'c bie 01dl;nabet in baft 9?atelfiffen aefledt; 
he stuck the dagger into his breast, er ffiejj ibm 
ben Dolcb in bit Srtrft ; I have stuck it on with 
glue , id) $abe ti mit Setm angeflebt ; his bones 
stick out, feine Jtnocben ragen bervor, finb ^ers 
r eififbcnt ; he stuck out of all business, er ir.t - 
|og fieb alien ©efebdften ; I will stick out of 
this affair, id) milt mid) in biefc '2 a etc nicbt 
mifeben, mill baven bleiben ; he sticks to me, er 
bdlt ficb an mirb ; he sticks to Napoleon , ct tft 
Diafcoleon jnaetban; the honey sticks to my 
fingers, ber ^onig flebt mir an ben ftingern ; it 
sticks to my stomach , tt liegt mir im 3Uaa.cn ; 
it sticks to my heart, tt liegt mir am <$erjeH; 
he stuck up for him, er nabm feine $artei ; this 
commodity will stick upon your hands, by you, 
biefe SBaare rotrb 3bnen auf bem Sager Meiben ; I 
stuck only upon this, id) fiiefi micb blo« baran ; 
have you stuck the beef with lard? Baben <3te 
bafl Rinblfelfdj gefpidt? 

My little ones were no less busy, and fondly 
stuck close t o the stranger. 

(Goldsmith's ^icar.) 
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Stickle 2, 

We seemed stuck to the ground for some 
r, as if actually petrified with amazement. 

{Goldsmith's near.) 

It is true, there is much to be done, ami, 



perhaps, you are weak-handed; but stick 

oill see great effects. 
(Franklin's Works.) 



perhaps, you are wet 
I o it steadily, and yo 



Stickle , r. n. eince $artei fatten , ftd) ju t$r 
fdjlagen ; eifrig in etmat ffin , e« betreifcen ; 
bartndefig fdmfcfen , frrciten , eetfedj ten ; auf 
beiben fldjfeln tragen, jmei £errcn bienen. 

Stickler, T^irtctncbiucr , ©C furttailt , (Si; 
ferer , 33erfed}ter. 

(SRit against, for, in.) 
Murat stickled too late for France , SWurat 

Wn ft* P fo 5t i M 5 he *■» never 

tstieklerfor, bat rather against liberty, ermar 

mecinUkrfecbter, fonbern Bietmebr tin ©egnerber 
jreibeit; let the divines stickle for their non- 
sense, mogen bit SEIjeotogen um ibren Unfinn 
ftreiten ; he stickled very mach in Ibis business, 
« betrieb biefct ®eftf?dft fe y r eifrtg. 

FAi* is singular too, for she seems of a 
most soft and susceptible heart: is always 
talking of love and connubial felicity; and 
is a great stickler for old-fashioned 
gallantry. (W. Irving } s Braccbride /fall.) 

Stiff, adj. fleif, ftarr, trail, fhaff; Jig. pes 

bantifd), gejmungtn; erffblajft. 

(SKit with,) 

He was stiff with cold , cr mar »or Jlattc cr* 
ftarrt ; we were stiff' with horror , roir maren 
ftarr tor ©ntfefcen ; this staff is stiff with gum, 
biefet 3«ua ift gummicbt; a man's parts grow 
stiff with inactivity, unfere Salente crf(f»laffen 
burd) Unt&dtigfcit. 

Stifle, v. a. erfticfen, autlfifcben; erbrurftu; 
Jig- unterbrucfen , bdmpfen, terbergen, stx* 
tufdjen. 

(ffliit by, with.) 
1 have styled the fire by the ashes, icb ^abe 
bat ffeuer burd> bie 9lfd>e gebdmpft: he was 
stifled with smoke, ber Dlaucb ^at i$n erfiicft ; 
I had like to have been stifled with the kisses 
of my friend , bit .Ruffe meinet greuubet batten 
mid) bcinabe erbrucft. 

Sting, v.ir.a. flcdjen, burdjbobren, ftadkln ; 
Jig. beifcen, routmen, ttcrmunbeii, tieffrdnfen; 
febmerjen ; judjtigen. 

(SWit into, to, with.) 
Why did yon sting the tyrant into rage? 
it arum reijten @ie ben Sirannen «ur 2Butt) ? hi* 
answer stung me to the heart (to the quick), 
(cuk itntTr rrr outq tnit burd)t <£erj, and £eben, 
fdjmerjte mid) fe&r; */m«# u>/M remorse he 
confessed all, »on ®cnnffen9c>iffen gebetnigt, ge* 
ftanb cr %Uti, 

Though the mind may often be calm under 
U injuries , little villany can at any time 
within the soul, and sting it into 
t. (Goldsmiths Works.) 



9 Stitch 

This false evidence stung me to the quick, 
and raised an indignation scarce conceivable 
by those who have not felt it. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

With them was Wilfried, stung with ire, 
And envying Jiedmond's martial fire, 
And emulotts of fame. 

(W. Scott's Rokeby.) 

Stint, v. a. mdfjigen, einfdjrdnfen , bemnuit, 
batten, attftaltcn. 

(9Jlit «'«.) 

I have been stinted in my meals, metric Hi.iliU 
jeiten finb mir laorgefcbrieben ; they aim at stint- 
ing our mind in knowledge, fie ftreben banacb, 
unfern @eifi in $inftd)t auf Jtamtuif ju betnmen. 

Stir, v. a. et n. regen, bemegen, xwhxu\, rutteln, 
fdjuren ; umrubren, ftoren, aufrubren ; erregen, 
anrcgen, in (Sang bringen; aufljefcen, rcijen; 
firb regen, fid) riUjren, fid) bemegen, megs 
ge y en , gcljen ; fid) bemuben , gefdj.iftig fein ; 
im @ange fein ; auffieben. 

(9Rit about, abroad, beyond, from, out, up.) 

Let us stir about, mir rcotten b>rumlaufen; 
these dollars are now stirring about, biefe 
£t)d« fmb je^t im Umlaufe ; I won't stir abroad 
(out) to-day, id) milt b«ute nid?t au«geben ; there 
is no wina stirring abroad, r6 ge^t fein SBtnb 
brau^en ; he has stirred me beyond my calm, 
er bat mid) fo gereijt, bap ieb meine Q)eniutb*rube 
oerfor; do not stir from here, gtben ®i« nirfet 
son ber ©telle; he never stirred out, er fam 
nie au« bein £aufe; ttir out of your bed (col.), 
fteben @ie auf. he stirred up his countrymen 
to rebellion, er roiegelte feinel ( anb6lcute jur ($ms 
yorung auf; be capnot be stirred up to auger, 
man fann i£n nicbt ^um 3ome reijen ; such a 
speech must inevitably stir up their passioua, 
cine foldje «ebe mu§ unvcrmeibUcb 3bre Seiben: 
febaften erregen ; he must be stirred up , mir 
nuiffen ib> aufmuntem ; he is a stirrer up, er ift 
ein 9lufnnegler ; who has stirred up this mutiny 1 
mer v at biefe ©Jeuterei gefliftet? do not stir up 
the sediment, rubrm €ie ben @a^ nid)t auf; 
it will stir up no appetite, bie« mirb feine (Sf luft 
ermetfen. 

Sprung from a race whose rising blood, 
When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood, 
And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattle-snake's, in act to strike, 
What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath Us woes a moment sunk ? 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

He has not stirred from the bed-side 
these two days. (Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

I was never permitted to stir out to meet 
civility abroad. (Goldsmith's near.) 

Stitch, v. a. fiecben, nfiyMt, b>ften; flirfen, 
au«bcffern. 

(9Rtt down, up.) 
You have not stitched down the lioiog, 6ie 
baben bat gutter nicbt glatt angend v t; let the 
tailor stitch up this rent, laB ben ©cbnetber tic= 
fen m juflictcn, terudben; 1 have sent for the 
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surgeon to stitch up the artery, id) babe ben 
2Bmtbarjt b>len lafftn, urn bie $ul«aber jtt* 
fammen ju ndb>n. 

stock, v. a. netfe$en, cetforgen, auftruften ; bc= 
l\fetn, anfuUen; aufbeben, bciltq.cn, T>ern>ab> 
ten, fammeln ; einfpetten ; audrotten. 
(SWit with, up.) 

This park is stocked with deer, biefer 3Jarf 
tfl mit Siotbtvilb befefct, »erf tfceti , I have stocked 
this field «■)>/< lucera, id) babe btcfetf 8elb mit 
©dmerfenflee angeblumt ; this country is stocked 
with malefactors, biefe* Sanb tuitb mit 90iiffe= 
ttydtern ^eodlfert ; be did not travel to stock his 
mind with learning, cr ift nitfjt gcteift, urn feinen 
@eift mit Jtenntniffen gu bereufeern; the wild 
boar stocks up tbe roots of trees, bafl h)ilbe 
©dmjein rottet bie 2Bur§eln bet SJdume au«. 

The game of various sorts, with which the 
forests of Germany were plentifully stocked, 
supplied its inhabitants with food at 
cise 



food and exer- 
(Gibbon's History.) 



v. n. fid> biidVn, fid) bcugtn, fid) net* 
gen; niebcrfdjiejien ; fid) ftfcen, niebriger fife* 
Wifig' fitb n>ea.tuerftn, fid) tcmutbigen, fid) 
erniebrigen, fid) betablaffen, fid? tintermeifen, 
weitbtn, naibgeben. 

(SWit to, on, upon.) 

He stooped to the very ground, cr butfte fid) 
bi« auf bit <5rbe ; Germany stooped to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, IDeutfcblanb unterh?arf fid) brm 
Jtaifer lUajn-'locn ; I could not stoop to flatter 
him, id) fonnte mid) nidjt erniebrigtn, i$m ju 
|d)meid)dn ; I will never stoop to his whims, 
id) U'td mid) nie ftintn ©rillcn untcrwerfen ; the 
eagle stooped on his wing, ber Abler flog nie* 
btiger ; the hawk stooped upon a lark, ber £a; 
bid)t fdjofi auf eine £erd?e uieber. 

Do men of their exalted talents thus s loop 
t o beggary ? (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

She (Fenice) shall stoop to be 
A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, panders for a people! 

(Byron's M.Faliero.) 

Nor less at hand the loosened tempest reigns 
The mountain thunders ; and its sturdy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they 

shade. 
( Thomson's fFinter.) 

store, s. SSorratb, 9)itnge, $aufen; ©djafc; 
$ro»iant. 'JHunbvorratb ; SMagajin, Sager, 
SBotratytyaui , Jlauflaben (in Slmerifa). 

(mt by, in.) 

He sets store Ay you, er bait auf ®ie, er $at 
©ie gem, fdjabt 2'tir ; the arms were all laid 
up in store, fcie SBajfen n?urbtn alle aufbewa^rt; 
he has many literary curiosities in store, er bat 
*iele literarifdu § elttnbtiten norrdt^ig ; hap- 
piness is laid np in store for you, GMudfcltgfeit 
etwartet ©te, ift fur ©ie aufgefcoben. 

Had I known how much store the lady set 
by him, I would not have been so plain 
spoken. (Cooper's Spy.) 



Store, v. a. »trfe$en, verfcrgen; bdufen, auf> 
baufen, auflegen; anfuQen, uorrdt^tg $mlegen. 
(OTUt up, with.) 

The goods are stored up, bie ®titet flnb auf* 
gefoeidjert; the town is well stored with pro- 
visions, bie ©tabt tfi mit SebenSmitteln trobi 
Mtftf en ; the little pond is stored with trout 
and other fish, ber Heine leid) ift mit Sorcllen 
unb anbem $ifd)en befefct ; the goods are storing 
at Berlin with Mr. K., bie (Bitter (agem ju Set* 
(in bti <$errn St. ; he has stored bis mind with 
useful knowledge, er b>t fid) nuftlitbe Jtenntniffe 
tetfdjafft. 

For us he bears the sultry day, 

And stores up all our winter's hay. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

Straiten , v. a. ftraff matfcen , fpannen , au«s 
fpanncn ; eitge mad)en, uerengen ; be# notljiqen 
*Raume« berauben ; fig. einfdjrdnfen ; in 93eti 
legen&eit fe$en, in motf) bringen. 

(mt for, in.) 
He was straitened for a reply, for money, er 
teat um eine ftnfrocrt uertegen, in @e(bt>erlegens 
beit ; he is straitened in his circumstances, er 
ifi in befd?rAnften Umftdnben. 



, adj. fremb , ou«ldnbifd) ; fig. neu, 
unbefannt, unerbort; ungem^bnlid) , tounber; 
bar, fonberbar, fcltfam ; ttunoerltd) ; fait, falf= 
finnig. 

(2Wit to, upon.) 
Horses were strange to them, ^}fetbe tnaren 
tbnen unbefannt; he was quite strange to me, 
er mar nth ganj fremb; she looked strange upon 
me, fie fab mid) faltfinnig an. 

But, strange to say, they rarely boast 
Of these who have deserved them most. 

{Byron's Maseppa.) 

Stranger, s. ftrembe, trembling, Kuf f dnber. ; 
llnbefonnte; ®afi; JReifeube; 92euting; (cant) 
bie ©uinee. 

[Stranger, foreigner, alien, ttergl. mein 
@>?non»in. ^anbworterb. p. 384.] 

(SWit of, to.) 

He made a strangei- of me, er be^anbefte mid) 
al« einen^remben, madjte Jlcmpfimente mit mir; 
he is a stranger to me, id) fenne t^n nid)t, er ift 
mir unbefannt ; he is a stranger to the world, 
bie QBelt ift :b:n unbefannt ; he is a stranger to 
naval affairs, er vet itcfct r.ifctt vein ©eetocfen ; 
1 am no stranger to that, ba6 ift mit befannt ; 
he is a stranger to love , er tteip nid)t, »a« 
8iebt ift. 

This, indeed, might be some pretence to us 
to administer our consolations , if we had 
been wholly strangers to the person gone. 

(Swift's Letters.) 

How it (Johnson's Diet.) is executed is well- 
known, and sufficiently surprising, considering 
that the learned author was a stranger to 
the northern languages, on which English is 
radically grounded, and that the discoveries 
in Grammar, since made by Home Tooke, 
were then unknown. (W. Scott's Lives.) 
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There is another reason vshy those espe- 
cially who are women of quality, should ap- 
ply themselves to letters, namely, because 
their husbands are generally s tr ang ers to I 
them. (Addison's /Forks.) 



The place of 
neighbourhood, 



in 



our retreat was 

tilted their own grounds, and 
strangers to opulence and poverty, 



little 
who 
equal 



{Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

, my child, the balmy sleep, 
ich o'er thy form new beauties throws, 



woes. , 
(IV. Hay ley's Poems.) 



Enj 
fVht 

And long thy tranquil spirit keep 
A stranger to thy mother's w 

Hope comes again — to this heart long a 
stranger. (Th. Mo ore's Nat. Airs. ) 

The tear, that has been a stranger to 
these eyelids for twenty years, moistens them 
as / gase on thee. (fV. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

Stray, v. n. irrea, tree geben , fe$l geben, ftd> 
perirren; berumirrtn, abirren, fdjlenbern, ben 
nmfdjtpeifen ; abfdupcifen ; roeglauftn, fid) Per* 
laufen. 

(SJIit from.) 

I bad strayed from the rail-road, i<$ b>tte 
mid) pon ber (Sifenbabn abgeirrt ; the horse has 
strayed from the iuclosure, bct6 SBferb tfl au« 
ban eingebdgten ©runbflude roeggelaufen. 

Yet, I feel my heart is breaking, 
" nk I stray from th 

(Th. Moore's Ballads., 



When I think" I stray from thee. 

"h. Moore's B 

„Still from the purpose will thou stray! 
Good gentle friend, how went the day ?" 

(IV. Scott's Rokeby.) 

But, Sir, J ask pardon — I am straying 
from the question. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Ne'er had stray'd from dutie's tie. 

(Th. Moore's Ballads.) 

Stream, v.n. firemen, flie$en, fdjie&en/ «»* 
nm ; pattern. 

fflitfrom, in, with.) 
Our flag streamed in the wind, unfete Slagge 
flatterre tin SBinbe; light streamed from that 
side, fiicht flromte pon jener ©eite ber ; her eyes 
streamed with tears , ibren ftugtn entflcontteii 
Sbrdnen ; his dagger streamed with blood, 
33lut flofc »on feinem SDoldje. 

At the same moment, Bandini, his dagger 
streaming with the blood of Giuliano, 
rushed towards Lorenzo; but meeting in his 
way with" Francesco JVori, a person in the 
service of the Medici, and in whom they 
placed great confidence, he stabbed him with 
a wound instantaneously mortal. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 

Stretch, v. a. el n. lit.'etfg. bebnen, rtcfen, 
ftceden, aulflrecfen, au«bretten, fpannen, au«s 
fpannen; fidj erfltecfen; (id) anftrengen, fid? 
angteifen ; pvangen , ptele ©eg el fubren. 



(SKU beyond, for, forth, from-to, out, 
over, to.) 

The plain stretches beyond our sight, bit 
Gbene ift niefct gn uberfdjauen ; you must stretch 
a little for it, ©it mufitn fid) ein tnenig barum 
bemufcen; he will be stretched for it, erwirb 
bafut gebenft werben ; God stretched forth the 
heavens , ©eft breitete bie J&immel au« ; this 
lake stretches from 0. to P. over fifty miles ol' 
earth, btcfer ©ee erflredt fid) Pon O. bit 50. ubev 
tine SIdd)t ton 50 gjtetlen ; he stretched out bis 
bands to me, tr fhrtcftt feint £anbe nod) mir au«; 
stretch out the rope, fpanne ba« ©til an ; stretch 
the boot over the last, (panne btn ©titftt tin ; 
the ship stretches to northward, boi ©djiff 
fegelt (prangt) norb»drt«. 

— a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night, 
And onward, onward, onward, seems 
Like precipices in our dreams, 
To stretch beyond the sight. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

She stretched out her hand to Barley; 
he pressed it between both of his, and bathed 
it with his tears. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

The Spanish Historians, in order to magnify 
the valour of their countrymen, are accustomed 
to represent the dominion of Montezuma as 
stretching over all the provinces oj 
New Spain fr o m the Northern t o the South- 
ern ocean. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Stricken , p. p. to strike et adj. gefdrtagen, 
getroffen ; porgerudt, beja^rt. 

(SWit by, in.) 

He is stricken by this woman, tr ifl in btefcS 
fttauenjiinmer $eftig perliebt, gefaoffen; he is 
stricken in years, er ifl bejabtt. 

„lfthat, u said Bur ley, „be Miles Bellenden, 
the brother of Sir Arthur, he is one ivhose 
sword will not turn back from battle; but he 
must now be stricken in years. 

(fV. Scott's Old Mortality .) 

Strict, adj. enge; fed, flraff, gefpannt ; genou, 
minftlid)} flreng, fdjarf; $art; au«brucflid), 
gemeffen. 

(9Hit in, over, with.) 
He is strict in his promises, er ifl punftti* 
in feinen 93etfprtdjungen ; he is very strict in 
observing religious ceremonies, er bait religiofe 
(Seremonfen fefr genau; 1 must keep u strict 
hand o»er him, id) mufi t&n flreng balten; keep 
a strict watch over vour temper, betpadjen ©it 
3br £emperamentfd)arf; be is not in the least 
strict with bis clerks, tt ifl nid)t tm germgflen 
flreng gegen feine eomptoirbicner. 

Strike, v. ir. a. et n. fcfclagen, Jjaiten, flurjen, 
flopen, treffen; prdgen, muu«n; fheidjen, am 
flretdjen, ab|lreid)en, aufflreid)en ; jig. befce* 
MR, rubrcn, eegteifen, auffaUen ; angreiten ; 
fd)lie§en, madieif, wirfen, betptcfen, Ptrut- 
fadjtn; beflrafen; febmettern, bonnem, ers 
t6nen; blijjen, leudjten; anfdjlagen, gelmgen; 
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fid) roenbtn , ge$cn ; firanben ; bie Segel jirci- 
djen. • 
(5Hit against, at, by, down, /or, in, m/o, 
on, out, through, to, up, upon, with. 

I struck against it, id> (iiep* baran ; he struck 
his bead against the wall, er ftteji mit btm Jtopfe 
an bie SWauer ; this answer strikes against rea- 
sou, biefe Slnrroort ftre-.ter gegen bie KBermtnft; 
he struck at me, cr fdtlug nad) mir ; his doc- 
trine strikes at the Trinity, fetne ficbre greift bit 
$>reieinigfeit an ; he struck him aWn, cr fdjlug 
tbn ju UJobtn ; 1 struck/or subscribers, id) roarf 
bie Jin l au« nad) .'Ibrv.ntntcn, I struck in with 
him, id) fiimmte i$m bet, id) fdjlug mid) ju ibm , 
this lane strikes into the broad street, biefes" 
©dpdn-H Mihc nad) ber breiten ©trafie ; it struck 
deep in/o my mind, ti btang tief in meine©ec(e; 
it struck into me a kind of awe, ti erregte in 
mir eine 2lrt fturdjt; he strikes into reputation, 
er erwirbt fid) SRuf; it struck him into the jaun- 
dice , er befam bie ©clbfud)t ba»on ; his head 
was struck off, ec rourbe cnt&auptet; this book 
was struck off to me, biefel 2iiid) rourbe mir ju = 
gef*lagen ; */rt'A<? o^some prunes, fdjlage etmge 
$flaumen ab; strike offiae interest, jteBen ®te 
bie 3infen ab, ftreidjen ©ie foldje roeg ; a great 
many copies were struck off, ti rourben r>iele 
<Srem)?tare gebrudt ; it struck on him, e* roirfte 
auf i$n; I have struck out this passage, id) babe 
bicfe Stellc auftgefiricben; they are contiuually 
striking out new plans, fie entroerfen immer 
neue $ldne; Provideuce strikes through all 
things, bie 33orfebung regiert in alien £tngen; 
we struck through the crowd, roir fd)(ugen unfl 
burd) baS ©etrdnge ; he struck him to the 
ground, er ftredte ibn ju Soben; it struck to 
my (verv) heart, c« ging mir ju «§erjen, ti brang 
mir bis In bie Seele ; they struck to, fie ergaben 
fid), flrerften ba< ©eroeljr; the musicians began 
to strike up, bie SUlufifanten ftngcti an aufjufpic; 
fen ; strike up the drums, rub« bie Irommtln; 
I struck up his heels, id* fdjlug i&m ein iBein 
unter ; we struck up a bargain , mir fdjfoffen 
einen «§anbtl ; his siory struck upon my sonl, 
feine ©efdjidjte ergrtff twin £erj ; lie was struck 
with that reply, biefe tltrtroott ergrtff ibn ; I am 
struck with his generosity, feine ©ropmutfc rcifjt 
mid) b'n» they were struck with fear, ti rourbe 
iljnen gnrdjt eingejagt ; he was struck with hor- 
ror, er roar ton (Sntf($en ergriffen; I was struck 
with admiration, id) roar von ©errounberung 
bingeriffen ; he strikes with awe, er erfullt mit 
©brfurdbt; he was struck with lameness, cr 
rourbe geldbml ; it struck me with surprise, ti 
tx uUitc mid) mit Scfturjuna, ti erftaunte mid) ; 
the steeple was struck with (by) lightning, ber 
*li& fd)lu 8 in ben Jtud)tburm. 

/ cannot strike at wretched Kernes, whose 

arms 

Are hired to bear their staves. 

(Shaksp. Macbeth.) 

I strike at vice, be't where it will, 
And what if great folks take it ill? 

{Gay's Fables.) 
He recollects when in his boyhood, it (an 
oak) was healthy and flourishing, until it was 
struck by lightning. 

(IT. /rving's Bracebridge Hall.) 



The moment a nobleman returns from his 
travels, I strike for a subscription. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

The docile artist (Michelagnolo), who paid 
no less respect to the judgment, than to the 
rank of Lorenzo, was no sooner left to him- 
self, than he struck out one of the teeth f 
giving to the part the appearance of its having 
been lost by age. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

I pitied the fine gentleman who had struck 
up this bargain with him. 

(Addison's /Forks.) 

As they (the Spartans) approached the ene- 
king sacrificed anew, 



my, the 
struck 



up. 



and the music 
(Gillies' Hist.) 



He was struck with the beauty of Leo- 
line. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

My wife had been for a long time all at- 
tention to this discourse, but was particularly 
struck with the latter part of it. 

(Goldsmith's Fiear.) 

I was so much struck with his extraor- 
dinary narrative, that I have written it out 
to the best of my recollection, for the amuse- 
ment of the reader. 

(/F. /rving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

H truck with terror at the thoughts of 
3/ustapha's escaping, he drew aside the cur- 
tain which divided the tent, and thrusting in 
his head, darted a fierce look towards the 
mutes, and, with wild and threatening ges- 
tures, seemed to chide them for sloth and 
timidity. (Robertson's Charles f.) 

I was struck dumb with the apprehen- 
sions of my own absurdity. 

(Goldsmith's ficar.) 

They struck Mysie with a deep impres- 
sion of veneration. (IV. Scott's Monastery.) 

I was thunder-struck w.ith confusion, 
at these words. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Two days preceding the death of Lorenzo, 
the great dome of the Heparata was struck 
with lightning, and on the side which ap- 
proached towards the chapel of the Medici, 
a part of the building fell. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

Strip, v. a. afyte^en, mifjieben, entfleiben, ents 
Mi3j?en; 61o«ftellen, fdjroarttcn; ar-fdjdfen, au«s 
fd)dlcn j ratroen , berauben , plunbcrn ; abfon* 
bern, rrennen. 

(SKit/rom, of, off, to.) 

1 have stript the skin from this fox, id) $abe 
biefcm ftu&fe bie £aut abgtjogrn ; I have stript 
this fox of his skin, id) babe biefen &ud)6 ab$tz 
jcgen; Napoleon stript him o/all his dominions, 
Dkjjclecit beraubte ipn all feinerSdnbet; he could 
not strip himself o/this prejudice, er fennte fi<f> 
biefe* 9<orurtbeil nid)t torn £alfe ftbaffen : can- 
not you strip yourself o/ihis bad habilT fennen 
©ie fid) biefe bfife ©etoojjnbeit nidft abgrrofl^mm ? 
am 1 to strip off my cloathes? muf id) meine 
flltiber an«jie$en? strip off the mask, tiebmen 
€ie tie SNaffe ab ; be stript himself to the very 
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skin, er jog fid) gonj narft out; we have stript 
(the ship to) the masts, »ir babtn ta« 3 (tiff a6: 
getflfelt. 

Stript by ingratitude o f just command — 
Above resentment to a thankless land. 

(IV. Hay 'ley 's Poems.) 

The power of the Emperor (Alexius Com- 
nenus) might indeed strip other cities of 
their statues and their shrines, in order to 
decorate thai which he had Jived upon as his 
new capital} but the men who had performed 
great actions, had ceased to exist. 

(W. Scott's Hobert.) 

It is strange that I look on the skulls which 
stand beside me without emotion, but I cannot 
strip the features of those I have known o f 
their fleshy covering, even in idea , without 
a hideous sensation ; but the worms are less 
ceremonious. (Byron's Lett.) 

Stripped of all that is imaginative in 
them (cards), they must degenerate into mere 
gambling. (Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

What is it but the telescope of truth ? 
Which strips the distance of its phan- 
tasies. 

(Byron's Dream.) 
One of the ancients finely represents so ma- 
licious a conduct, by the attempts of a rustic 
to flay Marsyas, whose skin, the fable tells 
us, had been wholly strip t off by another. 

(Goldsmith's near.) 

Strive, v. ir. n. fire ben, ftd) bef'trcben, fid) jn - 
firengen ; fid} ftrduben, ftreitcn, fdmpfen ; eifern, 
naefeeifttn, wettetfern, ftrettig madjen ; fid) bt » 
»erben. 

(3JHt about, against, for, to, with.) 

I won't strive about words, id) will mid) 
nicfet uber SBcrte janfen; we cannot strive 
against the stream, nur I 5nnen *i<bt gegen ben 
Qtrom fdjroimmen ; they strove for mastery, 
fie fhritten fid) urn ben &ouug; he strove to 
comfort me , cr be fire bte ud\ mid) $u ti often ; 
strive to excel olhers in learning, ftrcnge bid) 
an, Bnbere an ©elebriamfeit ju ubertteffen ; the 
cities strove with each other to decorate their 
public places, bit ©tabte tvetteifertcn nm ein« 
anber, \btc 6ffentlid)eii '.Bldbe ut iebmuden; ha- 
tred strove with love, <$ajj fiim^flc nut Siebe. 

/ strove nobly for my liberty; but the 
perverse spirit of rebellion has even lighted 
on their horses. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Thus wore his life, though reason strove 
For mastery in vain with love. 

(W. Scotts Rokeby.) 

In vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul's reflection in the face. 

(Th. Moorfl Little Poems.) 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv'n, 
Who long with wants and woes has 

striv'n t 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To Misery's brink, 
Till wrtneh'd ofevWy stay but Heav'n, 
He, ruin'd, sink! 

(Bum's Poems.) 



stran*;, adj. ftarf ; feft; beftig, begjerig ; eifrig ; 
Itbbaft; frdfuq, gtfuMb ; bunbig; inadjtia, ; 
nberjeugenb j geftbidt. 

(2Rit against, at, from, in, of.) 
Wc shall not have a strong tide against ns, 
toir roetbeu fcinc beftige jjlutb gegen un0 6 a btn , 
the Spaniards were formerly strong at sea, bte 
3j>anier toaren fonft macbtig sur ©ee j the wind 
is strong from that quarter, bet ffiinb btdfi b>fs 
tig auJ jener ©egeno (Sette) ; he is strong in 
the purse (col.), er bat siel ®elb; he is strong 
in horses (col.), er baft vtctc ^Jferbe; he is 
strong of limb (strong-limbed), er tft ftarfglte* 
bertg. 

Shaggy and swift, and s trong of limb, 



ied him. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Struggle, v. n. ftd) beftig beroegett, arbeitett, 
fid) anflrengen, flrcben, ftd) beftreben, b emiU 
ben, fta> ftrduben ; fdntpfen, ringen, flteiten. 

(QHit against, out, with.) 
We struggled against the stream, fair fdmpfs 
ten teiber ben ©trcm ; 1 struggled out of his 
clutches, id) rip mid) mit Gienmlt ron ibin lo« ; 
he struggled with the waves, er fdmbfte mit 
ben SBeUen ; be struggles with (against) death, 
er ringt mit bem lobe ; there is no struggling 
with necessity (prov.), 9iotb bttdjt tfifen. 

The honest farmer and his wife, 
To years declin'd from prime of life, 
Had struggled with the marriage noose, 
As almost every couple does, 
Sometimes, my plague! sometimes, my 

darling ! 

Hissing to-day, to-morrow snarling. 

(Prior's Poems.) 

Studleus, adj. fhtbirenb; Miffen, ben SBiu 
fenfd)aften ergeben, emfig , ffeifig; ad)tfam, 
aufmerffam, bebadtf auf — ; nad)benfenb, be 
tradjtenb. 

(Wlit of, to.) 
He is very studious of antiquities, er befleU 
fiigt fidi febr bee Slltertbumer , he is studious to 
please me, et bf mubi fid), mir ju gefaUen. 

/ visited many other apartments, but shall 
not trouble my reader with all the curiosities 
I observed, being studious of brevity. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

Stuff, v.a. ftobfen, BoUftebfen, futten, anfuften; 

»erfto»fen, anftebfen; au«ftMen, bolftern; 

reidjlid) r-etfeben. 

(SKit up, with.) 

My head is stuffed up, id) bin oerftobft, babe 
ben ©dtnubfen (/ am stuffed) j he likes to stuff 
his belly with meat, er titxrlabet fid; gcrn ben 
Wagcn mit Sbetfen (he likes to stuf), er ftotft 
fid) gern soil , the chicken is stuffed with truf- 
fles, ba« ^ubn&en j ft mit Iruffcin gefudt; the 
chairs are stuffed with cotton, bie StubU finb 
mit SBaumttoUe aulgefullt. 

StumMe, v.n. anflcien, ftolpern, fhraudjelit, 
febl treten ; flofien, anftofjtn, einen %tb.Ut bt» 
geben ; auf frttaf ftof en. 
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(SJJit at, on, over, upon.) 

He stumbles at a straw, tt ift tin Jticinigftitt- 
frdmer , he stumbles at a straw and leaps over 
a block, er ift nur in ifleinigfeften grnnffenbaft 
unb in toi*tigen ©a*en forglo« (prov.) i at first 
he stumbled at it, anfange - flicjS tt ft* baran, 
ma*te er ft* tin Sebenfen bartiber ; I stumbled 
over a stone, i$ fid uber einen Stein meg ; I 
stumbled upon (on) it, i* babe tt von ungefa§r 
gefunben , bin batauf berfalltn , bin batauf ges 
ratten. 

/wonder, how they stumbled upon a 
work of such magnificence and utility (Black- 
friars bridge). (Smollet's II. Clinker.) 

Stan, v. a. betduben ; berbufcen, befturjen, ftaus 
nen tna*tn. 

(SNit by, with.) 

He was stunned by the blow, tt renrbe toon 
bent ©cbtage betdubt; my ears were stunned 
with the noise, bet 8atm betdufote mcine D^ren. 

What sound of brazen wheels, what thun- 
der, scare, 

And stun the reader with the din of war / 

(Addison's Poems.) 

Subdivide, v. a. untetabtl? eiku, Unterabt$eU 
lungen ma*en. 

(9mt into.) 
93ttgl. to Divide. 

Subject, v. a. untttltgen; auffeten, bloji 
ftellen; untcrmtrfen, unterjocben. 

Subject, adj. unttt er»a« beftnbli*; unttr* 
ttorfen, untergeben, untertban, bienftbar ; au«* 
gefefct ; oeri?fiid)ttt, f*ulbig. 

(3»it to.) 

[To subject, subjugate, subdue, oergt. mtin 
©tynomjm. <§anb»drterb. p. 388.] 
Napoleon subjected almost all Germany to 
bis power, Sftojjoleon untenoarf ft* faft "ganj 
3)cutf*(anb ; it subjected me to many iocon- 
venieocies, tt fefcte mid> fcielen Unanfte$mli*s 
feiten an* ; subject it to a lest, unterwerfen €ie 
tt einet $tobe; Gibraltar is subject to England, 
(Gibraltar ftebt unttt tor £errf<ibaft (Jnglnnb« ; 
this country is subject to storms, biefed fianb ift 
Crurnun autgrfefct ; he is subject to anger, tt 
toirb lei*t jotnig ; we are subject to many dis- 
eases, wit fin* oielen Jtrantfieiten untenoorfen ; 
he is subject to steal, er ift bem@te$len ergeben. 

Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often 
subject themselves to discoveries, which 
those of a bolder kind escape. 

{Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Though the people of the latter were never 
properly and constitutionally subject to 
the people of the former, the inhabitants of 
both countries owed allegiance to a common 
king. (Cooper's Spy.) 

She said, with a cheerful, and even a smil- 
ing countenance, that she (Jlary) did not think 
the Queen, her sister, would have consented 
to her death, or have executed the sentence 



against a person, not subj ect to the laws 
and jurisdiction of England. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 

Subject, s. Untmlun, Unttrgebener ; ©ubjeft, 
©tgenftonb, ©runbbtng, ©tunbbegtiff, Steff, 
9Befen, JPerfon ; dlominatro. 

(3Wit for, of, on, upon.) 

That's the subject for examination , bie# ift 
bet «u fctufenbe ©egenftnnb; it is a subject of 
much doubt, e6 ift ein ©egenftanb vitlen 3n?eis 
feM ; what was the subject of his conversation? 
wat toot bet Qegenftanb feinet llnrerbaltung ? 
what is the subject of this tragedy? teas* ift bet 
©egenftanb btefe< XrauetfoieK? 1 have nothing 
to say on (upon) this subject, id} b\ibe uber bit- 
fen ©egenftanb ni*t« ;u fagen. 

His (Cromwell's) religion must always be a 
subject o f much doubt, and probably of 
doubt which he himself could hardly have 
cleared up. (W. Scott's Woodstock.) 

0 n the subj ec t of civil freedom , the 
protector (Cromwell) could not assume so 
bold a tone. (LingardTs Hist, of Engl.) 

Subjection, *. Unterwerfung , Untertoorfen* 
6eit, nutertrurfigfeit ; 9tbbangigfeit, ^fticfct, 
Dienftbarfeit ; tut ©ubjettioe. 

(SRtt to.) 

Algiers is held in subjection to France, ?iU 
gier ftebt unttt bet £errf*aft &ranfrci*6 ; our 
passioos should be iu subjection to the laws, 
unfere 8tibenf*aften follten ben <Vefe(en unters 
tb>n fetn. 

Sublime, v.a.etn. fiiblimtien , auftreiben, 
emportreiben ; fig. er&6$en, oerebeln; fublU 
mirt werben, emjporfteigen ; fig. ft* oerebtln. 

(9Wit into.) 

All his passions were sublimed into the great- 
est fury, otle feint 8eibenf*aften rourben }ur gro> 
ten 21} nth tnnjorgetrieben ; he has sublimed his 
flesh into a soul, ct $at ftin Sleif* nergtiftigt. 

The force of the climate works up and 
sublimes all the passions of the human 
mind into the greatest fury. 

(Robertson's Charles K) 

Submit , v. a. et n. nicberlaften, fenfeu ; uns . 
ttrmerfen ; trnitbrtgen ; ubertaffen , anbeim 
fttUen ; oorlegen , barlegen ; ft* untet toetfen, 
ft* etgeben, fid? gefangen geben ; na*geben, 
»et*en. 

fflit to.) 

Submit to the laws of reason, untertoirf bi* 
btn ©tff&en bet ©ernunft ; I submit myself to 
your will, t* untctwerfe mi* jbrtm 9Bt(len , 
he shall submit to my own terms, er foil t$un, 
mat i* toill; I submit it to your judgment, i* 
uberlaffe tt Sbrtm Urfbeite ; I submit this work 
to the decision of indulgent crilicks, i* untm 
tterfe mein JBetf bet <Jntf*tibung na*ft*ttget 
Sturtbeiler. 

Falori relates, that in the representation of 
an engagement on horseback, one of the com- 
batants, who was supposed to contend under 
the patronage of Lorenzo, being overpowered 
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and wounded, avowed his resolution to die, 
rather than submit to his adversary. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

In science /submit to none. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

These various passions, preying with vio- 
lence on his (Fiesco's) turbulent and aspiring 
mind, determined him to attempt overturning 
that domination t o which he could not sub- 
m i t. (Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

I had formed the hope of your ceasing to 
be an invalid before this time; but since you 
must submit to be one for this winter, f am 
comforted to find your strength is not im- 
paired, as it used to be, by the returns of 
illness you sometimes feel. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

Deputies were accordingly sent to learn of 
Fiesco what were the concessions with which 
he would be satisfied, or rather to submit 
to whatever terms he should please to pre- 
scribe. (Robertson's Charles V.) 

Subscribe, v. a. etn. uitterfcbreiben, fubferi* 
btren, abonnirtn ; fig. einroitligen, be ijjflidjte n, 
etngeben, fid? verfteben. 

(SRit to.) 

I have subscribed to a new edition oFGoethe's 
works, id) babe auf tint neuc ?lu6gabe von ®o"s 
tbYfl" SBerfen fubferibirt; there were few sub- 
scribers to this edition, tt bnben tvenige auf biefe 
2lu?gabe fubferibirt ; 1 won't subscribe to this 
undertaking, id) miU mid) jtibiefem Unternebmen 
ntd)t oerbinbltdj madden ; I do not subscribe to 
it, id) gebe ti nidjt (in, id) fage nid)t ja baju ; 
I subscribe to your proposal, id) tvilltge in jjb s 
rcn 93orfd)lag; we must subscribe to his de- 
mand, toir muffen feine ftorberung etngeben. 

Subsequent, adj. foigenb, naebfolgenb. 
(2Rit to.) 

It happened subsequent to the abdication of 
Napoleon, tt ereignete ftd> lange nad) brr 'Jlbbans 
lung 9iapoleons ; this article is subsequent to 
the treaty of last year, btcfer SlrtifeL ift neuet alt 
ber Sertrag vom vorigen 3abre. 

The first reduction of the political consti- 
tution in the provinces of New Hampshire and 
Main into a regular and permanent form, was 
subsequent to the revolution. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Subservient, adj. bienettb, bienflbar, unter* 
roorfen; btenlid), nufeltd), befornerlidj. 

(SWit to.) 

We are subservient to the will of God, toir 
flub bem SBillen @otte$ untenvrrfen; this is 
subservient to our purpose, toief ift unferm ©or* 
haben nn$(id); he made the wealth of the nation 
subservient to bis private interest, er benufcte 
bo« ©tlb unb Gut be* »clfe« jur *eforberung 
feine* 9rivatintereffe«. 

The objects around him are presented to his 
eye. Sueh as may be sub s erv ien t to his 
use, or can gratify any of his appetites, at- 



tract his notice; he views the rest without 
curiosity or attention. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

| Subside, v. n. ntebetgeben, nieberfatten , fid) 
fe$en, fid) legen (v. b. ©efdjwulft); ftnfen, faU 
len, abne$men, nadjlaffen. 

(SKU>om, into.) 

The stream subsided from its banks , bie 
•$o$e be* ©trome* nabm ab ; here the country 
subsides into a plain, ba< fianb (bie ©egent) vers 
fl4d>t fid) b_ier, (Auft in tine %l&a)t ant, gebt in 
cine ©bene fiber. 

Subsist , v. m ba (tin , fortwabren , beflc^en ; 
fid; erndbren, fid) erbalten, au*(ommen, ltben. 

(SKtt by, in, on, upon.) 

He subsists by toil, cr erbdlt fid) burd) be 
fd)iverlid)e 5ltbeit ; it is a quality subsisting in 
the substance, tt tft tine von ber ©ubftanj un« 
§ertrennli<tc (5iijenfcf?aft ; he subsists on (upon) 
charily, er lebt son ?Umofen; their armies 
subsist on plunder, ibre $eere erbalten fid) vom 
9taube. 

Where mankind from the first subsist by 
toil, and in the midst of difficulties, the de- 
fects of their situation are supplied by in- 
dustry. (Ferguson's Hist.) 

Subtract, v. a. fubtrabjren, abjieben, ab= 
nebmen. 

(9Rit/ro«i.) 
Subtract 7 from 10, and the remainder is 3, 
jiebe 7 von 10 ab unb e« bleiben S ; subtract Tour 
sh illings from this sum, jteben @ie 4 ®d?iflinge 
von biefer @umme ab. 

Rut if any of these numbers be greater than 
those above them, add as many to the upper 
number as will make one of the next higher 
denomination, and then subtract the lower 
number from it, setting down the remainder, 
as before. (Bonnycastle's Guide.) 

Succeed, v. n. et a. in ©eftfc etne* (Buret 
(ftmte*) fommen, folgen, in Drbnung geben, 
naebfolgeit ; beerben ; &rfo(g ^aben, von Stats 
ten geben , gtlingen , glurf en , ®lucf mad)en ; 
getingen madjen. 

(SKit by, in, on, to, with.) 
He was succeeded by his cousin, fein ffoufin 
tft tbm nad>gefc(gt ; they will succeed in freeing 
themselves from the Russian yoke, tt ivlrb i&nen 
gelingen, fid) vom ruffil'djen 3od>e ju befreien; 
i wish that you may succeed in all your at- 
tempts, id) »unfd)e, bafl alle 3 y re Unternebmun* 
gen (ftfolg baben mogen; he succeeded in it, 
ti gludte tbm; his nephew will succeed him on 
the throne, fein Sleffe tvirb tbm auf bem Ibrcne 
folgen (he wilt succeed him as king of — ); his 
son will succeed him (on the throne), fein <Sobn 
roirb ibm auf bem S&rone folgen; he will succeed 
to the throne (he will ascend the throne), er 
wirb ben Ifiven beftetgen; he will succeed to 
this office, er wirb in benSefit biefeS %mttt torn- 
men; he succeeded to his uncle in the posses- 
sion of all these estates, er folgte feinem Obeim 
im 88efl|e oiler biefer ©uter nacb; noon sue- 
to moruiog, ber SKittag folgt auf ben 
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SRorgen ; love succeeded to hatred, Siebe fetgtc 
nut £a§ , every thing succeeded to my wish, 
«Ue« gtng nam meinem Sfcunfcbe t>cn £ tatten ; 
he succeeds greatly 101/A the in, cr fcmmt mit 
tfcncn fe^r gut aus. 

Henry by whom he was succeeded died 
unmarried. (/if. Scott's Bride.) 

Mackenzie aimed at being the historian of 
feeling, and he has succeeded in the ob- 
ject of his ambition. (W. SeotCs Lives.) 

While things were in abeyance, Hibas sent 
A courier to the Prince, and he succeeded 
In ordering matters after his own bent. 

{Hymn's Don Juan.) 

In 1706, he (George I.) was created duke of 
Cambridge; and in 1714, by virtue of the act 
of Settlement, passed in the reign of Wil- 
liam III, he succeeded to the British 
throne. (Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

His present majesty, King George IF., s u c- 
ceeded to the throne on the *9th of Ja- 
nuary 1820, but as the next day was Sunday, 
he was not proclaimed till the Mil. 

(Cooper's Hist, of Engl.) 

The moment he succeeded to thepaternal 
farm, he assumed a new character. 

(IV. Irving'* Bracehridge Hall.) 

Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can succeed to thee. 

(Pope's Eloisa.) 

If solitude succeed to grief, 
Release from pain is slight relief. 

(Byron's Giaour.) 

Just as he (Fiesco) was about to leave the 
harbour, where every thing had succeeded 
to his wish, that he might join his victorious 
companions, he heard some extraordinary 
uproar on board the Admiral galley. 

(Robertson's Charles F.) 

Murk, ft. a. faugen, cmfangen, cin§te$en; lets 
ren, fdioefen, punmcn. 

(SRit mi, out, up.) 
The child had sucked in the sharp air, ba« 
Jtinr fcatte bie febarfe fcuft eingejogen ; that is the 
error you have sucked in, bits itf bet 3rrtbum, 
ten fie eingefogen baben; suck out the juice, 
fauge ten 2 aft au# ; we must suck (out) up the 
air, roir nuiffen bieSuft |erau*fcnmt>en, cinfaugen; 
suck that glass up, trinfen Sit bicfe« ®lal ou«. 

They suck up the nocturnal rheums of 
an aguish climate. (SmolleCs Clinker.) 

Sudden, s. bie unerhjartete ©egebenfjeit, bet 
uncrteartete gafl. (Adj. jjlc&litfc, auf etntnat, 
uncrteartet; $afttg, rwfcbnell, leibenfcbaftlidj.) 

(fRtt of, on, upon.) 
All of a sudden he rung the bell, auf einmal 

Iog cr cit ©lode ; on a sudden a noise was 
ieard, »ldfclicb bcrte man tin ©eraufeb. 

I grew uneasy at her presence, when of a 
sudden she held her magnifying glass full 
before my eyes. (Addison's Works.) 



236 Suffer 

How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost, 
Defaced, deflower'd, and now to death de- 
vote ! 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Muds, s. pi. (Soap suds) gcifennjaffer, €eiftn; 
(mg* 

ma in.) 

He was mi the suds (vulg.), cr war in ber 
M Umm e ; I would not leave you in the suds 
(vulg.), irn motlte 5 it met t im € tithe lafjfeti. 

Sue, v. a. et n. belangen, cerflagen ; anbalten, 
aufud)en; erfudjen, bitten, erbitten ; etnflagen, 
au«flagen ; buret) ©itten erlangen, au6toirfen. 

(9H it for, out, upon.) 
I was obliged to sue him for a snail debt, 
id) war genotOigr, ibn wegen etner fletncn 3<6u(» 
ju belangen; be sued me for it, er erfucbte micb 
barttm ; the deputies sued for audieuce, tic Uc* 
t nt i it e u baten urn Jl ufc : :n ; ; have you sued for 
that place? fcaben Sic unt title ©telle angcbuU 
ten ? this office has beeu much sued for , man 
bat um biefe« ".'Lint v t c l angebalten . 1 have sued 
for admittance, icb $abe mid) jut SWaffe (bt* 
ftalliteit ) gemelbet ; he refused to sue for 
mercy, ec roullte nut: um ®nabe bitten; 1 have 
sued out a pardon , id) babe cinen V at ton au5- 
tjenurft, erbeten; I have sued him upon boud, 
irtj babe ibn fiber eine ©cfeiilbrerfefjreibung be* 
langt. 

"I his insult to her ,,divine beauty" sunk 
deeply into her (Elisabeth's) breast, and 
jointly with his (Essex') obstinacy in refusing 
to sue for mercy, steeled her against the 
apologies, the solicitations , and the tears 
of his friends. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Suffer, v. a. et n. lei ten , autfleben , bnlben, 
a tui ten, ertragen; geftatten, julajfen, laffen. 

(2Jiit by, for, from, on, to, with.) 

1 suffer greatly by this accident, id) leibe fefcr 
buid) bieftn Unfatl; Christ suffered for our 
sins, (Sbrifta* litt tint unfrer ©unben IBillen; 
he suffered a punishment for his misdemeanour, 
er tcurbe wegen biefel tBergcbcn* beftraft ; be will 
suffer for it , er ttirb bafut bupen ; *be castle 
suffers for want of repair, ba« €d»loB toirb baa* 
fallig au6 Mangel an ttu&befferung ; 1 have 
suffered greatly/nun him, i(b fcabe utel ten ibm 
gelittcn ; I did not suffer from sea - sickness, 
bie ©eefranfbcit bat mid) ntc&t befallen; he 
suffers on, er leibet fort ; he must uol be suffered 
to talk , man mufi ibtt ni*t ftrccben laffen ; wby 
did you suffer him to enter? tvaruni Ueien tou 
ibn betein? I shall not suffer her to come, tcb 
tverbe ibr m&t crlauben )u femmen ; he has 
suffered himself to be bribed , er bat fieb be* 
fierben laffen ; this is not to be suffered, bal tft 
unau«ftcbltd) ; he suffers with sorrow , cr leibet 
burd) .Summer. 

She enquired of her nephew whether General 
Montrose s u ff er e d as much fr om the 
gout, as he had done when she knew him. 

(Cooper 1 ! Spy.) 

Of the two classes of men who are most apt 
to be negligent of this duty, the men of 
pleasure and the men of business, it it hard 
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to say which s uffe r mo$t, in point of enjoy- 
ment, from that neglect. 

(Blair's Sermons.) 
— there's less danger 
In still suffering on, than in hoping 

again. 
(Th. Moore's Nat. Airs.) 

Lucy suffered herself to be drest for 
the occasion, as the taste of her attendants 
suggested, and was of course splendidly 

(H\ Scotfs Bride.) 

r. Seibenbe, SDufoer ; ®eftattenbe. 
(SJlit by.) 

I was a sufferer by it, i* verier babei; be it 
a sufferer by his vices, er leibet burd) feme 
Softer. 

sufficient, adj. gettug, grnugfam, Binreidjenb, 
faftfam, birtlanglid) ; fdbig, geeignet, tauglt*, 
angeraepcu. 

(SRit for, to.) 
[Enough , sufficient , vergl. mcin 2^nctn?m. 
•§onb»6rterb. p. 96. ] 

It is sufficient for oor pre seat want, ef ift fur 
ttnftt gegenmdrtiges" JBtburfni* binreidiertb ; have 
we coals sufficient for the voyage? baben totr 
JJoblen genugjur (See*, fclufc) 9teife? he is by 
uo means sufficient for this office, er If* feint** 
treat rudbtig (geeignet) ju biefem 2lmte ; he is not 
sufficient to bear witness against them , er fonn 
fein gulttget 3«ug«i§ m tn fa atfleben; your 
answer is sufficient to appease my anger, 3bre 
2lntt»ort ift binreitbenb , metnen 3cm ju ftiflen ; 
bis amy is uoi sufficient to keep off Prussia, 
fein $eer iff niwt binreidjenb, urn >tfreufien abju* 
turJjrcn (abjubaitcn). 

But pledge me the goblet I while Idleness 

weaves 

Her flowerets together, if Wisdom can see 
One bright drop or two, that has faWn on 

the leaves 

From her fountain divine, 'tis sufficient 

for me! 
{Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

lie had accustomed himself to certain 
Aierogtyphics , generally speaking suffi- 
cient for his purposes. 

(Marryat's Jae. Faithful.) 

I carry money to pay the squadron etc., 
and I have in/luence with the Suliotes, 
supposed sufficient to keep them in har- 
mony with some of the dissentients ; for there 
are plenty of differences, but trifling. 

{Byron's Lett.) 

Suffuse, v. a. ubergiefen, uberjiefien, iber* 

taudjen, uberbretten. 

(mtwith.) 

Her eyes were suffused with tears , ibre 
Shigen rearen nut Sbrdnen nbetjegen. 

Muigr«t, v. a. r inqebcti, einblafen, cinfJufttrn, 
btimlid) beibringen ; roup madden , ratben, 
vorfrftfagen , angebtn, an bie £anb geben, in 
ben JtopT fefcen. 



(SRtt to.) 

This idea must have been already suggested 
to vour mi ud , biefe 3bee muf fid) 3buen ftbon 
bargeboten baben; who suggested it to him? 



who 

mer'Bat ibm'bat eingegeben ' 



Suit, v. a. et n. anvaffen , gema§ mad?en, f • 
riebtcn; paffen, u* fa>tcren , anffcben, gee 
jtrmcn , nberetnftimmen ; angemtffen fein; 
Heiben, anfieiben. 

(9H it to, with.) 
His taste suits to my own , fein <»efd)ma(f 
fHmmt mit btm memtgen uberein; he suits his 
inclinations to his interest , er mi jit feinc 9tei* 
gungen nadj feinetn SJcrtbeile ab; it suits very 
wett with me, ct fdjirft ftdj fe&r reo&l fur micfc, 
flebt mir febr gut an . fleibet mid) febr gut; 1 do 
not suit with his humour, id? fann mid) mit 
ibm nt*t uertrogen , id) ftimme mit ibm nidjt 
uberein; he wishes to have a place that*wi« 
with (to) his capacities, er miinfebt eine feinen 
fcdb^gfetten angetneffene ©telle. 

Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow's most detested fruit. 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

Nothing merits the name of eloquent or 
beautiful, which is not suited to the occa- 
sion , and t o the persons to whom it is ad- 
dressed. (Blair's Lectures.) 

There appeared to be an oppression on his 
mind, and a solemnity in his manner, which 
ill corresponded with the eagerness to proceed 
on what /regarded as a mere party of pleasure, 
little suited to a valetudinarian. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

The diversions of the times are not ill 
suited to the genius of the incongruous 
monster, called the public. 

(Smollet's Clinker.) 

Mr, Drummond, the proprietor, observed 
the defect pointed out by the dog, and forth- 
with I was ordered to be suited with a 
new suit, certainty not before they were re- 
quired. (Marry aCs Jac. Faithful.) 

The Prior stood in respectful silence, 
sympathising with the feelings of a monarch, 
whose tenderness of heart suited so ill 
with the condition and manners of his 
people. (W. Scott's Fair Maid of Perth.) 

Suitable, adj. Daffeirt, angemeffeu, gemdji, 
ubereinftimmenb , anftdnbig, fdjidli*. 
(OJtU to.) 

Her dress was suitable to her condition, iftr 
ttnjug mar ibrera ®tam>e gtmdS ; ypur furniture 
is not suitable to your fortune, 3oc 2Kcbel ent* 
fpridjt 3brem 93ermogen ntd)t; the reward is 
not suitable to my labour, bfc !8elD&nung tft 
inenier Hrbett nid)t angemtffen. 

His (JuvenaPs) expressions are sonorous 
and more noble; his verse more numerous, 
and his words are suitab t e to his thoughts, 
sublime and lofty. (Dryden's Works.) 

This discourse opened such vast prospects 
to Fiesco, and so suitable to his genius, 
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that abandoning his plan, he eagerly adopted 
that of Verrina. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles K) 

Sully, v. a. befubefn, tefcfimuten, befled'en. 
(SKit by, with.) 
His character is sullied by many vices, vide 
8after befferfen feinen (5&arafter; this bust is 
sullied with smoke, bicfe Siifte ift mit 9taud) 
befd&mu&t. 

Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles; the wretched he 

forsakes : 

Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsully'd with a 

tear. 

( Young's Mght Thoughts.) 

Sum, v. a. fummiren, §ufamnunfaffen, $«fam« 
menre djnen, jufammenjSblen ; in fid) begrcifen. 
{Wit up.) 

Sum it up, fummirtn @ie; sum up your 
money , jdbltn ©it 3br ®elb jufammen ; I have 
summed up the moments of my absence, id) 
babe bie ttugenblicfe meinet Kbmefcnbcit gejdfplt j 
the examination was summed up with one 
question, bie SBrufung wurbe in cine Stage \w- 
fammengejogen ; to sum up all , furj, mit einem 
SBorte; health and peace, a moderate fortune, 
and a few friends , sum up all the undoubted 
articles of temporal felicity, QcfunbbeU unb 
(vriet'C, etn mafiige* 3}ermdgen unb einige greunbe, 
matben bie unbejweifclten iBeftanbt$eile bt« jeit* 
lichen ®lucfc« aut. 

Upon summing up the account, all is 
found to be seated merely in the imagination. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

Fadladeen , at the conclusion of this light 
rhapsody , took occasion to sum up his 
opinion of the young Cashmerian's poetry, — 
of which he trusted, they had that evening 
heard the last. 

(Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh.) 



v. a. cittren, vorlaben, uorforbero, 
anfagen; aufforbern, aufbteten, aufrufen, rns 
fen, ctnlabcn, jufammenrufen. 

(3Rit away, by, in, to, up.) 

Duty summoned me away , $f!icut rief micb 
tceg ; the parliament was summoned by the king, 
ber Jtdnig rief ba# ?}arlament jufammen; I was 
summoned in to supper . id) murbe jum '21 ben t - 
brobe berein gerufen; be was summoned to 
appear before the justice of peace, er wurbe 
cttiri, tor bem fcriebenlricbter ju erfebeinen; I 
summoned up all my courage, id} botmeinen 
ganjen SWutb auf. 

They at length were summoned away 
by a vigilant, vinegar -faced mother. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

In this manner we spent the forenoon, till 
the bell summoned us in to dinner. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

The sound that summoned the German 
to arms was grateful to his ear. 

(Gibbon's History.) 



He took his bow, his shafts of flame, 
And proudly summoned me to yield. 

(Th. Moore's Anacreon.) 

The bell invites me, 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to 

hell. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Was she not happy in gazing on a face to 
whose melancholy aspect her voice instantly 
summoned the smile? 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

,,l should wish , sir," I replied, summon- 
ing up my courage, „to travel for two or 
three years, should that consist with your 
pleasure. (W. Scott's Rob Roy.) 

San, ©onne. 

(9JIU betwixt, from-to, in.) 

We travelled betwixt sun and sun (prov.), 
tnir reiften in ber grofiten <$ifee; I hare been 
wriling/rom sun to sun , id) babe »on frub bi* 
'.Ubenfcs gefdmeben; he has been in the sun 
(cant) , er if) berrunfrn. 

Jlnm. The sun rose, set, bie Sonne ging auf, 
unter; Sunrise, sunset, ©onncnaufgang , ©on* 
nenuntergang. 

Superinduce, v. a. }u bem iPorbanbenen £> in - 
)itlcgcn, oben auflcgen, uberlegen; bajubringen; 
fig- folgtrn, burd) cine golgerung uberfufjren ; 
auflcgen, beitegen; eroecfen, erregen, cuts 
flop en. 

(9JJit upon.) 

We must superinduce a quality upon this 
lady , »ir m it iff n 'btefer St an cine neue <5ig/n= 
fdjaft beilegen; it will only superinduce new 
desires upon you , es mirb nur neue SfBunfcbe in 
3bncn erregen. 

Superior, adj. Jober, ubtrlegen, ttorjugtidjer, 
trefflicber; murbtger. 

(OJiit to, lo-in.) 

Napoleon was certainly superior to his 
sufferings, Dcapcfecn mar gctoif uber feineSeiben 
erbaben; he is superior to prejudice, ©emirs 
tbeit bat feinen <5tnflu§ auf ibn ; he is superior 
to his rival in cunning, er ifl feinemSJebenbublcr 
an $ n't uberlcgen. 

His (Cicero's) mind was superior to all 
the sordid passions which engross little souls: 
avarice, envy, malice, lust. 

(Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

But the condescension of the ladies was 
still superior to their other accomplish- 
ments. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Among these appears the divine Raffaello ; 
second to his great model only in that 
grandeur of design which elevates the mind, 
superior to him in that grace which 
interests the heart. 

(Roscoe's Lorenzo.) 

Supersede, v. a. onlfe^m, auffebieben , bei 
©cite fefcen, bintanfefcen; untoirffam madjen, 
semicbtcn, faffiren, entfeben, abfebaffen, tim 
}ic$en , auf^eben , ungultig madjen. 
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(Wit by.) 

He was superseded by the appointment of 
his friend , er wurbe burdj bit f rnennung feme* 
ft rcuntcS b(< I 1 i n:ftf t tntfefet. 

Supplant, v. a. fig. einem ein fflein fteflen; 
au« einer cortbeilbaften Sage treiten, au«|ted)en, 
terbrdngen, uberoortbeilen, uberlifien. 

(Wit in.) 

He supplanted bis cousin in his employment, 
er wbrdngte femett (Soufin vcm Mmte ; he could 
not supplant me in the favor of my king, er 
fonnte mid) nidjt au« ber ©unfi metrics *6nig< 
t>erbrdngen. 

Supply, v. a. ergdnjen, erfe^m, a&^elfen ; ou#s 
fallen, an ©tattbteneti; ©erfeben, toerfcfjaffen, 
serforgen, barrefcben, gtben, auebelfen. 

(Wit with.) 
He supplied me with a servant, er bat in tr 
einen ©ebienten perfdjaftt; he supplied bim 
scantily with money, er oerfab ibn fnapr mit 
(Welt ; the English supplied the Germans with 
artilkry^ bie (Sngldnber perforgten bie Deutfdfen 

The game of various sorts, with which the 
forests of Germany were plentifully stocked, 
supplied its inhabitants with food and 
exercise . (Gibbon's History.) 

Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own 
riches. (Gibbon's History.) 



i, adj. fidjer, t>erfldjert, geroi?, roabr, 
oijne 3weifel. 

(Wit of, to.) 

I am not sure of it , irf> bin beffen nidjt 0<C* 
ftcbert , id) wei§ tt nidjt gewij ; I was sure of 
success, id) roar be* (frfolgeS geroiji ; we mast 
make sure o/him, wic muffen vmi fetner f»es 
mdebtigen, feiner Derftcbern ; be sure (yoo do it) 
to do it, t$un ©ie tt \a, genjii; be sure not to 
do it , buten ©ie fid) , e« ju tbitn , tbun <Sie tt ja 
nicfit; he shall be sure to be laughed at, man 
roirb ibn geroif au«Iad)en. 

Surp«M, v. a. uberrreffen, ubergec}en. 
(Wit in.) 

He surpasses all the scholars in knowledge, 
er ubertrifft alle ©djultr an Jtennttiiffen. 

In the hour of danger it was shameful for 
the chief to be surpassed in valour by his 
companions; shameful for the companions 
not to equal the valour of their chief. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Surprise, p. a. uberfaUen, ubemimpefn, Mer* 
rafeben; einbtecben; in (Srftaunen fefcen, er* 
flaunt, befturjt macben. 

(Wit at, by, into, with.) 

I was surprised at seeing him in such a woful 
plight, id? txrwunberte mm fiber feinen jdmmer= 
Itrticn 3uflanb , I am not at all surprised at (his 
change, id) verwunbere mid) tiber biefe 93ers 
dnbcnmg gnnj uitb gar nitbt; I was agreeably 
surprised by your note, id) Wurbe burd) 3$r 



Siflet augene^m uberrafdjt; I was surprised 
into an unusual emotion, cine ungeroobnlicbe ®e; 
mutb«bewegung u 6 crnei mi<b , id) liefi mid) von 
einer ungewdbnlidjen (Bemutbebewegung ubers 
rafeben ; I was agreeably surprised with a visit 
from my friend , i<b rourbe burd) einen 28efud} 
con meinem grtunbe angenebm uberrafdjt. 

They are surprised at being treated as 
enemies. (Ferguson's History.) 

You will perhaps be surprised at an 
account so different from what you have been 
entertained with by the common voyage- 
writers. (Montague's Lett.) 

I am surprised at the danger, you tell 
me, he has been in. (Pope's Letters.) 

I was never more agreeably surprised 
than by your obliging letter. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

She was so much struck by an unexpected 
alteration in the ornaments of the apartment, 
that she was surprised into an acclama- 



tion : — „ Who has dared to change the 
pictures? " 



(W. Scott's Bride.) 

Her politic, wary, and worldly father, 
felt for her an affection, the strength of which 
sometimes surp rised him into an unusual 
emotion. (W. Scott's Bride.) 

On the first of August , the man stationed 
in the round top surprised them with 
the joyful cry of „land."- 

(Robertson's America.) 

I was then surprised with a distant 
sound of a whole troop of females that came 
forward laughing, singing, and dancing. 

(Addison's Works.) 

She (Mary of Scotland) seemed not terrified, 
though somewhat surprised v>ith the 
intelligence. (Hume's Hist, of England.) 

Surrender, v. n. et a. fid) ergeben, weidjen ; 
ubergeben, uberliefern, biiigeben. 

(Wit at, into, to.) 
The Indians surrendered at the first summons, 
bieSnbier ergaben fid) bei ber eriteiittufTorterung; 
the French surrendered at discretion, bie Sraris 

iofen ergaben fid) auf ©nabe unb ilngnabe ; he 
Ml surrendered his judgment tn/o his general's 
keeping, er fjat fein ilrtbeit in bie ^dnbe feineG 
@enera(6 ge(egt , he surrendered all his goods 
to his creditors, er t)at feinen (Sldubigent fein 
©ermigen a&gctrrten ; (he has surrendered him- 
self, er bat banferort gemad)t) ; don't surrender 
yourself to despondency, geben ©ie fid) nidjt 
bem Jt(einmut$e bin. 

A r or was this reasoning addressed in vain 
to men, who had surrendered their 
judgments into his (CromwelCs) keeping, 
and who felt little for the wrongs of others, 
as long as such wrongs were represented ne- 
cessary for their own welfare. 

(LingartPs Hist, of Engl.) 

He was often obliged to surrender to 
his cooler friends , over a bottle which they 
never tasted, that plunder which he had taken 
from culls at the public table (gaming table). 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 
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Susceptible, adj. tnw'dnglicb, fd$ig, gerdn* 
mig , JMldfftg. _ 

He was never susceptible of so noble a 
passion , et war sic fur cine fo ttit Seibenfcbaft 
emfcfanglteb ; he is susceptible of revenge , et 
ift bet JRacbe fdbig ; we are not susceptible of 
more felicity , n?tr [into feine* groBtrn GHucfe* 
fabig. 

91 n m. Wit fo , h»t< tt nut 33ulu>er gebraucbr, 
ift nicbt )u red)tferrigen. 

This institution ripened amongst them (the 
Germans) all the virtues 0 f which barbarians 
are susceptible. (Gibbon' s Nisi.) 

He (Solyman) was Jealous of his authority, 
sudden as well as furious in his anger, and 
suscep tib le of all that rage of love, 
which reigns in the East, and q/ien produces 
the wildest and most tragical effects. 

(Robertson's Charles Y.) 

This is the time most susceptible of 
lasting impressions. 

(Lockers Human Understanding.) 

I believe she is descended from a younger 
branch of the house of Mab , but perhaps 
that may be only a genealogical fable, for 
your fairies are very susceptible to the 
pride of ancestry. (Bulwer*s Pilgrims.) 

Suspend , v. a. b,iiu;e n, febtocben ; aufbdngen ; 
fig. auffdjieben, x>erfd?ieC>en , aufteben laffen, 
aulfefctn ; unentfebiebeu laffen ; aupet Sinus's 
tbiUigfeit fefcen, abfefcen, au«fcblieften. 

(SHU by, from.) 
The needle is suspended by a thread , bie 
Siabnabel ban at an eincm Sabcn ; he was suspend- 
ed from his office for some months, or tvurbe 
auf einige IK on arc von feincm Slmte entfc$t. 

Suspense, s. Sluffebub ; llngen>r§b<it» Sinftanb, 
36gerung, Swctftt, llnf*luffigfeit. 

l9»it in, with.) 
I am in suspense whether I shall agree to it 
or no , irb bin unfcbluffig, ob icb tt cingeben foil 
ober nidjt ; I am weary of living in susjtense, 
icb bin tt mitt, in ber Ungettifcbeit }u leben 5 he 
was in a deadly suspense, tt mat }trifd}en Seben 
unb Stub ; he likes to keep in suspense, tr bdlt 

Sern |in, Idgt aern marten, idfct aero in 3»fkM ; 
e kept the bill in suspense, tt fiefi ben 2Be<bfel 
9i0tb lciben, nabm i^n nicbt an; I was tortured 
with suspense, icb war in peinlicber llngettjipbett. 

Suspicious, adj. argmobnig, argwdb>ifeb, 
mtfttramf«6 ; terbdebtig. 

(SMit of.) 

Hit plan was to make England and Russia 
suspicious of each other, ftin $lan war, (Sngs 
lanb unb SWnpIanb ntiptrnuifeb gtgen tinanbcr )u 
marfmt ; I am suspicious of him, icb babe i$n m 
Serbacbt. 

Though liberal of his confidence, he (Henry 
fill. ) soon \grew suspicious of 
had ever t 



whom he he 



trusted. 



Swagger, ». n. gtcMtun* brazen , toefcen, 
foltern , fid) bldben , auffebneiben , SOJinb mas 
cbtn, btamarbaftren. 

(3Rit at.) 

Lawyers like to swagger at the diets, 9ib»o= 
fatcn bramarbaftren gem m ben S3etfamm(ungen 
ber Sanbftanbe. 



Swallew, v.a. fcblnefen, terfcblucfen 
»erfcblingen ; terpen ; Jig. n>egn«bmen 



fcblingen, 
; Jig • w>egn«bmen, ficb 
bemacbtigen ; objie Unttrfucbung at* n»abr an* 



11 et; men. 

mii down, up.) 

Swallow it down , fcblurf en ®ie tt f>mnn tt r ; 
do not swallow down his opinion , nintm feine 
9)letnung nicbt ungeuruft an; Uie boat was 
swallowed up, tat iBoot murbe ton tern SRecre 
terfcblungen ; a great part of Prussia was 
swallowed up by the power of Napoleon , cin 
orefcr i.beil $rciijicn6 mnrbt t>on bcr SRacbt 
9laioltpnt terftblungen ; his great expenses 
will swallow up the remainder of his fortuue, 
fein grower flufwanb wirb ben 9iefi feine* ffiers 
mdgcnf terfeblingen. 

Herculaneum, a town of Campania, swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, produced from 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius , A.D. 90- in 
the reign of Titus. 

(Browne's Class. Diet.) 

the 



in 



He was almost swallowed up 
cape of his coat, as a turtle in its shell. 

(W. Irving '$ Bracebridge Hall.) 



fein; 



minis 
flet-- 



(Lingar<Ts Hist, of Engl.) \ ju fein. 



Swarm, v. n. febftdrmen, jieben ; 
meln; ficb bdnfen; brangen, cell 
tern (col.) 

(SRit about , up, with.) 
They swarmed about us , fie febttarmten urn 
un« b<"» m 5 l hey swarmed up to the metropo- 
lis, fie jogen nacb ber £auj?tftabt; be swarmed 
up the tree (col.) , tt flerterte auf ben JB aum ; 
this sea often swarms with herrings, btefer 2ce 
Wimmclt oft ton -fceringen ; the streets swarm 
with people, bie ©trafsen hjimmetn ton SWenfcben. 

They desert their dirt and drudgery , and 
swarm up to London, in hopes of getting 
into service. (Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

Swear, v.ir.n.eta. febnjoren ; flucben ; be* 
febworen, beetbigen, betbeuern, tereiben, febwe- 
ren laffen. 

(9Wit against, by, into, to.) 

He swore the peace against him , tr flagre 
il)n beim &riebtn«ricbter »egen gemattfamen 91m 
fallen? an ; they swore treason against him, 
fie febrooren ibm iui rarb ; he swore by all gods, 
et febwor bei alien ©cttern ; he swore by the 
honor of his crown, er febrour bei ber <$ bre inner 
Jtrone ; he must be sworn into office , er mufi 
betibigt merben; they sioore allegiance to Napo- 
leon, fie febmoren 3Jaj>oleon Treue ; swear to 
me, said Jacob, aud be swore unto bin, febmore 
tnir, fagte 3afob, unb et febnor ; he swore me 
to secrecy, er liefe" mtcb febwoten . tetfebroiegen 
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Chloris, I swear, by all I ever swore* 
That from this hour I shall not love thee 

more. — 

„fPhat, love no more? Oh! why this 

alter'd vow ? " 

Because I cannot love thee more — than 

now! 

(Th. Moore's [Little's] Poems.) 

Oyes! Pll swear to it. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Sweep, v. ir. a. el n, fegen, feljrtn ; fireid)en; 
beftreidjen ( befd)iefien ) : ftreifen ; fc&tejwen, 
nad)fd)lewen ; fig. treiben, jagen, fortreifien, 
fcrttreiben, lj : u i tipen , megraffen ; f<t>nc(l &or= 
uberge&en , ffbiefien , firemen , prunfen , u* 
bruflen. 

(SDJit along, away, before, by, for, from, 
off, onwards.) 

The wiud sweeps along Ihe valley, ber SDinb 
tvt^t fiber ba« £$al (in ; the queen swept along, 
tie jlenigin leg prunfenb oorbei; he swept 
along(by), er fyrengte einfcer, ging fdjnell ©oruber, 
flog worbei; the bridge has been swept away 
by the flood, bie Slutb bat bio sBnirfe megges 
riffen ; the conflagration at Hamburgh swept 
away a great many streets, bic fteuer*bntnfi IV 
Hamburg $at fc^r wiete ©rrafien jerfttrt; the 
fever has swept away (off) many people , ba* 
fcieberfcat »tele SRcnfiajtn n»eggeraf[t; he swept 
away all my monev , er ftridj mein ®elb cin , 
sweep him away, fd)le*t>e, treibe ib> fort ; sweep 
before your own door (prov.), fe^re vor ©einer 
Zfyuv ; the bridge was swept by our artillery, 
unfere Slrtitterie beftridi bit SJrurfe; the ship 
swept by, ba8 @d>iff eilte vcrbei ; we swept for 
the anchor, tuir ftfdjfen ben SHnfer ; the storm 
swept the snow from the mountain , ber ©turm 
trieb ben @d)nee von bent Serge; sweep him 
from my sight, entjiefce i&n meinen ©titfen; Ihe 
river sweeps (on) onward, ber fttufi ftromt bcu 
bin; the clouds sweep on, bie SBoIfen eiten 
ba&in. 

IPe had not much time to reflect upon the 
poor animars distress, when we perceived 
the dogs and horsemen come sweeping 
along at some distance behind, and making 
the very path it had taken. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains, 
And all -involving winds have swept 

aw ay. 
( Thomson's Autumn.) 

tVere a coup de soleil to consume her 
Ladyship, he would say with Major Langbow: 
„Bring clean glasses, and sweep away 
your mistress." (Bulwer's England.) 

,,1/usza.' for Otaheite!" was the cry, 
As stately swept the gallant vessel by. 

(Byron's Island.) 

How ordinary a bravery it was that blazed 
forth at Lodi , when he (Napoleon) headed 
his wavering columns across the bridge 
swept by the field of Austrian artillery, 
compared with the undaunted and sublime 
courage that carried him from Cannes to 
Paris with a handful of men , and fired his 



bosom with the desire , and sustained it with 
the confidence , of overthrowing a dynasty, 
and overwhelming an empire, by the terror 
of his name .' (Brougham's Hist. Sketches.) 

It was the misfortune of my friend, however, 
to have embarked his property in large spe- 
culations : and he had not married many 
months, when, by a succession of sudden 
disasters , it was swept from him , and he 
found himself reduced almost to penury. 

(IP. living's Sketch Book.) 

The tide of luxury has swept all the 
inhabitants from the open country. 

(Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

I/e was swept off in the vortex that 
followed in the wake of this lady. 

(IP. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

The bright broad river's gushing tide 
Sweeps winding o n w ard far and wide. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Some clouds sweep on, as vultures for 
their prey. (Byron's Heaven and Earth.) 

Swell , v. reg. et ir. n. et a. fd?»elten , an* 
fcbmellen, auffdroettcn, miffteigen ; aufblafen, 
auftreiben; grojj mercen, junebmcn ; fid)bldben, 
fid? aufblafen , bruflen ; jurnen , entflamtnen, 
crgrimmen. 

(SDlit into, out, out-to, to, with.) 

The river swelled into waves, ber Slufi frtMug 
SBetten; this country swells into hills, biefe 
©egenb fteiflt an; this wall swells out, fctefe 
9Jianer baucbt fid) au* ; it swelled out to that 
size, tt fdjwoll ju biefer ©rope an; his debts 
swelled to a great amount, feine ©djulben liefen 
)u einer grofjen Suntnie an ; this passion swelled 
to fury, biefe Seibenfdjaft ftieg bti gur StBut^ ; 
he swells with pride, anger aud rage, er bld^t 
fid) ftolj <tuf, unb berftet »or3orn itnb£l?ut$; 
this news swelled my heart with joy, biefe 
Dladjridjt fdjmeUte nteine "in n ft tnit ftreube. 

Meantime, the moist malignity to shun 

Of bulden'd skies, mark where the dry 

champaign 
Swells into cheerful hills. 

(Armstrong's Art of preserving Health.) 

It appeared to me as if I had swelled 
out to the size of the clothes which I had 
been unaccustomed to wear. 

(Marry aCs Jac. Faithful.) 

He viewed the figure of Captain IPharlon, 
as he stood proudly swelling with a 
pride that disdained further concealment. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

The dialect of conversation is now a days 
swell'd with vanity and compliment. 

(Tillotson's Sermons.) 

Swerve, v.n. ftreifen, tyerum fdjtveifen ; fid) 
entfernen, abgeben, abfommen; abroeidjen ; 
fceSlrritte begeben ; manfen , fid) ipertrren , irre 
fleben; auSfdjretteii. 

(Wit from.) 

I swerved from the right way, id) mid) torn 
red)ten ffiege ab ; Lord, I swerve not from thy 
commandments, $err, id) meicbe son 2)einen 
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Otboten m(6t ab; you swerve from your pur- 
pose , ©ie fefcroeifen *en 3§rem 3»<cfe ab , ©te 
Meiben nicbt bei ber ©tange ; ibe horse swerved 
from ihe blow, ba« iflferb »i<^ bent ©d)tage aue. 
/ fmrf my voice — 'twas faint and low, 
But yet fie swerved as from a blow, 
And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet's clang. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Swim, v. ir. n. et a. fcbwimmen ; fig- fdjttins 

bein; fief) lei<f>t unb fanft bewegen, fliefett, 

gleiten ; soil, im Ueberfluffe fein. 

(3){it in, over, with.) 

I iwam in a gondola, id? fubr in etner ©cnbel ; 
he swims in joy, er fcfcwimmt in Sreube ; I 0NI 
(ot>er) this large river, id) fcfcwamm fiber biefen 
breiten Slufc; with lhe lide » f ol fl e bem 

©treme (aud) 

21 nm, My heart swims, tt fdjwinbelt mir. 

Charon demands his fare, and is surprised 
to see the miser, rather than pay it, throw 
himself into the river and swim over to 
the other side. (Hume's Essays.) 

Swing, v. ir. n. fcfcwingen, fdjmenfen, $erum« 
werfen, fcbaufeln; fcftwanfen, baumeln, fid) 
fd)webenb ljin unb $er betvegen . lofe l?dngen, 
frfweben; fid) urn ben 9lnfer fd)»mfen , ab= 
fallen (naut. t.) 

(Wit for, to, with.) 
We swung for health and pleasure, nur 
fdjaufelten un« btr (Muutbcit tuegen unb gum 
SBergnugen; he may swing for it ba« fonnte i&n 
an ben ©algen brwgen ; the ship swung (to) 
with lhe tide, bae ©d)iff fdjwenftc fid) urn fetnen 

My father , who , expecting to arrive that 
evening, had very unwillingly remained sober, 

to the 
thful.) 



waiting until the lighter had swung to 
stream. (MarryaPs Jac. Faith 



Swmb, v. n. o$nmddjtig toerbeu, ^infatlen, 
fiinftnfen; bit JBeftnnung «erlieren, in Cbn* 
madn fallen. 

(Qftit away, with.) 
Having read the letter he swooned away, 

nachbem er ben Srief aelelen $atte, ftel er in 

D&nmacbt ; he swooned with joy, er wurbe »or 

fcreube o$nmdd)tig. 

Swoop, v. a. auf ben 9taub loeTdjieffcn, fto§en ; 
*>arfen , auffrallen , wegfubjen ; rauben , er* 
Bnftfcen. 

(SNit up.) 

The vulture swooped up a pigeon , ber ©eier 
fuljrte elite Saube fort. 



Sympathize,* 

ben, i 
$aben 



mitfubjen , gleid) eniffm - 



ben, mitfeiben; gl«id>e SDieinung ober SRetgung 
i; ubereinflimmen, fcaffen. 



Wit in, with.) 

I sympathise with (in) your grief , id) t$eile 
3ljren @d)merj ; Ihis couple sympathises with 
each other, biefeeflkarfomratbJfUtmit einanber. 



If he is a man of sense and virtue, she will 
sympathise in his sorrows , divert his 
fatigue, and share his pleasures. 

(W. ScotCs fFaverley.) 

I thought it best to sympathise and 
agree with him (a Frenchman): my com- 
plaisance was displeasing: — he wiped his 
eyes with the air of a man beginning to take 
offen ce. ( Bu Iwer's England. ) 

Nothing eansympathizewith Foscari, 
Not even a Foscari. (Byron's Foscari.) 



T. 



Tack , v. a. $eften , anljeften > befeftigen (mit 
9Jdgeln); anfcfcliefjen , wbinben; umlegen, 
laoiren. 

(SKtt about, on, to, together.) 

We tacked about, wit (egtenum, latirteu ; 
you tii list tack about, ©ie muffen tt anberft mas 
d)en, anbere SDiafctegeln ergreifen; he tacked 
about, tt fattclte Utn (col.); tack on this shingle, 
nagele biefe ©ebinbel an ; I will tack it to ibis 
board, id) will tt an biefee ©rett nagetn ;/acA 
together the sheets or this book, $efte bie tBogen 
biefe«a9u(be«jiifammen ; is the foul liueo tacked 
together? ift bie fcuwavje 2Bdld)e jufammenge* 
bunben (jufammengefcatft) ? 

Taint, v. a. et n. mit etwa« anfulten, trdnfen ; 
linen Slnftrid) geben ; befd)mubeu ; tabeln, an* 
fd)U>4r)en; anftecfen; uerberben ; verfubnn; 
angeftecft wevben ; t?erberben. 

{Wit in, with.) 

Meat taints in hoi weather, ftteifd) verbirbt in 
beiiem S33etter ; his complexion was tainted 
with paleness, feine ®efld>t6farbe fcatte eine 
JBletdje befotnmen ; he was tainted with fear, 
er n?uibe »on gttrdjt ergriffen. 

Take, v. ir. a. et n. lit. etfig. ne&men; fteg* 
nel)inen; mitneb.men, mitfu^ren: anne^men, 
empfangen, iiberne^men ; uberfallen; fangen; 
einne^men ; feffein ; ergreifen ; md^len ; mies 
tljen ; einfebren ; begreifen, ioerfteb,en ; gefallen ; 
fa ff en , anfaffen; fid) ttobin begeben; bulben, 
crtragen; jufrieben fein mit—; tterminbetn; 
fid) befdjdfttgen. 

(3RU after, at, away, by, down, for, from, in, 
into, of, off, on, to, up, up-with, 
upon, with.) 

He takes after his mother, er artet filner 
SKtttter naeb ; I take you at your word, id) faffe 
Zit beim 2Borte , take away the plates, nimm 
bie Seller tucg ; he took himself away, er mad)te 
fid) unficbtbar ; be took me by the bauds , er 
fafcte mid) bei ben tfanben ; he was taken by lhe 
French , er wurbe »i>n ben granjofen gefangen ; 
his pride is not to be taken down, fein ©tol) ift 
nidjt »u bemut&tgen; I took down his words, 
id) babe feine SBottc niebergefebrteben ; I am aot 
what you take me for, id) bin nicnt bal , roofut 
©ie mid) halten ; I took you for a friend of his, 
id) bielt ©ie fur einen feiner Smmbe ; this cost 
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with her eye take* from her beauty , bitf<0 
Stebielrn terminbert iferc €d?3nh«it ; it took 
from him all sense of pain, eJ entices ibn ailed 
(Vetubli? be« ©d)merje«; I can't take in more 
students, id) !ann nicbt mebr ©tubenten tnf* 
ncfmmi (beb>rbergen) ; I shall take it in hand 
to-day, id) teitt e« ftcute anfangen ; I took him in 
a lie, id) ertopjjte ifsi auf cir.tr ;c ; he has 
been taken in, cr ifl tiberliflrt tvorben; we must 
take in the sails , mir muffen bie €eo,el bergen ; 
we could not take in tow, mir fonntcn nicbt 
buqfiren, inS Seblepptau tubmen ; I take in 
with you, id) baltc c« mit 3bnen; we shall take 
it I'n/o debate , mir teerben tt in Ueberlegung 
Jtebeu ; he took it into his head to translate this 
stuff, cr fefcte tt fid) in ben Stotf , biefefl fcblecbte 
.3 eua ju uberfefcen ; we must take him into our 
confidence, mir muffen ibn jum Q3ertrauten mai 
ieben; I took hold o/ his hand , id) cr^riff fcine 
<£anb ; I took advantage of his absence , id) 
macbte tnir feine 9lbroefenbeit ju SJht&e; I took 
an oath o/*him, id) lief ibn fob n? 6 r en ; he did 
not take offh'n hat to me, rr jog feinen^iit nirfct 
not mir ab ; he was taken off by poison, cr 
tturbe buret) ©ift cini bent SEBege qcrdumt; take 
off this glass or ale , trinfen %\< biefeS (SHaS 
JBiet avt ; my attention was taken off, menu 
Stufmerffamfett nnirbe abgejogen 5 I do not take 
on me here as a lawyer, id) madje bier nicbt ben 
Sic 00 Tut en , he took on asSf he did not know it, 
er gebebtbete fid) , ali ob er tt nicbt mujite ; he 
takes on greatly, er ifi fe^r angegriffen ; I too* 
on in the service of Prussia, id) lieji mid) in 
$Brcutien antturben; take (have) pity on me, 
baben @ie SDlitleib mit mir ; how does he take 
to her? mie lebt er mit ibr? he took to drinking, 
er ergab fi(b bem Xrunfe ; he took it to heart, 
cr neitim e< fid) ju £erjeii; they took to their 
heels, fie ergriffen bo6 -Oafenpanier ; he takes to 
the study of the Spanish , cr bctt ftcb auf ba« 
©Vanifcbe gefegt; have you any thing to take 
to? baben ©ic irgenb etma* tier? he took a 
fancy to it, cr fonb ©efallen baran ; they look- 
up arms, fie ergriffen bie SBaffen ; I have taken 
up his bill, id) babe feinen SBecbfel eineuleft; 
the beds are taken up , bie Sett en finb befefct ; 
he has taken up money, cr f at <&5elb qeborgt ; I 
won't take up your time with such descriptions, 
id) mitt nifbt 3b*e 3eit mit folcben Sefcbreibunqen 
einnetmen , some of these people have been 
taken up, cintge von btefett tfeuten finb in SJer? 
$aft genommen morben ; your library takes up 
a great deal of room , J,tm JBibltotbef nimmt 
toielcn 9iatim cm; the Frcneh took up the cause 
of the Belgians , bie ftranjofen nabmett fid) ber 
befgifeben Slngeiegcnbeiten an ; I shall take up 
lodgings with my friend, irb roerbe mid) bei 
meinem greunbe einmittlun (einquartieren) ; the 
yard is taken up with tombs , ®rAber tubmen 
ben 4?of ein ; I can't faAe up with it , id) fann 
bamit nicbt jufriebett fcin, id) fann mid) bamit 
nicbt begntigen ; 1 was loo much taken up with 
this affair, id) mar mit biefer ^ngclegenbeit :,u 

{ebr befebciftigt; every body takes now upon 
limself to teach languages, 3ebermann gtebt 
fid) jefct ba« 9(nfeben, all Wnnte er @t>rad)en 
lebrcn ; he took upon himself to blame my 
friend, cr mafite fid) an,meinen$rcuiib }u tabeln; 
we took upon a wind sail , mir lasirten beim 



SBtnbe; he takes upon (on) himself, cr tbttt 
I grofi; I took his debts upon me, tcb ubernapm 
feme Sdjulten ; he took it upon lick, credit, 
cr nabm tt auf tBorg ; your proposal does not 
take with m« , 3br '-Borfcblag gefdflt mir nicbt ; 
he takes with me, cr ift mit mir jufrteben ; he 
is taken with her, cr ifi in fie toerliebt; he 
j begged me to take him (along) with me, er bat 
mid) (ibn mttjtmebmen) fo Au reben, bafj er mir 
fclgen fonnte; I shall take Ibis along with me, 
id) ir cm mir biefed eintirAgen, 

/ am threatened, at the same time, with 
being frozen to death , buried in the snoto, 
and taken by the Tartars, who ravage 
that part of Hungary I am tovass. 

(Montague's Lett.) 

He took the unknown mourner by the 
cloak, and said to him, in a lone of sup- 
pressed emotion, „ follow me." 

(tf. Scott's Bride.) 

And I am glad the broad seas are between 
us this day , for I shall never forget how 
frightened I was when I took him for the 
picture of old Sir Malise walked out of the 
canvass. (ff. ScotCs Bride.) 

fVhat is this, pray ? Do you take her fo r 
me?— Child you are wanted in the next 
room, (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

„/>o you take me for a dog, sir," said 
Colonel Ashton , turning fiercely upon him, 
„lo endure this insult in my father's house ? 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Her complexion was mellowed into a 
paleness, which certainly took from her 
beauty ; but agreed, at least Harley used to 
say so, with the pensive sojtness of her mind. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

After that one of the horses took it into 
his head to stand still , and neither blows nor 
entreaties could prevail with him to proceed. 

(Goldsmith's Picar.) 

The youth took hold of my hand, and 
instantly burst into tears. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

If you refuse me my open challenge , there 
is no advantage I will not take of you. 

(fV. SnotVs Bride.) 

Ithadamanthus, without hearing her out, 
gave the sign to take her off. 

(Addison's Works.) 

In 1594, Koderic Lopez, a Jew , who was 
the queen's physician , two Portuguese , and 
Patrick Cullen. an Irishman, were bribed by 
the Spanish governors of the Netherlands, to 
take off Elisabeth by poison. 

(Cooper's Hist, of England.) 

But our attention was in a short time 
taken off by the appearance of a youth. 

(Goldsmiths ficar.) 

I had taken off the waistcoat, which I 
wore as a garment over all. 

(Marry at's Jac. Faithful.) 

fortune at length took pity on 
(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

16* 
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So far take on myself, as order that 
You may be admitted. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

Only she was observed to take to reading 
Pamela shortly afterwards, and refused the 
hand of the village innkeeper. 

(W. Irving'* Bracebridge Hall.) 

Here and there in the thicket the scarce 
honeysuckles — in August, honeysuckles are 
getting out of season — hung their rich 
festoons, and at that moment they were 
crowded with the elderly fairies , who had 
given up dancing and taken to scandal. 

{Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

So /pitched the jade to the devil, 
And took to my glass again, Sir. 

(Th. Moore s Ballads.) 

All the beds were already taken up , 
and it was too late to send him to the next 
alehouse. {Goldsmith's I'icar.) 

He declared that I had solicited , and even 
threatened him, to make him take up arms 
against his gracious , as well as lawful 
sovereign. (Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

He took up his residence at a seat of the 
Pazsi, about a mile from the city. 

(lioscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

I tvill not take up your time and my own 
with such descriptions, which are too nu- 
merous. {Montague's Lett.) 

My attention was so much taken up by 
Mr. BurchelCs account, that I scarcely looked 
forward as we went along, till we were 
alarmed by the cries of my family. 

(Goldsmith's f'icar.) 

In short their waking hours arc wholly 
taken up in seeking ajter their food, or in 
consuming it. (Addison's Works.) 

After salutation, observing me to look 
earnestly upon a frame, which took up the 
greatest part of both the length and breadth 
of the room, he said, perhaps I might vionder 
to see him employed in a project for improving 
speculative knowledge by practical and me- 
chanical operations. {Swift's Gulliver.) 

The first person with whom I took up 
my habitation , tvas the mother of this old 
woman. {Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Half of the churchyard was taken up 
with the tombstones of his race. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Just heaven ! — it would ,fill up twenty 
volumes; — and alas! I have but a few small 
pages left of this to crowd it into, — and half 
of these must be taken up with the poor 
Maria my friend met with near Moulines. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

Why truly, says she, I was so taken up 
with publishing the faults of others, that I 
had no time to consider my own. 

(Addison's Works.) 

ft is observed by Naunton,thatshe (Elisabeth) 
tefl more debts unpaid, taken upon credit 
of her privy seals, than her progenitors did 



\take, or could have taken up, that 
'' a hundred years before her. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 
My friend wiffi the long visage had no 
sooner taken upon him my short face, but 
he made such a grotesque figure in it, that I 
could not forbear laughing at myself 

(Addison's Works.) 
If any one, at this day, takes upon him 
to decry the ancient classics, we may boldly 
venture to tell such a man, that he is come 
too late with his discovery. 

(Blair's Lectures,) 

Besides, my dear, stranger things happen 
every day; and as ladies of quality are so 
taken with my daughters , what will not 
men of quality be? (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Tale, s. <5rj56hing, 9lad)rid}t; 9tta$rd)en, 
©age ; 3a6J ; Slngabe. 

(SJiit about, by, in, out-of.) 

He retails tales about the lown , cr trAjjt 
SRdbrdjen in ber <Statot Return ; he measured it 



by tale and not by weight, er redfnete t8 itadj 
bev 3aht unto nid>t nad) bem ©tvticfete ; I won't 
lake the soup in tale, id) tutU bie <Su*>l?e nirfjt 
ftudmeife geniefien ; he tells tales out of school, 
cr fcr/roafct au9 ber €d}u(c (prov.). 
Plato deny'd, the world can be 
Governed without geometree, 
(For money Ping the common scale 
Of things by measure, weight and tale; 
In all th'qffairs of church and slate, 
'lis both the balance and the weight:) 
Then much less can it be without 
Divine astrology made out ; 
That puts the other down in worth, 
As far as heaven's above the earth. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 
„ Then I see no good losing so much of it 
(the soup) taking it in tale," observed I, 
„when I can ship it all in bulk in a minute." 

(Marry al's Jac. Faithful.) 

Talk, v. 7i. fprcdjen, tterrrauUdj reben; ptaus 
bcrn, [(broaden; crja$Ien; befdjtoa&en. 

(SDiit about, at, away, by, of, out, over, to, up, 
upon, with.) 

He talked about it, er fpradf toaruber ; he 
talks at large, er fortdjt tvtttldufttg, in ben Sag 
binetn ; he talks away, et erja&lt ouf cine (ang* 
nmlige 2Beife; he talks away his life, er rctet 
fid> tun feinen<§al« ; he talks it away, er fdjwa&t 
tt tmmer ju ; he is very skilful in talking by 
the hands , cr if) fctyr gewanbt in bcr <&anbe* 
fpradje; I shall talk to him of the matter, id) 
n?erbe mit ib m baruber fpredwn ; your book has 
been talked of 3b> S9ud) mad)tc 9tuffe$en ; he 
talks of Napoleon's tomb, cr erjA&It ten 9icu?o* 
lccn« ®rabe ; we were talked of all over the 
town, bie game ©tabr farad) von unt ; talk of 
the devil, ana his imps appear, tvenn man ben 
31' df nennt, fo fommt er gcrennt; I talk of 
chalk, and you talk of cheese, id) rebe uon (Sns 
ten uub @ie febmafyen son (Bdnfen; be has 
talked me out of my supper, er fcat mid) burd> 
S^wafcen font Stbenbbrote abgefyaltcn ; he talks 
over the stories of his life, er erjafitt fetnen 
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8eben«(attf; be talked over his adventures, tr 
erjdbjre frinc Hbtnretttc; how dare you talk to 
me io this manner? mit fennen ©te ti roagen, 
fo mit mit gu rtben? he talked to the purpose, 
tr foradj gttt redjten Beit, jroerfgemdji ; I shall 
talk him up, icfc wtrbe i&m jttrebtn, tfcn tibtrs 
ttbtn; we talked upon this subject, n?ir fpra* 
<t>tn fiber bitftn ®tqtnfianb ; talk with him 
about it, iVtcdjen ©ie mit i$m barubtr. 

They talk about Tippoo Saib, Seringa- 
pa tarn, and tiger-hunting. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

He has but one piece of learning in the 
world, and he always talks it away when- 
ever he finds a scholar in company. 

(Goldsmith's f'icar.) 

I intend to set out to-morrow, and to pass 
those dreadful Alps so much talked of. 

(Montague's Lett.) 

fVe talked of the pleasures of temper- 
ance , and of the sunshine in the mind un- 
polluted with guilt. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

He ordered me to be presented to him at a 
ball; and after some sayings peculiarly pleas- 
ing from royal lips, as to my own attempts, 
he talked to me of you and your immor- 
talities. (Byron's Lett.) 

The characteristic of a well-bred man is to 
converse with his inferiors without insolence, 
and with his superiors with respect and with 
ease. He talks to Kings without concern. 

(Chesterfield's Lett.) 

The Latin tongue would easily be taught 
the same way, it his tutor, being constantly 
with him. would talk nothing else to him, 
and make him answer still in the same 
language. (Locke's Education.) 

He (Charles II.) loved to talk over all 
the stories of his life to every new man that 
came about him. (Burnet's History.) 

I sent for Mr. Flamborough ; and they 
talked him up as finely as they did me, 
and so at last we were persuaded to buy the 
two gross between us. (Goldsmith's F'icar.) 

IVe talked upon several subjects. 

(Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

Tally, v. a. el n. ouf ba« tftibbotj fdinttben; 
Jig. cinpafftn; ^offen , entfortdjtn , iibereins 
fiimmen. 

(©lit /or, to, with.) 

They seem tallied for each oilier, fit frijtintn 
fur einanbtr ju paffen ; you are not tallied to 
our lime, ©it pafftn ju unftrtr 3eit nidn ; these 
measures are not tallied to the character of 
the people, bitft ©lajirtgtin pafftn nirfit 311 btm 
C5&arafter bt« SolftS ; it tallies with the model, 
t« paft ju btm (DiobtU. 

This tallies well w ith all the prior steps 
Of this cool calculating fiend y who walks 
Between me and my father's house. 

(Byron's /Venter.) 

Tamper , v. n. Hrjnei tubmen ; fid) ruljrtn, 
4?anb antigen; fid) abgeben, fid) unberuftn 
einmtitjtn; intnguiren. 



(Wit for, in, with.) 

He tampered for it, tr arbeitttf unter ber 
-6nnb barmt, er ttnrftc bafur; he tampered in 
(his intrigue, tr war bei bieftr intrigue gefdjdf* 
tig ; he tampers loo much with his disease, tr 
mtti}intrt ju ©it! bti feitttr flranf&eit; ihey have 
tampered with me, ftt futbten mid) ju gcrctnnen ; 
the prince did not scorn to tamper with such a 
villain , btr (Prill) bielt tt it id? I unttr ftiuer 
SDurbe, mit einem fddun ©(bttrftn jit inrrtguis 
rtn ; they tampered with the pretender, fit ins 
triguirttii in«gt&tim mit btm SJrdttnbenten ; do 
not tamper with ii, mtngtn ©ie fid) nidjt barein. 

Tan , v. a. (mit 8ob» gerben ; lo^farbig mas 
then; brdtmen (in ber ©omtenbi&t). 

fflittoith.) 

He is tanned with ihe son of Bengal, bie 
©cunt a3mgalcn« $at (tin ©efid>t gtbrauut. 

Tantalize, v. a. Ijdmtfdj qudlen, tdagen, vers 
gtblid? rtijtn, burd) Steijungtn taufdjen, nerfen, 
binbalten. 

mit with.) 

They tantalised me with their promises, fie 
qtiditen mid> mit i&ren JBerfprec&ungen. 

Tap , v. a. et n. eintn gtiinbtn ©d)(ag geben, 
fanft tirvfen, fanft fdflngtn, leitbt birubrtn, 
tiwtn ; tin gap anficrfen; abjafcftn; anfgras- 
ben (urn tinen 23aum), 

{3)1 it at, on.) 

Tap at the door, fiofft fanft an; the trco 
must be tapped at the root, btr *8aum muft 
ringgum aufgegraben roerben ; he tapped me on 
the shoulder with a rod, tr gab mir tinen ge* 
tinbtn ©djlag mit tiner 9tutb,e auf bie ©coulter. 

Voting Wharton tapped his sister on the 
cheek, with a smile, as he asked her, in an 
affected whisper — ,,Did he tell you also that 
he loved my little sister Fanny ? u 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Taper , v.n.eta. tmmer fdjmflltr juiaufen, 
frifc juiaufen ; mit 20ad>«ferjtn erltucfcten ; fpift 
juiaufen*, bfinner madden. 

(9)iit out, towards.) 

Taper my hair out, fdjneiben ©ie mir bie 
J&aate tunntr ; Chester cheese tapers towards 
the point like a sugar loaf, <5$efitrfdfe Iduft foifc 
ju trie ein 3u<ftrbut. 

Tardy, adj. (angfam ; fdumig, faumfeltg, fp.it j 
trdge. 

(©tit im, to.) 
He was never tardy in his payments, er war 
nit tin fdumiger 3abler ; the students are now 
tardy in attending lectures, bit ©tubentm ferns 
men \t%t frSt ju btn SJorltftingtn ; he is tardy 
to vengeance, er if) (angfam jur 3tad)e, tr rddjt 
fid) ttngern* 

Taste, s. ©efdjmarf ; ©efu$i; ©atimen; JUers 
fttd>; *Utobt; ba6 Jtofien, ©rfjmecftn. 
(Wit for, of, out-of to.) 

He has no taste for poetrv, tr finbtt feinen 
©efdjmatf an Jpcefie ; he has a taste for useful 
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knowledge, tr finbet ©efdjmad* an imfcridjen 
Aenntniffen ; he has no taste for true honor, er 
finbet feinen @efrf>mn<f an waj>rem !Kubme ; take 
a slight taste of this dish, \>erfucben <&>it biefe« 
Ocricbt nur cin menig ; he will have a taste of 
every thing, cr inu§ Silled fofien; give him a 
taste o/*>t, geben <8ie ifim bascn ju loften; he is 
out of taste, cr fiat etnen toertorbtnen (jjefcfcmad ; 
this has put my mouth out of taste with all 
ma oner or meal, toi<6 bat mir alle $$lcifd)fi>tifen 
toerleibet; it is out of taste, tt ift fd)al , ge* 
fdninidloa ; Ibis is not to my taste, bie$ ift nid)t 
tiad) ineinem <8efd)matfe ; he cauuot pretend /o 
/<wte, er fann feinen flnfimid) auf ©cfdjmacf ma* 
tben ; he writes to the taste of his couulrymen, 
tr febreibt nad) bem «efd?marfe feincr Sanb«lcute. 

//w taste for literary antiquities was first 
imbibed at Oxford. 

(W. Ining's Bracebridge Hall.) 

Among a polished people, a taste for 
poetry is rather an amusement of the fancy, 
than a passion of the soul. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

To this I could not help replying, that 
their breeding was already superior to their 
fortune ; ana that greater refinement would 
only serve to make their poverty ridiculous, 
and give them a taste for pleasures they 
had no right to possess. 

(Goldsmith's I'icar.) 

No, by all that's tempting, the virtue that 
wilt stand a regular siege, was never to my 
taste; for all my amours arc carried by a 
coup de main. (Goldsmith's /'tear.) 

Macb. I have almost forgot the taste 
o / fears. (Shaksp. Macbeth.) 

Taflte, v. n. foften ; fdrniecfeti, ©efdimatf fia&en. 
(ffiiit of) 

Taste o/this rum, foRcit ©ie bitfen Slum ; he 
does not know how to taste o/the bounties of 
nature, er meifj ntd>t, roie er t>ie ©iite ber 91atur 
genicjien foil ; he has lusted o/death, er fiat ben 
Sob aefdjmecft, er ift geftorben ; this butter 
tastes of the cask , feiefe Sutter fdmierft nad) 
fcem ftaffe; the cherries taste of I know not 
what, bit Airfcften fdjmecfen na(tf i$ meifi nidjt 

What though it may taste o f the smoke 

of that fame, 

Which in silence extracted its virtue for- 
bidden — 

Fill up. ( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Would you forget the dark world we are in, 
Only taste of the bubble that gleams on 

the top of it. 
(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Tax, v. a. ©teuer auflegra, beftcuern, befdjafeen; 
tabefn, frfjeiten; judjtigen; bejucbttgen, »ors 
merfen, befcbulbigen. 

(SWit by, with.) 
We are heavily taxed by our government, 
unfere Stegierung befteuevt tint ftarf \ be cannot 
be taxed with pride, man fann tfin liitbt be« 



©lofjej befebufbigen ; I taxed him with ingra- 
titude, id) warf ifim feine Itnbanfbarfeit vor ; be 
is not to be taxed with it, man fann cf tfim 
nicbt jum SBornmrfc machen. 

It is even said, that his (Alexius Comne- 
nus') wife, Irene, who of course was best ac- 
quainted with the real character of the Em- 
peror , taxed her dying husband with 
practising, in his last moments, the dissimu- 
lation which had been his companion during 
life. (W. Scott's Robert.) 

Tear, s. Xfirdne. 

(3Rit down, from, in, into, of, with.) 

Tears trickled down his cheeks, Sfirdncn trdtts 
felten toon feincn SBanaen fierab; she could not 
refrain from tears, fle fennte fid) ber Jbrdnen 
nid)t entfialtcn; wipe this tear from your face, 
wifdicn <Sie biefe IBrdne ton Sfirem ®eftd)te; 
he was all j« tears, er frfjmamm inJbrdnen; 
tears came into my eyes , Xfirdnen famen mir 
in bie 2lugen ; they shed a torrent of tears, fle 
toergeffen einen ©from toon Ifirdnen ; why are 
your eyes full of tears? toaram finb 3b«&uaeit 
vol! toon Xfirdnen? the green sparkled with his 
tears, feine $6rdnen gldnjten im grunen fReere. 

/ look'd in Maria's eyes, and saw she was 
thinking more of her father than of her lover, 
or her little goat; for as she utter'd them, the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

(Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

A few months ago I paid a visit to Pnris: 
I fell in with a French marquis of the Bour- 
bonite politics : he spoke to me of the present 
state of Paris with tears in his eyes. 

(Bulwer's England.) 

Lorenzo, hast thou ever weighed a sigh? 
Or sludy'd the philosophy of tears? 

(Young's Night Thoughts.) 

The man, doom'd to sail 

With the blast of the gale,' 
Through billows Atlantic to steer; 

As he bends o'er the wave, 

Which may soon be his grave 
The green sparkles bright with a tear. 

(Byrons Poems.) 

Tear, v. tr. a. el n. reifen, jerren, jerreifien, 
jermufilen, jorRfifdjcn ; nu«reifren; cntreifen; 
vertvunben; tvutfien, rafen, toben. 

(9Jlit by, from, into, off y to, up.) 
This country was ever torn by Tactions, bie* 
fe* fianb murbe immer oon $arteien getfleifcfit; 
I was early torn from my relations, feb rourbt 
fritb tn fine n ifiermanbtcn entriffen; he tore his 
shirt into shreds, er rt§ fcin $embe in ftffctn ; 
he tore off her bonnet, er rii {fir bie Qttufce ab ; 
I have torn the letter to pieces, id) babe ben 
93rief in ©tiicfe flerifftn ; the floor of this closet 
shall be torn up, ber gufftoben biefe« Jtabinett 
foil aufflerifjen merben; Napoleon has torn up 
the foundations of our government, 92abote«n 
fiat unfre JRegterung in tbren ©runbfeflcn cr* 
fdjuttert. 

2lnm. He tore and roared, er tobte tmb ft^rie* 
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She tore herself from his arms, and the 
gale of the convent creaked harshly on his 
ear. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

And half 1 felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

The following morning it (the body ofGia- 
copo) teas again torn from the grave by a 
great multitude of children. 

(Roscoe's Lorenso de y Medici.) 

One of his bargemen, by name Lovel, tore 
his shirt into shreds, and made a sling with 
them for the broken limb. 

(Southey's Nelson.) 

If he die in our custody, shall we not be 
held guilty of his blood, and be torn to 
pieces by the multitude ? 

(IV. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

With thy bloody and invisible hand, 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great 

bond, 

Which keeps me pale. 

(Shaksp. Macbeth.) 

The animal approached the intruders, 
tearing up the sand with his horns. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

Teem, r. n. fd}n>anger fcin; Jig. tmmmeln, 
isoll fcin, ftrofccn; in Ueberftufi beroorbringen. 

(<Dtit with.) 

She teems with her third child, fie gctyt-mit 
ifcrtm britten Jtinbe frfjroanger ; this river teems 
with fishes, ttefer $ln§ ift »oll jjifdje; our pro- 
fessors teemed with politicks, unfre SProfcfforen 
fatten brn Stotf »dl fcolitifd)er $inge; he teems 
with projects, cr ift toll S)3lane. 

• Thy country teems with wealth ; 
And property assures it to the swain, 
Pleas'd, and unwearied, in his guarded 

toil. 

(Thomson's Summer.) 

It is that they (planted groves) teem 
with moral associations. 

(IV. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

The canvas glowed beyond ev'n nature 

warm., 

The pregnant quarry teem'd with human 

form. 

{(Goldsmith's Traveller.) 

The blushing year with rapture teems. 

,( Th. Moore's Anacreon.) 

Teens, s. pi. bic 3eb>er (oon 13, thirteen — 

bii 19, nineteen). 

(SHit in, into.) 

Id some months she wilt be in her teens, in 
einigtn SJionaten roirb fit IS Jabro alt fcin ; she 
is no more in her teens, fit ift fdjon fiber bic 
ntunjcbn ; she is ever in her teens, fit mirb nie 
20 3abre alt; do you speak of Miss in her 
teens ? fpted&en <Bit von bent maitnbaren QJUb; 
cfjen? he is just entered info her teens, fit ift 
Jefct gerabe IS 3ab>e alt. 

Tell, t>. ir. a. et n. (»erbunbene ©ifce foremen, 
bie meb> ober roeniger cine (Srjdbjung bilben; 



(Seeianiffe unb Cegebenbeiten mitt^eUcn, bie 
un« feloft ober ftnbcre betreffen) fagen; mite 
tbcifen ; ju etfennen geben, vorbringen ; jetgen, 
anjtigen ; erjdblen, melben, beridjtcn . ja^len ; 
(Jntfcbulbigungen nudjen (vulg.) ■ t>errat$cn. 
(Cergf. to Say.) 

(SNit abroad, again, in, of, over, to, 
upon, without.) 

He has told it abroad, cr fiat tt au'gebreitet ; 
don't tell it again, fagen Sie tt nidjt toieber; 
tell it t'n a word, mad}e e* furj ; that told in my 
favor, bad fprad) ; u tneinen ©unften ; I told him 
of his faults, id} $abe tt ibm vorgcrutft ; tell 
him o/it, ertnnern €ie ibnbaran; I shall tell 
o/lhe wondrous works of the Lord, id} tverbe 
bie nwitbersollen ZBerfe be< <&errn erjd&len j she 
told him of her love, fie cntbecfte ibjn iljregiebe; 
have you told it over? $aben ©ie ti ubcr; abtt, 
naebgejo^lt? he tells fortunes upon the cards, 
er fdjldgt biefcarte ; don't tell it 16 him, erjdbs 
len, verrattyen @ie tt it}tn nidjt; tell it me with- 
out ils or ands, fage tt mir uiroer^ublen. 

21 am. He says foolish things and tells what- 
ever he hears, cr fpricbt (fagt) t^dric^te 3)inge 
unb (fagt) erjd$lt, tbeilt mit, mat cr $ort. 

Al length, by some chance, the 3larquis 
made the discovery, that the new frequenter 
of his ordinary was a native of Scotland, a 
circumstance which told mightily in my 
favor. (IV. Scott's Quentin Jfurward.) 

Physicians tell us of a disorder in which 
the whole body is so exquisitely sensible, that 
the slightest touch gives pain ; what some 
have thus suffered in their persons, this gentle' 
man felt in his mind. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

And they will tell it to the inhabitants 
of this land: for they have heard that thou 
Lord art among this people. 

(Numbers XIV. 14.) 

Temper, f. SRifdjung; Jtorperbefdjafftnb; eit ; 
©tunmung; Scmperameut,9leigung', @einutb«s 
art, ©emiitb, <&emutb*ftiminung, Saune, (S$a- 
rafter ; SDiatjigung ; @emutb«rube ; £arte be* 
©ta&l«, tfifeni — ; bet «eift bet (Svange(ium«. 

(3J?it in, of, out.) 
We must keep him in temper, mir mfiffen i$lt 
bei guter 8aune erj&alten; he is a man o/a robust 
temper, tt Iku cinen fraftigen Jlotper ; he is of 
a good temper, tt ift aufgerdumt, fanftmutfjig ; 
he is of u sort temper, er tftfanft ; this is contrary 
to the temper of the gospel, bie6 ift tern Qeifte 
be« ($oange(iunt< juroi&er ; 1 am out of temper, 
in> bin nidjt aufgerdumt ; he is not easily put 
out of temper, er ift nidjt leidjt au* feincr guten 
Saune ju bringen. 

flnm. Keep your temper, md§igen @>ie fid), 
fatten Sic an fid); this needle has the due 
temper, bicfe 9hbel §at bie gt&orige -©arte. 

Every reader must have observed in some 
family of his acquaintance, some individual 
of a temper soft and yielding, who, mixed 
with stronger and more ardent minds, is borne 
along by the will of others, with as little 
power of opposition as the flower which is 
flung into a running stream. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 
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Temper, v. a. mifcben , Bcrfefctn; unter tin= 
anber rutyren ; SDferallc &drtcn ; meid) macbcn ; 
formcn, geftalten; m d p i gen , milberu, befdnfs 
tigen, ctteeicfecn ; flimmeii (tine @iimmung 
gcbtn) ; anpaffcn. 

(SDJit with.) 

The blue is tempered with yellow, ba« 93Iau 
ijl mit ©elb serfefct; ihe king knows to temper 
justice with mercy, tecr Jtcnig wciB ©crecbtigfeit 
mit ©nabe ju paaren ; his wit is tempered with 
humanity, fcin SBifc wirb burd) ©utigfeit ge* 
milbert. 

When monarchy is the essential form, it 
may be more easily and more usefully 
tempered with aristocracy or democracy, 
or both, than cither of them, when they arc 
the essential forms, can be tempered 
with monarchy. (Bolingbroke's Letters.) 

yet I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfy'd, and thee appease. 

(.Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

Tenacious adj. fcfl, ft ft $a(t<nb, Ijaltenb an 
— , bebarrlicb, anbduglid), bartnddig ; flebeiig, 
ityt ; fig- (»• ®ebdd)tniffe) ftarf, trcu ; farg, 
fniefcrig. 

(SKit of.) 

He is tenacious of his rights as well as of 
his opinions, cr ic'tcfct artnddig fomobj auf feu 
ncn 9ied)ten alt auf feincn Q)icinungen ; he is 
tenacious of his rank, er bdlt $artndrfig auf fcU 
ncn 9iang. 

After the ladies were agreed, it was with 
some difficulty that the pass was decided be- 
tween the two coachmen, no less tenacious 
o f (heir rank than the ladies. 

(Montague's Lett.) 
He is tenacious of freedom, has rudi- 
ments of policy, and a national vigour. 

(Ferguson's Hist.) 

One of the last officers reared in that school 
died, not long since, at the head of his pro- 
fession; and now that nothing but the recol- 
lection of their deeds remains, we should be- 
come more tenacious of their glory. 

(Cooper's Pilot.) 

Tenant, *. $ad)ter, $aditbauer ; attict$mann ; 
8ebn«mann ; 99c»c&ner, 3n$aber o&ne Gigens 
ttjiniiovfitt , 2dMlt!jol;a\ 

(SDlit at, by, for, in.) 
He is a tenant at will, er ift ein 5Pdd)rer, btm 
ber ©utaljerr naeb SKiUfut auffagen fann ; (cant) 
fcin SBetb bolt i^n geh>o&nlirf] oai ber «ierfdjcnfe; 
he is a tenant by the curtesy (courtesy), tt i|l 
ifsm alt SBitttoer bit lebeneldnglidie 91u$niejumg 
(enter terflorbenen %ta\i ©ufer, bie i^m ein 
lebenbel Jtinb geboren , Aiigefiebert j be is a 
tenant for life, tr ift ein $ad)ter auf 8ebenljeit; 
(cant) er t ft tin (Sbcmann; he is a tenant in 
capite, tit chief, cr ift einfiebjtSmann be8 floiiigfl"; 
he is a tenant in common, in parcenary, tr 1- c- 
fifct tin ©runbfhid gemeinfd)a|tlicb, unurtbeilt ; 
he is a tenant in tail, tr $at ein cingefrbrdnftel, 
bebingtcfl 8t§en. 



Tend, v.n. mobin geridjtet ftinj flrefeen, jiereit; 
abjielen, abjmeden; bieiten, gereidjtn, bei* 
tragtti. 

(mt to.) 

It tended to his destruction, c 8 gereicbte lit i 
feincm iOerberbcn ; it may tend to your hap- 
piness, es fann ju 3brer ©ludfcligfeit gereicben ; 
the quotations must fend to the cmbellishmeuts 
ol* this work, bie angefu^rren SttUen miiffen jur 
sBerfcbonerung biefe« 2Berfe« beitragen ; his sh- 
tires lend to mend the manners of his country- 
men, feine @atiren baben bie Sttten&erbefferung 
feiner Sanbeleutc jum 3»erfe. 

Some ingenious writers have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is 
at present; and the most ancient descriptions 
of the climate of Germany tend exceedingly 
to confirm their theory. (Gibbon's History.) 

My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: — even I 
Hegain'd my freedom with a sigh. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

I could not but smile to hear her talk in 
this lofty strain ; but I was never much dis- 
pleased with those harmless delusions that 
tend to make us more hapvy. 

(Goldsmith's f-'icar.) 

Tender, adj. jart; jdrtlid) ; emprjnblid) ; 
lucid), tteicblid); fan ft, milb; jung; beforgt, 
bttacht. 

<3Bit of.) 

He was very tender of you, er mar fe$r jfirts 
lift* fur fie; be tender of the honor of religion, 
lap bir bie Qbrt ber Religion angelrgett fcin; we 
ought to he tender of our reputnliuu, mir mufs 
fen un8 unfein gutcn Dfanien aitgettgcn fcin iaffen. 

Tenter,*, ©panner, <£pann$afen; ©pann* 
rabmcn. 

(Wit on.) 

We were on the tenters, wir tvaren in greyer 
^criegcii^cit; they kept me on the tenters, fie 
b.vuon micb in ber Ungcmipb.eit, ^icltcn mid) b;:v 
rdufebten mirb mit (frivartungen. 

Quoth he, in all my past adventures, 
J ne'er was set soon the tenters; 
Or taken lardy with dilemma, 
That, ev'ry way I turn, does hem me ; 
And, with inextricable doubt, 
Besets my puzzled wits about. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Term, *. ©rettje; Jfunfhuort; fefigefefcter £a$; 
3tit, ftriii, 3eitraum; JBebingung; 33er^dltnip. 

VDlitfor, on, upon.) 

These are his terms for payment, biefed finb 
feme 3abfung6termine ; the lease is for term of 
life, bie iBerpacbtung if} auf Seben6)eit; I am on 
(upon) good, kind, ill terms with him, id) 
ficbe in gutem, frcunblicbcm, fcbledjtcm 93erncbs 
men mit i^m ; I am on (upon) even /<tmw with 
him, icb babe nicbtS cor ibm vorauf ; 1 will be 
on (upon) even terms with him, id) tvitl i&m 
nii)td nacbgeben ; it was done upon your own 
terms, tt if; nacb 3(?rcm ©utbefinben gefrbeben ; 
I will have it upon any terms, id) mill tt unter 
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jeber ©ebingung $ab«n ; not upon any terms, 
auf feine SBeife. 

He is a regular frequenter of the village 
inn, the landlady having been a sweetheart of 
his in early lite, and he having always con- 
tinued o n Kind ter m s with her. 

(IF. li ving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

That they lived on terms of apparent 
friendship and intimacy is evident from many 
circumstances of the conspiracy. 

(Hoscoe's Life of Lorenso.) 

Hence the young artist found himself at 
once associated, on terms of equality, with 
all that was illustrious and learned at Flo- 
rence. ' (Hoscoe's Life of Lorenzo.) 

We should compel them to give us battle 
o n fair terms. 

(If. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Jdmiral Collingwood, ivith some of the 
captains, having gone on board the Victory, 
to receive instructions , Nelson inquired of 
him, where his captain was? and teas told, 
in reply, that they were not upon good 
terms with each other. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

I yet question whether I could, upon any 
terms, have submitted to live and converse 
with those, who, I was convinced, knew me 
to have been guilty of so base an action. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 



», v. a. et n. begren^en, befiimmen ; 
enben, enbigen, btenbigen, atrtmadjen, beilegen; 
enbigen, fl<f> enbigen. % 
(©lit at, by, in, on.) 

[To end, close, terminate, vergf. mein ©nits 
ontym. $anbwi>rterb. p. 1H.] 

This line terminates at that point, biefe Sinie 
cnbigt fid) an jenem $unfte; the war was soon ter- 
minated by their submission, bem JUicae tvurte 
mit fl&rrr Unterjctfeuno, bale em <5nte gemacbt ; 
he terminated in peace his long life, er vr- 
fdjloji fein langee? Sebett in Srieben ; their meet- 
ings terminated on the first of May, tyre 3u* 
feunmenfunftf enbigten fid) ben txfltn SHai. 

Such is the effect of a gentle and pacific 
disposition in the natives of the East, that no 
conquest, no irruption of barbarians , ter- 
minates, as they did among the stubborn 
natives of Europe, by a total destruction of 
what the love of ease and of pleasure had 
produced. 

(Ferguson's Hist, of Civil Society.) 

Johnson's laborious and distinguished ca- 
reer terminated in 1783, when virtue was 
deprived of a steady supporter, society of a 
brilliant ornament, and literature of a suc- 
cessful cultivator. (ff. Scott's Lives.) 

Dispi op onioned friendships ever ter- 
minate in disgust. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Testify, v. a. et n. 3«tge fein, jeugen, fcejtu* 
gen, bcfMtigen ; 3eugni$ geben. 

([Kit against, for, to.) 
He testified against me, er jetigte gegen mid) ; 



he would not testify for me, er moUte nidjt fur 
mid) jeugen ; heaven shall testify it for me, ber 
<§imme( wirb tt fur mid) befrdfttgen ; I testified 
my surprise to him, id) bejeitgtc ibm mein iSrs 
ftauncn. 

Thick , adj. et adv. bid; ; ftcirf , grob ; trube ; 
bicbr ; bdufig ; $urtig ; btmtm. 

(SRit of, through, upon, witA.) 

He is thick oj hearing (col.), er ift bartborig ; 
I went through th^ck and thin, id) reagte SlUes ; 
they came very thick upon us, fie uberfielen tin* 
baufenrceife ; you come loo thick upon me, ©ie 
bringen $u fejjr in mid), €ie uberlaufen mid) jit 
fefir ; they laid their strokes very thick upon 
him, fie baben ibn tucbtig afrgeprugelt ; presents 
came thick upon him, er tvurfce mit ®efd)enfen 
uberbauft; the wood stauds thick with elm, ber 
SBatb ift mit lllmen bicbt befefcr. 

But these were few, and far between 
Set thick with shrubs more young and 

green. 
(Byron's .Vaxeppa.) 

Thicken , v. n. bid, trube merben , fid) »er* 
biden, june^men, fid) vcrgrcpern; ficb imtner 
meb,r aufbrdngen. 

(9Wit into, upon.) 
The air thickens into a cloud, tit Suft vers 
bidjtet fid) JU einer SBoIfc; proofs thickened 
upon me, ®en>eife brdngten fid) mir immer ntefcr 
auf. 

Think, v. ir. a. et n. benfen, bebenfen; ur* 
tbeifen, fdjliefien ; ertvdgen ; nacbbenfen, ftnnen ; 
$altenfur; beabficbtigen ; biinfen, njdbnen. 

(9Wtt away, of, on, to, upon, with.) 
He thinks away the whole day, er bringt ben 
ganjen lag mit 9iadjbenfen ah ; 1 think o/ leav- 
ing this town, id) benfe biefe Stabt ju ctrfaffen ; 
he thinks light of your advice, er fcbdfct 3bren 
SRatb, geting ; I shall think of yon, id) roertc an 
€5te benfen; think of what you say, becenfen 
Sie, wat Siefagen; what shall I think of it? 
xvat foil id) bason balten? he thinks much of 
him, er b, alt »iet auf ibn ; I must think ill of}U 
id) fann tt nidjt biUigen ; I know what to think 
of it, id) tvei§, ftieciel tt gefeblagen b fl t», tn ' s 
was never thought of, baran b"tte man nie fies 
badH; 'tis well thought of, tt if) gut, l>a^ @ie 
baran erintttrn ; it is a thing not thought of, c6 
tfi ttvaai Unertvartetee ; he thought on a deceit, 
er $atte einen $etrug im <8inne ; I think on the 
execution of my plan , id) finite auf bie Shifts 
fubjrunq meinefl 9j lanfl ; you ought to have 
thought on il, <gie batten barauf benfen fofltn ; 
he has much to think on, tt bat ciet jum 3iad)« 
benftn ; 1 think him to be a generous man, id) 
balte ibn fut einen groi^erjiaenaWann ; I thought 
to (with) myself, id) badjte bei mir fclbjl; i 
thought to be of some service to you, id) bad)(e 
3b««n einen Dtenfi ju leiften ; I think scorn to 
follow his advice, id) ucracbte, verfebmdbe tt, 
feinenRat^ »U befolgen; he was thought to have 
been wouni led, man ffattt geglanbf, ba§ er »er* 
wunbet xoixt ; he thought it proper to retire, er 
bjelt tt fur gut, fid) jurudji^ieben; I think upon 
going there, id) gebenfe bapin ju geb, en ; I shall 
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think upon this matter., id) merbe an bitfen ®e* 
genftanb benfen? I thought within myself, id? 
badjte fret mir ftlbft. 

/ think of leaving town for Aetostead 
soon. — I do not th in k of Italy before Sep- 
tember. (Byron's. Letters.) 

Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

(IF. Scott's Poems.) 

It was indeed, said the stranger, a very 
mad thing in Charles (A/A), to think of 
adding so vast a country as Hussia to his 
dominions, that would have been fatal indeed. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

People suppose a man who seems to t h in k 
so little of them, must be thought a great 
deal of htmself. (Bulwer's Eng land. ) 

/ cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life. 

(Shakspeare's Julius Caesar.) 
Ay, says the other, interrupting him, now 
I have thought better on the thing, your 
Lordship seems to have a great deal of reason. 

(Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

Vet think upon, thou* somewhat aged 

youth, 

Thy predecessor on the banks of Pruth! 
Thou hast to aid thee, should hit lot be 

thine, 

Many an old woman, but no Catherine. 

(Byron's Age of Bronze.) 

* Alexander. 

Th i nk upon what hath chanc'd, and at 

more time, 

The interim having weigh'd it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Thinking, part. s. el adj. bat Qenfen, 9}acfc= 
benfen, ©innen, QafnrtyaUrit; SWtiming; Ur* 
t&eil, Ginfldjt ; benfenb, ternunfttg. 

(flMit of, to.) 
He approved of your way of thinking, er hiU 
ligte 3 y re S)tnfun<j«art ; to ray thinking he will 
get it, meiner SWeiming nad) wirb ct « befom* 
men. 

/ saw Mark Anthony offer him a crown} — 
yet it was not a crown neither, 'twas one of 
these coronets; — and, as I told you, he 
put it by once; but, for all that, to my 
thinking, he would fain have had it. 

(Shakspeare's Julius Caesar.) 

Thlrflt, 5. Durft ; fig. SJtgierbe. 

(501 it after, for, of.) 

His thirst after knowledge is laudable, fein 
2)urft nodi £enntniffen ift lo6er.l*»ert$ ; every 
roan has a thirst after happi ness, 3(b<ftnann 
bat einen $>iirf) nad) (SHudicligfeit ; you know 
his thirst for (of, after) riches and for (of) 
praise, ©ie fennen fctne ©cgierbe nad) JRcid;* 
t&umtrw unb nad} ?ob. 

That partiality was certainly given us by 
nature, to prevent rambling, the effect of an 
ambitious thirst after knowledge, which 
we are not formed to enjoy. 

(Montague's Lett.) 



IVouldsl thou know what first 

Made our souls inherit 

This ennobling thirst 

For wine's celestial spirit? 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

But the most conspicuous and glaring pas- 
sion of his soul was the love of glory and 
thirst of praise. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

Thirst, v. ». bitrfhn, burften. 

(9Wit after, for.) 

He thirsts after knowledge, er burfUt nad) 
Jtenntniffen ; the soldiers thirsted for water, tic 
€>olbaten biirfhttn ; lie thirsts (after) for riches, 
cr burfut nad} 9ici(bt6iimern ; my soul thirstea 
(after) for heavenly joys, meine ©eele burflcte 
nadj bimmlifcfyen grcuben. 

/ represent you to myself deep in study, and 
drinking large draughts of intellectual nectar; 
a very delicious state to a mind happy enough, 
and elevated enough, to thirst after knowl- 
edge and true honest fame, even as the hart 
panteth ufter the water brooks. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

And the people thirsted there fo r water; 
and the people murmured against Moses, and 
said, give us water, that we may drink. 

(Exodus XI II. 3.) 

My soul t hirst eth for God, for the 
living God: when shall I come ana appear 
before God ? ( Psalms XL II. 2. ) 

Thoughtless, adj. gtbanfenlo* ; unbefonnen, 
unbttacbtfam : itnbefitmmert, forglof; nacb* 
Mfftg, flumpr; bunun. 

(9»tt of.) 

He is thoughtless o/*lhe future, cr bef umnurt 
fid) nldjt um bic Bufutift. 
Threaten (Threat), v. a. broken, bebroben, 

in ©d}reden fefcen. 

(SMU to, with.) 

He threatened to denouoce them, er brobte 
fit anjugeben ; they threatened me with punish- 
ment, ftc btbrobeten mid) mit ©trafc. 

Seiner tung. ©or bem <$aui>tU)orte mirb 
with oft tueiigeiafTtn, all: he threatened t'en- 
geance, er brobte fid) ju rScben. <Bo bat Cooper 
tm Spy : Sir Henry threatens retaliation Tor 
his death ; and Washington is as firm as if half 
the world were at his command. 

Her father, it seems, would not hear of 
their marriage, and threatened to turn 
her out of doors, if ever she saw him again. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

What threat you me with telling of the 

king? 

Tell him, and spare not. 

(Shaksp. Richard III.) 

„Tremble, a said the son of Oslah, with a 
loud voice, „hark to the Gods that threaten 
thee with death, that thou hast dared to lift 
thine arm against their servant /" 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

I make haste to tell you, that, after all the 
dreadful fatigues you threatened me 
with, I am hitherto well pleased with my 
journey. (Montague's Lilt.) 
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Thrill, v. a. et n. britten, bo$ren, butd)bo$i 
ren; bettounben; bcbcn, fdjauern, fcbaubetn; 
ftatf unb fcbatf tonen, gellen. 

(SWit through, with.) 
A cold fear thrilled through all my veins, 
fine fcbauetnbe $urdit butfbbrana alle meine 
Slbern ; thrilled with remorse he left his home, 
turn <9etoi|Ten$bifi burdbbrungen, bcrliefi cr ftine 
«£eimatb ; I thrilled with pleasure, id) mar bon 
aietgnugen burdjfcrungen ; he thrilled with joy, 
ft jirterte *ot greube. 

Thrive, v. ir. n. gebeiben, fortfonimen ; ju (St; 
tt>o« foinmen, junebmen, tretben, toacbfen; toob> 
babenb (reid)) toerben, ®U"id baben. 

(9Wit Ay, m.) 
He thrives by his aclivily, er toirb tooblba^ 
benb burdj feine $Eljatiafeit ; jour catlle thrives 
in these pastures, ibriwinboieb gebeibt auf biefen 
JlBfiben; this tree will not thrive in this soil, 
biefer ©aum toirb in biefcm JBoben nid)t fortfom= 
men; be thrives in knowledge, cr nimmt an 
Jtenntniffen ; u ; I see you thriving in health, 
id? feb>, bap Sie an ©efunbbeit juuebmen. 

Throb, ». n. *od>en, fcbtagen, bcbcn, tfopfen, 
VulHren. 

(STOit u»7A.) 

My heart throbbed with joy, mir feblug bad 
£rrj bor greube. 



iw , v. ir a. et n. toerfen , ftoflen ; tour* 
feln; bintoerfen; abwerfen, ablegen; nicber* 
toetfen, umwerfen; aufftopen, au6roerfen. 

(SDlit after, at, away, by, down, in, into y 
off, o«, out, to, up, upon.) 

He throws the helve after the hatchet (prov.), 
«r gicbt cine balboerlorne Sacbe ganj auf; cr giebt 
9Ule 3 oertoren ; he threw stones at the swan, cr 
n.Mif nad? bem Sdjwane ; 1 threw myself at bis 
feel, id> toarf mid) ibm ; u Supen j he throws at 
all (prov.), n ift ju 3111cm ju braudjen; he 
threw away time and money, cr vcrfd)wcnbctc 
3eit unb ®etb; you have thrown away a valu- 
able book, Sic babctt cin feftbare* !*3ud> ati3ge* 
fdjlagrn; he threw himself away, cr riditcte 
flcb ju ©runbe, ct toarf fid) wcg ; 1 have thrown 
Ay this waistcoat, id) babe biefe SBeftc bci ©cite 
gewotfen; this hedge must be thrown down, 
biefe £f d c mufj niebetgerifjen tocrben ; he lAreto 
himself down, er toarf fid) nicber ; he Mrew in 
some quaint phrases, er bracbte cinige gefud)te 
$brafcn binein; he was thrown in prison, er 
tourbe inl ©efcingnifj getoorfen ; I threw it into 
his dish (face), id) toarf tt ibm oor, id) gab Ifm 
tic ®d)ulb ; I threw it m/o his bonds, id) fterfte 
(toenbete) e0 ibm JU ; this scene threw him into 
raptures, biefe Scene uerfefete i6n in (Sntjucfcn ; 
be threw him into the shade, er verbunfclte 
ibn; he threw off his cloak, er toarf feinen 
mantel ab; he could not throw off this ill 
habit, cr fonntc biefe uble ©etoobnb «<* nifbt laf* 
fcR; be has thrown off all sense of shame, er 
bat ailed Sdjamgcfiibl abgelegt; I have thrown 
him off, id) babe Um emfernt, entlaffen; the 
physician could not fAroiv o/This disease, ber 
ftrjt fonntc feine Jlranfbeit nid)t oertreiben j his 



horse threw him ej^J fein $ferb warf ibn ob ; 
he throws off (cant), et fprid)t anjuglid) ; I 
threw myself on (upon) him, id) verltefi mid) 
auf ibn; be threw out some hints, ct gab gu 
bcrfli'tjn; ; did he throw out such words of con- 
tempt? fticp et fotd)C ©d)impfrebcn aud? my 
houuds were thrown out, meine 3agb^unbe bets 
loren fid); his motion was thrown out, fein 
Mntrag m'urbe betroorfen: I must throw him out 
of doors, id) mti§ ibn b"nau«toerfen ; he threw 
out cries, er flie§ €d)teic au«; tbey threw the 
house out of the windows, Re liefien aUe6 bruns 
tec unb bruber ge^en; he shall not be able to 
throw me out, ct roirb mid) nid)t au<fied)en fons 
neit ; he threxo the book to the ground, er toarf 
ba< 39ud) auf bie (Jrbe ; he threw up the cards, 
et toarf bie Jtarten bin, gab bad Spiel auf; this 
fountain throws up very high, biefer Spring* 
brunnen toirft baa UBaffer ftbr b^od) ; he would 
not throw up his commission, er tooClte feine 
©telle nid)t aufgeben; he threw up the medi- 
cine, et gab bie 2Kebi}in toiebcr von fid); I 
threw myself upon (on) his favour, id) emffaljf 
mid) ibm; I threw myself on (upott) him, id) 
verltcfi mid) auf ibn ; throw yourself on (upon) 
God, vcrttaue auf ®ott; this advice is thrown 
away upon him, biefer Statb, ifl bci i&m toegges 
toortcn. 

They threw themselves at the feet of 
Columbus, with feelings of self-condemnation 
mingled with reverence. 

(Hobertson's Hist, of America.) 

Frances ventured to throw a timid glance 
at his figure as he entered. {Coopers Spy.) 

Till the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, when that wonderful man arose, who, 
by the splendour of his victories and the ex- 
tent of his empire, threw all preceding ad- 
venturers in to the shade, the name of Crom- 
well stood without a parallel in the. history 
of civilized Europe. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

The two ladies threw my girls quite into 
the shade; for they would talk of nothing but 
high life, and high-lived company. 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

He immediately threw off his cloak, and. 
holding it up as a shield in his left hand, 
with his right he drew his sword, and repelled 
his assailants. (Hoscoe^s Lorenzo.) 

Sheet after sheet was thrown off to ob- 
livion. (Goldsmiths Ficar.) 

We have, in these observations , only 
thrown out what must present itself on 
the most cursory view of the history of 
mankind. (Ferguson's History.) 

The Inca threw the breviary with dis- 
dain 1 0 the ground. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Adjoining to them are two rooms, the up- 
permost ofwhieh is divided into a sopha, and 
in the four corners are falls of water from the 
very roof, from shell to shell of white marble, 
to the lower end of the room, where it fall* 
into a large bason surrounded with pipes that 
throw up the water as high as the room. 

(Montague^s Lett.) 
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Thrust, t>. ir. a. et n. ft of en, rrcifien ; brin* 
gen, brdngen , fid) brdnqen , jufammenbrutfen, 
jjreffen ; erftedjen, burcbfiec&en ; ftopfen; ftetfen ; 
einbringen, angretfen. 

(3Jiit at, away, down, in, into, off, on, 
out, {/trough, to, upon.) 

He thrust at his antagonist, cr ftifjj nad) ft is 
ntm (SHegner (geebtfunfi) ; be /Aria/ it away 
with his foot, cr ftiefl et mit feinem $u£e toeg ; 
thrust it down, ftoBtn ©it et binab; /Arm* the 
nail i/t the board, fcblagen i ie ten 9]agel in bat 
iBtttt tin ; he /Am*/ tn nis head, tr ftttfte ftintn 
Jfojjf binein ; he was thrust into prison , cr 
tourbe tu# (SJefdngniji gctvorfen ; he thrust him- 
self into the room, cr brdngtt ltd) int 3immcr ; 
why thrust yourself into that business? nmntm 
nufebten Sie fid) in btefet ®tfd>dft? he thrust 
himself into that office, cr bat fid) in biefet %mt 
gebrangt; he thrust it o^witb his foot, cr ftiep 
et Bill lent Sufie meg ; he thrust on, cr brdngte 
fid) tor; by a divine thrusting on he crew 
milder, turd) goitlicben 9intrieb rourbe cr milbtr; 
thrust him out of doors, man Wtrfe ibn btnaut ; 
he thrust him through, tt burdjftiejj ibn, erftad) 
tbn ; I thrust him to the wall, id} brdngte ibn 
(gegtn) an bit SDtautr; he thrust it upon me, cr 
ntadue c8 mir tueit. 

Impatient of this delay of his revenge, and 
struck with terror at the thoughts of Musta- 
pha's escaping, he drew aside the curtain 
which divided the lent, and thrusting in 
his head, darted a fierce look towards the 
mutes , and , with wild and threatening 
gestures, seemed to chide them for sloth and 
timidity. (Robertson's Charles F.) 

Captain Whartonnow involuntarily thrust 
his head between the opening of the curtains 
into the room. (Cooper's Spy.) 

In twenty -four hours I was thrust into 
a new garment, by a bandy-legged tailor, 
assisted by my friend the cook. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

Though I am thrust out of an alehouse, 
And thus accoutred. 

(Massinger^s New way.) 

Tie, v. a. lit. etfg. binben, fnupfen ; berbins 
bin, tterfnuffen , tereinigen; ocrpflidjicn , no* 
tbigen. 

(0)}it down, round, to, up.) 
He never tied himself down to any duty, 
cr bat fid) ntc einer SOflidjt unterjcgen; the 
handkerchief was tied round her neck, bat 
©dimtpftud) hjurbe ibr urn btn £alt gebunben ; 
I tied my horse to that tree, id) babe mein 
fljferb an jenen 43autu gebunben; I am tied to 
this rule and must observe it, id) bin an biefe 
JRtgel gebtmbcit unb muft fie becbadjten ; I am 
tied to the sour apple -tree, id) mu§ in eincn 
fauern 3l»fel beiflen ; id) babe cinen murrifdjtn 
*Diann ; bis hands were tied up , feine £dnbe 
tourbtn aufammengebunben ; lie it up, binben 
®ie et ju ; is the dog tied up ? ifi btr $unb an* 
gebunben? he has tied himself up by a vow, cr 
gat fid) burd> cin (Bclubbe gcbunbeit ■ the cloth 
is tied up, bic ©ablleiftm bet 'XurtrcS ftnb mit 
einer ©d>nur eingefajit (Barber). 



As she tola me tnts, sne wok trie nananer- 
lief out of her pocket, to let me see it; she 
id folded it up neatly in a couple ofvine- 
aves, tied round with a tendril. 



As she told me this, she took the handker- 
chief 
hai 
leai 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

They separated; Colonel Ashton joining 
the rest of the mourners, and the Master of 
Havenswood taking his horse, which was 
tied to a tree behind the church. 

(tF. Scott's Bride.) 

They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly , 
hut, bear-like, I must fight the course. 

(Shaksp. Macbeth.) 

There is a purity thrown round the af- 
fections which tic us to our kindred, that 
after-life can seldom hope to see uninjured. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Time, 3eit; 3eitmap, ZaU; Stuifc&enrauni, 
3wifd)tnjtit ; gebongc 3ett ; Jltnbbettjeit ; 9Jtal. 

(3Jiit about, at, away, by, for, in, of, 
out, to, upon, with.) 

He died about that time , cr ftarb um jenc 
3eit; at that time he was still on the continent, 
ju Jencr Beit tt?ar er nod) attf bent fcefUanbe ; at 
this time he must be arrived, jt$t mttfi er anges 
fcinmen fein ; he was at any time my antagonist, 
er war gu Jeber 3eit mein ©tgntr ; did you see 
him at any time? babtn Sic ih: jemaft (ju irgenk 
einer 3eit) gefebtn ? 1 have seen him at no time, 
id) b.it'c ibn ntcmalt (nie, tu feiner 3eit) geft^en; 
you must go to him at what time soever, Sic 
muffen einmat (ju irgcnb einer 3ett) ju t^m ge^en; 
he was at all times loyal, cr war ftetl (immer, 
gu jeber 3eit) feineni Sanbe«^eirn trctt ; » c sung 
ten minutes at a time, mir fangen 10 9)iinutcn 
lang ^intereinanber , she encouraged two lovers 
at a time., fie mad?tc jmci 8iebb.abern attf eittmat 
>&offnim a , I gave each a piece at a time, id) 
gab 3ebein eitt Stud anf einmal; at times he 
writes, at other times he plays, ju 3elten (ju* 
meilen) fdjreibt er, etn attberee" SDial ftielt er ; how 
does he pass away his time? mie bringt er feine 
3eit ju? you will have got it by that time, €i« 
merbett ti unterbeffen erbaltcn babtn ; by that 
time I shall be back, bit babin tuerbe id) jurud 
fein ; I shall be with you by that time you have 
breakfasted, id) weree bet Sbnen fein, fobalb 
<gie gtfrubfludt baben tverben ; we came Ay 
time, mir f amen jttr rcrbteit 3eit, frtib gettug ; we 
shall do it by times, tutr merben et med)feltwcife 
tb, un ; they observed it for a time, fie beebad)= 
teten et cine 3eit lang ; be expected me for some 
time, er bat mid) einige 3ett long (feit einiger 
3eit) ertvartet ; I came in time, in the nick of 
time, id> fam jur red)ten 3eit ; you will learn it 
in time, Sic trerben et mit ber 3eit ternen ; all 
t« good time, allct )tt feiner 3<it ; R mouse in 
time may bile a cable in two, mit ber 3ett ers 
i tut i man 'Mitt (prov.) ; I have done it in au 
hour's time, id) babe et in enter ©tunbe gemacbt; 
we shall not see that i« our time, wit werben 
bat nicbt crlebcn ; he observes time in dancing, 
er tanjt nad) bem $afte , be a good husband of 
you i- tune, bu iiitiftt mit beiner 3eit baut^alten ; 
it happened in time out of mind, et ereignete 
fid) »or unbenflicber 3eit; it was done out of 
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time, tt gefdrab jut Unjtit ; my son is out of 
his time, mtin ©ofjn bat nu«atl«rnt; he is out 
of time, tr if} ant btm Saftc ; lie kept time wilh 
bis paces /o the luue, tt bjtlt init feinen @d>rit* 
ten Start jwr QPetobic ; you have time enough 
upon your hands, ©it baben3eit gtnug (ubrig) ; 
we must comply unM the hm«, wit mujfen unS 
in bit 3eit fdntftn. 

At all timet her discourse was sprinkled 
wit A oaths: in the sallies of her {Elizabeth's) 
anger it abounded wilh imprecations and 
abuse. (Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

Some peculiar circumstances in his private 
history had rendered him to me an object of 
attention, of interest, and even of regard, 
which neither the reserve of his manners, nor 
occasional indications of an inquietude at 
times nearly approaching to alienation of 
mind, could extinguish. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

At times both wished for and implored, 
A t times sought with self-pointed sword. 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

Birch is not without good feelings ; at least, 
he has the appearance of them at times. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

He brought my little ones a pennyworth of 
ginger-bread each, which my wife undertook 
to keep for them, and give them by letters at 
a time. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

By this time, I suppose you have heard 
from him. (Chesterfield's Lett.) 

For a time he kept his situation to him- 
self, and went about with a haggard coun- 
tenance, and a breaking heart. 

(IV . Irving' s Sketch Book.) 

I have been expecting you fo r some time, 
— you will find me at home. 

(Byron's Lett.) 

He avers that he (Chesterfield) did much, 
for a time, to injure the true national 
character. (W. lrving"s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Yet this no way lessened him in my esteem ; 
for I had for some time begun to harbour 
such an opinion myself. (Goldsmith's Vicar.) 

He reached them just in time to sooth the 
last moments of the mother. 

(W. Irving's Bracebridge Hall.) 

In time, Frances began to listen to his 
eloquence with great suspicion, and some- 
times with resentment. (Cooper's Spy.) 

The Spanish muleteer has an inexhaustible 
stock of songs and ballads with which to be- 
guile his incessant wayfaring. The airs are 
rude and simple, consisting of but few in- 
flexions. These he chaunts forth with a loud 
voice, and long, drawling cadence, seated 
sideways on his mule, who seems to listen 
with infinite gravity, and to keep time, with 
his paces, to the tune. 

(W. Irving'* Alhambra.) 

'Tip, v. a. et n. tint ©ci&e an etwa* ft&en ; bt* 
fAIcigeit} trtfftn, werfen (Jltgelfp.) ; leidjt be* 
rubren. 



(SWU down, off, over, with.) 

How many pins have you tipt down? tvie 
vitit Stt$tl babra ©it qtfcfcobtn? he tipt off 
(over), tr ftarb, tr *ftff auf btm Itfcttn $od>t, 
((bob afle 51 tun t (vulg.) ; audj : tr fttl ; my cane 
is tipt with silver, mtin ©uajifrfiotf ifl mit ©iU 
btr btfefctaijen ; he tipt me with his elbow, tr 
ftitf mid) mit btm GUbogtn. 
Tire, v. a. et n. pufrtn, fd)mii<ftn, jitrtn; tr* 

mubtn, lange ffleile inaefcen; mube merbtn, 

mubemacbm, trmatten. 

(SDflit of, out, with.) 

I am tired with (of) it, id} 6abt el fart; 1 am 
tired out, id) bin dujjtrft miibc ; I am tired out 
with it, id) babe tt bmlid) fatt ; he tires out 
his life, tr tttrfummtrt ftiu Stbtn ; I am tired 
with walking, id) bin »om ©pajitrengebtn mubt; 
he tired with labor, tr ttnrbe »om Brbtittn 
mubt; he tired me with his solicitations, tr 
langroeiltt mid} mit ftinem flnfnd)tn. 

The Baronet did not enjoy her mind and 
fortune above six months, and had scarcely 
grown very tired of her, when he broke 
his neck in a fox-chase , and left her free, 
rich and disconsolate. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Those few acquaintances of theirs , soon 
grew tired of my holiday visits. 

(Lamb's Essays.) 

All contribute to render him (Horace) one 
of those very few authors whom one never 
tires of reading. ( B la ir's L ectures. ) 

I will not tire 
With long recital of the rest, 
Since I became the Cossacks' guest. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

We must omit a gi'eat part of the repeti- 
tions and synonymous terms, not to tire 
our reader too much with our talc. 

(Hume's Essays.) 

A Lion tir'd with state affairs, 
Quite sick of pomp, and worn with cares, 
Resolv'd (remote from noise and strife) 
In peace to pass his latter life. 

(Gay's Fables.) 

— tir'd like me with follies and with 

crimes, 

In angry numbers warn'st succeeding times. 

(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 

Title, s. Xitel; 91ame; 9ted?t, 9lnf»rud). 

(SWit of, to.) 

The Emperor has conferred on him the title 
of Duke , ber Jfaiftr bat ibm btn btrjcglicben 
Xitet ertbeitt ; I had a title to the first place, id) 
mar iu btm trfttn $(afee btrtdjrtgt ; he has a 
title to my gratitude , tt bat Hnfprud) auf mtine 
©anfbarft'it. 

99t mtrtuna. 9Man faat jmar : hewos made 
« Baronet, Nelson was made a Viscount, a 
duke, abet: Nelson is made Duke of Bronte, 
Nelson was raised to the rank of Viscount, the 
dignity, title of Baronet is conferred on him ; 
the dignity of Duke is conferred on them; ba* 
mtn mltbtr: /baronage is the dignity of a 
baron. 
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The bill conferring upon the monarch 
(Henry fill.) the title of king of Ireland 
was passed by both houses, with the most 



was jjuam-u uy uum nuiwcrj, iviia itie must 

Joyous unanimity; and the Sunday following 
was a day of general rejoicing. 

(Moore* 's llist. of Ireland.) 
In 1657, the parliament agreed to offer 
Cromwell the title of king. 

(Cooper's llist. of Engl.) 

It appears, however, that on the shores of 
the Eastern sea, they (the Hussions) have met 
with nations who have questioned their title 
to reign. (Fergusons Hist.) 

And what the saints do claim as due, 
You may pretend a title to. 

(Butler's lludibras.) 

Token, s. 3eidjen, SJierfmal, 23eiim«; 3ln« 
ten fen , 9lad>lafi , ®abe , ©efcbenf ; Sladwet* 
fun g } 3tugni# ; Heine 50rit>atmunjen von ®ils 
ber unb Jtutfer, untec ©eora« III. SRegieruttg 
(e« roaren fefeen von 1672—74 Token m Urns 
lauf); 9Jhinneirf>en von ©ilber (Bank-Token, 
mabrenb ®corg« III. Siegierung, mit beffen 
iBrujtbilb, 6, 3, 1%, unb 'A ©d>iu\, nud) 
Bauk of Ireland Token, Half Penny in Jtupfer, 
in ©ilber 1, % unb ViSdjifl. jur&ecruemlidis 
fcit beim ©eluvedjfel, bie tvieber eingelcjt tvurz 
ton, will oat SRttM ju heft* au«geim'tnjt wnv); 
^eflbeule. 

(SKit for, in, of, on.) 

I care not a token for him , id) mad)e mir 
ntd)H au6 i!jm : I have inscribed (his book to 

— in token of friendship , id) $abe biefed 93ud) 

— gemibniet alt Seroeia ( 3<icben ) ber ftreunb« 
fd)aft ; I have got it as a token of his sincere 
friendship, tdj babe tt ait tin 3c i dun feiner aufa 
rirotigen Brcunbfd)aft befommen ; he had a token 
on his arm , er (jatte cine t cftbeute auf feincm 
2lrme. 

7'o John B. S. Morrit, Esq., this poem, the 
scene of which is laid in his beautiful demesne 
ofRokeby, is inscribed, in token of sincere 
friendship, by Walter Scott. 

(W. Scott's Rokeby.) 

These letters (of Chatham) are reprinted in 
a work now in the course of publication by 
the family of Lord Chatham , because the 
answers have since been recovered ; and it 
contains a great body of other letters both to 
and from him. Amongst the latter, are to be 
found constant tokens of his amiable 
disposition. (Brougham's Hist. Sketches.) 

Toll, v. a. tauten, anfdjfagen. 

(3Rit for.) 

The bells tolled for church , bie ©lorfen lau« 
tetcn in bie Jtirdje. 

The rain pattered against the casements; 
the bells tolled for church with a melan- 
choly sound. 

(W. Irving'* Bracebridge Hall.) 

„Wait here/' said he, „until you hear the 
cathedral bell toll for matins. 

(W. Irving'* Alhambra.) 

I , *. 3a$n ; 3a<fen ; ©efcbmacf, ©auiucn. 

(Wlit at, in, on, outward, to.) 



He has an aking tooth at me (Jig. col.), tt 
$at cine tiifc auf mid) ; I have cast it in his 
teeth , id) $a6e tt ibm miter bie 9?af( geriebetl ; 
I did it in spite of his teeth, id) tfjat tt i$m jum 
Srofee; it set my teeth on edge, tt marine mit 
bie .\:\Vr,t fhtmfrf; he laughed from the teeth 
outward, er (ad)te gejmungen . I shall tell him 
to his teeth , id) metbe tt i&m in« @efid)t fagen. 

Top, v. a. el n. bie ©pifce befebneiben , fopfctn ; 
oben betecfen, befrAnjen; fttb; er^eben; ubers 
ragen; ubettreffeu. 

(9JW upon, with, in.) 

He topt upon him , er uberrraf ibti , fam uber 
tint ; the bills were topt with snow, bie *&ugef 
roarcu mit ©dmee bebedr ; he tops him in learn- 
ing, er iibertrifft ifyn an ®ele$rfamfeit. 

Torment, v. a. feeinigen, qudlen, martent, 
*>lagen, jerren, foltctn. 

(Wlit with.) 

I was tormented with his importunity , fe ine 
3ubrtng(id)feir eucUte mid); he is tormented 
with fears , gurdjt fceintgt i$n. 

IVe are apt to grieve, for things we cannot 
help; and to be tormented with fears, 
of what we cannot prevent. 

(S. Clark's Sermons.) 

All this he promised her the enjoyment of 
without such fears and alarms as they were 
there tor m en te d w it h. 

(Steele's Works.) 

Toss, v. a. etn. werfen ; bin unb $er tuerfen, 
fcblrubern, flojien, fctellen; fceftig bemegen, urn* 
riibren ; Jig. beunrubigen. 

(Wit about, in, on, to, up.) 

Our ships were tossed about by the waves, 
unfere ©Aiffe rourben von ben 2Be(ten $in unb 
ber getvs-rfen ; I was handsomely tossed in the 
boat, id) ttntrbe tit bem Soote bubfd) bin unb bcr 
gemorfen ; 1 was tossed in a blanket , id) n?urbe 
ge^reUt ; I tossed this project in my mind , id) 
emog biefe* ^rojeft reipid) ; we were tossed on 
the waves, »ir murben auf ben 2BeUen bin unb 
b,er geroorfen ; I was tossed from post to pillar 
(Jig-)} id) ttutbe von Qinem jum 2Inbern ges 
ftcfien ; he tossed up the head, er marf ben Xctf 
ht bie <$c$e ; the cook may toss up this dish, 
ber £od) fann au« biefem @erid)te etn 5rifaf)ee 
madjen; let us toss up for a shilling, nerfen 
mir bie 3)?unje in bie ^obe (nm bie ©eite ju ers 
ratten , toeldje beim gaflen oben liegen tuirb) nm 
einen ©djilling. 

/ arrived this morning at Dover, after being 
tossed a whole night in the packet-boat in 
so violent a manner, that the master con- 
sidering the weakness of the vessel, thought 
it proper to remove the mail, and gave us 
notice of the danger. (Montague's Letters.) 

No more along thy shores to come, 
But o n the world s dim ocean tost, 
Dream of thee sometimes as a home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost. 

(Th. Moore'* Irish Melodies.) 
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They laid him out upon thtfloor^ 

To work him farther woe, 
And still, as signs of life appeared, 

They toss'd him to and fro. 

{Burns 1 Poems.) 

'otter, v. n. wanfen, macfefn. 

(9Biit with.) 
He totters with age, er «?ncf«ft x>ot Ntter. 



I, v. a. et n. fufjfen, anfu§fcn, angreifen, 
beruftren ; erreicben ; fig. rufcren , beroegen ; 
ange&en, betrejfeu ; einnefjmen ; anfleden ; tin* 

{ireifen, etnbringen; ergreifen, ouf etttas - wir* 
en ; fcrobiren, prufen ; Iciest jeidjnen, entroer= 
fen; inaten. 

(2)iit at, by, in, off, to, up, upon, with.) 

We touched at this port, (ofjne 9Utfentf)aft) 
liefen toir in biefem ^afen ein , tanbeten , famen 
an — ; have you touched Ihc ducat by the 
touch-stone? DabfN @ie ben Sfcnfaten mit bem 
Sprebirfteine geftridjen? he is touched in the 
head (cant), er iff fctftanfut 5 he is touched in 
the wind [cant), er iff engbruftig ; I have touched 
him off (cant), id) fjabe ifjn bran gefrieat, be* 
rrcgen ; his story touched roe to the quick, feine 
©e'frtoidMe rubrte mid> auf 3 «ett§erftc, griff mir 
an ba« $erj, ginq mir bur* bit Sfftf ; it must be 
touched up (off) , t« imrt au«gebejfert , aufro* 
lift ttrrccn ; I touched upon this island, id) 
fanbere (legre an) ouf biefnr3nfet (auf furje3eit) i 
I touched upon this matter , id) berubrte biefen 
©egenftanb, id) fain barauf j do not touch upon 
that string when you speak with him , beriil)ien 
©ie biefe €aite ntcbt, n?cnn Sie mit ifjm fore* 
dien ; it touched upon his pedigree , tt betraf 
feinen 0tammbaum ; I was touched with 
pity, id) nutrbe gum SWitfeiben betregt; 1 was 
touched (at) with this scene, biefer 5(nftritt 
rubrre mid) ; his countenance was touched 
with the joy around him , auf feinttn SUitlifce 
matte fid) bie* greube , bie urn ibn f>er » erbreitet 
war; he was touched with this disease, er 
tourbe Don biefer J?ranf$eit angeftedt- 

He (Columbus) saw several islands, and 
touched at three of the largest , on which 
he bestowed the names of St. Mary of the 
Conception, Fernandina and Isabella. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

IVarbeck's noble heart was touched at 
his brother's dejection. 

(Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

„freltdone, my good boy," returned she, 
„I knew you would touch them off." 
" * (Goldsmith's Hear.) 

Touch him but there, and you touch 
him to the quick. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

But he was most enraged lest such 
An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree. 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

Cicero declared, that no man who had been 
conversant in great affairs , and treated with 
particular envy , could refute the contumely 
of an enemy, without touching upon his 

(Middleton's Cicero.) 



The insurgents differed in another main 
point, which has been already touched 
upon. (IV. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

I touched upon the string on which 
hung all her sorrows. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

They returned home burnt out with curry, 
and touched with the liver complaint. 

(IV. Irving' s Braccbridge Hall.) 

I was so touched with this story, that 
I left the room with tears in my eyes. 

(Steele's Works.) 

She (Mary) replied with presence of mind, 
that it was difficult to hold such an object 
(the crucifix) in her hand without feeling her 
heart touched with some compunction. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 

The men are not much less touched 
with this point of honor , and they don't 
only scorn to marry, but even to make love to 
any woman of a family not as illustrious as 
their own. (Montague's Letters.) 

He was touch'd, surely, with the piteous 
tale which I deliver'd. 

(Tobin's Honey Moon.) 

Through all these scenes of endearment the 
two elder persons stood by; — their calm 
countenances touched with a share of 
that bliss, in whose perfect light the young 
lovers were basking. 

(Th. Moore's Epicurean.) 

Trace, v. a. et n. bet Spur fofgen, naebfofgen, 
nad)geben, nadjfptiren , auifpiiren , genau fof- 
gen ; jeidjnen, enttverfen ; gefjen. 

(SPiit into, out, to, up, with.) 

We have traced premises into consequences, 
toir baben €d)Iuffe auS ben 33crberfa$eii gejogen ; 
I could not trace out the writer of (his lampoon, 
id) fonnte ben SJerfajfer ricfer ©djmajjfdmft nid?t 
au«'puren, auffinbm; the plot was traced out, 
bie 3}erfd>»orung luurbe entberft; let us trace 
Ibis point toils sources, gcfcitoh auf bie OueUe 
biefefl $unfte« juriid; I have traced it to its 
original (cause) , id) bin auf ben llrfprung bcr 
@ad)e jitriirfgegangen ; we traced this alley up 
and down , ttir tvantelten in tic fern iBaumgange 
bin mvb Ser ; I have traced this head with a 
pencil, td) babe biefen .Ropfmit einem ©tifte, 
«6tf>et gejeidjnet. 

The expressions of his features would vary 
so rapidly though slightly, that it was useless 
to trace them to their sources. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

He ought to look a little farther, who would 
trace this sort of madness to the root it 
springs from. 

(Locke's Hum. Understanding.) 
Lorenzo, hast thou ever weigh'd a sigh ? 
Or study' d the philosophy of tears? 
(A science yet unlecturd in our schools) 
Hast thou descended deep into the breast, 
And seen their source? If not, descend with 

me, 
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And trace these briny riv'lets to their 

springs. 
( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

Several of the Florentine authors have 
endeavoured to trace the reason of the 
enmity of this family to that of the medici. 

(Hoscoe's Lorenzo.) 

Train, v. a. jicfcen ; fd>tcj?pcn ; nad)fd}lepi<tu ; 
erjieljen , abriditen , bilben , uben , emciten, 
brefjtren, bi«cir4iniren ; Jig. lotfen. 
(SSiitfor, on, to, up, up-for, up -to.) 

He was trained on from one vice to atiolher, 
er rourbe sen ciium flajier jum anbern qejogen ; 
we trained him on, mir jogcn i$n init bin (curd> 
lleberrcbuna, out *i3crfrrtd?eii) ; 1 must train 
him to my side, id) mitft ibn auf .meine ©rite 
|ieljcn ; I have trained him lo my house , id? 
gabe i&n in mein .&ait$ geletft ; the militia is uot 
yet trained to the manual exercise, bieSRiltj ifl 
nod? nidit in but 2Bafjen geiibt; his soldiers 
were trained to tactics , feine Sclbaten nmrben 
an bie Zaltit geroo^nt ; he could not train up 
his children , er fonnte (tine Jtinteer nidjt tx- 
jieben ; the recruits are now trained up , bit 
dicfruten finb nun in ben SBafftn geiibf ; he was 
trained (up) for glory, er wuvbe jum 9tubmc er* 
Jugen ; the boy was trained up to idleness, ber 
Jtnafre mntbe "jum aWnffiflganfle aufcrjoflen ; I 
have trained up his heart to virtue, id? babe 
fein £erj jut Jugtnb gebilbei. 

What I you wouldn't train a horse for 
the course by keeping him from corn ? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

By the graces and virtues which he (man) 
exercises amidst his fellow-creatures , he is 
trained up for heaven. 

(Blair's Sermons.) 

On these he and .Vaster Simon have ex- 
hausted their patience and ingenuity , en- 
deavouring to „reclaim (t them (hawks), as it is 
termed, and to train them up fo r the sport. 

(ft', Irving's Bracebridge Nail.) 

Trample, v. a. et n. tram** en , rrampeln, 
treten ; Jig. »cr«d)ten , $6$nen, fd)impf?td) be* 
b\mbeln. 

(9)iit on, under^ upon.) 
He trampled on the liberties of his people, 
er trat bie ftreibeiten be« $olte* mitftiipeu; he 
trampled on the pride of the French, er $3bjtte 
ben ©tofy ber ftranjofen ; he trampled pleasures 
under his feet , er »erad?tete bie &ergnugungen ; 
he trampled upon his enemy, er $ieb fctnm 
Seinb nieber. 

Yet hadst thou thy vengeance — 

fVhen that cup, which for others the proud 

Golden City 
Had brimmed full of bitterness , drench'd 

her own lips, 
And the world she had trampled on 

heard, without pity, 
The howl in her halls and the cry from her 

ships. 

(Th. Moore s Irish Melodies.) 
In one of the most conspicuous parts of the 



town (Lyons), is the late king's statue set up, 
tramp ling upon mankind (Louis XIK.). 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Transfer, v. a. ubertragen ; »erfe$en, »crs 
legen. 

(Wlitinto, to.) 

The Roman empire was transferred into 
Gerroanv, ba6 romifdje 9ieid) rourbe nad> 35eutfdj= 
lane terfefct ; I shall transfer this business to 
another banker, id) merbe btefe« ®efrf>dft einem 
(intern iBanquicr ubertracjen ; our Man* is trans- 
ferred to the neighbouring town, utifer ©enerafs 
ftab ifl in bie btnad?bnrte ©tabt locrfcgt. 

To thee I have tr ansfer'd 
All judgment, whether in heaven, or earth, 

or hell. 
(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

From the service of the established National 
Theatre, Le Sage transferred his pen to 
those minor establishments, termed Be La 
Foire. (IV. ScotPs Lives.) 

IFe may transfer this material image 
I o an intellectual subject. 

(Bolingbroke's /Forks.) 

The wild German spirit which I have 
sought to transfer to a colder tongue. 

(Bulwer^s Pilgruns.) 

Transform, v. a. umformen, umbilbeit, vets 
tvanbeln. 

(2Nit into.) 

[To transfigure, transform, metamorphose, 
ttrgl. mcin <*V"cnvm. £anbn>crterbud) p. 

He relates of Nymphs transformed into 
islands , er evjd^tt son 9tym»btn , bie in 3nfeln 
oerrcanbelt tverbtn finb. 

A suit of mourning has tr ansf ormed 
my coquet into a prude, and a new set of 
ribbons has given lier younger sister more 
than natural vivacity. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

On the site on which Drusus raised his 
Roman tower, and the kings of the Franks 
their palaces, trade now dribbles in tobacco- 
pipes, and transforms into an excellent 
cotton factory the antique nunnery of Ho- 
ningsberg. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Translate, v. a. terfejjen ; serlegen ; febieben ; 
teroanbeln ; ubcrfefren ; beutcn, mi«legen. 
(WHlfrom-into, to.) 

This book was translated from German into 
French , biefe« JBiid? murbe a\\9 btin Teuffden 
in* ftranjcfifrfx ufrerfefct; he was translated 
to another bishoprick, er wurbe nod? eintin 
anbern ©ifltbume perfect. 

A translation of Le Sage's novels 
into Spanish bears also, on the title-page 
the vaunt, that this operation has restored 
them to the language in which they were 
originally written. (IF. Scott's Lives.) 

I know no exercise that xoill be found more 
useful for acquiring a proper style, than to 
translate some passage from an eminent 
English author, into our own words. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 
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/ have been at Mr. M's this morning, where 
I have trans la ted Englith into Latin, 
and Latin into English, and so well, that 
at the end of my exercise he has written 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 



Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubborn! 



fortune 

Into so quiet and sweet a style. 

(Shakspeare's As you like it.) 

j »• a. u&erfcnbe*, fiberfeoitfen, ufcer* 
t, uberlicfern; ubertragen, uberlafftn, 



(9Bit by, to.) 
He has transmitted this eveut to posterity 
by his writings, er t)at biefe l8egebrn$eit bet 
Slacbwelt bureb feine©d)riftrnuberltefert; I have 
transmitted the book to your papa , id) babe 
bat Sudj 3§rem Stater ubetfentet; his name 
will be transmitted to posterity, ft in 9} nine tv ire 
auf bit 9iad)»eit gebradjt merben. 

There is a third canto of Childe Harold 
finished , and some smaller things , — among 
them a story on the Chdteau de Chillon; I 
only wait a good opportunity to transmit 
them to the grand Murray, who, I hope, 
flourishes. (Byron's Letters.) 

While we live they will be our support and 
our pleasure here, and when we die, they (our 
children) will transmit our honor untaint- 
ed to posterity. (Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

As he (a nobleman) has received much from 
those that have gone before, so he feels bound 
to transmit much to those who are to 
come after him. 

(fF. Irving'* s Bracebridge Hall.) 

Transmute, v. a. »er»anbeTn, umbilbeti, urn* 
n?anbeln, umgeflaltett. 

(2)1 it into.) 

It is easier to transmute water inf.; ice than 
this base metal into silver, el ift leidjter SBaffer 
in <5i« ju »erwnnbeln , aU biefe* fdjletbte 9tt«aU 
in ©ilber. 

Tran»port,v.o. & umber tragen, $inub<r fdtaffen, 
fortbringen, uberbringen, »erfenben, »erfu$ren ; 
ubertragen; uberftfcrn, uberf(feifftn; verbannen, 
btporthren; »erfefcen; $eftig brtoegen, mif* 
brtngen, in Seibenfcboft bringrn ; entjurfen. 

($Jl\tfrom-to, into, over, with.) 
These goods were transported from France 
to Holland, biefe SBaaren flnb ton $ranfreid> unit 
Reliant wrfenbet morben ; many maleraclors 
were transported to Botany -Bay, uitle 93ers 
bredjer tourbeti natb SBotan^'iBaij gebradjt; the 
war was transported into France, bet Jtrieg 
ttutbe nad) fcranfreid? vetfefet ; the cannon could 
not be transported over this river, bie Jtanonen 
f crimen nidjl ubet biefen 91u§ gefdjafft roerben ; 
I was transported with joy , id> roar auf er mir 
vot&renbe; I am transported with this instance 
of patriotism, biefet 33eroei* »on 93ateilanb«liebe 
entjudt mid). 

They seemed to be transported into 
enchanted ground; and, after the wonders 
which they had seen, nothing, in the warmth 
and novelty of their admiration, appeared 



j to them so extraordinary as to be beyond 
belief. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

1 In this manner the body of the king (Henry 
I Fth) was conveyed to Paris and Rouen, where 
it lay in state; and from Rouen by short 
Journeys to Calais, where a fleet was in 
waiting to tr ansp or t it to England. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

When nil thy mercies, 0 my God, 

My rising soul surveys; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

(Addison's Poems.) 

Travel, v. n. reifen, tsanberit, iimbcrjitben. 

(SMit about, by,for,from-to, on, over, 
through, to-fro.) 

He has travelled about the country, er n't in 
btm Sanbc um&er tberum) gereift; he travelled 
by land and by water, cr reifte ju Sanbe unb }u 
SUJaffet ; I travelled for pleasure and for my 
health from Breslaw to Paris, id? reifle jum 
iBergnugen unb metner ®efunb$eit roegen ton 
QStttlau nad) $atif , a Frenchman rarely travels 
for improvement, ein ftranjofe reift felren bet 
3lu6bilbitng roegen; I travelled for some years, 
id) reifle etnige3a$re; let us travel on, reifm 
roif metier ; he travelled all over Switzerland, 
er bat bie ganje @d)»eii beteift ; we travelled 
through several countries together, mir burd)* 
rriften vtrfebicbene Sdnbet mit einanber ; I am 
travelling to and fro , id) reifc bin unb $er. 

He says he has trav el led about the 
country as much as any man , and has met 
with nothing but prosperity. 

(IF. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

They travelled for their improvement 
into distant countries , to Egypt and to the 
East. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Birds were merrily travelling from 
spray to spray. (BeckforiTs Italy.) 

Let this be your consolation as you travel 
on. (Goldsmith's Wear.) 

I travelled on, scarce knowing which 
way I went. (Fielding's Toin Jones.) 

Did it (the name of Englishmen) not travel 
with us over land and sea ? 

(Shaflsbury's ReJI.) 

She had travelled over all Lombardy 
without money — and through the flinty 
roads of Savoy without shoes. 

(Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

I never felt what the distress of plenty was 
in any one shape till now, — to travel it 
through the Bourbonnais, the sweetest 
part of France. — (Sterne's Sent. Journey.) 

How is it that he is able to t rave I to and 
fro in these difficult times, without molesta- 
tion? (Cooper's Spy.) 

Tread , ». tr. a. et n. tteten ; betreten , fdjrei* 

ten ; flam^ftn, ttamj>eln. 

(«tt on. out, upon.) 

To tread on the skin (lyp.), abtreten ; he was 
trodden on (upon), man trat auf ifjn ; we tread 
out grain with horses, mir (affen ba« Storn burdj 
jfiferbe auttreteit ; tread out the flambeau, tritt 
bie gadel aul ; we must tread (out) the grapes, 
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mir mi jfen bie Xrauben feltern ; he treads upon 
my heels , er folgt mix uuf ber get fe nod}. 
Sprung from a race whose rising blood 
frhen stirred beyond its calmer mood, 
And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattle-snake's, in act to strike, 
What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

(Byron's Maxeppa.) 

The citizen, the courtier, all tread upon 
the kibes of one another. 

(Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

Treat, v. a. et n. bebanbeln, begegnen; be* 
toirtben, &apma$(c geben, gaftlirt unttrfjaften ; 
abf?anbtln; unterfcanbeln ; ju 83trgUi<b«f>es 
fcingungen fommen. 

(SRit of, with.) 

What does this book treat of? tvobon t)anbelt 
biefe* !8ud) ? he was treated with respect and 
kindness , er murbe m(t ftcbtung unb (Bute be* 
$anbelt; he treated me with oysters, tr $at 
mid) mit Sluftern bemtrt$et; they treated with 
the Pope, fie untertyanbelten mit bem $abfie. 

They hold assemblies at their own houses : 
they make sumptuous entertainments , and 
treat with the richest wines of Bourdeaux, 
Burgundy, and Champagne. 

(Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

Tremble, v.n. jitlem; fdjwanfen; febauern; 
triUern. 

(9)lit at, for, with.) 
He trembled at the sight of the judge , er 
jitterte, all er ben JRiebter erblicfte ; I trembled 
at his power, id} jitterte tor fetner SJJadjt ; he 
never trembled for his life , er jitterte nie fur 
fein Seben ; the old man trembled with cold, ber 
atte SDiann jitterte tor Jtalte. 

Or dost thou dread the billow's rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

The mortal aversion I have to writing makes 
me tremble at the thoughts of a new 
correspondent , and 1 believe I disobliged no 
less than a dozen of my London acquaintance, 
by refusing to hear from them , though I did 
verily think they intended to send me very 
entertaining letters. (Montague's Letters.) 

She concluded some hazardous enterprise 
to bein hand, and she trembled for her 
husband. (Robertson's Charles V.) 

Deemst thou I tremble for my life? 
Sir Childe, I'm not so weak. 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

Trend, t>. n. tine (febiefe) 9tid}tung $abe«, 
nebmen. 

(SHit to.) 

We trended to the south , roir fteuerten mit 
alien ©tfltln gegen ©ufctn ; the coast trends to 
the east , bit &ufic ftrecft ftdj nad) Often. 

Trespass, v. n. ubertreten , funbigen, fid} ber: 
ge$en ; fid) an frembem <5igent$ume uergrcifen. 

(SWit against, on, upon.) 
He has trespassed against me, er bat fid) 

gegeu mid? vergangen, $at mid? beteibigt ; he has 



trespassed on my ground , er b>t in menu Gfle- 
rccbtfatne aegrijfen ; he has trespassed upon this 
law, er bat biefet ©eftfc ubertreten; I have 
trespassed upon this rule , id} $abe gcgen biefe 
SKeget gefunbigt ; I won't trespass upon yoar 
time aud patience, icf> mill 3b« 3eit mdjt mifs 
H-aurfjen (ju fer)r in SCnforud) ne$men) unb 3brc 
©tfciilb nicot ermuben. 

Harper was the last to appear : after taking 
a view of the state of the weather, he 'apolo- 
gized to Mr. Wharton for the necessity that 
existed for his trespassing on his good- 
ness for a longer time. (Cooper's Spy.) 

J dedicate to you the last production with 
which I shall trespass on public patience, 
and your indulgence, for some years. 

(Byron's Poems.) 

Trick, j. £u<fe,9lanf,$ftff,Jtmff,8ift; @trei<$, 
@l>a§ , SDoffen , ©tuefdjen ; tfunfiftud ; *i>cffe ; 
iitle Wnjotu^nbeit ; JSigenbeit, (^tgtntbumUrt;; 
fcit, SBefonber^eit ; ©tier) in ber Jtarte. 
(Wlitfor, of, upon.) 

Trick for trick (col.) , JDJurft toiber SBurfi ; 
it is a hick of his , ti ift etner feiner Aniffe ; he 
has a trick of winking with his eyes, er $at ftch 
ba« S3 tin j tin angenjo^nt; he has put a trick 
upon me, er t)at mir einen ©treitf? fltfoielt, mid} 
gttotellt (aud): he has played me a trick). 

Trick, v. a. et n. einen ©tretd) fpielen, fiber* 
liften, tdufeben, betrugen, eine9laft breben, sent 
iBefruge leben; fettfam fdjmucfen; jieren; 
fcufcen. 

(SRittn, off, out, up.) 

He has trickt me in the sale or his sledge, er 
$at mid) bet bent ©erfaufe feines" ©djliltenS uoets 
liftet , betrogen ; he has trickt me out of it , er 
bat.micb barum betrogen ; he has trickt himself 
up (off, out), er $at flcb beraulgebufct Uufge* 
bufct). 

A Shakspeare, or a Milton (unless the first 
editions), it were mere foppery to trick 
out in gay apparel. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

Trickle, v. n. trotfetn, trdufeln, triefen. 
(SDlit down, from.) 
Blood trickles down his wound, ©lut trdffelt 
ton feiner SDJunbe; tears trickle down his 
cheeks, Sbrdnen tropfetn bon feinen Sugen 
^erab ; water trickles from the eaves , Staffer 
trieft bom Daebe (^raufe, IDadjrinne) ; nonsense 
trickled from bis tongue, Unfinu rroff it)m bun 
ber 3unge. 

/ look'd in Maria's eyes , and saw she was 
thinking more of her father than of her lover, 
or her little goat; for as she utter'd them, 
the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

(Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

That eye dropt, sense distinct and clear, 
As any Muse's tongue could speak, 

When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous 

cheek. 

(Prior's Poems.) 
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Trifle , t>. n. tdnbetn, fotelen; m tdnb tin ; mit 
Jlleinigfeiten jubringen , bie 3eit verfdjtoenben ; 
foafi en, nerfen ; untnicbtig fein. 

(9Wit about, away, with.) 
He trifled about nothing, er tdnbeKe itber 
nid>te , tin 0iid)t« untctbiett ibn; you /r#Ie 
away your time, Sic eertanbeln 3bre 3eit ; I 
tr\fted with him, id} batte meinen ©fcafj mit 
ifcm, tdnbclte mit ibm ; he trifles with time and 
advantages, er vertdnbclt bie 3tit unb ben 9htfeen. 

He talks to kings without concern; he 
trifles with women of the first condition; 
with familiarity , gaiety, but respect. 

{Chesterfield's Letters.) 

If tit true, now plainly tell me, 
Nor thut trifle with my woes. 

(Th. Percy's Poems.) 

Trim, v. a. pufcen , febmucfen, einfaffen, Be* 
fefcen; au«j>u$en, au«bef[ern, auffhifcen; bar* 
bieren; fhi&en. 

(SKit in, off, up, with.) 
She is trimmed in my sister's gown, fie 
febmueft fid) mit meinec ©cbttefler .Rleibe (tangent 
Jtleibe) ; we hive trimmed it in, feir baben tt 
eingelaffen (Simmer I.) ; these branches most be 
trimmed off, btefe "Jteftc inuffen abgeftufct (be« 
febnttten ) roerben ; she is trimmed up , fie ifi 
beraueget-ubt ; is the vine trimmed up 1 ift bet 
aBeinfiocf befefcnitten? her gown is trimmed 
with ribands, ib>£(eib if} mit lantern eingefaflt. 

Trip , *. ®treid), <£d>(ag ; ©traucbeln ; 8teb> 
tiitt, 3rrtfium; Heine Stifl* ober ©efd)Aft«retfe, 
*Jlt»ftecf> er }n SDaffet ober jtt Sanbe ; bie fcu&ten 
ber Uampfwagen ober SBoote jttMi'djen jwei 
JDrten. 

(Wlitfrom, in, into, to.) 
I took a trip from Breslaw to Warmbrunn, 
id) macbte eincn 9(bfted>er von 2Bre«lau nadj 
SfCarmbrunnen; I took him in trip, (fig.) id) 
fanb ibn auf bem fablen QJferbe, id) babe ibn in 
feinen JReben gefangen ; let us take a trip into 
the country, madjen wit einen 2lu«jlug auf ba« 
Sanb. 

If they (the ministers) lake a trip from 
Porfpatrick to Donaghadee , there will they 
ruth at once into the embracet of four Catho- 
lic millions , to whom their vole of this night 
is about to endear them for ever. 

(Byron s Par Ham. Speeches.) 

• 

Trip , v. a. et n. ein fflein unterfdtlagen ; uber 
ten £aufen iverfen , ftraudjeln, ftolfcertt, auls I 
gletten ; ftammeln ; fcblen ; truppctn ; fig. atif* 
ficdjen, uberlifien. 

(SWtt along, up, with.) 

He tript along (it) , er rrippefte bin , ging ge* 
febtviub ; I have tript him up ( I have tript up 
his heels), id) &abe tbm ein ©ein geftellt (i$n ubers 
liftet, ouGgeftodjen) ; he trips with his tongue 
(his tongue trips), et ftuttevt, er »erfd)noppt fid?. 

The lyrick poems are almost all of the light 
and airy kind, such as trip hghtly and 
nimbly along, without the load of any 
weighty meaning. (Johnson's Lives.) 

I rose and threaded my way through two 



lines of boys, who put out their legs to tr ip 
me up, in my passage through their ranks. 

(Marryafs Jac. Faithful.) 

Triumph , v. n. trtumvbirtn ; fiegen ; fiber* 
ttinben; froblorfen. 

(fflitt i«, over.) 

He triumphed in my fall, erbejetgte ®d)o'cens 
freube uber meinen ©turj : they have triumphed 
over the Arabs , fie Jubcn ben ®ieg uber bie 
Slraber bacon gerragen ; he could not triumph 
over this rival, er fonntc uber biefen Uiebenbubjer 
ntcbt rriumvbtrett ; I have at length triumphed 
over all obstacles , id) $abe enblid) afle $inber* 
nifie ubettvunben* 

For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 
I triumphed in his pain. 

(Goldsmith's near.) 
He (Napoleon) won all his triumvht 
over hosts as well ordered and regularly 
marshalled and amply provided as hit own. 

(Brougham't Hist. Sketches.) 
And triumphs o'er the armadas of 

mankind, 

Which shake the world, yet crumble in the 

wind. 

(Byron's Island.) 

You have triumphed over the violence 
and treachery of your enemies,^ by your 
courage and abilities. (Swift's Letters.) 

Troll, v. a. ein. rotten, (eiebt betregen , trotten, 
rutfdjen , fdilenbern ; ben JBecber berumge$cu 
loffen ; mit ber Dtotlangel fifeben, «&ed)te fangen. 

(SDHt about, away, for, in.) 

Were you obliged to troll about? ivaren Sie 
genou)iflt umbcrjufd>(enbern? troll about the 
cup, letffen <gte ben tOedjer fcerumgeben ; I could 
not troll it away, id) fonnle eS nidjt fo gefebtvinb 
abtbun; let's troll for pikes, wir n?o((en <$ecbte 
angeln; he trolls no moru in a coach and four, 
c v relit nut t mebr in einer Jfutfcbe mtt9}icren bin; 
this sweet tune of Weber's trolls in my head, 
btcfe* liebltebe Steb oon 2Beber ge$t mir immcr 
im Jlopfe bcuun. 

Troop, v. n. in ^aufen ge$en, ^aufenn>eife 
jieben ; in <$auftn fommen, ftd) |dufen ; eilcn. 

(9Jlit about, away, off, to.) 
They trooped about, flc jogen ^aufennjeife 
Berum; the robbers trooped away (off), bie 
<Rduber mad}ten fid) bavon , vadten ftd; ; at the 
call of the trumpets they trooped to their 
standards, bei bem SRufe ber $rcm»eten verfam* 
melten fie fid) urn ibre fcabnen. 

Trouhle,v. a. ftoren, beunrubigen, befd)h?crs 
iid) fallen ; venuirren ; benulben , filmmern, 
befummern ; fid) ©prge , 33erbnt^ mad'tn ; 
trfifcm* 

(mt about, at, in, to, with.) 
[To trouble, disturb, molest, vergt. mein 
@i?noni>m. ^anbttotterb. p. 408.] 
Do not trouble yourself about it, beunrubigen 
@ie fid) baruber nid)t ; don't trouble your head 
about it, madjen ©te fid) feine ©ebanfen baruber ; 
be troubled me at work , er florte mid) bei ber 
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9f rSeit ; he is troubled in mind , er if: betriibt; 
I will not trouble myself in this affair, id) Will 
nttr bamit nidu 311 fit a fr'c r ; macben ; I will not 
trouble myself to refute it, id) will mir md-t bit 
*Df ube geben el jh wiberlegen ; he troubled me 
to preface his book , er brangte mid), fein 93ud) 
mit cincr SJorrebe ]U vcrfc^en ; I should be 
troubled to prove it, efl rrnirbe mir fehroer werben, 
tfl ju beroetfen ; he is troubled with ihe ery- 
sipela , er ift mit ber 9tofe geplagt ; he troubled 
my head with ii , er maebte mir bamit ben Jtepf 
warm. 

Trouble not yourself any more about 
the matter. (Hume's Hist, of England.) 

Be not dismay d, 
Nor troubled at these tidings from the 

earth. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

A third invention was the erecting of a 
whispering office for the public good and 
ease of all such as are hypochondriacal , or 
troubled with the eholick. 

(Swift's Tate of a Tub.) 

He (Charles II.), of all in our age, exerted 
this piece of prerogative in the amplest 
manner; for he never seemed to charge his 
memory, or to tr ou b I e his thoughts , with 
the sense of any of the services that had been 
done him. (Burnet's History.) 

Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick - coming 

fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Troublesome , adj. miibjam, befdjmerlidj, 
laflig, terbriejtid). 

(2Wit to.) 

¥ou cannot be troublesome to me, Siefonnen 
mitnidn befd)Wer(id) fein ; his visits are trouble' 
some to me, feine JBefudjt fmb mir liflig. 

They grew at last so vei-y troublesome 
to the neighbourhood , that some gentlemen 
of the north-west got a parcel of right English 
bull-dogs, and baited them so terribly , that 
they felt it ever after. 

(Swift's Tale of a Tub.) 

Truck , v. n. et a. tattfeben, »ertaufd)en, urn* 
taufdieu } Jaufrfjbanbcl rreiben. 

(mtfor, with.) 

1 have trucked an Angelot for books , ut 
batu- c in en Qlngelct (engl. Qolbmtinje) fur SBudier 
»ertaufd)t ; they trucked with the Algierincs, 
fie trieben einen Xaufdjbanbel mit ben fllgierern. 

The female world were very busy among 
themselves in bartering for features; one was 
trucking a lock of gray hairs for a car- 
buncle. (Addison's Works.) 

Truckle, v. n. (Id) ttnterwerfen , gejwungen 
tljun, fid) beugen, jit Jtreuje friedjen. 

(Kit to, with.) 
All the petty princes truvkled to (with) him, 
atle Hetncn iurfHn beugtcn fid) unter ibm. 

Trudge , v. n. mubfam arbeiten , fid) plagen ; 
trollen, fdjlenbern; fid) fortfd)leppen. * 



(Kit on, to.) 

Let me trudge on behind, laffen €l« midj 
Bintennad) trollen; I trudged to tbe eastle 
upou my feet, id) fd)leto»te midjnad) bem ©djloffe 
ju fcujie fort. 

True, adj. wabr, wabrfcaft; fidjt, treu, ae* 
treu, efrrlicb, rebltcb, aufrid)tig ; tidjtig, ret r, 
rednmopig, genau, regelmdpig. 

(Kit to.) 

He is true to me , er ift aufridnig gegen mid) , 
Talleyrand was true to no party, SaflcUranb 
war fetner $artei treu ; I am true to my word, 
id) fjnitt meinSBort; this translation is not true 
to the original, biefe Ueberfe^iing ift bem Originate 
nidjt gl(id), ift nidjt treu. 

He pressed her hand as he spoke, and 
looking back, while in the act of closing the 
door, exclaimed, „Betrue to your country 
— be American." (Cooper's Spy.) 



, s. Jrompete; JRuffel; geminnenbe 
flarte, Irumrf, ©tid)blart. (Trumps, bie 
SBerlegen^cit [cant].) 

(Kit to.) 

I have put him to (his) the trumps , id) babe 
ilui in bie (Jnge getrieben ; he is put to (his) the 
trumps , tt ift auf« fceuperfte gebradjt. 

Trump, v. a. trumpfen, ftedjen, abfiecben ; bie 

Xrompete blafen. 

(mt up.) ' 

He trumped up a false will, er madjte ein 
falfd)e« leftament gtltenb, fudjte tt ben>cr, 
fdjimebete e«. 

Truss, v. a. vaden, einpaden , aufbinben, nut- 
fdjurjen, aufftreifen ; binwegraffen; aufmupfen. 
(Kit into, up, upon.) 

I have trussed it into a huudle , id) iabt ti in 
ein SBunbel geparft; the chamber-maid trussed 
up her hair . bie jtammerjungfer banb ibr «$a«t 
auf ; her under-petticoat was trussed up to the 
knees , ibr Unterrod war bi« an bie Jtnte aufge* 
fdnirjt; death has trussed him up, ber lob bat ibn 
tyinroeggerafft ; he trussed up bag and baggage, 
er jog mit €Sad unb $ad baoon ; the Spaniards 
have trussed him upon a tree, bie <3ponier boben 
ibn an einen 33aum aufgefnupft. 



SJertrauen, 3*»verfic^t ; dutrauen ; 
Jtrebit, ©org; bafl 3ln»ertraute, 



Trust, s. 

(Slaube; 

(Kit in, on, to, upon.) 

I put trust in him, id) fe^e ©ertrauen auf it}n ; 
there is no trust to be put in him, man fann ltd) 
auf ibn nicbt verlaffcn, ibm ni<ht trauen ober 
borgen , I won't pat him in trust with this sum, 
id) mill ibm biefe 5umine nicbt anvertrauen , in 
ffierttatyrung geben; I was obliged to go (to 
take, to purchase) on trust, id) mufte auf Jtrebit 
nebmen, borgen ; I lived for some lime on trust 
at this inn , id) lebte eiuige Jcit (ang in biefem 
SBirtbs-baufe auf Jlrebit ; I gave trust to his 
assurances , id) vertraute feinen $erfid)eruua.rn 5 
be true to your trust , geben $ie mit bem 9ln- 
tertrauten reblid) urn ; I go upon trust, id) $abe 
tt fagen boren. 
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Trust , v. a. et n. trauen, glauben ; verrrauen, 
fid) nerlaffen, dutrauen, i'em auen $aben, an« 
oerrrauen ; auf Jtrebit geben, borgen ; mtt 2Jet* 
trautn erwarttn, ju»er|td)tU<* b>ffen. 

(9Wit m, to, with.) 

[To confide, trust, sergl. mein ©ononpm. 
£anbttorterb. p. 59.] 

I rnuf im God , id) fe^e auf ®ott intin 93er* 
trauen ; may I trust in you ? fann id) mid) auf 
Sic oertaffen? he has something to trust to, er 
bat etroat, tnobon et leben fann ; he is not to be 
trusted to, man fann fid) auf ibn nut t serlafien ; 
he trusted his fortune Co chance , er van ante 
I fin SBermogen bem 3ufatte ; I have trusted him 
with a part of my fortune , id) babe t§m cintn 
Xbeit meineS ©ermogens anwtraut, in itter= 
manning, ge geben. 

Trusting too much to others'* care is 
the ruin of many. (Franklin's Works.) 

When things were going prosperously 
against Anthony, Brutus put him (Cicero) 
gently in mind, that he seemed to trust too 
much to his hopes. (Middleton's Cicero.) 

She never dared to trust herself with 
another v isit. ( Cooper's Spy . ) 

Nothing however offered but the small and 
inconvenient tenements of the lower order 
of the inhabitants , with whom, in that im- 
mediate neighbourhood , he did not think it 
cither safe or politic to trust himself. 

(Coopers Spy.) 

Verrina, meanwhile, and a few persons 
trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, 
after conducting Fiesco's vassals , as well as 
the crew of his galleys into the palace in 
small bodies, with as little noise as possible, 
dispersed themselves through the city. 

(Robertson's /list, of Charles V.) 

Truth, s. SBMrBeit; SEreue, 8e$arrtid)felr, 
Scftdnbigfeit ; gtufriAtigfeit, ©brlidjfeit ; ®e= 
nauigfeit, tRegetmdfiigfett. 

(3Hit by, in, for, of, on.) 

[Truth, veracity, ©ergl. mein ©tytcmjm. 
■tmiUJr orterb. p. 409.] 

By my truth, in truth, of a truth, 'tis so, 
in aijnfirfjfit, im (Srnfte , >ta!* : f- iftig, tt ift f o ; 
there is no truth in man, anf 2)}enfd»en fann 
man fid) nidjt »erlaffen; there is no truth in 
any thing, nid)t« ift juberldffig; there is no 
truth in it, ba# ifi nidft »abr; I an informed 
of it for a truth , man ffattt mir all nT.hr f c- 
rtd)tet , the truth on it is that he has not seen 
me , bit SBabrbeit §u fagen , er bat mid) ntdjt 
gefejen. 

„Bring forth the horse .' " — the horse was 

brought; 
In truth he was a noble steed. 

(Byron's Mdzeppa.) 

Try, v. a. tt n. yrobiren , an pt o i tren , broben, 
ttrufen, buret) Qrfabrung fen run lernen, auf bit 
Sprobe fteUcn ; setfudun ; fid) btmiiben ; un« 
terfnd)en; »or ©eridjt lumpen; jut (fntfdjeis 
bung btingen, aujmad)tn, enbigen. 

(SBit at, by, for, on, to, with.) 



I tried once at rhymes, id) berfudjte etnff, 
SBerfe 311 mad)en ; I have tried this gold by the 
touch-stone, id) babe biefe« (Botb Dtobirt ; I shall 
try this quarrel by dint of sword, id) tverbe bies 
fen ©treit mi t bem Degen au<mad)en , he was 
tried for his life , man bat i&m ben Sprojefi ges 
marnt auf 8eben unb !tob ; he tried for mastery, 
er frrelte nad) 9Jceiftfrfd)aft; try ihis experiment 
on a dog, mad)en ©ie biefel (Srperiment an cinem 
«$unbe; he tries it on, er lebt vom ©refclen 
(cant)', I tried in vain to persuade him to it, 
id) benuibte mid) bergeben*, ibn baju ju uberres 
[ ben ; he tried masteries with him , er flrirt nut 
ibm urn ben iUorjug ; er nabm allcrlei Uebungen 
mtt ibm sor. 

it was a court of /ousts and mimes, 
Where every courtier tried at rhymes. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 
Their friends had tried at reconciliation, 
Then their relations, who made matters 

worse. 
(Byron's Bon Juan.) 

With feeble effort still /tried 

To rend the bonds so starkly tied — . 

(Byron's Mazeppa.') 

Turk, v. a. auffdntrjen, jufammennefonen, 
binben ; binauf ite&en ; anfietfen ; etnfebtagen, 
umfeblagtn, jufammenfaffen ; einfterfen, ein* 
ftobfen. 

(98 it back, in, up.) 

Tuck back my hair , binben @ie mein ^aar 
Ijinten auf, legen, ftedfen ©ie tt jururf: his neck- 
cloth is tucked in at the bosom , fctn <&a(6tud) 
ift auf bet JBruft umgefcfjlagen ; her gown was 
tucked up. ifjr JMeib roav aufgefd)urjt; is the 
bed tucked up? iff ba* «ctt jurudgefcblagen? 
he was tucked up , er murbe ge$enft (cant). 

He wore a coloured silk neckcloth, tied eery 
loosely, and tucked in at the bosom, with 
a green paste brooeh on the knot. 

(W. /rving's Braeebridge Hall.) 

Tu*, v.n. jieben, jerren, fdjlewen ; fig. fid) 
nnftrengen, ftd) »ie(e 3)iu$e geben, fircitcn, 
fdmbfen. 

(SWit against, at, for.) 

We tugged against the stream , n>it jogen 
gegen ben ©from; they tugged at the oar, fie 
rufcerten fiarf ; we must tug for life, n?it muffen 
im ©djmeijje unfert« 3tngtfid)t« unfer ©rob »er^ 
b ten en. 

See how he tugs for life, and lays about 

him, 

Mad with his pain! 

(B. Blair's Grave.) 

Tumble, v. a. et n. fatten, fhirjen, bMnfturjen, 
einfiftrjen , umfturjen , fallen macben ; rotten, 
merfen, mdtjen; umru^ren, burdjfudjen, burd;- 
(aufen. 

(SWit about, down, from, out, over, to.) 

[To fall , drop , droop , sink , Inmble , bergf. 

mein €>lmcntym. •$anbu>6rterb. p. 105.} 
This book has been much tumbled about, 
biefe« 2Jud) ift fc$r ^erumgercorfen (jetfnittett) 
rr ri -be rt ; the waU tumbled down, bie 3»auet fief. 
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jufammen; the stone was tumbled down the 
hill, ber (Stein wurbe ben ^iigel binabgeroUt ; he 
tumbled from the balcony , et ftel com SBalfon 
6erab . he was tumbled out of his bouse , tr 
wurbe' an* feinem £aufe ^inou«9tworfen : the 
casks are tumbled out from the store, bit wdffer 
finb mi* bem SDiagajine binau*geroflt ; I like to 
tumble over books, id) butd)blattere gem SBudjer ; 
we have tumbled over these small wares, wit 
baben biefe furjen Sffiaaren burcbaefe^en (bnrcb* 
fudu ; I tumbled over a stone, id) fitl ubet einen 
©tein; it tumbled to pieces, e* fid in ©tiide ; 
the stone tumbled to the bottom, bee Stein roUte 
auf ben 23obcn berab. 

/ have a community of feeling with my 
countrymen about his (Shakspeare's) Plays, 
and I like those editions of htm best, which 
have been oftenest tumbled about and 
handled. (Ch. Lamb's Essays ofElia.) 

If he had not been there, all must inevitably 
have tumbled above fifty fathoms perpen- 
dicular do ion the precipice. 

{Gray's Letters.) 

The river tumbles over monstruous 
rocks quite down the other side of the 
mountain. (Gray's Letters.) 

I am even as unconcerned as was that 
honest Hibernian, who being in bed in the 
great storm some years ago, and told the 
house would tumble over his head, made 
answer, ,,what care I for the house ? " 

{Pope's Letters.) 

They do not scruple to go to buy penny- 
worths, and turn b le over rich goods, which 
are chief y to be found amongst that sort of 
people. {Montague's Letters.) 

Turn, v. a. el n. breben, menben, tenfen, 
f ebren , ricbten ; umbreben , umwenben , urn* 
fe^ren ; einfeljren ; bredjfeln ; fl«fta(ten, bitben, 
formtn; ftcb breljen, wenben, tidjten; fid? urn* 
tteljen ; fid) befe&ren ; *ernvmbefa, teranbeen; 
iiberfefcen; itbertragen ; werben, fid) »erwans 
beln ; umfd)tagen , werberbeu , fauer werben ; 
auSfatien, fid) enben ; fdjwinbelnb werben; 
(Sftl, Ile&etfeit erregen. 

(SDiit about, away, down, for, from, in, into, 
of off, on, out, over, to, up, upon.) 

Turn about, coachman ! wenbe urn, Jlurfdjer ! 
he turned about and read , ec bre^ete fid) um 
unb lad ; turn it about in mind {Jig.), uberiegen 
©te e« we-bl » 1 c *°' 1 '" r « about, id) fann midj 
nid)t itmbre^tu ; I have turned away my clerk, 
id) babemeinen-(?anb(Hng*biener(<5omi>toirbtener, 
©djreiber) entlaffen (fortgejagt): he will turn 
away from you , et Wirb 3&re $artei »erlaffen ; 
1 have turned down a leaf, id) babe ein SHatt 
eingefd)lagen (umgebogen); we turned upside 
down {turned lopsy turvy), wir fe&rten ba* 
Oberfte jtt unterfl ; he is not turned for it, cr 
ift nidjt boju gefd)icft ; turn for it , biff I if fo 

jut nit eft gebt {print, cant) ; turn the horse 
rom this path, wenben ©ie ba* SPfetb von biefem 
$fabe ab ; the edge is turned in , ber ©aum if: 
umgebogen (eU»gefd)(agen) ; we must turn in and 
out, wir muffen un* totnben Oon SJiatrofen) ; let's 
in , ijtbert wit ju Sdtttt ; he turned cat in 



pan (prov.), ceding ben SRantetnad) bem SEBinbe, 
er lief ubet, ec fattelte um; 1 have turned all 
into money, id) Ifabt 3l(le« ju ®etbe gemadjt; 



Christ turned water into wine, Sbiiftu* terwan* 
belte SBaffer in 2Bein; 1 have turned Spanish into 
Italian , id) %abt nut bem ©panifdjen in* 3taltes 
nifdje itberfeht : I have turned this prose into 
verse , id) $abe biefe $rofa in SJerfe umgewans 
belt; he turned it into ridicule, et macbte e* 
tadjerltd) ; he is turned of twenty, et if* uber 20 
3abre alt ; that will turn him off, ba* btingt tljn 
$ur 9iube ; the road turns off to the right , bee 
iEBeg wenbet fid) red)t« ; turn off to the leTt, 
fdjlagen ©ie fid) linf* ; turn him off, fcbicfen 
©ie tbn fort, jagen ©ie ibn fort; 1 must turn 
off my thoughts from this dull subject, id) mup 
meine ©ebanfen »on biefem albernen ®egenflanbe 
ablenfen ; I have turned it o^"wilh a laugh , tdj 
madjte einen ©djerj baroul ; the course of this 
river has been turned off, man $at bem fiaufe 
biefe« Sluffe« eine anbere JRtd)tung gegeben; he 
turned his only child off to his servants, et 
uberlief fein einjigeS Jlinb fetnen JE)ienfi6oten; U 
turns on a pivot, ee* brebt fid) urn einen 3Apfen; 
it turns on himself, ti fattt auf ibn »utud ; I 
could uot turn ihem out of doors , id) fonnte fie 
nid)t jut $&ut btnau* rtetfen; I was turned 
out to (into) the world , id) tvurbe in bie toeite 
SBelt gefebirft ; we must turn out the cows, tuit 
tnuffen bie Jlube auf bit SEBeibe treiben ; turn out 
the guard! 2Bad)e $erau« ! I was turned out of 
office, id) wurbe abgefefct ; it turned out i well, el 
fie( gut au« , e« Warf ©ewinn ab | this business 
has been turned over to me, biefe* ®efd)dft tft 
mir ubertragen worben ; I have turned over this 
book, id) babe biefe* JBud) burdjgebtdttert ; turn 
over, menben ©ie urn; I have turned over a 
new leaf (prov.) , id) babe anbtre 9)iaa§regeln 
genommen, anbere ©aiten aufgejogen, meln 8eben 
gednbert ; he has turned over, er b>t eine anbere 
§}artei trgriffen , tft ubergegangen ; he turned to 
me, er wanbte fid) ju mir; the needle turns to 
this side, bie 3Ragnetnabel ivenbet fid) nad) biefet 
©tite; it turned to advantage, profit, e* ge* 
todbtte gjortbetl, ©eminn ; this trade turned to 
much account, biefer £anbel ^at otet ©eminn ob* 
geworfen ; we may turn to this book on all 
occasions , wir fonnen un* bet jebet <9e(egrnbeit 
in biefem Shidje 3latb« erbolen ; I have turned 
my mind to it, id) babe meinen ©inn tar auf ae* 
rid)tet ; it will turn to water, e* wirb ju Sffiafter 
tverben ; it turned to his shame , e* bracbte ibrn 
©d)anbe; this Jew was turned to a Turk , au« 
biefem Subentourbt ein^urfe gemaebt; this color 
turned to red, biefe 8arbe ©erwanbelte fid) in 
JRotb ; I have turned blue to (into) violet color, 
id) babe blau in £8ei(d)enfatbe oermanbelt ; my 
thoughts are turned to this business, meine ®e= 
banfen finb auf biefe* ®efd)dft geticbtet ; he is 
turned to it , et ift boju gemaebt , baju geneigt, 
boju gut; he turned his tail to the manger 
</>rot>.) , et flng bie ©ad)e oetfebtt an ; that cau 
never turn to good , ba* fann nit gut au*fa(ltn ; 
the weather turns (to) fair, ba* StCetter wirb 
fdjon , f)titttt Pd) auf ; turn the horse to grass, 
taffen ©ie ba* $ferb grafen (Wetben) ; he turned 
him from a republican to a royalist, tr mad)te 
i$n, ben 9lemibtifaner, ju einem 9io*)aliften ; 1 
turned up to the house, id) wenbere micb auf ba* 
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6aul in ; turn up the tables , fcfelage bie lifdje 

jufammen unto rdume fie »«3 i ri"^ 1110 t and r 
were turned up, bie ganje SDJannfcfjaft murbe auf 
bas 5Berbe<f gerufen ; why did he turn up the 
nose ? warum ruratfte ec bie 9tafe ? be /u» ned 
up bis eye* , et fdjtug bie 2luqen auf ; turn up 
your mask , nebmen ©it bie 3Jla«fe ab ; he is 
fwrnerf «/* , er ift lit ©runbe geritf)tet; he 
u» the whites of his eyes, er serfebrt bas 2Beipe 
in ben SCugen ; my hat is tumid up , mem £ut 
ift nufaeftulfct ; I turned up this acquaintance 
(cant), id) gab biefe 5Befamitfd)aft auf ; he was 
turned up (cant), er rourbe au« gRangel an 'Jit* 
toeifen frei geftrofcen; he has a turned up nose, 
er&ateinc ©rultmafe i he turns up his whiskers, 
er ftrei&t ft* ben ©(bnurrbart bmauf ; he turned 
his back upon him , er febrte ibm ben Qtucfen ju, 
ainfl mit SBerad)tung eon i$m; the question 
turns upon this point, bie ftrage brcbt ft* barum ; 
I turned the Table upon him (prov.), id) sera 
aatt ibm ©leidje* mi! ®(ei<bem ; he turned upon 
(pn) his heel, er brebte fid? auf bem 2lb|afce 
berum- the conversation turned upon your 
travels , ba« ©eforad) fiel auf 3bre Dleifen ; the 
eyes of all were turned upon him , bie ttttocn 
3lUer roaren auf iBn gerid?tet; I have turned his 
jest upon him , id) babe feinen @d>er$ aegen ibn 
qericbtct ; the parsimony of a prince is some- 
times turned upon him as a vice, bie Sparfam* 
feit eine« Surjien wirb ibm jutoeiten al« ein Safler 
(Mfftttgl. 

Upon my turning a b o u t I presently 
recollected the person who so saluted me , to 

Tom Jones.) 

He turned away, and W Norton to 
his repose. (W. Scott's Old Mortality.) 

Shame, o shame unto thee, 
If ever thou seest the day, 
When a cup or a lip shall woo thee, 
And turn untouched away! 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

But coldly she turns from their gaze, 
and weeps. ( Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

After turning from the main road up 
a narrow lane, so thickly shaded with forest 

'-elusion, 



By this measure, I doubt, Madam, your 
complaints ought to be turned into 
acknowledgments, and your friends' would 
have cause to rejoice rather than condole with 
you, (W. Temple's Letters.) 

The author's pencil, like the wand of Circe, 
turns all into monsters at a stroke. 



have been my fellow-collegiate. 

(Fielding's 



u nur v j — — ------ ^ 

trees as to give it a complete air of sec 
we came in sight of the cottage. 

(W. Irvinfs Sketch Book.) 

He turns rivers into dry ground, and 
dry ground into rivers. 
^ 6 (Sterne's Sermons.) 

Ye violets, I scatter, 
Now turn into eyes! 
And thou sunshiny water, 
Of blood take the guise! 

(Byron's Deformed Transformed. 
You have as many flowers in your dressing- 
rooms, as would turn the Pantheon in to a 

ereen ' h ° U ' e ' (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

yfy so I was, and would always take 

vour part, when my acquaintance used to 
abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. 

V ' (Sheridan** School for Scandal.) 



(Pope's Scriblerus.) 
And fans turn into falchions in fair 

hands. 
(Byron's Von Juan.) 
Thomas was so insolent to my sister on the 
road that I was obliged to turn htm off 
abruptly. (Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

Her father, it seems, would not hear of 
their marriage, and threatened to turn her 
out of doors , if ever she saw him again. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

That you have a wealthy uncle I have 
heard; but how your expectations will turn 
o u t is more , I believe, than you can tell. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

His bovs turned out the better scholars. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

Dying intestate, Juan was sole heir 
To a chancery-suit, and messuages, and 

lands, 

Which, with a long minority and care, 
Promised to turn out well in proper 

hands. 
(Byron's Don Juan.) 

The Emperor (Augustus) took the book into 
his hands, and turning over a great part 
of it, gave it back again , and said: this was 
a learned man, my child, and a lover of his 
country. (Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

The Inca opened it (the breviai-y) eagerly, 
id, turning over the leaves, lifted it to 
his ear: „ This," says he, „is silent; it tells 
me nothing;" and threw it with disdain to 
the ground. {JhM$wU Hi$L of America.) 

But he (Cicero) was really a lover of cheer- 
ful entertainments: being of a nature remark- 

I own that I should deem it much, 
Dying, to feel the same again ; 
And yet I do suppose we must 

I then got out of the chaise in good earnest; 
and seeing a house about a quarter of a mile 
to the left hand, with a great deal to do I 
prevailed upon the postillion to'urnupto 
\ u (Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

Ine % erfelt 
But tur 



Celt a passion to venture in there, 

Oh! turn upon us the mild light of thy 

Love! 

(Th. Moore's Sacred Songs.) 
Twine, v.a.etn. jufammenbte^en ; ffedjten, 
umnnnben; fid) toinben, f^angem, um [*»"»fl«i 
Jig. uerbinben, ttereinigen-, fid? aeretmgen. 
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Unawares 



(SWit about, around.) 

He twined about him , tr timarmte tbn ; the 
ivy twines about (around) this tree, ber (>*&fti 
wmfdjlingt biefen ©awm. 

y/« Me dim, which hat long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak and been 
lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the 
hardy planted is rifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it; so is it beautifully ordered by 
Providence, that woman, who is the mere de- \ 
pendant and ornament of man in his happier ' 
hours, should be his stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden calamity. 

(fV. Irving'* Sketch Book.) 

Twitch , v. a. fdjnttt wtgjuvfcn , Jtrren ; 

jtuicfen, tntifen. 

(Sfttt by , off, out-of.) 

He twitched me by the sleeve, er jufcftt mid? | 
bcira 2Urmtl ; I twitched off these flowers , id) 
juvftc bitft $himrn ah; he twitched it out of 
my bands, tr jetrte tt mir cms ber £anb. 

Tyrannize, v. n. ben $nranncn frielen, graus 
fom btbanbtln, qudlen, unter tern 3?d)c batten. 
(8Kit ©rer.) 

He tyrannised over his soldiers no less than 
his ministers, tr ttlrannifirte feint ©olbatrn nidjt 
meniger ait feint SKinifUr; he tyrannizes over 
his family, cr bdlt feinefcamilit unter bem3o<r/t. 



u. 

Unable, adj. unfdbig, Mi»ermi>gtnb ; fdjmadj, 
fiaftlc*. 

(2Hit for, to.) 
He is unable for the attempt of such a work, 
tt ift nidjt fdbig , fid) an fin foldje* ffljetf ju 
tongm; 1 am unable to stir, id) fnnn mid) nidjt 
regtn i 1 am unable to pay , id) fnnn nidbt be* 
}<i|(cn, (in jablungtunfdytg; he is unable to 
translate it, er fanu ee nid)t uberft|eu. 

Unacceptable, adj. unanne^mlidj, unannebmi 
bar, miffaUrnb, unangencbai, tmmiUfomtwn. 

(SKit to.) 



This visit was most unt 



tbem, 



biefet 29cfud) mar ibnen febr unmiQfommcn ; he 
was very unacceptable to his colleagues, er 
mi^ftcl feintn JtoUegrn fe6r. 

Unaccountable, adj. un&trant»ort(id) ; tin* 
erfidrfcat/ fenbtrbar/ feltfam. 

(9Htr to.) 

H is utterly unaccountable to me, tt ift mir 
gcinj uncrff attar. 

flow, on the face of these circumstances, it 
is utterly unaccountable to me, why 
you, the widow of a city knight, with a large 
fortune, should not immediately close with 
the passion of a man of such character and 
expectation as Mr. Surface. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 



Unaccustomed, adj. uwgewc&jtt ; nea, una 
geivc&nlid). 

(SWit to.) 

The people were unaccustomed to such a 
parsimony, bem ©olfe mar eine folc&«€t;arfam= 
Kit ntn. 

After which J again conveyed his key into 
his pocket, and counterfeiting sleep , though 
I never once closed my eyes, lay in be&titl he 
arose and went to prayers, an exercise to 
which I had long been un accustomed. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Unacquaintance , *. URbtfanntfdjaft , Un* 
funbe, Uncrfabrenbtit. 

(SRit with.) 

Yon know my unacquaintance with whatever 
regards the court, @it fennen mtint Unbtfannts 
fmaft mit attcm, voat btn -gof betrifft; my un- 
acquaintance with your scheme must apologize 
for me, meine Unfcnntnip 3bre« $(ane< muf 
mid) entfdjMlbigen. 

Unaffected, adj. ungerubrt, unbtmcgi, unfctJ 
troffen; unbefangen, ungefunfttlt , north ltd), 
aufrimttg. 

(SRit to, under.) 
He sat unaffected to he*r this tragedy, cr 
bdrte ba« Srauerfpiel rbnt 9tut}rnng ; he is un~ 
affected under the admonilioos of his parents, 
btc (frmafytungen feintr (Sltem rubren ibii ntcbt. 

Unapt, adj. nnrudjtig, untangfidj, ungefefjidt, 
unnutj; unuafftnb, unaitgemeffen ; nnfdf;ig ; 
nidjt geneigt. 

fflitfbr, to.) 

Ho is unapt for such a task , er ift ju finer 
fo(d)tn 9trbett untauglid); he is unapt to be 
moved to pity, tr fann nidjt pint 2)iitltiben be* 
toegt wtrbtn. 

Unassuming, adj. nid)t annwtfienb, unans 
niafilirf) , nidjt vermeffen. 

(QRtt in.) 

He is most unassuming in his manners, ex if) 
bod)f! befdjeiben in feinem JBetragen. 

Unattached, adj. ungcl)inberl ; nidjt aiu 

ydngltdj. 

(OJtit to.) 

Il is easily to be seen that be was unattached 
to any party, tt ift Itidtf }U ftftt, bap tt fcincr 
$<ut<t anting. 

Inattentive, adj. unadjtfam, unanfmaf; 
fam, nad)(afftg (inatlenlivo to). 

(SWit to.) 

You were unattentive to your lesson, €ie 
tearen unaufmcrffam auf %1)xt Seftton ; be not 
unattentive to the precepts of God, fti nid)t un* 
aufmtrffam anf bit SJorfd)rif>tn Gtattt*. 

Unawares, adj. et adv. unserftben*, untrc 
natttt, unatrmut^tt, ptdf>Ud>. 

(SDttt at.) 

They seised on (upon) us at unawares , fir 
ergriftn m9 nmxrmttbet, olnc baf mit tt er* 
ttartfttn. 
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Unfavorable 



gcac^tct. 

{SRlt Jbr.) 

The possibility of sny treachery was uncared 
for, man $atte bte ««i>gtid)feit tines 33errarb« 
n\A)t beforgt. 



Uncertain, adj. ungemii, jweiftlbaft ; ttt 
fleher ; unregelrndfig ; unfldt (9. euiem ?Pferbe.) 

(©it i«, of.) 
[Doubtful, dubious, uncertain, precarious, 
uergl. tnetn @s?nont)m. $aiibwdrterb. p. 88.] 
This Tyrolese was never uncertain in bis 
aim, biefer Styroler jiefie nie unfid>er; we are 
uncertain of every thing we hope for, S(U«, 
teas mir ftpflfen, ift ungemi|. 

Uncencented , adj. forgtot, unbefangen, 
gleidjgiltig, faltfinnrg, unbtfumtnerr. 

(SHit about, at, for, in.) 
I am unconcerned about [for) the issue of 
this lawsuit, bet 2tu6gong btcfef J»ed>t«flreitc8 
fiimmtrt mi* nitbi; he is unconcerned at your 
censure, 3$r SEabel ift U&m gltidjgultia ; he is 
unconcerned at all accidents, e« ift ipm 2lltt8 
gleidjquftig ; he lives unconcerned in this world, 
er befumnurt flct? urn 9tid}« in bitfer SS$tU\ he 
is unconcerned in this affair, et ift bet btefer 
(gadje nie^t berb;eiltgt. 

Uneensclens , arf/. unbemuft, bemujitto*, 
nirf)t benfenb, imwiflenb. 

(SRit of.) 

I am unconscious of any careless action, id) 
bin mir feiner unadjtfomen -fcanblung bettupt. 

Undertake, v. ir. a. et n. unterne&men , auf 
ftefc nebmm, Mrfudjen, msgen; ubernebmen, 
btforqen; Doine$m«»; fid) einlaffen, ftd) »er* 
burgen. 

(5WU at, for, from.) 
I was not for undertaking it at my own ex- 
pense, id? toofttc t# nid>t oaf meine Jtoften un* 
ternebmen; I have undertaken for them, id) 
$abe mid) fur fie serburgt, fur fie gut gefagtj this 
vovage was undertaken from ambition, btefe 
8ieife murbe aus Ctyrgeij unternommen. 

Undeserving, adj. nid)t»erbtenenb,uuwurbfg. 
(9»it of.) 

He is undeserving of such a distinction, er 
ift einer foldjen ttuljeidfnung untourbig. 

Undispeeed, adj. ungeottnet; uacrtbtift, un» 
vertyttlr, unoergeben, nnvetfouft. 

(flRU of.) 

This office is yet undisposed of, b lefts Stmt 
ift nod) nid)t uergeben ; this cochineal is un- 
disposed of, biefe Godjenitte ifl nod) md)t sets 
tsuft* 

Undisturbed, <t#. ungeftort, unaufgerea.r, 

«$fg, geUffen. 

(3WU at, by, with.) 

He was undisturbed at this news, er blieb 
bei bitfer Slhdjridjt gefafftn ; Napoleon was ever 
undisturbed by danger, 92apolcon mar immer 



rubjg in ©efafren ; he is undisturbed by any 
doubt, e« ftort ibn ftin;Jmeifel ; I am undisturbed 
with visits, id) werbe nidjt mit jBcfucbcn be* 
Idftigt. 

/ envy the easy peace of mind of a ruddy 
milkmaid, who, undisturbed by doubt, 
heart the sermon with humility every Sunday. 

(MantagueU Letters.) 

Uneasy , adj. unrubjg , dngfttidj ; unbequem, 
ptinlid), nngtmadMid) , unbtfpagfid), uerbiitp; 
licb, mtpuurt'big, tminbttltctj \ gtjn?u«gtn, fteif; 
febmer* 

(SWit at, for, to, under.) 

1 grew nneasy at his presence, ffine (5)tg«ns 
mart btdngftigte mid) \ this news makes rae un- 
easy for him, biefe 9*ad)ridjt nta<f)t mid) frinet= 
mtgen itnrubig; life was uneasy to me, fca« 
Seben luarb mir JurSaft; his behaviour makes 
him uneasy to his frieods, fcin SBttragen mif* 
fdflt feinen Sreunbeit ; he is uneasy under any 
restraint, jeber 3»ang ift ibjn unbcbagltd). 

I grew uneasy a t her presence, when of 
a sudden she held her magnifying glass full 
before my eyes. (Addison's Works.) 

I fancy it is the best time to die when one 
is m the best humour; and so excessively 
weak as 1 now am, I may say with con- 
science, that I am not at all uneasy at the 
thought, that many men are likely to enjoy 
this world after me. (Papers Letters.) 



Unembarrassed, adj. wwemritfelt, unuer* 
(eg ex. 

(Sfcit with.) 
He was very glad to be unembarrassed with 
the conduct of this war, er mar fefir fro$, in 
bie Rubrung bieftf Jtriegcf nUbt vcrmideit ju feuu 
/ had spent about four years in the most 
delightful manner to myself totally given up 
to contemplation, ana: entirely unembar- 
rassed with the affairs of the world. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 



adj. unbegabf, unauffgefteuert. 
(SWit with.) 
He was refused as unendowed toith !h« re- 
quisite qualifications, er leurbc obgtmiefcn, er* 
bielt eine abftflafllirfit flntmorr, ba er mit ben er* 
forbcrtidien <8igenfd>aftat nid)t UojAt mar. 

Unequal , adj. nngteid) , uneben ; geringer, 

lief) , md)t gemip, nidjt gmnebfen; unbtllig, 
ungeredjt. 

(SWit to.) 

He was utterly unequal to the undertaking, 

er war bem Unternebmen gar trfdit ge»ad)f<n ; 
it was unequal to my desires, c« mar niebt met* 
nen SKuiifdjen gemdf. 

She evidently wished to utter something, 
but was unequal to the effort, 

(Cooper s Spy.) 



Unfav 

neigt 



ble, adj. ungunflig, wibrig, unge* 
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Unsusceptible 



(mt for, to.) 

The weather is very unfavorable for hay- 
making, tai SBettet iff bttn ^eumadjen tmgtin= 
ftig; the university made a report unfavorable 
to* the candidate ,* tie Unbtrfitat mad}te cinen 
btm SlmtSberoefbtt ungunfligen SBeridjt. 

Grew/ extremitiet , either of heat or cold, 
are, perhaps, in a moral view, equally un- 
favorable to the active genius of mankind. 

(Ferguson's History.) 

I niit. ad;, untudjtig, untaugtid), ungefd)idt. 

(Sttit /or, fo.) 
^He is unfit for this study, tt ifl )U biefem 
©tubium untaugtid) ; he was unfit for my labor, 
er mat w fcintr Sltbeit taugUd); though unfit 
for any place he was made a tollgalherer, ofc 
gleid) v: feinem Dienfte taualid), ift er bod) jm 
einem 3oUelnnebmer gemadjt teotben; this is 
unfit to be spoken, baton laft fid) ntd)t gut 
rcbtn. < 

Poor Lucy is unfit for courts, or crowded 
halls. (fF. Scott's Bride.) 

As to gaming, besides the baseness and 
wickedness of making it a profession, you are 
really, to my own knowledge, unfit for it. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

My youth's un fi t 
To sit in council, when that knights grey 

hairs 

And wisdom wait without. 

(IF. Scott's Halidon Hill.) 

Ungrateful, adj. unbanfbat, unerfenntlidj : 
unangeneBm, tvtbrig, teijlo*. 

(SRit to.) 

He was ever ungrateful to me, et mat imtnet 
nnbanfbat gtgen mi* ; this souud is ungrateful 
to my ear, biefer Zon ift meinem Dbte mibttg. 

Unhandy, adj. ungefd)icft, tinfifd), totyifdf, 
fclump. 

((Dill at.) 

All the mechanics of this town are unhandy 
at their work, alte unftre tfanbwetfet ftnb ft&t 
>(unn> in ibten Stttbetten. 

Unheard, adj. ungebott; unangtfi6tt; unets 
butt, beifpiellol; unbefannt. 

(SNit of.) 

Such a crime is unheard of, tin fotd)e« 93tt* 
btedjen ifk unctbcrt. 

Unhoped, adj. ungebofft, unertoattet, um>et* 
(Wit for.) 

His unhoped for arrival spread a general 
alarm, feme unetmartete Hnfunft tetbteitere eine 
attgemeine Untube. 

Unite, v. a. etn. teteinigen, tetbinben, ein= 
ftimmig madjen. teteinbaten ; fid) tettinigen, 
fid) tetbmben, bettteten ; tin* metbtn, jufanu 
menfdjmetjen, aufammennjad)fen. 

(mt by, in, to, with.) 

g'o connect, combine, nnite, vergf. mciu 
t)nont)m. $anb»6rtetb. p. 60.J 



These bodies unite by attraction, btefe Sti>v- 
$et vereintgcn fid) butd) 2fn*,iebung«ftafr; we 
united in delivering him, mtt veteinigten unS, 
ibn ju befteien; be unites in himself many qua- 
lifications, tt teteinigen fid) in i&m tielc Qftgen; 
fdjaften ; he unites complaisance to gayety, er 
vcteinigt ®ef&(Ugfett mit QJhtntetfeit; it unites use 
with beauty, eg vetbinbet 9hi$cn mit ©d)6n&eit. 

This extraordinary man (Leonardo da 
Finci), who united in himself the various 
qualifications of a painter, a sculptor, a poet, 
a musician, an architect, and a geometrician, 
and who, in short, left untouched very few 
of those objects, which have engaged the 
attention of the human faculties, was born 
about the year 1443 at the castle of Find in 
Faldarno. (Roscoe's Life of Leo X.) 

To these accomplishments he (Lorenzo) 
united a considerable share of strong na- 
tural penetration and good sense. 

(Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici.) 



, adj. ungefeben, ungefdjaut (unets 
roattet, um>ot&efgefe$en, ttm>ermutb>. 
(SWit/or.) 

He came unlooked for, ei tarn unerroattet ; 
this was an unlooked for expedition, biefetf mat 
tin untetmutbttet Srelbjug. 

A r or Fame I slight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes nnlook'd for, if she comes 

at all. 

(Pope's Temple of Fame.) 

Unmindful, adj. unadjtfam, unaufmetffam, 
unttngebenf, forgtof, tttgeffen. 

(mt of.) 

He is unmindful of me, er tetgipt mid) ; be 
not unmindful of your health, fd>ontn @ie 3b>e 
@efunb$eit ; I was not unmindful of your ad- 
vice, id) mat 3bte« 9iat&e« nid)t unetngebenf. 

Unpaid, adj. unbeiabjt, untergotten, ungei 
bupt. 

(mt for, to.) 

Whatever you see here is unpaid for, Side?, 
mat ©iebietfebtn, ifi unbejabrt, etbotgt: he is un- 
paid to this day, et if* bie Jefrt nod) nidjt bejablt. 

Unpardonable, adj. unteraeibUd). 

(mt at, for, in.) 
Negligence is unpardonable at your age. in 
3b>em ?Tltet ift 9lad)tdffigfeU mwet,jei$lid} ; thev 
are unpardonable for it, et ifl i^nen nid)t au 
setjei^en, fie ftnb nid)t ,u entftbulbtgen ; this is 
an unpardonable action'; tn a divine, tirfefl ifl 
eine un»etjeib,tid)e ^ianblung ton einem ®otte#i 
gele^rten. 

Inaction, a t your age, is unp ardonab le. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

I' n polite, adj. un^oftid), mtgefd)liffen , gtob 
(impolite). 

(3)Mt At.) 

It is very unpolite in him, tt ift feBt gtob 
ton ibm. 

Unsusceptible, adj. untmpfdngtid), unfdbtg. 
mit of.) 
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Use 



His heart is unsusceptible of such sweet im- 
pressions, fein $erj iff unemfcfrtngUd) fiir foldje 
icmfte (Jinbrurfe ; liis benevolence is unsuscept- 
ible of change , feine ©ute if* fetne« 3Bed)fel« 
fabig. 

Untalked, adj. ungefrrocben, ungerebet. 
(9)itt o/.) 

This remained untalked of bit* btieb uner* 
trdbnt. 

Untouched, adj. unberubrt, unangetaflet ; 

Jig. nngerubrt. 

(SKit for, with.) 

1 dare say these books have been untouched 
for maoy years, id} gtaube rcobl (id) bin uber= 
jeugt, id) bebaujjte), biefe S3ud)er ftnb feit melen 
Sabren nidjt angerubrt worben; his heart was 
untouched with this passion, fein «&erj ru&rte 
bitfe *eibenfd)aft niebt. 

Unused, adj. ungebrauebt; nngeroobnt; un» 
gemobrtlid). 

(SKU to.) 

He is unused to slrong liquors, but also to 
labor, er aft bet flarfen ©etranfe, aber aud) ber 
Wrbeit ungewobnt; our soldiers are unused to 
sieges, unfere ©olbaten flnb bU ©tfagtrunflen 
nidrt geroobnt; my heart is unused to dis- 
abling, mein$erj ifl nidjt an JBerftetten ge* 



Unversed, adj. unbewanbert, unerfabren, un 
gefdjirft, ungeubt, unbefannt. 

(SKit in.) 

He is unversed in our literature, unfere Sites 
ratur ifl ibm unbefannt; she is wholly unversed 
in embroidering, fie ifl be« ©ttcfens ganj un* 
funbig. 

Unwaited, adj. nidjt aufgetwartet ; unbegleitet. 
(9JMt on.) 

He likes to travel unwaited on, er reifl gem 
obne SJegleirung ; he was unwaited on, e6 rcat* 
tete ibm Siiemanb auf. 

Undented (Inwont), adj. ungettobnt; 
unge»6bnlid), felten. 

(9WU to.) 

He is unwonted to strangers, er ifl ber Sretn* 
ben ungettjofcnt ; these animals are unwonted to 
rivers, biefe £&iere ftnb ber Sluffe ungercobnt. 

Unworthy, adj. untoirbta, fd)led)t, »era(&> 
lid) ; unsaffenb ; unjiemlid), unanfldnbig ; *er* 

bienfUoe. „ 

(3JUt of.) 

[Unworthy, worthless, sergl. mein ©miomjm. 
-fcanbrnorterb. p. 416.] 

He is unworthy of any regard, er ifl jeber 
2ld)tung unmurbig; this action was unworthy 
of him , biefe $anblung mar feiner unmurbia ; 
such opinions are unworthy of so respectable 
an author, fold)e«nftd)ten flnb einel fo adjtungj* 
trcrtbtn ©djriftfletlers unwutbig. 

/ was the other day in company with Jive 
or six men of some learning; where chancing 
to mention the famous verses which the tm- 



peror Adrian spoke on his death-bed, they 
were all agreed that it was a piece of gaiety 
unworthy of that prince in those circum- 
stances. [Pope's Letters.) 

It was necessary for her (Mary), she said t 
to take some sustenance, lest a failure of her 
bodily strength should depress her spirits on 
the morrow, and lest her behaviour should 
thereby betray a weakness unworthy of 
herself. (Hume's Hist, ofhngl.) 

To solicit by labour what might be ravished 
by arms, was esteemed unwor thy of the 
German spirit. (Gibbon's History.) 

Cities then 
Attract us, and neglected nature pines 
AUn^i, a, '•-•%*£gX£2,. ) 

Upbraid, v. a. eorwerfen, sorrucfen, \>ot%ah 
ten, befdmlbigen ; tabeln, fc&elten, fd)mabeit, 
fdj imp fen. 

(SWit for, with.) 
[To blame , reprove , reproach , upbraid, 
censure , condemn , cergl. mein ©tynontynn 
£anbtt)orterb. p. 39.] 

I could not upbraid him with (for) any fault, 
id) fonnte i&m feinen fce&ler aorroerfen ; what 
can you upbraid me with ? toai fonnen @fe ntir 
x)or»erftnV this parson can no more be up- 
braided with (for) intemperance, because he 
is a member of the Temperance Society, man 
faun biefen ®eifllid)en nidH mebr ber Umnafcig= 
feit befcfeulbigen, ba er ein SNitglieb beS 2Rdf ig= 
feitlcereine ift. 

IV hen we were alone together, he gently 
upbraided me with having neglected to 
write to him during so long a lime; but en- 
tirely omitted the mention of that crime which 
had occasioned it. (Fielding's Torn Jones.) 

He deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his 

good 

Upbraided none; nor was his service 

hard. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 
Use, s. ©ebraud), «euufi, Senufcung, 9tntt>eit* 
bung; ©ortbeif, Wu&en \ weMtefwj ; ©en>obn= 
Beit , ©ebrducbltdifeit , Hrt ; $erfommen ; 
Itebung ; JBebanblung, JBegegnung ; din*. 

(SJHt /or, in, of out, to, with.) 
This book is written for the use of schools of 
either sex, biefe« *Bud> ifl jum ©ebraudje fur 
9)ldbd)en* unb Jlnabenfdjulen gefdmeben; this 
word is no more in use, toiefeel Sffiort tft ntcftt 
mebr gebrdud)ltd) ; that's the use in our country, 
ba< ifl in unferm fianbe ublid), in ber SWobe; it 
was a use with (in) me, id) pflegte; 1 made use 
of his advice, id) bebiente mid) feinea 9iatpe«, 
id) benufcte i^n ; it is of no use, tt ifl »on femem 
9iuben; I have the use of his garden, td) rann 
feintn ©arten benu^en, babe ben ©enup btffelben; 
don't make use of my name, berufen @te ftd) 
auf mid) nid)t; he makes an ill use o/your ge- 
nerosity, er mifibraud)t3bre ®rc§mutfi; I don t 
doubt but this book will be of some use, id) 
jtoeifle niefct, ba& bief<6 58ud? nu§Ud) feinwirb; 
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how out of use, bie* ift nid)t mtbt uHiH) 
(ifl ungebrdud»lid>, waiter; mit put, aufrt *nr9 
g/fefct) ; he puts his money to use, et gicbt fein 
elb ouf 3inftlt; it was a use with hire to go 



once a year to the capital, et pflcgte einmal be« 
3a$iel nadj bet $au»tftabt s u ge&en. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice 
to his charge, that could impair the high opin- 
ion which his father entertained of him. 
Roxalana's malevolence was more refined; 
she turned his virtues against him, and made 
use of these as engines for his destruction. 

(Robertson's Charles P~.) 

This is the very time, when my reflections, 
the result of experience, may be of use to 
you, by supplying the want of yours. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) I 

The postillion had thrown away the nails, 
and the hammer in the chaise - box being o f 
no great use without them, I submitted to go 
on. (Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

I s<-. v. a. et n. braudjen, fid) bebienen, gebraus 
djtn, nu$en , benufeen , amoenben ; gemdbnen ; 
uben, augiibcn; be^anbeln, begegnen ; getuobnt 
fein, bfUgen. 

(SWit/or, to, up, with.) 
Every method was used for bis recovery, e£ 
tturben jeglidje SJiitrel ju feiuer ©enefung anges 
tnenbet ; his warriors were used to the greatest 
hardships, feine Jtrieger tvaren an bie grofiten 
33efd)tt)erben aeroo&nt ; I use to rise very early, 
id) bflege fe&r frub. aurjufteben; you must use your- 
self to it, ©te muffen fid) baran gewebnen; he 
used every art to gain her heart, et tnenbete atte 
Jtnnjigriffe an, i&r «&etj )tt geteimten ; I used my 
utmost endeavours to dissuade him from his 
purpose, id) gab mir bie grojste 9Jln&e, t&n son fets 
nrm iOorbabeu abjubttngen; be used hospitality to 
me, er na^m mid) gaflfreunblid) auf; he was 
used up (mil. cant), et wutbe getobtet ; he used 
me if iVA much kiudncss, tr bebanbette mien mit 
&i«lec grtunblicbfeir, ftrrigfeir, ©ute; the police 
uses us with Turkish severity, bie $oltjei be* 
b ante l: un« mit turf ifdjet #&vtt ; the police fines 
every man who uses a beast with cruelty, bie 
51olijei veturt&eitt 3eben ju einer ©elbfirafe, btr 
ein Sbier graufam btbanbelt. 

Use hospitality one to another without 
grudging. (Peter IK 9.) 

/ know of no such person upon earth, nor 
willl permit such language to be used to 
me. (fV. Scott's Bride.) 

fVe were used to hunter's fare, 
And for the like had little care. 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

Ay, I am used to such a summons; "'tis 
The third time they have tortured me. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

She regarded what she termed her daughters 
want of spirit, as a decided mark, that the 
more plebeian blood of her father predomi- 
nated in Lucy's veins, and used to call her 
in derision her Lammerrnoor shepherdess. 

(W. Scott's Bride.) 



Vain 

rueful, adj. nfifctid,, mit&ar, Brttudtfar, Hem 
lid). 

(HMtfor, to.) 

He has published many books useful for im- 
provement, er bat »iele jum Unterridjte, jwt ©e= 
leaning nu&lidje ©uc&er ^erau«gege&en ; he has 
been very useful to his country, er ifl feinem 
JBaterlanbe febt nufclid) geteefen , he made him- 
self useful to me, et maebte fid) mit nu&lidv 

/ know no exercise that will be found more 
useful for acquiring a proper style, than 
to translate some passage from an eminent 
English author, into our own words. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

Those (men), indeed, who can be us efu I 
t o alt states, should be like gentle streams. 

(Pope's Letters.) 

Usher | v. a. fu$ren , anfuflrtn , ehtleften, an* 

nielben, einfu&ren. 

(SKit m, into.) 

He was ushered in the presence-chamber of 
the prince, er hntrbe in ba« 2liibienjjimmet bel 
$urften gefubrt; he was ushered into life at 
twenty, cr reurbe im jtt>anjigflen 3abte in bie 
2Belt eingefubrt; philosophers usher continually 
new doctrines into the world, bie {pbilofopbcfi 
fu&ren beftdnbig neat 8ebten in bie SBtlt tin.' 

She had been ushered into life (as that 
word is used in the dialect of St. James') at 
seventeen , her father being then in parlia- 
ment and living at London. 

(Mackenzie's Man of feeling.) 

Utmost, s. HeuperfU, fflioglidjfU. 

CJHit to.) 

I shall serve you to the utmost of my power, 
id) n>erbe3&nen nndjmeinem auf etften Slermogen 
bienen. 



V. 

Vacancy, *. Seere; leerer 9laum; Jtluft, 
©fcalt; (Srlebigung, erlebigte ©telle: fig. 
SDiufe; llnt$dtigfeit: ®eifle«trdgbeit, ffleban; 
fenleere, ©ebanfemofigfeit: (plttr.) fjerteti, 
MvfatH, JPeruf«freibeit, fifr^oltmg, Elufc. 
[8ibu(s unb ®etid)rffcrien : vacations.] 

(SRit between, from, in, on.) 

[Vacancy, vacuity, inanity, tergf. mein ©Dn- 
cntmt <&anbworterb. p. 418.] 
There is a vacancy between these two pa- 
laces, ti ifl ein leerer ftnum |»(fd)en biefett givet 
$a(dfien ; 1 shall do it during my vacancies 
from labor, id) roerbe tt mtifrrenb meiner Qrrbr- 
(ung^Mit mad>en ; there is no vacancy in this 
faculty, in biefcr Safultdt ifl feme lee re 2 tell c ; 
I know nothing of any vacancy on this bencb, 
mir ift Nine etlebigte ©telle in blefem ©eridjte bes 
fannt. 

Tain, adj. rergebfldj, frucbflol; eitef, ftolj, 
mefenlo*, leer, nnbebeurenb, nidjrfa, letefct= 
finnig; ^ra^fertfcf>, fd)immernb, nnwapr, falfd). 
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(SRit in, of.) 

I asked bis pardon in voir, icb bat i&ti cm 
geblitb urn OJerjei&ung ; don't Uke the name of 
God i* vain, mifcbraucbe ni<bt ben Wamen ©ot= 
te«, fibre ibn nidjt cergeben*; every Frenchman 
is vain of his country, jeber aronjofe tft ettel 
(ftolj) auf fein SJaterlanb. 

IVt had determined, oh our arrival at 
Smyrna, on an excursion to the ruins of 
Ephesus and Sardis, from which I en- 
deavoured to dissuade him in his present state 
of indisposition — but in vain. 

{Byron's Fragm.) 

Your Excellency (Talleyrand) will allow 
that the French and the English are both 
eminently vain of country. 

(Bu liver s England.) 

Value, v. a. fefcifren, teiirbigen, tariren, be* 
reebnen, a*ten, jdblen, anfebfagen; wertb 
fein; fidj tetdjtig madjen, ji<b einbilbeu auf — ; 
rrafflten, jiefen auf—. 

(5RU at, of, on, upon.) 
I value it at its price, icb falage ti nadj feU 
nem 4Betti)e an; he values noue o/"you, er 
madjt ft* au« (5u<b 9lHen ni*t«; he values 
himself upon his ancestry, er bilbet fid) et»a« 
auf feine 'JUmcn cm ; I shall value this sum on 
(upon) you, icb werbe auf £ie biefe Summe ent- 
ne$men (mere. expr.). 

To express it in one word , I valued 
myself upon being a strict monogamist. 
y J r 8 (Goldsmith's near.) 

Vanish, v. n. febminben, »erfd)«inben ; »et» 
3'ben. 

(SUit away % from.) 

The ghost vanished away, b«r ®eift »er« 
febwanb; he vanished from my eye, «r tnU 
ftbwanb meinen Kitgen; the gondola t>«- 
nished from us, tie ©onbef entfebreanb unfem 

fVhen Shakspeare's plan is understood, 
most of the criticisms ofRymer and t'oltaire 
vanish away. (Johnson's Works.) 

I would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would vanish from every eye. 

(Shenstone's Poems.) 

The hermit maintained and bucklered his 
opinion by quotations from — , that the Evil 
one, thus seduced to remain behind the ap- 
pointed Aour, would assume her true shape, 
and having appeared to her terrified lover as 
a fiend of hell, would vanish from him 
in a flash of sulphureous lightning. 

(IV. Scott's Bride.) 

The roses had long before vanished 
from her cheeks. (Cooper's Spy.) 

Yfipor (Vapour), > . n. et a. bunften, bants 
Vfen: terbunften; fig. *>rablen, SBinb macben, 
auffdjneibtn. 

(SWit away, out.) 
1 hsve vapored away (out) this fluid, id} 
babe biefe fclufflgfeit terbunftet, abgebunftet, tlx* 



Variance, s. Uneinigfeit, aRi§t)eflia,feit, Streti, 
3»ift (Sffltberfprucb). 

(Wit at.) 

Professors of Divinity are generally at va- 
riance in order to prove the ineekuess of Christ, 
$rofefjor«n bet ideologic Hub gewobnlidj unetnig 
(janfen ft<6j, urn bie ©anftmutb be« £ertn ju be: 
tvetfen \ he has set them at variance, er b>t fte 
uneinig gemacbt, jufammengebetJ 1 - 

He would listen for a great length of time, 
without speaking, and then would break si- 
lence by some light and jocular remark, that 
was too much at variance with his former 
manner, not to be affectation. 

(Cooper's Spy.) 

Variety, s. Hfcteedjfelung , ©erfebiebrnbeit, 
aWannigfaltigfeit ; Slbweicbung ; Mart, @piel= 
art (ton Stbjeren ttnb {Pffanjen.) 

(9>ht of.) 

[Variation, variety, tergf. mein Spnon^jin. 
£anb»6rterb. p. 421.] 

He has always a great variety of penny- 
worths (2tu8fpr. pennurlhs), man finbet bei i&m 
ftet« eine grofce Huiwabl con bifltgen SBaaren 
(Jtfeiniqfeiten , einen pfennig wertb); how do 
yon like his variety of fancy-articles? wie ge* 
fdtlt 3bnen feine 5Ut«re«6l ton Qttobeteaaten? 

If you want any India goods, here are 
great variety of pennyworths, and I shall 
follow your orders with great pleasure and 
exactness. (Montague's Letters.) 

Varnish, v. a. fttniffen, lad iren, uberftrniffen ; 

auffdrben, auffrtfeben ; Jig. eintn 9lnf!rtcb gc* 

ben, bemdtitetn, terblumen. 

(mt by, over.) 

His conduct cannot be varnished by his suc- 
cess, fein ©rfolg fann fein JBetragen nitbt be* 
fdjenigen; the frames of my engravings are 
varnished over, bie 5tal)men meiner Jcujjfers 
ftldje finb uberflrnijit ; this plot was varnished 
over with a pretence of publick good, biefe 
a)erf(bro6rung teat mit bem 03orteanbe, baf} fte 
baS ©emeinbefte bejwecfe, bemdntelt. 

His (Ferdinand, King of Spain) treacherous 
conduct towards his near relation, Ferdi- 
nand King of Naples, and the young prince 
of Calabria, his son, leaves a stain on his 
character which cannot bevarnished, even 
by the brilliancy of success. 

y (Hoscoe's Life of Leo X.) 

Vary , v. n. ficb uerdnbern , weebfefa ; abge$ en, 
abteeidjtn ; »erfd)ieben fein ; bunt fern. 

(SKU/row, »'«, with.) 
[To change, alter, vary, »ergt. mein ®»ns 
onijm. ^anb»6rterb. p. 
Customs vary from time to time, bie ©e* 
brautbe («itten) uerdnbern fieb^ton 3<tt ju 
3eit ; the laws of France vaiy from those of 
Germany, bie framoTitcben Oefefe finb ton ben en 
in 2)eutftbtanb »erf(biebett ; he vanes from his 
principles as well as the law, er welajt son 
feinen Orunbfrifcen mie ton bem ®efe6e ab; y» u 
t-ary from yourself, @ie bleiben fid) ntdjt gt«d>; 
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he varies in his opinions, er dnbert oft ftine 
SReinungen; men vary in opinions, bit QKens 
^ fdjen $aben verfefyiebene 2lnfid>trn ; oar opinions 
vary with ihe times, nnftre Urrbeift Anbern fid) 
mit ben,3eiten. 

Vault, v. n. uoltigtren, faringen, fid) fdjltins 
gen, jtafcriden madjen, fid) tummcln. 

(SDtit into, on, upon.) 

He vaulted into the saddle, er fdjiuang fid) 
in ben ©attel; these soldiers vault from and 
on {upon) the horse, biefe ©olbaren frringen 
von bent $ferbe unb fdwingen fid) auf baffelbe ; 
he vaulted on this poplar, er febte auf biefe 
$appeJ. 

Veer, v. a. et n. (naut. t.) ©ieren, afoieren, f)aU 
fen, umweubrn, brefcen ; lei laffcn ; fid) bteben; 
ein Stau to*, fdjiepen laffen. 

(SKit o»fly, out, to.) 

Veer {away) more cable, ftid) meb> Slnfertau 
au0 (to pay away) ; we veered out all sail, njtr 
fpannten aUe @egel auf; the wind veered about 
to north-west, ber SBBtnb ftrang urn nad) SRorb; 
wefi» 

Vengeance, s. 9tad)e, SHbjtbung, ©trafe. 
(9Wtt of, on, to, upon, with.) 
I shall take vengeance {on, upon) of him, 
id? werbe mid) an i&in rddten; tftVA a vengeance 
to yon ! b>fe bid) ber^tnfer ! wifA a vengeance, 
oerbammt, $um StoUmerbrn, jum SCeufel b>len; 
he did it with a vengeance, tv tb>t c0 mit grower 
•Seftigfeif. 

/ should have certainly endeavoured, though 
I had no arms, to have executed vengeance 
on his baseness. {Fielding's Tom Jones.) 
I would hardly take 
Vengeance upon the land which once 

was mine. 
{Byron's Prophecy of Dante.) 
Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation 
with a vengeance; for they don't choose 
any body should have a character but them- 
selves. {Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Vent, s. Suft; Oeffnung, Sod), 2(ii«»eg, 2hi« s 
flonfl ; Jig* Hu«brud) ; (frgtefjung, freier fiauf. 
(SWit to.) 

He gave a free vent to his passion, er liefj 
feinen 3om ganj aufl, raadne ibin $uft; they 
gave vent to a torrent of tears, fie (iefen tb>ent 
S^rduenflrotne freien iauf. 

After giving vent to the first expressions 
of their grief they retired each man to his 
tent, and shutting themselves up, bewailed 
in secret the cruel fate of their favourite. 

{Robertson's Charles V.) 
It might be some untoward saint, 
Who would not be at rest too long, 
But to his pious bile gave vent—. 

{Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Venture, *. SBagnifl ; 3ufafl ; Sabuna, ©titer 
auf ber Cee ; ffinfafe iin ©jjiele, 

(5ttit at, to.) 



He discharged his pistol at a venture, er 
feurrte feine $if)o(e auf gut ®lu<f (auf <8erat§e« 
too$(, in ben Stag bjnein, blinbliugft) ab; be threw 
his fortune at a venture, er fefrte fein $ermoacn 
auf« ©>iet ; put it to (the) venture, toagen ©ie 
e« auf gut ®lutf bin. 

And a certain man drew a bow at a oen- 
ture, and smote the king of Israel between 
the joints of the harness. {Kings I. 34.) 

Can you open Demosthenes at a venture, 
and understand him ? 

{Chesterfield's Letters.) 

Marriage is but a beast, some say, 
That carries double in foul way; 
And therefore 'tis not to be admir'd 
It should so suddenly be tir'd: 
A bargain at a venture made, 
Between two partners in a trade. 

{Butler's Hudibras.) 

Venture, v. n. et a. njagen; fid) ttagen, auf 
out ®Iu<f »erfd)irfen; t8 barauf toagen, an* 
fommen (affen, in bie ©dknje fdjlagen ; »er* 
trauen. 

t,2)iit at, for, in, into, on, out, to, upon.) 

[To hazard, risk, venture, »ergt. mein ©&ns 
ontjm. $anbn>6rterb. p. 157.] 
Prussia ventured at {on, upon) a war against 
the French, fjireufien toagte e«, einen rtrirg gts 
gen bie granjofen ju fityren: I was afraid of 
venturing for the prize, id) furdjtete tnegen be« 
$onge6 ($ffa$r )tt laufen ; be ventured his per- 
son in such a boat, er toagte e«, fid) einem fc(= 
djen £8octe anjuvertratten ; ne ventured into the 
walks, er toagte fid) auf bie cffentlidieii ©pajier* 
gdnge; they ventured loo far on the sea, fie 
tvagten fid) ju roeit auf bie ©ee ; tbey did not 
venture out of the harbour, fie toagtcn e6 nid)i, 
aud bem «§afcn ju laufen ; I ventured these goods 
to Mexico, id) oerfenbete biefe SDaaren auf gut 
@lutf nad) fWerifo, id) fpefultrte »erfud)#ireife 
bamit j I venture to write to yon, id) hjage tt, 
an @ie ju fdjreiben ; he ventured to assert it, 
er ftagte e* ju be^au)>ten ; why did yon venture 
upon such an enterprise? n>artim lief en ©ie fid) 
m eine fold)e Unteme^mung ein? 

There were some fine pears growing in the 
school -master's garden, which the boys re- 
garded as lawful booty, and in the highest 
degree tempting; but the boldest among them 
were afraid to venture f o r the prise. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

As I was in no danger from pick -pockets, 
I ventured into the crowd. 

{Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Even in the mildest climates, and in seas 
the least tempestuous, it was only during the 
summer months that the ancients ventured 
out of their harbours. 

{Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Should the circumstance find a place in 
your recollection, I venture to beg, that 
your Highness wilt treat such Greeks as may 
henceforth fall into your hands with human- 
ity. {Byron's Letters.) 
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Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart 
from Mustapha, Roxalana ventured upon 
another step. {Robertson's Charles /'.) 

Verge , v. n. fid) neigen , bre$en , ubergefctn, 
finfen ; fid) ndbtra, angttnjen. 

(3»it to.) 

I am verging to the last period or life, id) 
nfi&ttt mid) bttn lefcten 8eben0abfd)nitte ; in this 
season it verges to putreractiou, in biefer 3ab> 
reljeit <\cbt ef in gfiulntS fiber; this mountain 
verges to the east, biefer iBerg neigt fid) nad) 
Often. 

Versed, adj. beteanbert, etfabrtn, gefd)irft, 
gefibt. 

(SDIft in.) 

He is versed in the theory of poetry, cr ift in 
fctr SEbeorie ber Didjtfunft* beroanbert ; I am 
versed in business, id) tin gefdififtlfunbig ; he 
is very well versed in mathematics, but not at 
all in the world, cr ift feb> gefdjicft in 3Ratb> 
motif, aber tx $at bttrd)au« feint aBettfenntntfi . 

Vest, v. a. etn. befleiben, onfegen; einMeiben ; 
»erlei$en ( in 58eftfc ft &tn , etnfefcen , beftallen ; 
fibergeben. 

(SDlit i«, ivrtA.) 

Tbe supreme power was vested in him, tit 
Bodjfte ©wait murbt ibm eerlieben ; this power 
of life and death is vested in the lord of the 
manor, biefe 9J?ad)t fiber Seben unb -Ice btftfct 
bet ©runb^err (iKttfrrgutf befi^er , 3«n'htif) ; I 
have vested this sum in goods , and in the 
public funds, id) tube biefe Summt in SBaaren 
unb in ®taat«fdjulben angelegt (tetgl. btn 2(ttifel 
to invest) ; this estate vests in me, biefe« ®ut 
gebt auf mid) fiber ; the people vested him with 
much power, bad 9iolf oerlieb ibm vide 3Had)t; 
be was to be vested with the dignity of Bishop 
of Mexico, tr mar beftimmr, mit ber SBfirbe tinti 
*Bifd)pf* »cn QJtexifo befleibet ju tetrbtn. 

The government of the United States is 
vested in a Resident, a Senate, and a 
house of Representatives. 

{Hartley's Geography.) 

The disposal of the landed property within 
their district, was absolutely vested in 
their {the magistrates' 1 ) hands, and they dis- 
tributed it every year according to a new di- 
vision. {Gibbon's History.) 

Gold and silver were commodities of too 
high value to vest a monopoly of them in 
private hands. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Vex, v. a. et n. tiaacii, qudfen, brfitfen, b emu 
ru&igen, embfiren; argent: fid) grdmen, fid) 
qudlen; argerlid), terbtitjsitd) ftitt. 

(Wlit about, at, to.) 

[To tease, vex, taunt, tantalize, torment, 
»ergl. mem ©oncnijm. -Ganbteorterb. p. 394.] 

Why do you pea? yourself about ill tearum 
cingftigeu <B\t fid) be«tetgtn? I am vexed at his 
misfortune, ftin Hngtud beunrubjgt mid) ; bow 
could you be vexed at his extravagance? teit 
fenntt @ie feint Itngeretmt&ett firgern? I am 



vexed to the soul, id) bin bit inl Snnerfte bes 
fingftigt; it vexes me to see him agaio, ef firs 
gert mid), tbn toieber ju feben. ( 

Vibrate, v.n. fd)»ingen, fd)teenfen, ftbaufeln; 
jittern, beben. 

(mtfrom-to, on.) 

He vibrated from oue opinion to another, tx 
ging ton etner QJJtinung ju einer anbern fiber ; his 
voice still vibrates on my ear, feine 6timme 
jtrtert nod) tut* mein Dbr. 

Victor, s. Sieger, Ueberteinber. 

(2J?tt at, in.) 

Napoleon was victor at Jena, jJlaboleon tear 
©ieger in ber ©rt)(ad)t bei 3ena ; he was victor 
in the Olympic games, in ben olr/mt-ffdjen 
len trug er ben ©ieg baton. 

Victory, *. ©teg, Stiumtf. 

(uTJit in, over.) 
He obtained the victory in this battle, er 
trug in biefer 6 cbladu ben ©teg bacon ; he has 
gained a complete victory over the Arabs, cr 
§at etntn votlftdnbigtn ©ieg uber bie Mraber ba» 
ton getragtit. 

Pharsalia is famous for a battle fought near 
it between J. Caesar and Pompey, in which 
the former obtained the victory. 

{Browne's Class. Diet.) 

Vie, v. a. et n. bob>r bieten (im ©biele); fiber* 
bitten ; metteifern ; gleidj t^un teollen. 
(2Nit with, with- for- in.) 

He vies cunning with any priest, et teetteifett 
in Sift mit jebem ^riefttr (©eiftlid)tn) ; he can- 
not vie power with Prussia, er fann md)t in 
2Madu mit $reujien teetfeifem ; he is able to vie 
with the most learned men, er fann ti mit ben 
gelebrteften Sttdnnern aufnebmen ; he vied with 
mc, er fibtrbot inidj, fe$te mebt auf bit flatttn ; 
Til vie with him for learning, id) teiU tt in 
©tlt^rfamfeit mit ifjm aufne^men 5 they vie with 
each other in application, fie teerreifern mit ein* 
anber in S(ei$. 

He afterwards laughed at them as fools and 
coxcombs, for vying, as he called it, with 
a man of his fortune. 

{Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

— where the cynorrhodon w ith the rose 
For fragrance vies. 

(Armstrong's Art.) 

They (the Spartans) were taught to vie 
to ith each other in every agreeable and use- 
ful accomplishment. 

(Gillies' Hist, of Greece.) 

From this period, all the Roman writers, 
whether poets or historians, seem to vie 
with each other in celebrating the praises 
of Cicero, as the most illustrious of all their 
patriots , and the parent of the Roman wit 
and eloquence. 

{Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 
Nor did Saint Cuthbert's daughters fail, 
To vie with these in holy tale. 

(W. Scott's Marmion.) 
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/ was a goodly stripling then ; 
At seventy years I so may say, 

That there were few, or boys or men, 
IVho, in my dawning time of day, 
Of vassal or of knigkfs degree, 
Could vie in vanities with me. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

View, *. »u«ftd)t; 23n<f, 3tnHi<f; 3luge, <»e* 
fttfl; @tanb*unft, ®cn<fcftpunh, $toi>eft, 
flnfidjt; Uebetfidjt; iBrftc^ti auiia , Unterfu* 
djung, ©rattening; £infld}r, 9lbffd)t. 

(ORit at, from, in, of, over, upon, with, 
with -of -to.) 

»erg(. limit @tynontym. 



[View , prospect , 
$anbwcttetb. p. 423.] 



We cannot judge of it at first view, wir Km 
lien batubet nid)t brim often 3lnbli<fe unbeiten; 
I saw bis scheme «r one view, id) fab fetnen 
5p!an mit einem Slide, an f em 3Wal ; he under- 
took this journey from views of avarice , er 
unterna&m biefe 9Utf< aul gewinnfiicbtigen 31b* 
fid)ten; he took it /rom my view, et entfernte 
ts aul ineinem $lngeftd}tr ; what happiness could 
he have in view? «eld)e <$(ucffcligteit fonnte cr 
vet Slugen bafrtn? what had he tn view? wa< 
beabficbtigte et? the town was in our view, bit 
®tabt tag vox unfern Slugen; he stood full in 
my view, et ftanb aetabe sot mit ; I kept it in 
view, id) berucfilrfjtigte eS ; that was the end in 
view, baf war bet beabjidHigte 3»ecf 5 have you 
taken a vietv 0/* my meadow? babeit Sit meinc 
HBiefe in 9lugenfd?ein genemtnen? let's take a 
view o/this business, unterfuebrn wit biefe« ®es 
fdjflft ; we had no view of the land, wit fonnten 



*o« £anb niefct feben ; I'll give you a right view 
of it, irf> witl 3&nen eine ticbtiae llebetficbt bo= 
von geben ; from my window I nave n view of 
woods, aui meinem ftenfiet bc.bt id) eine Studjirijt 
(tuf SBatbungen ; you know his views of the 
matter, fie feimen feine 9lnftd)ten ton bet ©ad)e ; 
this house commands a view over the lake, bie« 
f«« £au« bat bie 3Iu«fid)t ubet ben ©ee ; I came 
upon the same view, id) font in bet ndmlicben 
Slbficfcr ; he must have written it upon some 
view or other, et mun ti au« trgcnb einet 3lbR<bt 
gefd)tteben baben ; with that »t«» he praised 
me, in biefet 2lbfld)t lobte et mid) : he nought 
this bouse with a view to his children, et bat 
biefe* £au«wegen feiner (in »bfld)t auf feine) Stim 
betgefauft; they undertook this war with a view 
to commerce, fie unternabmen biefen Jtrieg in 
2Ibflcbt auf ben $anbet ; he has not written this 
treatise with a view to (of) publication, et bat 
biefe Bbbanbtnng nicbt in ber SIbfldjt gefebrieben, 
tint fie ju »et6ffentlid)en. 

On hands and knees fierce Bertram drew 
The spreading birch and hazels through, 
Till he had Redmond full in v iew. 

(If. Scott's Rokeby.) 

Our political and social capacity would un- 
doubtedly come in view. 

(Shaftsbury^s Bejl.) 

His real views are to Maria, or her for- 
tune, while in his brother he finds a favoured 
rival. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 



It has been allowed, I believe, by all men 
of taste, many of whom have been late visit- 
ants at Constantinople, that if it were pos- 
sible to survey the whole globe with a 
view to fixing a seat of universal empire, 
all who are capable of making such a choice, 
would give their preference to the city of 
Constantino, as including the great recom- 
mendations of beauty, wealth , security and 
eminence. (IV. ScotCs Robert of Paris.) 

I would have given 
My life but to have calfd her mine 
In the full view of earth and heaven. 

(Byron's Mazeppa.) 

Violence, *. ©ewalt, £eftigfeil I, Ungeftum ; 
©ewalttbat, ©ewalttbdtigfeU , SWotb, Sets 
lefcung, ©djdnbung, vbtentaub. 

(3Mt on , to.) 

He did violence on himself, er tbnt fid) ein 
Seifctt? , it is villanous to do violence (on) to a 
woman, tt ift fdjanblid), einem Stanenjimtner 
©eWalt anjutbun ; they did violence on (to) the 
bishop, fie bradjten ben s8if(bcf um« Seben. fie 
legten -panb an ib,n ; he otfered violence to her, 
er bebanbelte fie gewaltt&dtig ; he never did t>i'o- 
lence to his own opinions, et tbar ftinen eigenen 
ajjtimmgen me ®ewalt an. 

Virtue, s. Xugenb; ©ollfommen^eit , fSovt 
ttefflicbfeit, aa>ertb; Jltaft; aBttffamfeit, $eiU 
fraft; lapfetfeit; &orjuglid)feit. 

(SWtt by, in, of.) 
He was banished by (in) virtue of this de- 
cree, er wurbe fraft (oetmoge) bicfetf 3)cfterl uer* 
bannt ; tn virtue wherof 1 have subscribed my 
name, ju Urfunb beffen babe id) untetfrbtiebenj 
make a virtue »/ necessity, in net c ouf bet SHot$ 
eine Xugrnb (prov.). 

Visit, s. JBefud). 

(3J2U to, upon.) 

I made, paid, gave a visii to ibis gentleman, 
td) t)abe b«i biefem^errn einenSefueb abgeftattct; 
Byron intended to pay a visit to Weimar, $h)s 
roit watflBiflenl, SBeimat }u befud)en, naeb SSeU 
mat ju fommen; I was there upon a visit, id) 
war bort }um iBefud)e. 

/ have a project in my head, as it is a bad 
night, of wrapping myse(f up warm in my 
roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor 
gentleman. (Sterne'* s Tr. Shandy.) 

I am returning to Greece, to see if I can be 
of any little use there: if ever I come back, 
I will pay a visit to IVeimar, to offer the 
sincere homage cfone of the many millions 
of your (Goethe's) admirers. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

The best commentary to the German genius 
is a visit to the German scenery. 

(BulweJ* Pilgrims.) 

\ os «p . s. JHuf, 3ulanf, SWobe (temjjordt), 
Slufnabme, @ewobn$eit. 

(SKit tn.) 

This writer is not in vogue iu his own coun- 
try, biefet SdjtiftfieUer ifl in fetnem Shitctlanbe 
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n itfi t befiebt ; he is new in vogue, et fifty \t $t 
tm SRufe; this pulpit-thumper (vulg.) is cow ta 

Sreat vogue, * icier Jtanjefpaufet fut feljt gto§(R 
ulmif , mulf* are again mi fog-lie, 2Mujfe finb 
wieberum 2M efee. 

Velee, *. @timme; @d>afl; @ptad)e. 
(91 it fit.) 

I am not in voice now, id) (in iefct nidjt be t 
Stimme ; la my voice I can't allow it, fo viel 
id) babei ju fagen babe, fann id) cs nid)t gut 

Veld, arf/. leer; tebig, ertebigt; Jig. nidrtig, 
lmgiiltig; unwirffam, nergebttd), ettef ; un* 



njefentlid). 



(SRtt of.) 



[Empty, vacant, void, devoid, vergf. 
'«i?nt'in:m. $anbn>6rttrb. p. 92.] 

He is void of friendship, love and learning, 
tx ift ob,ne ftreunbfdtaft, obne Siebe unb o6nt (SJes 
h'bri anift it ; yonr discourse is void of common 
sense, 3brer 2tbbanblung ftbft gefunber SWens 
fcfoenoerflanb ; it is voirf of air, tt ifl untmfo; 
•tfd) (mus. phr.) 

Perhaps I was void of all thought. 

(Sheas/one's Poems.) 

He that is void of wisdom , despise th his 
neighbor: but a man of understanding hold- 
eth his peace. {Proverbs XL 12.) 

Compassionates my pains, and pities met 
What is compassion, when 'tis void of 

love? 

(Addison's Cato.) 

Vote, v. n. el a. ftimmen, (tint SKmim geben; 
Dctirni, erwSblen, abftimmen, burd) (Btimmens 
mebrbcit befdjliejien , emfdjeiben, gcben ober 
broilligen. 

(SWit by, for, into, to.) 

We voted by ballots, wir SafTotirten; how 
could yon vote for such a pettifogger? ttjie 
fonnten @ie einem foltben Stmgenbrefdjer (2Bins 
fetatoefaten, Stabuliflen) 3brt etimnie geben? 
they voted this compiler into office, fit molten 
burd) ©ttntmenmehr&ett biefen 3abritber Oflugen* 
bicncr, SRantcUrager) in< <Mmt; this sua was 
voted to his sister, bicfe <2unime wurbe burd) 
©timmenmebrb*it fcinct ©dm>cftec beroilUgt. 

Nelson, as he said, had kept his word, but 
no thanks had been v o ted for the battle of 
Copenhagen. (Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

His [Nelson's) brother was made an Karl, 
with a grant of 6000 t. a year; t. 10,000 
were voted to each of his sisters; and 
It. 100,000 /or the purchase of an estate. 
A public funeral was decreed, and a public 
monument. Statues and monuments also were 
voted by most of our principal cities. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 



, v. a. et n. aunt 3<ug«» rufen ( law 
term) \ 3tugefein; deugnifi ablegen, geitgen; 
bfjeugen, bttbeuern , befrfiffigen , fceftatigen; 
fldj nerburgen, gut fU&en. 

(9Wit for.) 



I'll vouch tbis mule for a Rood mule, icb 
Surge bafur, bap biefei ein gut<6 £0iault$ier ifl • 
who dares to vouch for his veracity? tter tvagt 
el, fid) fur feine ftufridrtigfett )u tterburgett? 
his ledger is the voucher for his accounts, fein 
$auttbud} (mere, expr.) if) bee SBfteg ju jelne* 
Sitedjnungetu 

Veyace, *. DJeife }tt SfBaffer , ®eereift , »lii&< 
fabrt ; bat JReifen ; vulg. *auf, ©erfudj, Unttr* 
nebmen. 

(9Kit/or, of out-in, over, round, to.) 

[Journey, travel, voyage, »ergt. mem @tyn* 
onom. £anb)»orterb. p. 200.] 

He has made a voyage for (of) discovery, 
ct bat eine (frttberfunfiftrttfe g<mad>t; he has 
made two voyages to Algiers , er bat jtvci dteU 
fen nad) Htftitr gemadtt j the voyage out and tin 
lasted but four months, bie <&in « unb -&erreife 
bauerte nur tier 93* otiate ; the voyage over this 
Uke was very pleasant, bie 8teife ubei biefen 
@ee war feljr nngeneb,m ; Captain Cook has 
made three voyages round the world , Jtapitain 
<5oof bat bie SfBett breimal umfegelt ; I am not 
for continuing the voyage from Mayence to 
Bingen, id) bin nid)t geneigt, bie Blupfabrt »on 
©Jainj nad) ©ingen fottjufejjeit. 

He was more easily induced to approve of 
a voyage for discovery, proposed by some 
of his own subjects, soon after the return of 
Columbus. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

During the same year another voyage of 
discovery was undertaken. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

By the experience which Columbus acquired, 
during such a variety of voyages to almost 
every part of the globe with which, at that 
time, any intercourse was carried on by sea, 
he was now become one of the most skilful 
in Europe. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Gertrude, charmed by the beauties of the 
river, desired to continue the voyage to 



oyagi 

Mayence. (Bulwer's Pilgrims.) 

Is there no young squarer now , that will 
make a voyage with him t o the devil ? 

(Shakspeare's Much ado.) 



w. 

Waddle, v. n. watffheln, fd)tortem, watfefn. 
(Wit along, forth.) 
Geese waddled along the stable yard, (Sdnfe 
tt>atfd)e(ren lanq* be« Stailbofei ( Stirbtyofes. 
CD? ifibofet); whom should I see waddle forth 
but the canon , men anber* fcllte id) $tn>orn>ats 
febefn (bernorwatfeln) feben, al« ben Jtanonifu*'. 

Wade, v. n. ttnten ; forrfdjreiren ; Jig. bttrcfcs 

arbctrni , burd)bringen. 

(£0)it into, over, through.) 

Why shouM 1 wade into his secrets ? tvarum 
foflte id) in feine ©ebeinmiffe bringen? we mast 

18 
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wade over the river, n?ir miiffen ben SJlufi burcb> I 
tvaten; do not wade through , nxitcn @ie nid)t 
burd) ; I have waded through this lawsuit , id> 
&abe mid) burd) biefen %xc^ burcbgearbeitet ; 
I coald not prevail on myself lo wade through 
this review, irf> fonnte mid) nidjt ubernjinben, 
mid) burd) bitfc SReeenflon burdjjuarbeiten. 

Waft, v. a. fortbewegen ; fufcreti, tragen (feicbt 
unb fdjnelt fiber ba« SBaffer obtr burd) bie 
8uft) ; juffibren ; jutoeben ; Pott , fdjwimmenb 
erbalten. 

(SKit from-to, over.) 

This letter wafts sighs from here to my 
fatherland , bitftr JBrief bringt (trogt) ©eufjer 
von tier nad) me in em SSaterfanfce ; the winds 
seemed glad to waft him from this shore , tt 
frticit. al« 06 bie SBinbe fid) freuten, ibn oonbtefer 
Jtiifte fortjuberoegen; MontRolfier's balloon was 
wafted over the straits of Dover (the Channel), 
«D!ontgolfler'« Suftfcbiff (rourbe getragen) febiffte 
ikber bie 3)ictrenge ton <Salai6; the winds wafted 
him orer, bie SBMnbe fubrten i&n biniiber. 

The sails werefiWd, and fair the light 

winds blew, 

As glad to waft him from his native 

home. 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

lleav'n first taught letters for some wretch's 

aid) 

Some banished lover, or some captive maid; 
They live, they speak , they breathe what 

love inspires. 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its 

fires, 

The virgin's wish without her fears impart, 
Excuse the blush , and pour out all the 

heart, 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh fr o m Indus to the pole. 

(Pope's Eloisa to Abefard.) 

Wagon, v. a. et n. fufcren, verfiibren, fortfd)af= 
fen (burd) gubre), fabrcn, 

(SNit between, from-to.) 
This carrier wagons between Breslaw and 
Berlin , biefer ftubrmann fS&rt jtvifdjen iBreelau 
unb SBerlin ; your goods will be wagoned from 
Hannover to tioettingen, 36re SBaaren (filter) 
tuerben ton $anncter nad) ©cttingen uerfubrr, 
trantportirt tserbetu 

Wainscot , t«. a. tafeln, uoerttffefn, etnlegen, 
au«(egen, rerfleiben. 

(SDlit with.) 
This closet was formerly wainscoted with 
mother of pearl, biefe« Cabinet war frtiber mit 
^erlmutter au«gelegt. 

The chamber destined for the Sultan, when 
he visits his daughter, is wainscoted 
with mother of pearl, fastened with emeralds 
like nails. (Montague's Letters.) 

Wait, t\ n. marten, ermarten ; baffen, lauern, 
auflauern; begteifen; cmfmarten, bebietien ; 
feint Slufwartung madjen. 



(SWt't at, for, in, on, upon.) 

He shall wait on us at table , er foil un§ bei 
Sifdje bebtenen ; he waits at the altar , er toffegt 
bed ?lltat« ; he was waited for half an hour, 
man rcariete auf i^n tine $albe ©ttmbe ; I waited 
for near an hoar, ten martetcbetnabe cine ©tunbe; 
I waited dinner for you , id) martete mit bem 
3JIittag8effen auf ©ie ; I am waiting for the 
steam vessel (boat, steam carriage), id) mavte 
auf ta« ©ainuffmiff ($>amvf&oot, SBampfroagen) ; 
he lay in wait for him, er lauerte itym auf; I 
am in waiting, id) babe bie SBadje, ben JDienft, 
bie Sfuftoartung ; where is the officer in waiting / 
n>o ifl ber madjtbabenbe Dfftjier? I wait on 
(upon) you , id) ftebe )ti 3Bren DienfUn ; do you 
wail on (upon) her royal highness? bebienen 
©ie 3&re fontgliebe £obeit? he wailed on me 
to the door, er begtcitetc mid) bi« jur Sftur ; he 
waits on the king, ec bebient (begleitet) ben 
Jlonig ( folgt ibm , ift in befftn ©efolge) ; may I 
have the honor of waiting on you to-day ? barf 
id)3§nen b^ute meine Hufroartung madjen ? which 
of you is waiting on? wet ton <Sud> bebient, 
roarret auf, begleitet? 

Do ye not know that they which minister 
about holy things , live of the things of the 
temple? and they which wait at the altar, 
are partakers with the altar? 

(I. Corinthians IX. 13.) 

Or — stay , says he , I will go down stairs 
first, and then do you take up my money, 
and score the whole reckoning at the bar, 
and I will wait for you at the corner. 

(Fielding* s Tom Jones.) 

IV a i ting for th' appointed minute, 
Oft he paces to ami fro. 

( Th. Percy's Poems.) 

She waited for the awful boon. 
Like priestesses, with eyes of fire 
Watching the rise of the full moon. 

(Th. Moore's Love of the Angels.) 

They were at the bottom of the staircase, 
, before a page in waiting could give the 
alarm to his master, who was conversing 
with a few friends in a large hall. 

(Robertson's America.) 

In this manner the body of the King (Henry 
y.) was conveyed to Paris and Rouen , where 
it lay in state; and from Rouen by short 
journeys to Calais, where a fleet was in 
w ailing to transport it to England. 

(Lingard's Hist, of Engl.) 

I went thither yesterday, and had the honor 
of waiting on the queen, being presented 
to her by her first lady of honor. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Say that you come to w ait upon Lord 
Boyle, according to his Lordship's orders, 
of which I informed you. 

(Chesterfield's Letteis.) 

Wake, v. a. et n. reg. et ir. roecfen, auf* 
roecten, enverfen, in iS^rttiafcit fe^en ; wadjen, 
erwadjen, aufroacfjen ; fig. rege fein. 

(mt at, from, up.) 
Wake me at seven , rcecfe mid) urn 7 U$r ; I 
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awoke from a sweet slumber , id) crtoacbte toon 
einem fupen ©cblummcr . wake (up) my warriors, 
wcde mclne Jtriegcr. 

Walk, v. a. et a, gefcen, cm&er ge$C n, ftoajieren, 
ltd? Seir-cgiing mad>en , foajieren geben ; loans 
tan, fuftren, getyenmadjen, bcrumfubren. 

(SJitt about, after, against, along, hack, by, 
down, forward, in, off, on, out, round, up.) 

He walks about all day lone, cr ge$t ten 
ganien Stag umber , 1 have walked him about, 
id) pa6e ifen berumgefubrt ; he walked after me, 
tr ging binter mir $er ; shall 1 u>a/A along? foil 
id' metier geben ? we walked along the meadow, 
tv i i" tufttvanbeltcn long! ber SOiefe ; il was too j 
late to walk back, e< mar jit ftoat, tint jururfjit: 
ge b cn ; they walked by lost now, fie finb fo eben 
to0rubcrgegana,en ; 1 walked down the hill, id) 
gin t £ti >t uo/I b in at' ; let us wa/Ar forward, 
geben n it roetter (vomdrtt) , wa/A- in, sir. fr as 
jicren ©ie binein, mein <&err; a spirit walks in 
this house, c6 ftouft in biefeni $aufc ; be walks 
in sleep, cr nacbrmanbelt ; donH walk in this 
street, geben Sienicbt in biefer ©trape; he has 
walked off, cr bat fid? batten getnenft ; 1 like to 
walk on SL Germain terrace , id) gebe gern auf 
t cr Xcrraffe oon 8t. ©crmain ftoatieren ; wa/A- 
on / qcr) ju ! tool-mart* ! we walked on in silence, 
loir manberrcn fiiflfdjrocijjenb fort; he pnt on bis 
bjit and walked out, er fefete feinen £ut auf, unb 
ging au6 ; I have walked round this monastery, 
id) bin nm biefes Jtfoftcr berumgegangen ; I will : 
walk you round this church , id) mill Cue nm 
blefe Jtirdje bemmfubrr n ; he walked up to me, 
cr ging auf mid) ja ; walk up (stairs) , gcb«n 
©te b'nottf; I have walked up {against) the 
wall leant), id) bin bci bem SBirtbe in bic Jtreibc 
geratben ; he walked up and down, cr ging auf 
unb ab , bin unb bee. 

/ ii'rf Ike' postillion go on with the chaise 
to Moulines ; — and Lafleur to bespeak my 
supper; — and that I would walk after 
htm. {Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

She had since that, she told me, strayed as 
far as Rome, and walked round St. Peters , 
once. {Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had 
walked up close to hi* bedside. 

{Sterne's Til Shandy.) 

Desire her to walk up. Now, here's a 
character to your taste. 

{Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Wall, v. a. in it emer Sftauer umgeben, urn* 
maucm •, einfdjliefien, ocfcf)igcn. 

i'lti about, up.) 

My garden is walled about, mein Garten {ft 
nut tintr SRaucr umgeben ; this window was 
once walled up, biefet ftenfler mar einm al juges 
MMCtt 

Wander, v. n. wanbem ; fdjroarmen , be mm- 
fir e iff n , berumirren ; ft* ocrirrcn ; abroeidjen, 
fid) entfernen. 

(UNit about, for, from, in, on, over.) 

[To wander , stroll, ramble, rove, roam, 
range, vcrgl. man ©Dnontym. $anbmfirterb, 
p. 420]. ! 



1 wandered about th<* valleys, icb manberte in 
ben Sbalern umber , I like to wander for 
exercise, id) tvanbrre gern ber iBemegtmg mcgeu; 
he wandered from one village to another, er 
manberte von einem Derfe 311m anbern ; yon are 
wandering from the point, ®ie bletben nid)t bci 
ber ©acbe ; never wander from the command- 
ments of God, entfeme T irfi nie son ben ^3efet)(m 
©otrefl : that is wandering from rectitude, bic6 
beif t fid) toon StebltcbfcU entfe rncu ; I wandered 
on, id> manberte inciter ; we wandered in {over) 
the fields, mir tvanberten in ben Sclbern umber. 

He {Charles II.) wandered about Eng- 
land for ten weeks after that, hiding front 
1 place to place. {Burnet's History.) 

Her poor daughter , she said , crying, was 
wandering somewhere about the road. 

{Sterne's Sentim. Journey.) 

„0 pity, great Father of light," then I 

erjpd, 

„ Thy creature who fain would not wander 

from Thee! 
{J. Beattie's Poems.) 

Had it not been , that he now and then 
wandered from the point, he might be 
said to have thought of nothing else but poor 
Le Fevre. , {Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

Faithless brooks will wander on. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Want, 1. 9Range(, 99cburfuif } JBebarf; <2fr= 
mattgelttng. 

(9Mit above, for, from, in, of.) 
L found in ys el r a hove want, id) fanb, ba$ idi 
\\\ teben batte; I could not pay your bill for 
want of money, id) fonnte 3bren 2Bed>fel au6 
Sttangel an <&e(b ni<bt bejablen ; 1 am in want 
of {l have want of) such a book, id) braudic 
ctn folrbet iBurb . there is no want of Tools , et 
fcblt nidjt an barren ; 1 have a great want of 
him , id) toermiffc i&n febr ; 1 have no want of 
it, icb braurbe e« nirbt (I donH want it) , 1 found 
a want of his love , id) fanb, bafi cr mid) nidjt 
liebte ; it proceeds from a want of knowledge, 
bird f cm nit »on einem 9ft angel anJtennrniffen ber. 

Whereas a single man is apt to run to waste 
and self -neglect ; to fancy himself lonely 
and abandoned , and his heart to fall to ruin 
like some deserted mansion for want of 
an inhabitant. {IF. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

IF hat wonder that our villages are depo- 
pulated, and our farms in want of ofay- 
labourers? {Smollet's H. Clinker.) 

When I am in want of ready cash , and 
UL health will permit my genius to exert 
itself, I shall print your letters, as finished 
essays „by an unfortunate Indian lady." 

(Sterne's Letters.) 

Among too many other instances of the 
great corruption and degeneracy of the age 
wherein we live, the great and general want 
o f sincerity in conversation is none of the 
last. { Tillotson's Sermons.) 

Want , v. a. et fcblcn , mangeln ; 9Range( 
I Icibcn; »n crwa« fc-pfen, ermangeln laffen; 
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n6cbig (aim, frraudien; arm feiit; mifftn; 
gtrnroollnt, tvftnftben, oerlangen. 

(9Ktt/or, tn, on, <o, wiVA.) 
[To want, need, lack ; poverty , indigence, 
want, need, vergl. mein @t)nom?m. «§anbs 
wortetb. p. 296 u. 437.] 
He wants her /or a wife , er moc&te Re gern 
jur ftrnu bafrflt; you shall want for nothing, el 
fofl 3$ntn an niAtl ft$len ; he is not wanting 
in courtesy, cr lApt «0 nid»t an $dfltd)feiten 
fef>ten ; this country was never wanting in 
kiodhearled princes , biefein 8anbe fe&lte ti nie 
an (tebreifben gurften ; I shall not be wanting 
in exertion , ieo roerbe mid) beftene befireben ; I 
shall not be wanting on my part, an tnir foil tt 
nicbt fe&leit; who wanted you /o do it? wer 
»<r(angte bas" son 3&nen ? 1 «>ff«f to speak to 
him, id) modjte (id) mu§ ) mit il?m fptedjen ; | 
he was not wanting to himscir, cr fcat e8 an fid) 
ntcbt febjen laffen, <r bat fid) nidit vergeffen, bat 



fid) wobl bebacbt ; I /o have some private 
talk with you , id) munfthte mit 3bntn attein ju 
fprecben; I want to know who he is, id) mdcnte 



gem tvijfen , wer er ifi ; who wants you to pay 
it? n>er verlcmot von 3bnen, bafi fie be^ab, lent 
I wanted to buy this house, id) toollte biefe* 
•baui faufeii; I shall ofver be wanting to my 
duly, id) roerbe nit nuine $pid)t verge fien ; what 
do you want with him? roa$ hjollen Sic son 

Til answer for 9 1, I'll not be wanting in 
that. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

And what the conversation wanted in 
wit, was made up in laughter. 

[Goldsmith's ficar.) 

It is necessary to compensate by the force 
of coloring, what they want in substance. 

(Hume's Essays.) 

That quiet, which Cowley calls ,,the com- 
panion of obscurity," was not wanting to 
me. {Pope's Letters.) 

For instance , \f you want to write a 
letter to me, you should only consider what 
you would say if you were with me, and then 
write it in plain terms , just a* if you were 
conversing. (Chesterfield's Letters.) j 

Afar con / pass over an ominous circum- 
stance that happened the last lime we played 
together; I only wanted to Jling a quatre, 
and yet I threw dcuce-acefive times running. 

(Goldsmith's Picar.) 

I should be wanting to myself, if in- 
sensible to the praise of such a man. 

(Byron's Letters.) 

Wanton, adj. mutbroillig, lofe, leidbtferttg, 
fdttilfbaft; ao«gelaffen, ubermiilbjg ; frei ; lu* 
ftern; iwig; (ad)riit», luftig, frcbjid) ; f djaben* 
froft ; regeUo», jugello*. 

(mt by, in, upon.) 

He grew wanton by prosperity , er hMtrbe im 
@lti(fe uberniiifbjg ; he commiited this crime in 
wanton sport , er bcging biefrl £3erbredieii la* 
cbenben SKut|jee\ mi« 9Wiitb»illen , obne ilturfs 
firfit ; siie cast a wanton eye upon him, fie warf 
luflerne fttirfe anf ibn. 



War, s. Jtrieg, fifbe; Sfttnbfeliqfeit ; fig. 
aUaffen ; Ariegtmacbt, £etr ; Jtmaflbicnfi. 

(3WU against, at, of to, upon.) 

These people are continually at war, biefe 
5Bi31?cr fubrcn befidnbig JTrieg mtteinanber; the 
powers at war were desirous of peace, bie 
friegfithrcnoen 9Rdd)tc feljnten fid) nod) bem ftrtts 
ben ; I have seen a man of war , it!) babe eriit 
Jtrieg*frf)iff gefefccn; how could he rely upon 
the chance of war? rote fonntc er fid) auf ba< 
Jtrieglalurf verlaffen? be made (waged) war 
against (upon, to) the Germans, er befriegie bie 
&cutfd)cn ; the Arabs are now used to war, bie 
Wraber finb jefct an ben Jtricg gtroobnt (abge* 
bdrtet). 

in different parti of his (Comnentts) terri- 
tory, different enemies arose; who waged 
successful or dubious war against the 
Emperor. (fP. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

He loved the Muses and the sex; 
And sometimes these so froward are, 
They made him wish himself at war. 

(Byron's JUaseppa.) 

No more with himself or with nature at 

war , 

He thought as a sage, while he felt as a 

man. 

(J. Beattie's Poems.) 

Each of these various enemies had their 
own particular habits of war, and a way 
of manoeuvring in battle peculiar to them- 
selves. (fP. Scott's Robert of Paris.) 

The only change if I recollect right , is the 
substitution of lilies for bees (the Throne of 
Napoleon). This war upon the bees is, of 
course, universal ; „exitium mis ere apibus," 
like the angry nymphs in Firei!: — but may 
not new swarms arise out of the victims of 
Legitimacy yet? 

( Th. Moore's Notes to the Fudge Family.) 

War , v. n. frtegen / Jtrieg fufcren. 

(SWit against, for, upon.) 
The Bnglish ore now warring against the 
Chinese, bie (fnglonbcr fubren jeQt mit ben Gb> 
nefeu &titn ; they waired for liberty, fie fdmrfs 
ten um bie ftreipeit; they are warring upon 
India, fie fubren mit 3nbien Jtrieg. 

That Christian king is warring upon 
Scotland. (W. Seolts Haltdon Hill.) 

Ward, v. a. ttad)en, betvncfcen ; befdjufeen, aU 
balten, abroefcren; oiie>arircn. 

Oiit off.) 

He warded off the blow with a cane, er t>o* 
rirte ben <Sd)lag mit einem Storfe ails'; my 
Hi.pg^r warded off his rage, mein 5>i>Id> (91 a** 
pier) fciclt feine 2Uut( ab. 

Warm, adj. tvarm ; Jig. rifrig, Innig, feurig ; 
fu^n, beftig, Icb^oft. 

(OTIf tit.) 

He is warm in friendship, rr ifi Inniq in bcr 
^rennbfebjft ; he was ever warm in bstlle , er 
mar immet fu^n in ber ®d?lodjt. 
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Warm , v. a. et n. w&tmtn , erwdrmcn ; fid} 
»4rmt)i , fid) erroArmen ; warm merben. 

(SKit ai, with.) 
There was not a coal to warm at , «id)t cine 
Jto$Jc war ba , um fid) ju rodrmen ; it warmed 
my heart with love, el madite mein -fcerj von 
Siebe warm ( liebewarm ) 5 I warmed with rage, 
mir nwrbe warm t>or 2Butb. 

There shall not be a coal to warm at, 
nor fire to sit be/ore it. 

(Isaiah XLFll. 14.) 

W arm'd with poetic transport, I survey 
The immortal islands, and the well known 

sea. 

{Montague's Letters.) 

As 1 warmed with pain and rage , / 
flung about my arms at random , and he gave 
me a knock-down blow. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

Warn, v. a. tomrnen; erinnern, ermabnrn; 
vorbtr benadmd)tigen j vorlaben; auffagen. 

(Wiit against ', away, of, to.) 
I warned him against {of) this fellow, id) 
toarnte ibn t>or biefem 9Wenfd)en ; I warned my 
servant atvay, id) babe meinem SBcfeicnten aufge; 
faat ; I warned him o/his daly, id) trinncrte ibn 
an feinc OJfltcbt ; I warned him o/it, id) gab ibm 
einen SEBirtf baton; the soldiers are warn ed to 
appear eo parade , ben ©olbaten if) bie SParabe 
angefagt; tne tattoo warns them to their qoar- 
ters, bet 3afcfenftreid> forbert fie auf, fid) in ib>e 
3Bo$nu»gen §11 begeben. 

Ralhbone had probably been disappointed 
and disgusted in the navy; and, with no 
unfriendly intentions, warned Nelson 
against a profession which he himself had 
found hopeless. 

(Southey's Life of Nelson.) 

Their associates, warned of their mo- 
tions by a signal , were in arms at different 
stations ready to support them. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 



;, *. SBamung , (frinncrung- ; vot* 
lauftge 9tnjeige ; *efdjeib ; fluffunbigung. 

(SRit at, for.) 

You may have it at a minute's warning , 'Sic 
fennen <$ ju jeber SJiinute hi 28ereitfd>aft Jtnben, 
©ie fonnen el bafcen toeun ©it el nut eine Minute 
eor&er beflellen ; take this for warning, Uffen 
6ie fid)'* \\\x Sffiatnung (jur Sebre) bienen. 

But are habits to be introduced at three 
hours warning? are radical diseases so 
suddenly removed? (Dryden's Works.) 



v. a. jufammenjie$en. 
(Wit up.) 

We have waned up the ship , toir baben bal 
©dMff gejogm (bujfirt). 



, v, a. et «. ir. et reg. wafdjen ; naf 
en, burdjnaffen, foulen, beftmlen 5 ttifeben, 



(5DUt away, by, down, of, off, out, 
over, with.) 

Wash away (off) the color, mafeben ©ic bie 
Barbe ab (tvrg) s this couulry is washed by the 
sea , biefel 8anb rottb »on ber ©ee befrult; this 
medicine will wash down your phlegm , biefe 
SJlebijtn wirb 3&ren ®d)letm nkbtrfpulcu taw 
(dfen); I wash my bauds o/that affair, id) babe 
mit ber ©ncbe nitbtl ju fdmffen; the sugar is 
washed out, ber 3urfer (in ffdffern) if* jetfdjmof* 
gen ; this notion can't be washed out, biefec 
©egriff (biefe SReinung ) faun uiefct aulgerottet 
(meggewafdien) fterben ; wash it over with eggs, 
legeu @ie ben @o(bgrunb auf; 1 will now wash 
over this drawing, id) ftill nan biefe 3eid)nung 
tuafeben (lawiren); this steel is washed with 
silver, biefel if* ©Uberftabf. 

/ protest, so many years have not washed 
away the shame of this act, and I shall 
blush while I relate it. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

The most respectable nations have always 
been found where at least one part of the 
frontier has been washed by the sea. 

(Ferguson's History.) 

Thy tide wash'd down the blood of 

yesterday, 

And all was stainless. 

(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

0 write it not , my hand — the name ap- 
pears 

Already written — wash it out, my 

tears ! 

(Pope's Eloisa.) 

Was to , v. a. et n. vertvuften ; verfdjroenben, 
oergeuben , verminbern ; abnebmen , tergeben, 
fdtwinben , afcjebien. 

(SJlit away, in, on.) 
He wasted visibly away, tt fdjvnanb bin, 
nabm }ufe$enbl ab : the spirit of this liquor 
wasted away, ber Wetfl biefe* ©etrcnfl terflog ; 
he wastes his lime in gaming, et nerbringt feine 
3eit mit ©mien ; these words were wasted on 
him, biefe SBorte waren bei (an) tbmuetfdjwenbet. 
/ saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste its bloom away , Mary I 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

From the inconsiderate ambition of Us 
(England's) monarchs , the nation had long 
wasted it* genius and activity in per- 
nicious and ineffectual efforts to conquer 
France. (Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Hence the people of several tribes in America 
waste their life in a listless indolence. 

(Robertson's Hist, of America.) 

Farewell, I waste no more words on 
thee. (IV. Scott's Ivanhoe.) 

Watch, *. ba« 2Bad)en ; SBadje ; $afd)eiutbc ; 
Jig. SlMfmettfamfeit, SBadjfamfeit, 3ld)t. 
ORU on.) 

He is on the watch, tt (MR auf Ut 8auer. 
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Watch , v. n. mad)tn, btwadjen ; btobatbttn , 
Hdjt bafrtn, warttn, trmarttn, J,nifftn, lautrn. 
(TOtt/or, over, with.) 

He watches for my departure , f r roavtrt 
(laurrt) atif nuine Jlbrttft ; I have watched for 
you, id) l)abt auf ©it gtwartet, muarfungevoll 
nad) 3bntn gtftfitn ; he watches for au oppor- 
lunily to revenge himself on you, tr Unfit auf 
tint (Stltgtnljtit, inn fid) an 36ncn \\\ rticbt n ; the 
Lord watches over us, btr^trr wad)t ubtr uni ; 
watch over yourself, mad e ubtr 5)id) ftlbft . 1 
have watched several nights with him, id) Date 
nttbrtrt 9hidjte bti ibin gcwaAt. 

dear George," cried she, ,,l urn so 
glad you are come! I have been watching 
and watching for you, and running 
down the lane and looking out for you." 

(iV. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

With what ardour have I seen watched 
fo r, the rising of a kneeling beauty ? 

{Richardson' 's ff 'orks.) 

Doctor. I have two nights watch'd 
with you, but can perceive no truth in your 
report, trhen was it she last walk'd? 

(Shakspcarc's ilacbeth.) 

Watchful, adj. madjfam, aufmtrfi'am, x>on 
fidrtig, btbutfam. 

(9Hit against, of, over, upon.) 
[Wakeful, watchful, vigilant, »trgt. tncin 
■i;; no iii; in. ^anbreorttrb. p. 425.] 
Let us be watchful against every thing, lafit 
tin* uorfidjtig gtgtn 2Ult« ff in ; be watchful of 
his discourse , {tin ©ie aiifmtrffam atif ftint 



9itbt; be watchful over his failings, bale 
Stint Sfblec im 9lugt; carry a watchful eye 
upon him, $at>e tin martfamt* Hugt auf ibn. 



Water, v. a. et n. rodfftrn, bttvafftrn. 
(SDiit at, by, with.) 

His chaps water at it (vulg.), (tin QWunb 
Wfifftrt itjm batnad) ; this part of the country is 
watered by a large river, tin grofitr ©trom bt* 
UMtfcrt bicfen 5 K-i . c t i V .i;u , this country is 
well watered with rivers, bicfee Slttit (®raf: 
fd)aft, SBrowinj) ift vtid» an Slufftn. 

This fruitful and level country is watered 
by the fistula , on which stands the capital, 
ff'arsaw. (Hartley"'* Geography.) 

Waver, v.n. manftn, fdjmatiftn, ftrauditln, 
flclDcrn j fid) btfinntn; unfd)lu|Ttg ftin, an-' 
ftrbtn. 

(3>?it in.) 

[To fluctuate, waver; to hesjjale , waver, 
»ergt. mtin C 
p. 118. 164.] 

He wavered in his mind betwixt going or 
staying, tr war unfdjlufRg, ef> tt gri)tn obtt 
bltibtn folltc ; be not wavering in your faith, 
fti in iDeinctn ©laubtn nicbt roattftlmutbig. 

Way, s. SBtg, ©rrafjt; ©trttft; JRicbhtng, 
Sauf; SDiitrtl, 3utritt: 9ltt, SBtift, SDJetbobt, 
Splan, JBtrfabrtn; SUtUe, ©inn, *aunc. 



»ergt. mtin ©t)nom?mifdjfe' ^anM»6rttibudj 



(SJlit by, for, in, of, off, on, out, through, to, 
under, with.) 

[Way, manner, method, mode, course, 
means, «rgl. mtin ©Unomjm. $anbn>orttr&. 
p. 428.] 

I inteud to visit you by the way , id) btahs 
ftd)tigt, ©it im iHotbfigt&tn ju btfurbtn; let 
me tell you by the way , erlaubtn ©it rair, 
3b>tn btilduftg (im iBorbtigt&tn , en passant) 
gu fagtn ; she is , by the way, a great fortune, 
(it ift, btilauftg gtfagt, tint gntt ^krtit , he said 
so by way of apology , tr fagtt tt , um fid) JU 
tntfdjulbigtn ; be came by the way of France, 
tr fam ubtr Sranfrtid) ; lam for the old way, 
id) fc nlte tt BtU btc alttn flftobt . you did it in 
an awkward way, ©ie babtn tt auf tint ungt= 
fdjirftt Sffitifc gttnacbt ; I shall sec you in my 
way, id) mtrbt im Q3orbtigtf/tu ju 36>tn fonts 
nun; he stood in my way, tr ftanb mir im 
JIDege , what you wish for is in the way , wat 
©it munfdjtn, if) bti btr ^anb, id ftrtig . he is in 
a fair way of recovery, ftine ®tutfung gt^t gat 
ton ©tatttn ; be in the way when he enters, 
ftin <Sit sugtgtn, wttm tr fommt; let bim know 
it if he come in your way , lafftn ©it tt i$n 
njijftn , wtnn tr Spntn 3U ©tfidytt fommt ; you 
take it in the wrong way , Sic vtrftt&tn tt uiu 
ud)t; it will go a great way in making me 
happy, tt mirb mid) btfto glud(id)tr macbtn ; I 
won't have it, in no ways, td) tt)ill tt auf ftu 
ntrtti Via fc.ibcn ; the house is built in my own 
way , tat £au< ift nad) mttntm @inne gtbaut ; 
be Jives m the English way, tt Itbtauftngs 
lifd)t 2Bf ift ; we are often together in the fa- 
mily way, mir fmb oft anf fr<um>fd)aftlidjtm %u§t 
(im Samilttnjirfd) jufammtn ; my wife is in the 
family way , mttnc %tau ift fdmjangtr (coll. 
expr.); things are in a prosperous way, bit 
©ad)tn fttben gut ; you are not of my way of 
thinking, ©it Ijabtn mtint ftnftdtftn nicbt; nake 
the best of your way, n)un ©it3()rS3tftt0, tiftn 
©it ; that's the best way of learning, titt ift bit 
btftt VI rt ju (trntM ; he is a great way off, tr ift 
tvtit ba»cn (tntftrnt) ; I met bira on the high 
way , id) traf ibn auf btr fianbftr jfit an ; he is 
on his way to Berlin , tr ift auf btm SBtgt nad) 
SBtrlin ; I was out of the way, id) b jftc mid) gts 
trrt, mar jerftrtut , l?attt btn SBtg ©crfeblt, mar 
abmtftnb , this is out of my way , toavon «er- 
fttbt id) nidjtd , tt ftcbt nid)t in nitintr (StmaCt ; 
I went out of the way, id) oerirrte mid? ; gel it 
out of the way, fdjafftn ©it tt fort; he got 
out of the way, tt mad)tt ftd> baton; the 
milliner asked out of (he way, bit 2)i r c cbant = 
(trin (Man milliner, 9nobtt)dnbltr) fcrbtrtt ;.u 
vitl ; your answer is out of the way, obrc ->lnt - 
ti c rt qeLtcrt nid)t jur ©adn* ; I kept out of the 
waj/, id) otrbarg mid), t)itlt mid) ftrn ; it is much 
out of my way , babti fctrlitrt id) »itl , tat ift 
ganj aupev mttntm iUlaut ; staud out of the 
way , atbtn ©it avi btm SEBtgt, mad)tn ©it 
?Bla{} ; 1 made my way through the crowd, id) 
fam surrij baf Qltbrdngt cunt ; do not give way 
to resentment, la# 3)id) ntd)t von Mad)t I>tnc 
rtiptn ; his anger gave way to friendship , ftin 
3otn widj btr Srtunbfdjaft; give way to the 
time, fd)icft!Dld) in bie 3*«t; he gave way to 
such emotions, tr ubtrlitfi fid) fold)tn Wtgungen ; 
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our ship is underway , unfer ©d)i(f bat fsafyt ( 
(lauft) ; your kindness will "go a great way 
toith him, 3frre ®iite tvirb viel 6ei ifrm tvirten ; 
I have made my way with the prince , id) $abe 
vet bem $ritt)cn 3utrttt gtbabt. 

y/ *»»a// *«m — but twenty pounds. Motet, 
do you think you couldn't get it me by way 
of annuity? 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

His wife received, the patriarch re-baptized 

him, 

(He made the church apresent by the way). 

(Byron's Beppo.) 

She has employed the interval , in refusing 
about half a dozen of my particular friends 
{as she did me once, by the way) , and has 
taken me at last , for which I am very much 
obliged to her. (Byron's Letters.) 

But this by the way. 

(Sterne'** Tr. Shandy.) 

You are a man after my own heart! — you 
do business in my own way. 

(Southey's Nelson.) 

They came not to the tavern to drink , but 
in the way of business. 

(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

If any thing in the way of fever, fatigue, 
famine, or otherwise, should cut short the 
middle age of a brother warbler — / pray 
you to remember me in your smiles and 
wine. (Byron's Letters.) 

The moment the cathedral bell rang its 
matin peal, he uncovered his eyes, and found 
himself on the banks of the Xenil, from 
whence he made the best of his way home. 

(W. li vings Alhambra.) 

He had likewise brought some family con- 
cernments to the same period, in order, as he 
would say, to get them all out of the way 
at one time. (Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

It was prudently done to keep light-tongues 
companions out of the way. 

(W. Scott's Maid of Perth.) 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my 
way , brings death into my mind. 

(Ch. Lamb's Essays.) 

And, truly, I should susvect, that what I 
have here said of it might be censured as a 
little satire ou t of my way, did I not men- 
tion with this view, that it might awaken the 
care of parents. (Locke's Education.) 

The statesman , though little accustomed 
to give way to emotions of this natural and 
simple class, was still a man and a father. 

(IV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Wear, v. tr. a. el n. tragen ; fid) tragen ; am 
$abtn , on ftd) b>ben ; braudjen , vrrbraucben, 
nbtragen, abmi&tn, abreiben; ermuben; ttu 
gtben, abntfcmen ; ausbatten, ausbauern j bin* 
bringen. 

(SMit away, for, off, on, out, to, with.) 
The old gentleman wears away, bee olte$ert 
nimmt ab; he wore away his youlh in sorrow, 
et verbcadjte feme Sugenb in Summer} the 



morning wore gradually away , bee SRoxgen 
verging nod) unb nod) ; her beauty wore away 
in sufferings, tyre ©rfumbeit toelrte in Setben bfts 
bin ; every thing is worse for wearing, burd) 
ben @ebran<b toirb Htttt fd)(ed)ter ; the color is 
worn off, trie fcarbe i ft vcrgangen ; his whims 
will wear off with age , feine ©rillcn (%t)ett 
$eiten, 3Bunber(id)f<iten) roerben mit bemSUttr 
?ergt$en; lime wears on, bit 3eit ucrgebt ; his 
constitution is worn out, feine (Sefunbbeit if* 
jtrruttet; I have worn out this coat, id) babe 
biefeti JRod abgttragtn; tbey have worn their 
land out of heart, fie $«ben ibr %tto au«gtmers 
gelt ; you wear out my patience , ©it ermuben 
meine ®tbu(b; every thing wears out, 2tQe{ 
vergebt ; thus wore out the day , fo verging ber 
<Iag; he is worn out in the service or bis king, 
er ift im Dienfle feine* Jtonigs alt nnb fdjroad) 
aeroorben ; he is worn out with labor, er ift von 
Slcbeit aufgtjefcrt; the broom is worn to the 
stump, ber JBefen if) abgtfe&rt; he is worn 
with age , er ift abgelebt ; ne is worn to pieces 
with age, er ift ganj abgtfhtmvft; this tombstone 
is worn with age, bieftr ©rabftein ifl verfaflen. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away. 

(Byron's Chilton.) 

The evening gradually wore away. 

(W. Irving' s Bracebridge Hall.) 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk? 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Some time before his (Luther's) death he 
felt his strength declining, his constitution 
being worn out by a prodigious multi- 
plicity of business. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles V.) 

But age has rusted what the poet * writ, 
Worn out his language, and obscur'd 

his wit. 

• Chaucer. (Addison's Poems.) 

If uninterrupted intercourse with the world 
wears out the man of pleasure, it no less 
oppresses the man of business and ambition. 

(Blair's Sermons.) 

When wornw i t h'sickness, oft hast thou 
With health renew'd my face. 

(Addison's Poems.) 

But his gaunt frame was worn with 

toil; 

His cheek was sunk, alas the while! 

(W. Scott's Marmion.) 

Contrary to the usual aspect of Mahometan 
burial-grounds, the cypresses were in this few 
in number , and these thinly scattered over 
its extent: the tombstones were mostly fallen, 
and worn with age. 

(Byron's Fragm.) 

Weary, adj. mube; uberbrufflg; ermitbenb, 
laftig, mubfelig, befrfjmerlid). 

(9Rit of, with.) 
[Fatigue, weariness, lassitude ; wearisome, 
tiresome , tedions , veral. metn ©tynontym, 
$anb»6rterb. p. 108. 429.] 
I am weary of walking, id) bin mube torn 
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C)nuicrotgc$tn ; I am weary of waiting, id) bin 
M OtktMl tnt'ibe; 1 am weary of study, i<b 
bin voin ©tubiren mute. I am weary of him 
and his company, id? bin feiner unb feiner ®es 

f'cUfdiaft fatt ; he was weary o/his life, er mar 
euies" Sebenl fiberbrfifflg ; not to be weary with 
yon, I leave off relating, urn ©ie nicbt jit er* 
mfiben, hi>xt id) auf ju erjdbjcn. 

// wr.«W OTrtAe a man heartily sich and 
weary of the world, to see the little sin- 
cerity that is in use and practice among men. 

(Tillotson's Sermons.) 

Weary, v. a. ermfiben, infibe madjen, ab* 
matten ; belafligen, qtifllen. 

(9)lit of, out, with.) 
I am wearied of waiting for an answer, tn> 
(in i 1 9 SBatttni auf cine 3tnnt-ort mute : I am 
wearied out of patience, irb vertiere bie&cbutt ; 
I am wearied out, idj bin gan§ abgemattet ; I 
am wearied with labor, i* bin »on bet Hebe it 
abgemattet. 

He was wearied with the fatigue of] 
the day , and, as we walked out , fell into a 
fit of gloomy musing. 

(IP. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

Weather, v. a. ber Suft ausfefcen ; bem SBetter 
trojjeii; miberflebeu ; aulbauein, aut$a(ten, 
iiperneoen. 

(SWit on/.) 

We weathered out the storm , tvir fegeften 
nm& rc nt be? ©ttirmef fort ; I have weathered 
out my point, i<b babe mem ^inbernif fiber* 
panftt*. 

Weave, v. ir. et reg. a. meben, wirfen; fled}* 
ten } eenueben, einnuben. 

(SWit /or, in/©, oh.) 

He mow hair/or a periwig, er trefflrte £nnre 
(flocfit fie ju einer jpetrurfe); they wove their 
religion into the civil government, fie verftebtcn 
ibre Religion in it ber ©taat«»erfaffung ; he 
weaves all pieces on the same loom , er fdjert 
alle< fiber einen Jtamm {col.). 

Wed, v. a. et n. $eiraf$en ; *er$etiat$en ; »cr« 
binben; tereinlgen. 

(5Wit to, with.) 
[Marriage, wedding, nuptials; marriage, 
matrimony, wedlock, tergl. mein ©tjnonijm. 
fantoflrterft. p. 235-6.] 

He is wedded to a country-girl, et if! mit 
eiiiem *anbmab(t>en wbeiratbet ; he is wedded 
to his opimoo, er ift »on feiner SWeinunq eittge* 
noinmen ; we are apt to be wedded to our own 
customs, jutt b«ngtn gern an jmfern ©ebrdutfen : 
I won't wed with a blue-slocking, irb man feint 
geleorte erau btlratben. 

On the contrary, so wedded were they 
(the Irish people) to their own letters, that, 
even in writing Latin words, they would 
never admit any Roman character that was 
not to be found in their primitive alphabet, 
*ut employed two or more of (heir ancient 



Weep 

characters to represent the same organic 
sound. ( Th. Moore's Hut. of Ireland.) 

'Tis pity learned virgins ever wed 
With persons of no sort of education, 
Or gentlemen, who, though well-born and 

bred, . 

Grow tired of scientific conversation. 

(Byron's Bon Juan.) 

Wedge, v. a. feilen, wfeifen, feft eintreU 
ben, einbrangen, eingwdngen ; feaftcn; fig. 
aufbalten, bemmen; einfdjlie^en (in einen Jbe= 
jltf). 

(QJiit ib, on, up.) 

The rail is wedged in , ba« Ouerb>tj ift ein= 
gefeili; I was wedged in by the crowd, idj 
huirbe »on bem ©ebtdnge emgefrreft ; it is wedg- 
ed on , efl ift feji gefeitt ; it is wedged up in 
this timber, tS tfl in btefes $au*tgebdlf eingefeilr. 



, *. 9Cocbe. 

(fttil in-by,per.) 

This foolman is in by the week, biefer Safei 
if) tnocbtnmeife gemietbet ; he gels half a guinea 
per (a) week, er befommtV 2 @uinee n>6<fcentltd>. 

Weep , v. it: a. el n. meinen ; S^rdnen tier* 
gief en ; bemeitten ; ftagen, beflagen ; trcpfeln. 
(3J?it at, away, for, on, over.) 

Some weep at (over) death, einige ttcinen 
fiber ben Sob , the cares of day are wept away 
in dews, in lb. au termeinen fi<f> bel Sage* ©orgen; 
1 wept for bis unhappy fate, ut betoeinte fein 
unglutflidje* ©d)i<ffal ; weep for your sins, wet* 
nen @ie fiber 3^re ©finben ; he wept for joy, er 
roeinte »pr greube ; he wept on, er tteinte ju, 
fu$r fort ju tteinen. 

Some weep at death, abstracted from 

the dead, 

sind celebrate, like Charles, their own de- 
cease. 

(Young's Night Thoughts.) 
Why do we vainly weep at fate, 
And sigh for life's uncertain date? 

(Th. Moore's Anacrean.) 

'Tis evening now; the heats and cares of 

day 

In twilight dews are calmly wep t away. 

(Th. Moore's Epistles, Odes —.) 
H-'eep, weep for him, the man of God 
In yonder vale he sunk to rest. 

( Th. Moore's Sacred Songs.) 
Moscow! thou limit of his * long career. 
For which rude Charles had tvept his 

frozen tear 
To see in vain — he saw thee — how ? with 

spire 

And palace fuel to one common fire. 
* Napoleon's. (Byron's Age of Bronze. ) 

Weep on, weep on, your hour is past ; 
Your dreams of pride arc o'er : 
The fatal chain is round you east, 
And you are men no more ! 

( Th. Moore's frith Melodies.) 
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Many a heart, that now beats high, 

In slumber cold at night thall lie, 

Nor waken even at victory's sound : — 

But oh ! how blest that hero's sleep, 

0 'er whom a wondering world shall weep! 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 

Weigh, v. a. et n. mdgen, wiegen ; jumdaen ; 

Jig. abrodgen ; ermdgen , brtifen ; fd)mer fein ; 

midmg fein, fur midjtig baltcn ; brurfen, lafien, 

nieberjieben. 

i Tiit down, out, to, with.) 

He is weighed down with age and sorrow, 
er if* »or 2Utet unb Jtummtr niebergebeugt ; Ibis 
weighs down your objection, bie* uberroieot 
3b>en CSiimrnvf ; he weighs out, er terfauft nad) 
bem ®m>id>te; shall I weigh it to you? foil id} 
ef 3^nen Aumdgen? this reason shall never 
weigh with me, biefer ©runs foil me bet mir 
gelten ; a recommendation of yours weighs 
much with turn, 3$te€m»ft§(una, if} vcu grojtem 
®tmiri)te bei ibm ; I have weighed it wt'M my- 
self, id) $abe el ermogen (gejmtft). 

He began seriously to reflect upon his loss 
of rime, and to weigh with himself how 
many days interest of his money he had lost 
during his stay with his master. 

(Steele's Works.) 

Welcome, adj. et int. witlfommtn. 
(SMit to, with.) 
You are always welcome to my house, ©ie 
finb mit imnter angene&m in meinem $<wfe; you 
ire welcome to it, tt if) gern gtfdjebtn, id) gebe 
e6 J b u c n gem ; if you like it, you are welcome 
to it, menn tt 3 b nen anftcfu, tubmen Cte tt an ; 
you are welcome to the use of my collection of 



, tnetneffifunjfammluna ftebt 3bn«" J«r ©« 
nufeungfrei; make yourself welcome with the 

asters, laffen @te ftd) tic "Jluftan (djmeden, it' 
urn ®ie ftd) berfelben. 

Welcome to England a thousand times. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

I myself will also tarry, peradventure my 
gray hairs may turn away your wrath. ,, You 
are welcome to do so, sir, {t said Ravens- 
wood; „and Lady AsAlon is also welcome 
to remain, if she shall think proper; but let 
all others depart.^ 

(fr. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 

Welcome, fair maid, whoe'er thou art, 
To this warm shelter' d cell. 

(Barbauld's Poems.) 

Take a couple of bottles with my service, 
and tell him he is heartily welcome to 
them, and to a dosen more \f they will do 
him good. (Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

— The good Lord Marmion, by my life I 

Welcome to danger's hour I — 
Short greeting serves in time of strife. 

(W. Scott's Marmion.) 

Well, adj. wo&l; gut; jutraglid); »ort6*rt* 

baft ; in fltaabe flebenb. 

(Wit for, with.) 

ft was well for me that I met him , icfc roar 
glftcfttcfc ibn anjutreffen ; it is well for me to be 



as independent as possible, et iff gut, birf id) fo 
unabbdngig alt moglid) bin ; he is well with 
the king, er frebt bei bem J* anige tit (Bnaben ; it 
was well with me in this country, eft gtng mit 
gut in biefein fianbe. 

And say thou unto the people, sanctify 
yourselves against to-morrow, and ye shall 
eat flesh (for ye have wept in the ears of the 
Lord, saying, who shall give us flesh to eat? 
for it was well with us in Egypt); there- 
fore the Lord will give you Jlesh, and ye shall 
eat. (Numbers XI. 18.) 

She saw, however, with the quick eyes of 
affection, that all was not well with him. 

(W. Irving's Sketch Book.) 

Wet, adj. nap, feud)t. 

(SWit with.) 

The ground was quite wet with dew , ber 
SBoben roar ganj na§ »om Ibaue; her cheeks 
were wet with tears , ibte SBangen warm wn 
Jlbrdnen benefct; he does every thing with a 
wet finger (prov.), er tbttt aiiet mit Seicbtig- 
fcit (fpielenb). 

While, v. n. et a. weilen , vertveUen , jogern ; 
au«be$nen, auffdneben, autfefcrn ; b,inbringeu, 
vertdnbcln, sertrebetn. 

(2Rit away, off.) 
He whiled away bis time, er bramte feine 
3titunnufc bin, er tertdnbeite feine frit ; I whiled 
away some hours, id) toertrcbelte etnige ©tunben; 
1 must while it off, id) mufi et auffrt)iefcen, aula 
fefcen. 

There is a game, 
A frivolous and foolish play, 
« Wherewith we while away the day ; 
His — I have forgot the name — 
And we to this, it seems, were set, 
By some strange chance, which I forget. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Whip, v. a. etn. fceirfdjen, gei£e(n, ft&uptn, 
bauen, judjtigen; fortfagen: ergreifen, meg* 
nebmen, fdjiiell bewegeu j einftedett ; ubern.'iben, 
emfdvmen ; fbringen, laufen, Ijitufen. 

(SWit abo t, away, down, for, from, into, off, 
out, round, to, up.) 

The line is whipped about (round), bie 
8ugelfd)nur t|l umgemidelt j he whipped away, 
er buefte bauon ; hev/as whipped for it, ertvutbe 
bafur gefidubt ; he whipped it from me, er naljm 
et mir b(ofeltd) meg . be whipped his band into 
my pocket, er flecfte feine ^anb fd)nett in metne 
flafdje : I whipped into the garden , id) fprang 
fcbneU in ben iSJarten ; I shall whip off this busi- 
ness, id) merbe bicfea ®efd)iift ba(b abtbun; 
1 whipped out the swordyrom its sheath, id) vift 
tat @d>mert aul ber €<feeibe ; she whipped out, 
fit ir if tt tc ^inant , I whipt round the rorner, 
icrj fprang trm bie <5(fe ; they whipped all to the 
square, $e liefen one auf ben $lafc; he whipped 
his horse almost to death, et fcettfrtte fein #ferb 
fa^ ju lobe ; he whipped up his child, er n a$m 
fein Jlinb fdinett auf; he whipped up stairs, er 
ging fd)ne(l bie Ire^fe binauf ; they whipped up 
and down, fie $ubften Bin unb b>, auf nnb nieber. 
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// was no later than yesterday he paid three 
guineas to our beadle to spare an old broken 
soldier that was to be whipped through 
the town fo r dogstealing. 

(Goldsmith's f'icar.) 

Whisk , v. a. et n. fegen , frfmefl , fegenb bt- 
wegrn, abftduben, fe(ren, abfe(ren, au«fe(ren, 
abburften fid) fdjnetl (erumbre(en; XviU 
ler fcblngen. 

(SJiit about, away, off, towards.) 

He whisked about, erflatterte, fiog(erum, 
bre(te fid) (urtig urn ; it is a work whisked 
away, t? tfk tine roegge^iufcbte 5Hrbeit ; whisk off 
Hie dust of my overalls, burfte mtine Ueberjie(* 
(ofen awt ; he whisked the rod towards me, 
er beroegte fdjneU tic SRut(< gegen mid). 

Cardan believed, great states depend 

Upon the tip o' M> Beat 's fairs end; 

7 hat as she whisk'd it t'wards the 

sun, 

Strow'd mighty empires up and down : 
Which others say must needs be false, 
Because yon true bears have no tails. 

(Butler's Hudibras.) 

Whistle, v. a. *>feifen, flutrn. 

(SMit back, off, up.) 

I have whistled back my dog, id) (abe nieinen 
£unb jururfgevftffen ; I have whistled off the 
hawk , id) (abe ben jalfen burd) einen $Pfiff forts 
gefenbet ( nud) 3uriirfgerufen ) ; whistle up my 
dog, tfeife meinen £unb (erbei. 

Whiten, v. n. roeifj roerben. 

(9»it with.) 

Her hair whitens with age, i(r 4?aarroirb »or 
filter roeiji ; the shrubbery is whitening with 
blossoms, ba* giiftgebufd? roirb roetf *on 2Blui(en. 

Whole, adj. g«t|; gefunb, (eilj *. ba« 
©atije. 

(2Rit 4y, in, upon.) 
[Whole, entire, complete, total, ret .3!. mein 
©ononijm. £anbro£rterb. p. 431.] 

He sells by the whole, er fcerfauft im ®anjen ; 
this trade is carried on by wholesale, btefer 
£anbel roirb im ©anjen (en gros) gefu(rt ; I am 
haunted by the ghosts of my wholesale asser- 
tions, id) roerbe (eimgefudjt nut ben ©eiftern 
meiner 93e(aui>tungen tm ©anjen ; I sleep in a 
whole skin, id) fdjlafe e(ne &urd)t (rtibig); 
upon the whole (in the whole) he spoke very 
Jitile, im ©aiijen (uber(au»>t, enblid), julebt") 
fprad) er fe(r rornig. 

The satire was written when I was very 
young and very angry , and fully bent on 
displaying my wrath and my wit, and now I 
am haunted by the ghosts of my who I e sale 
assertions. (Byron's Letters.) 

Upon the whole, it was his opinion, 
from the specimens which they had heard, 
that poetry was by no means his proper avo- 
cation. ( Th. Moore's Lalla Hookh.) 

Wild, adj. roifb, ro(, jugcHos; toll, 
irtffen, unbanbig; ftltfam. 



(5Wit with.) 
The French soldiers were wild with rage, 
when they left Moscow, bie franjofifdjen ©i>1* 
baren ronren jtigeKcS (toil) vor 2But(, alfl fie 
JDioafau serlie&en. 

/ listen'd, but I could not hear — 
I caWd, for I was wild with fear. 

(Byron's Chi lion.) 

Will, s. 2Bille, OBiflfur, Swollen, ©elieben; 
SOJobl ; 3)iarf)t, Wegierung ; Sefe&f, ©erlangen, 
Pfeigung, 2Bunfd) ; JBermadjtnifi, Seftament. 
(5Diit at, by, in, of, to, with.) 

I have done it at your will, idj (abe tt nod) 
3$ rem SBtUen getljan ; he has all things at will, 
er (at ailed nad) 2Bunfd), ju ©ebot; tears he 
has at will, er fann to ein en, roenn tt .fcm beliebt ; 
I hold this estate at the wilt of the Earl, i<6 
(abe tiefe* ©til in ber 9lrt inite , bafi ber ©raf tt 
ju Jeter 3eit roieber an fid) jie(en fann; he has 
bequeathed me this sum by uu7/-parole (will 
by word of mouth), er (at titir tiefe ©utmne 
burd) ein mtinbliebel JBermAdm lift (interlaffen ; 
he has put roe in his will, er (at mid) in feinem 
Xeftamente betad)t . he has set me down a small 
sum a year for life in his last will , er bat mir 
in feinem $eftamente eiite Heine idbrltchc Summe 
auf »eitleben« »ermad)t ; he presumes to have a 
wilt of his own , er erfuljnt fid), fetnen eigenen 
iiiu.cn )U (aben ; I did it of my own good-un//, 
id) t(at tt freimilliq ; I am a good-nn'// of his 
bouse , id) bin ein Jtunce, cine Jtuntfdjaft , feined 
£aufe6 ; ne bears no Wi-will to you , er (at 
feinen ©roll auf (tetter) ©ie; it was a will- 
u>t'M-a-wisp, tt n>ar ein 3rrtid?t. 

At one time, he (Cromwell) addressed him- 
self to their vanity or avarice; at another, 
exposed to them with tears (for tears he had 
at will) the calamities of the nation. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

To shake with laughter ere the jest they 

hear, 

To pour at will the counterfeited tear. 

(S. Johnson's Poet. Works.) 

Win, f. ir. a. et n. gewinnen, fugtn, er* 
obern ; fig. uberreben ; eriangen , genjinnen, 
einne(men; (cant) in 58efi|> ne(men, b.(. ftcblcit. 

(3)Jtt by, of, on, over, to, upon.) 

The French flattered themselves to win 
this fortress by assault, bie gran jofen fdjmeU 
djelten fid), biefe fteftung mit ©turm »« ne(men ; 
I could not " in him by presents , id) fonnte i(n 
nid)t burd) ©efdjcnfe auf meine ®eite bringen , 
how much did you win of him ? rote ttiel (aben 
@ie i(m abgeroonnen? this is the menus of win- 
ning her heart, bie« ftnb bie 9)Httel, t(r^erj ein* 
Aune(men ; I endeavoured to win on (upon) ber 
heart, id) bemii(te mid), i(r ^erj einjune(men ; 
I have won him over, id) (abe mid) feiner vers 
nit fit ; be has won me to it, er (at mid) baju 
uberrebet; try lo win bim to his duly, verfutben 
©ie, ob ©ie i(n »ermogen fonnen , feine ©djuU 
bigfeit ju t(un. 

But 'tis strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truth. 

(Shaksp care's Macbeth.) 
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That young nobleman (Fieico), the richest 
and most illustrious subject in the republick, 
possessed , in an eminent degree , all the 
qualities which win upon the human heart, 
which command respect, or secure attachment. 

(Robertson' s Hist, of Charles F.) 

There must he something more than common 
in him , that in so short a time should win 
so much upon the affections of his host. 

(Siemens Tr. 



0 

Wind, s. SBinb; «t$em ; ©fabung; Wcbtig* 
frit. 

(SDlit against, down, for, from, in, of, 
upon , with.) 

The dog hunts against xbewind, ber $unb 
jagt qegtn ten 2Bint> ; he is going down the 
wind , er fommt in 2Utfatt , tr ge&t jurucf ; we 
are waiting for a wind, tvtr tuarten auf cinen 

8unftigen 2Birtt i Ihe wind blew from sea, t cr 
,J3inb fam pom SDirere ber; we had the wind in 
our teelh (we went, sailed against the wind), 
n>ir batten ben SBinb gegen unfl ; I have it in the 
win,!, id) b«&* e« auf ber ©pur, auf bem Btobrr, 
icb rcitftre c? ; the wind in a man's face makes 
him wise , SBiberwartigfeit marijt flug ; it is in 
the wind, tt ift im SBerfe ; he is in good wind, 
er bar fiarfc Sungen ; we got the wind of this 
ship, Mir baben biefem ©rfoifTe ten 91>inb abge* 
tuonncn - I had (look) the wind of him, id) hattc 
ben iBortbtil uber ibu getponnen ; you have 
broken the wind of my horse, ©ie baben mein 
5Prerb uberjagt (uberritten) ; we were upon a 
wind, vo've lagen bid)t beim SBinbe; we sailed 
with wind anu tide , n>ir batten gunftigen SBirtto 
nnb giinftige %lutb ; we sailed with Ihe wind, 
toir ricbteten unfern fiauf nad) bem SBinbe; he 
turns with ever}' wind, er ift ein SBettcr^a6n> 

fFe all Anew that there was something in 
the w ind; but of all, perhaps, I was the least 
alarmed. (Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

wind, v. ir. a. et n. Mafen ; tvtnben , umroim 
ben, aufwinben, aufjiehen; micfeln ; breben, 
wenben; fleuern, lenfen, riebten ; nuttern ; ftfb 
minben ; fcbiaugeln ; fid) lo«mad)en ; fig. er* 
beben; enbigeu, btfdjlteftn. 

OJit about, in, into, off, on, out, up.) 

The rope is wound about , bat $au if) um* 
feblungen ; tbey wound me in by craft , fie be* 
fincf ten , ubertdlpelten mid) ; he* wound me in 
bis arms , er fd)(o$ mid) in feine Strme ; it is 
wound into a coil, ti tft runb gelegt, aufge* 
fcfelagen, aufgefrboffen ; the thread is wound 
into a ball, ber 3toirn tft gefnfiult; he has 
wound himself into his favor, er bat ficb bei 
ibm cingefcbmeicbelt ; he has wound me into a 
great absurdity, er bat micb }u eincr gr often 
Sborbtit perlcttet; wind the thread off. batpete 
ba* (Bamob ; the thread is wound on the spool, 
bat @arn tft aufaefpult ; I could not a- ind myself 
out of this perplexity , id) fennte mid) au« bicfer 
SBerlegenbeit ntdjt berauftvinben ; the thread is 
not yet wound up, bal (Barn ift norb nicbt auf* 
etnicfclt; is the clock (the watch) wound up? 
bie ll$r (bie Stafdjenubr) anfgejegen? the 
' up, ber 9Inf er tpurbe geUtbtet ; 



my instrument is wound up, mein 3nftrument 



ift geftimmt j our busioess is wound up , tin f er 
@cfcf)aft ift gefcbloffen , abgemaebt ; let us wind 
up our account, ffbUefen totr unfre JReebnung 
ab , to wind up all in one word , um 9ltte« jus 
fammen ju fajfen ; he wound up his discourse 
with saying — , er enbigte feine SRebe, inbem er 
fagte — ; flie ship winds up , ba« ©d)iff bre$t 
v or feinem Stnfer auf, to rut. 

It is beautifully ordered by Providence, 
that woman, who is the mere dependant and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should 
be his stay and solace when smitten with 
sudden calamity f winding herself into 
the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head, and binding 
up the broken heart. 

(IF. trving's Sketch Book.) 

He had made it a rule for many years of 
his life, to wind up a large houseclocK, 
which we had standing on the back-stairs 
head, with his own hands. 

(Sterne's Tr. Shandy.) 

IFith this beautiful metaphor , 1 shall 
wind up the episode of my unfortunate 
brother Joe. (Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

W ing, s. glugel , ©rbn>mge ; fig. fcfug. 
(0)1 it to, upon.) 
They made wing to this side, ftc riebieten 
tbren $lug nartj biefer ©eite ; 1 was upon the 
wing , id) ftanb auf bent gluge (©prunge) , war 
bereit fcrtguge$en. 

Observe how his (men'*) spirits are upon 
the w ing, flying in pursuit of them. 

(Sterne's Sermons.) 

Wink, v. n. bie Kugen febttefien, blinjcn; 
blinfen, fd)h>ad) fdjimmern, bdmmern. 
(<DUt at.) 

He winked at me, er gab mtr einen SBiuf, 
tvinfte mir ju ; he winks at all the follies of his 
children, er tiberftebt i ucbt naeb, will nicbt feben, 
it rlu burd) bie Singer , brucft ein Huge ju bei ...) 
atte S&orbeiten ( ©djniacben) feiner Jlinber; 
1 hate this winking -at, icb b«ff« *iefe« 9'arb» 
feben ; the prank you have played me is winked 
at for ouce, berStreid), ben ©ie mir gefpielt 
baben, ift biefe« 27ial uberfefcen »orben. 

„ Per haps not, sir," cried my wife, win k- 
ing at us; „and yet I dare say you can tell 
us how many jokes go to an ounce." 

(Goldsmith's Ficar.) 

Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not night see my black and deep de- 
sires ; 

The eye wink at the hand ! 

(Shakspeare's Macbeth.) 

Winnow, v. a. et n. mannen, febtoinpen; 
fficbern ,fig. prufen, ftdjten ; ermagen ; fdjetben. 

(mtfrom, with.) 

fFinnow the truth from falsehood, fonbert 
bie Jffiabrbeit uon ber galfebbeii; he winnows 
with every wind, er lAfit fid) pen jebem SBinbe 
fubtren. 
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Winter, v. n. et a. ben IBinter terbringen, 
mintern; uftentimem, ben Bftiintet hinturdi 
(im ®totte) futtern. 

(SRit tn, on.) 
He wintered as usually in France, tr ftracbte 
ten 513mm- »ie gemobnlirf) in fcranfreid) ju; I 
winter my cattle on straw, left futtere mtin 
jRinbtieb btn SDtnter ftinburdj mit ®tro6; cattle 
winter* exceedingly well on this fodder , b»i« 
JRmfettitb (dfct fltf) mit biefer rrorfenen gutterung 
btn tBinter binburtb febr gut erbalten. 

Wipe , v. a. mifeben, abwifdjen, trotfnen | J?*, 
fchnellen. 

(SWit away, of, off, out, with.) 

Wipe these tears away, troefne biefe Jfcranen 
ah ; this stain cannot be wiped away , biefer 
SNafel fann nidjt meggemifebt werben ; u>i>e o/" 
the dust from my shoes , wtfdje ben @taub son 
meinen ©Auften ab ; he could never wipe off 
this fault, cr fenntt biefen Acl-lcr nic outroefeen ; 
he has wiped me of my money , tr bat mid) urn 
mrin ©elb gebrettt ; time cannot wipe out this 
infamoos action , bte 3ett fann biefc fdjanbltcbe 
-Oanblung nidjt terntebten (auelofcben) ; he has 
wiped his hands with this towel, ec 6at (id? bit 
£dnbe an biefem $anbrud)e abgetrotfnet. 

/ sat down close by her; and Maria let me 
wipe them (the tears) away as they fell, 
with my handkerchief. 

(Sterne's Sen tint. Journey.) 

Transporting thought I here let me w ip e 

away 

The tear of grief, and wake a bolder lay. 

(J. Beattie's Poems.) 

' Tit tweet to dare the tangled fence, 
To cull the timid floweret thence, 

And wipe, with tender hand away 
The tear that on its blushes lay I 

(Th. Moore K s Anacreon.) 

He wiped off his share of my liberal 
spargeli cation from his coat. 

(Marryat's Jac. Faithful.) 

A Christian is the highest style of man, 
And is there who the blessed cross wipes 



is dishot 



As afoul blot, from his dishonoured brow ? 

( Young's Night Thoughts.) 

And he turned to the woman, and said unto 
Simon , Seest thou this woman ? I entered 
into thine house, thou gavest me no water 
for my feet: but she hath washed my feet 
with tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. (Luke ML 44.) 

Wine, adj. meife; flu 4 , trrftanbig, aefdjicft, 
erfabren, funbig; ernfl, eroftyaft; ebienteji; 
*. 9lrt, SBeife. 

(SWtt for, in, to.) 

I am not the wiser for it , ids bin urn nitbrf 
ftuger, urn niebt« gebeffert; I will have it in 
any wise, id) mitt el fdjlcdjtcrbingf (often; yon 
shall have it in uo wise, fie follen el auf feme 
SDeife , feinelroegel (often ; a word to the wise 
is enough, ©eleven ift gut brebtgen. 



With, v. n. et a. rounfdjen, teriongen, fid? 
febnen; etftitten ; empfcblen, einfebdrfen. 
(SWit at, for, of on, to.) 

I wished for your company , id) febnte mid) 
nad) 3(rer ©efeflf&aft ; I never wished for 
any such thing, id? babe nie fo ettua* tcrlangt; 
he has what bis heart wishes for, er (at 2luel 
na* «§erjen«ttunfd) ; he informed me of your 
wished for arrival , er benadmrfjtigte mieb ton 
3ftrer erfebnten Slnfunft ; he wished me joy of 
(at) the happy deliverance of my wife, er 
munftbte mir (Slid, gratuiitre mir , jur gliidV 
ltdjen (fntftinbung meiner Srau , be wtshed 
curses on this enemy of mankind , er fttep iBer* 
munfdMingrn tv iter biefen fteinb ber SMenfdjen 
au# ; 1 wish to God you had seen it, tooUte ©ott, 
bap <8ie e« gefeben batten; I wish well to your 
undertaking, id) ttunfdje, ba§ 3br Unternebmen 
guten ffrfolg bafte. 

Olivia wished for many lovers; Sophia 
tn secure one. (Goldsmith's Ftcar.) 

Oh I how I wish 'd fo r spear or sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 

Those who wish for distinction forsake 
the vulgar, when the vulgar is right. 

(Johnson's Works.) 

Plutarch just now told me, that it is in 
human life as in a game at tables, where a 
man may wish for the highest cast; but, 
\f his chance be otherwise, he is even to play 
it as well as he can , and to make the best of 
it. (Pope's Letters.) 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not w ish fo r thine ! 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

In the first place then, I wish you joy of 
your niece ; for I was brought to bed of a 
daughter jive weeks ago. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

„Here, my boy," cries he, „here's wish- 
ing you joy of your being honourably 
acquitted of that affair laid to your charge." 1 
(Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Wit,*. 2Bi|, Jtobf, SBerftanb, SWuttermtb; 
<£in6i(bung; mifciaer ©ebanfe , mifeigcr JJofcf, 
Monn ton ©eifl, ©ebdngeifi; SBiftltng; ©tr* 
tttoff. 

(SWit about, at, by, out, to.) 
[Ingenuity, wit; wit, humour, wergl. mein 
€*)nonbm. ^anb»6rterb. p. 184. 432.] 

He had his wits about him , er tsar tvobf ftei 
SBerfianbe ; there I am now at my wits* end, bo 
fleftt mir ber fflerflonb pil(, ba bin icb in SBers 
legenbeir, ba bin id) mir nttbt f(ug genug; he 
lives by bis wits, er leftt ton fetner ®efcf«icf liefei 
feit (©etrugerei) ; he is out of his wits, er (at 
feinen SBerftanb terloren, if) niefcr gefd)eibt; I 
was frightened out of my wits, Ob tear tor 
Srtmcfcn auSer mir ; I came to my wits again, 
ieb fam wieber ju ©erflanbe , jut ©efinnung , ju 
mir. 

Many, without labour, would live b y their 
wits only, but they break for want of stock. 

(Franklin's Works.) 
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Withdraw 

People of tow , obscure education , 
stand the ray of greatness ; they are fright- 
ened out of their wits, when kings and 
great men speak to them. 

(Chesterfield's Letters.) 

W ithdraw , v. ir. a. el n. entjte^en: gurudV 
jieben , we gjieben , abgieben , roegrufen , abs 
rufeii ; fid) jnru<f§te$fn , weggeben ; jut 9iube 
qtfytn ; ba&on f<^lei<(ren. 

(9Wit from, into.) 
Napoleon was obliged lo withdraw h\s forces 
from Germany , Siatooleon war genotbigr, feinc 
Srutotoen au« 2>eurfdJlanb jurud w.t ben ; should 
I withdraw my bhuA from him? follte id} mcine 
4>anb ©on ibm abjieben ? I withdrew from his 
society, id) jog mid) con feincr ©efeltfcfjaft 

J uiu if , I shall withdraw my money from Lrade, 
dj merbe mcin ©elb mieber aue bem <§anbe( 

Iieben ; I have withdrawn my capital /rowi the 
Snglisb Bank, id) babe mcin &a)»ta( micber 
au6 ber engjifd)eu ®anf gejogen ; he withdrew 
into another room , cr btgab fid) in tin anberel 
3<mmer. 

In prosecution of this — Ae rfrop* a// ffain- 
ful pursuits — withdraws himself from 
the busy part of the world — pulls down — 
builds up again. {Sterne's Sermons.) 

I was now once more at liberty, and imme- 
diately withdrawing from the highway 
into the fields, I travelled on, scarce know- 
ing which way I went, and making it my 
chief care to avoid alt public roads, and all 
towns, nay, even the most homely houses. 

{Fielding's Tom Jones.) 

Wither, v.n.eta. wtlttn , teimelfen, ber* 
fcfcrum»fen ; oertroefnen ; ttcrgeben ; »eroelfen 
madwi; borren, autfaugen, afcjebren, a)i«s 
mergeln. 

(3Jlit away, in, up, with.) 

Her beauty withered away , ib>e ©d)6nbeit 
tocrwelhe, melfte babini flowers aud beauty 
wither in a day, Slumen unb @d)Dn6ett vers 
iueifeu in einem £age ; his arm was withered 
up, fein ttrm tear verbcrrt; his spirit withered 
with the clank of the chains , fern 8Hutt) ( fein 
Seben) ccrgina bei btm Qeflirr ber Jtetten. 
He, too, was struck, and day by day, 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

{Byron's Chilton.) 

All, all, that seemed one minute since, 
So full of love's own redolence, 
Now, parch' d and black, before me lay, 
Withering in agony away. 

(Th. Moore's Love of the Angels.) 

Hut the leaves are beginning to fade in an 

hour, 

And they wither and die in a day. 

(J. Watt's Poems.) 
Yes, said one ofSion — if closely resembling, 
In shame and in sorrow, thy withered- up 

heart — 

Jf drinking deep, deep, of the shame cup of 

trembling, 

Could make us thy children, our parent thou 

art. 

(Th. Moore's Irish Melodies.) 



, Wonder 

His spirit withered with their clank; 
I saw it silently decline — 

(Byron's Chillon.) 

Witness, s. Beugnif ; 3euge. 

(2JIU against, in, of, to, with.) 

He bore witness against me , cr legte cm 
&cugmfi gco.cn mid) av ; in witness ■whereof I 
have set my hand to this writing, )u Urfnnb 
beffen babe id) bicfc ®d)rift cigcnbjnbig nnters 
ffbrieben ; I have been au eye - witness of his 
folly, id) mar cin 2tugcnjcugc feincr Iborbcit; 
he called (took) God to witness, cr rief ©ott 
jum 3eugen an ; he strikes with a witness, it 
ft&Jdgt geroaltig, tudjtig (vulg.). 

In witness whereof, I have to this my 
last wilt, contained in three sheets of paper, 
set my hand to the first two sheets thereof, 
and to this third and last sheet my hand and 
seal this 29th day of July, in the year of our 
Lord (Byron* s IVill.) 

David amidst all the splendour of royalty, 
often bears witness both to the pleasure 
which he received, and to the benefit which 
he reaped, from devout meditation. 

(Blair's Sermons.) 



Witty, adj. ftifeia, ftnnccid) , geiffreid), 
ftanbig; bei&enb, fatfafiifd), fatirifd). 

(il'iit upon.) 
He was unmercifully unity upon her, cr fxit 

fie auf tine ubcrrrlcbcnt SHJeife burd)a,e&e<belt. 

Wee, s. 2B«b, Seiben, Summer, Clenb, Uw* 
glutf ; int. tvebe ! 

(SDiit in, 10.) 
He is in great woe, cr Iff in groped ilngtucf 
gcrarben ; woe to you ! »e$e <5nd) ! woe to me ! 
ad), id) Unaludlicbcr! 

The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his, but, woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine! 

(Goldsmith's near.) 

Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason's hand the reins. 

(W.Scotfs Hokeby.) 

Woe to the lip to which this cup is held ! 

(Th. Moore's Misc. Poems.) 

Wolf, *. SBoIf. 

(3Wit by, in, out.) 
He held a wolf by the ears (prov.), cr mar 
in ber Alcmme, ftcdte }»ifd)cn Sbur unb 21 nqe t , 
be has a wolf in the stomach, er Ijat cmen 
SBolf«bunaer (fig.) j be bad not as much as to 
keep tbt wolf out of doors (fig.\ cr fonnte fid) 
nicbt Ut $unger« crtve^rcn. 

Wender, *. SBunbrr; ®crto«nbenmg , SBuns 
bent, ©taunen ; JBcmunbcrung. 

(Wlit at, of.) 
[Wonder, miracle, jnarvel, pTodigy f| 
ster, ttergt. 
p. 435.] 
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He made a wonder of (at) it, er roadjte fin 
JlBunber taxant ; he makes a wonder of every 
thing, cr bcttmnbert Miles' ; but, in the name of 
wonder, tell me how he got my letter? aber, 
be« -&immd« aCiUen, fagen €ie mir, »ie be* 



fam cr meinen SBrief ? 

Wondpr, v. n. fid) Berhntnbcrn, nmnbcm; be* 
teunbern. (P'ulg. gem miffen mcqen, neugierig 
fcin : But what sort of a play, / wonder, can 
you possibly get up in this place? Edge- 
wort A's Plays.) 

(9»it at.) 

[To wonder, admire, surprize, astonish, 
amaze , tergl. man § miomjm . $anbteoi rterb . 
p. 433.] ' 

He wonderx at every thing, cr teultbcrt fid) 
fiber '.'ilia? ; there is very little to wonder at 
here, ti ift l)icr nidit vicC antuftaunen , ju 6c* 
teunbern , it is not to be wondered at that be 
has squandered away his fortune, ti ift nidjt 
ju verteunbern, baf cr fcin SCermegen vergeubct 
fj.it , nobody wondered at bis intrepidity, 9he* 
manb certeunberte fid) uber fcinc Uncrfdjrodcns 
bat. 

Shew him up; he generally calls about this 
hour — / dont wonder at people's giving 
Aim to me for a lover. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Well may you wonder at my flight 
From those fair gardens. 

(Th. Moore's Alciphron.) 

Wont. adj. gftoalnt ; wanted , part. adj. 
gewobnt, gete6$nlid). 

(Wlit to.) 

I am wont to do so, td» bin ge»o$iu c< ju 
ibint; he was wont to recite nambypamby dit- 
ties, cr pflcgtc gejierte Sicbcr ooruitragen; he 
was wont to say so, cr Uflegte biefctf ju fagen ; 
the court was wont to be held on the first of 
May, ba« ®erut t Itfcgtc am erften SMai gch>tten 
ju teerben; I was wonted to that place, batf 
tear tnctn geteognlicber $la$. 

/ cannot but commend the kindness and 
prudence of a mother I knew, who was wont 
always t o indulge her daughters, when any 
of them desired dogs, squirrels, birds, or any 
such thing, as young girls use to be delighted 
with: but then when they had them, they 
must be sure to keep them well, and look 
diligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing, or were not ill used. 

(Locke's Education.) 

The substantial tradesman, who was wont 
to pass his evenings at the ale-house for 
fourpence-halfpenny, now spends three shil- 
lings at the tavern. (Smollcfs II. Clinker.) 

Thou to me thy thoughts 
fVast wont, I mine to thee was wont to 

impart. 
(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

word . s. Sort; 9tntteott, OiadjriAt, Sot* 
fdjaftj (Srttdnmg, iBcrforcdjcn, 3ufafl«. 
(SNit at, by, for, in, of, on, to, upon, with.) 



{Word, term, expression, wergt. racin 

em?m. -Sanbteortcrb. p. 435.] 
At a word (in a word), he was taken in, 
nut eincm SBortr, cr wiirbe uberliflrt ; I take yon 
at your word, irf> nebme ®ie beim SBorte; I 
cauuot express it by words, id) fann e« nid)t in 
aBortcn au«bruden; he gave me this promise 
by word (by word of mouth), cr gab mir btcfcS 
9ferftjred>en munblid); we drank by word of 
moulh (ludicrously), mir tranfen au< berSlaffbt; 
take my word for it, id) gebe 3&Jten mcin 4Bort; 
shall I express it in one word? foil id) c6 mit 
cincm SBorte aufbrurfen? you have failed in 
your word, @ic baben 3|r JBort nicbt geljaltcn ; 
these are mere words of course, bice* fmb blopc 
£$fUd)feit#Worte ; make not so many words of 
it, madjen ©ie ntd)t fo vide SBorte barubet; 
make no words on it, fagen @ie nichis" baton ; 
be always just to your word, iMttc immcr SBort; 
a word to the wise, bent ®de$rten ifl gut prcbi* 

?cn ; upon my word: ouf mcin SBort ! attf <£$re '. 
have left word with my landlord to pay the 
bond, id) bale metnem 2l>irtbe 3?efcbl jurudge* 
fnffcrt (bet i$m i&erlafjen, binterlaffeti \, bie iBers 
fd)rcibung ju bejabjen; I have put in a good 
word with him iu your behalf, id) babe bci ibm 
etn gute« SBort fur I5ie eingdegt. 

In one of these places I hope to tell you, 
by word of mouth, that I am your humble 
servant. (Montague's Letters.) 

Take my word for it, that fellow has not 
virtue enough to be faithful to his own vil- 
lanies. (Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

You see I am just to my word in writing 
to you from Paris, where I was much sur- 
prised to meet my sister, I need not add, very 
much pleased. (Montague's Letters.) 

Up o n my word , I can yet Jind none 
(lace) that ts not dearer than you may buy 
it in London. (Montague's Letters.) 



W«rd, v. a. bie SBorte ftetten, in JBcrten 
brurfen, abfaffen, einflciben; reben. 

(SWit down, out, with.) 

I have worded it down, id) fcabe e« nieber: 
gtfdjricben, abgcfaSt; he has worded me out 
of it, cr bat eft mir abgefiritten , it is worded 
with much defereuce to the prince, e« ijl mit 
bidet (Sbrerbictung gegen ben fturflen abgefajjr. 

W ork. s. «rbeit, 93cfd)dftiaung ; SDerf ; Ifiat; 
SUirfung , Scbanblung ; @tidTerei, Slitferei. 
((Wit at, for, on, to, upon.) 

J Performance work; work, labour, toil, 
rudgery, sergl. mcin 6^nont»m. ^anb; 
tefirtcrb. p. 308 unb 436.] 

He is at work, cr ift bei bet Arbeit befcbdftigt; 
I have set him at work, id; ^abe ibm ju arbeitcn 
verfcbafTt; some looms were at work, eintgc 
SEDebftiible tearcn im (0auge; he has cut out 
ttfor* for me, cr $at mir Bid »u fd)affen_gema*t; 
I must set him on (to) work, id) mu§ ibn be* 
febdftiaen; be has written a fine work (upon) 
on midwifery, er 8,at ein fdjones aiJcrf ubcr (Mr* 
but««bulfe gefd)ricben; he has made a fine work 
on't, er bat ettea* @d»6nes gema<bt ; he has made 
a good day's work on't, er bat beutc »id ge- 
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arbeiter, tterbient ; we will make one work on't. 
tttr moUen e« auf einmat »errid)tfn ; some bad 
work is on foot, tt ift ttwafl J8ofe« im SBerfe ; 
let's go to wor*, an 6 3Berf! set yourself to 
work, begeben Sic ftd) an bte \H tin-it ; I have 
work upon my bands, id) bate »kl jii tbim . 

y^// tfc worW i* perpetually at work 
about not/ting else, but only that our poor 
mortal lives should pass the easier and hap- 
pier for that little time we possess them, or 
else end the better when we lose them. 

(}V. Temple's Letters.) 

They are always at work or asleep. 

(Addison's fVorks.) 

The professor then desired me to observe, 
for he was going lo set his engine at work. 

(Swift's Gulliver.) 

Every body's invention is set on work to 
find out something, Imcious and delicate 
enough to prevail over that want of appetite. 

(Locke's Education.) 

Work, v. reg. et ir. n. et a. arbeiten; roirfen ; 
gabren; aufregen, erbj&en; bearbeiten; ttr* 
arbeiten; tourcfoarbeiten ; auSridjten, benrirfen; 
UBirhmg ben>orbriiigen, in einen 3uftanb oer* 
ft&en ; arbeiten taffen, braudjen ; ftitfen, wirfen. 

(SRit in, into, off, on, out, to, up, upon, 
with.) 

He works in wool, er ift fin SBoflarbeiter ; he 
worked some years in the loom , er arbeitcte 
einige 3ab>e am SBebftuble (mar einige 3a$re 
2Beoti) ; our vessel worked in the tempest, 
unfcr ©d)iff arbeitcte id)lingerte, fdjroanftc »on 
etner ©eite jur anbern) in bem ©turme ; he 
wrought himself into my favor, cr fe&te fid) 
bei mir in Ounft; I wrought myself off, id) 
jog mid) ml tier ©d)liitge ; 1 have wrought off 
the ink on the table, id) babe bie ftarbe auf ges 
ftrid)tn, aufaetragen (typ. t.)\ we have work- 
ed off, mir qabtn abgebrurft (typ. t.); the col- 
ton is wrought off, bte 3Bauimuo(le ift oerars 
beitet , it has worked on him , tt bat auf i&n 

tictcirft; he has worked out his reut, er bat 
tine 9Rictbe erarbeitet; have you worked out 

riur task? baben ©ic 3bre tflrbett oollenbet? 
have now worked out my design, id) 6abc 
nun mein SDorbaben nt ©tattce gefcradjt; he has 
wrought him out of his place, cr bat ibn au0 
feiner ©telle terbrdngtj, we worked to wind- 
ward, wtr fneiften ben aBinb ab, ftadjen bet bent 
SBtnbeauf (naut. t.)\ my curiosity was wrought 
up to the highest pilch , meine 9ceitgierbe 
murbe auf ba« $6d)fte gcfoannt ; the people were 
wrought up to rage, bai SBotf murbe jur SButb 
aufgercgt ; I could not work myself up to this 
resolution, id) fonnte mid) nidn jit biefem ©nts 
fe&luffe erbebcn; 1 have worked up all, id) babe 
>fl((e« vcrbraudjt, aufgearbeitet ; it worked upon 
my eyes, c* njttfte auf mein ©eftdjl ; her gown 
was wrought with gold, i$r JHeib war mit ®olb 
geftitft. 

Several of the Indians, when the legal term 
of their service expires, continue to work 
in the mines of choice. 

(Robertson's America.) 



If, as is frequently the case, he has not 
been able to obtain land more than enough 
to supply his family with potatoes, he toorks 
out his rent by hiring himself to his land- 
lord. (Edinburgh Review. Jan. 1844.) 

ffherefore, my beloved, as ye have always 
obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now 
much more in my absence; work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling. 

(Philippians II. 12.) 

Such a tragical scene, productive of so deep 
distress, seldom occurs but in the history of 
the great monarchies of the East, where the 
force of the climate works up and sublimes 
all the passions of the human mind into the 
greatest fury, and the absolute power of 
sovereigns enables them to act with uncon- 
trolled violence. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

Something that works upon me like a 

spell, 

Or like the feeling made my childish ear 
Doat upon tales of superstitious dread, 
Attracting while they chitPd my heart with 

fear. 

(fV. Scott's Halidon Hill.) 

W«rld, s. SBelt; <5rbe; Sebenlberuf; 8c* 
ben«art ; Sebenelattf ; Scute, SRenfdjen ; 3Jienge. 

(SDiit for, in, into, of, round, to.) 
I would not do it for any thing in the world, 
for all the world, id) wollte tt urn fetnen 93re i« 
tbun ; he Is beforehand , behindhand, in the 
world, er ift in quten, in fdjledjttn Umftdnben; 
he has the world in a string, er fyat UlUs nad) 
2Bunfd); we come naked into the world, mir 
fommen nacft auf bie SBelt ; I have seen a world 
of people , id) Qabe einc SJlenge Scute aefeben ; 
she said it with a world of sweetness, fte faqte 
ti mit uieler Srcunblidjfeit; you know his voyage 
round the world, ®ie fennen feine Strife nm bie 
SlBelt ; he was left to the wide world, man »m 
lie§ ibn fldnjtid) ; he recommends his commodi- 
ties lo the world, er rrflgt feine SBaaren jeber= 
mann an. 

7'flere / heard the famous Tenducci (em Stm 
ftrat, eunuch), a thing from Italy. — It looks 
for all the world (ganj fl«nau, ebenfo, ex- 
actly) like a man, though they say it is not. 

(Smollet's Clinker.) 

Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all 

our woe, 

fVith loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing heav'nly muse — 

(Milton's Paradise Lost.) 

The queen entertained me with a world 
o f sweetness and affability , and seemed 
mistress of a great share of good sense. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

Worm . v.n.eta. murmen , f?e:m(idj nagrn, 
untergraben ; »ertreiben, au«ftcd)en. 
(mi into, out.) 
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He could not worm himself into the favor of 
the minister, er fonnte fid? ni*t in bie ©unft btl 
SRinifieri einfc^lcid>cii ; be was wormed out of 
bis place by ibis crafty good for nothing fellow, 
ct rourbe burcfc bicfen lifiigen 3:augentd}t« aul f«i* 
nem SMtnfie vertrieben ; he was wormed out of 
all power, which proves the wisdom of our 
Kiug, cr wurbr von attem Cfinfluffe verbvdngt, 
roa« bic 2Bei«bctt unferd Jtcniga befitnbet. 

Worry, v. a. jerreifien, jerjaufen ; qudlen, \>la- 
gen, ntcfen (errourgen, Shakspeare). 

(Qftit out, with.) 
Worry them out (ill they retract, tag ibnen 
hint 9tube, bi« fie roiberntren ; I am now more 
than ever worried with bis importunity , id) 
roerbe jrfct nu-fct- al« je son feinct ,3u»»inglid}feit 
geptagt. 

Then embraces his son-in-law ; then again 
worries he his daughter; with clipping 
(t. e. embracing) her; now he thanks the old 
shepherd, which stands by. 

(Shakspeare's Winter's Tale.) 

Worst, s. ba«@d?ttdit(flf, fSd)ltmmfte,2lergfie. 
(2Hit at, by, for, of, to.) 
I shall lose very little at (the) worst, id} 
roerbe roenigften*, bad 9lcrgfte angenommen, r c b r 
roenig verliertn ; I am at the worst, id} bin in 
bem traurigfien 3ufianbe; the worst is at first, 
9Infang« gebt tt am fd)ltd)tefien; 1 came by the 
worst, id) fam am fdilimmfien roeg; the best 
things are worst come 6y (prov.), gut 3>iitg 
roill affile babeit . I am prepared for the worst, 
id} bin auf ba6 Sd}(immfte vorbercitet; you shall 
not be the worst for it, tt foil 36r Sdwbe nicbt 
fein; he is the worst of men, er ifi ber fd?led}s 
tcfte SfJienfcf} ; I had the worst of it, id) jog ben 
Jturjern, id) tear am ubelfleu baran ; he made 
ihe worst of it, er verbarb e« ganj ; the worst 
is yet to come, baft ©tblimmfit h mint nad) ; let 
the worst come the worst, he cannot escape 
the puuishmenl, roenn e« auf« @d)limmfte fommt, 
fann er ber Strafe nicbt entgeben. 

Jnd as I, in my madness, broke my stale 
Without the assistance of another's brain, 
In my right wits Pll piece it ; at the worst, 
Die thus, and be forgotten. 

(Massinger's New way.) 

Then he'll have the worst of it. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

Worthy, adj. rourbig, toertf), fdjdfcbar ; iron, 
trefflid). 

(SKit of.) 

[Desert, merit, worth; value, worth, rate, 
price, vergl. mein ©ttnonvjm. £anbrobrterb. 
p. 72. 420.] 

He is worthy of your care, et ifi 3brer S orgs 
falt rourbig ; his actions are worthy of our ad- 
miration, felne <$anbhmgen flnb unferer 39erouns 
berttng mertf) ; it i» worthy of reward, ti ifi 
belofjnenlroertb. 

He (Cicero) declared nothing to be more 
laudable and worthy of a great man, than 
placability. (Middleton's Cicero.) 



Fiesco having thus fixed and encouraged 
his associates, before he gave them his last 
orders, he hastened for a moment to the apart' 
ment of his wife, a lady of the noble house of 
Cibo, whom he loved with tender aJTectien, 
and whose beauty and virtue rendered her 
worthy of his love. 

(Robertson's Charles V.) 

Behold my sons now worthy of their 

name, 

Their Spartan birth. 

(Glover's Leonid as.) 

The matter of it (letter) is worthy of a 
better age than that we live in; worthy of 
your own noble, untainted mind. 

(Chatham's Letters.) 

Wound, v. a. geroaltfam befebdbigen, vemuns 
ben, verlefccn. 

(9){ft to.) 

He was wounded to death, according to the 
report, er roar tobtlid} oerronnbet, bem ©ericbtt 
gemdfj; his ingratitude wounded me to the 
soul, to the (verv) quick, feine UnbanfbarfcU ver* 
ttunbete mid) auf'« ®d?merjlid}fte. 

Wrap, v. a. gufammenroicteln, einroicfetn ; I) iih 
len , einbullen ; fig. entfalten , begreifen ; ents 
jiicfen, fjtnreifien (vergl. to rap). 

(Wlit in, into, up, with.) 

She wrapped herself in her veil, fie biillte 
fid) in ibreti <Sd)leter ; we were wrapt (wrapped) 
in a mist, roir roar en in einen SRebel qebullt ; be 
is wrapped in the tail of his mother's smock 
(vulg.), er ifi bet ftrauen beliebt ; he is again 
wrapped in warm flannel , er ifi roieber von 
©ranntroein burcbgdtbt \ wrap it up in a paper, 
fdjlagen 6ie e* in papier ein ; he was wrapt up 
in his cloak, er roar in feineu SWantel eingef)ullt , 
the child is wrapped up in a blauket, bat Jttnb 
ifi etngcroicTclt ; all my happiness was wrapped 
up in the possession of my wife, meine ganje 
©lucffeligfeit befianb in bem 43eft$e meine* Wtt* 
bed; to wrap up all in one word, um ftflef in 
ein SBort ju faffen; I wandered wrapt up in 
thoughts, id} roanberte in (Sebanfen verrieft; I 
was wrapt up in many calamities, tdj roar von 
vielem ©(enbe umqebeu; Paul was wrapt up 
into the third heaven, liautuS rourbe in ben brife 
ten £immel etirrucft; the patient was wrapped 
with flannel, ber Jfranfe rourbe in&lanetl gebullt; 
I was wrapped with joy, id? roar vor Breube 
aufier mir. 

Though J carried my own bed with me, I 
could not sometimes find a place to set it up 
in ; and I rather chose to travel all night, as 
cold as it is, wrapped up in my furs, than 
go into the common stores, which are filled 
with a mixture of all sorts of ill scents. 

(Montague's Letters.) 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, 
and sat down at a distance from the court of 
the wounded knight, j (W. Scott* Ivanffe.) 
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Of these the vigilant* 
, and to elude, thus wrap'd in 
mist 

Of midnight vapour, glide obscure, and pry 
In every bush and brake, where hap may 

find 

The set pent sleeping, in whose mazy folds 
To hide me. 

(Milton's Paradise Lost-) 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds 



(Byron's Childe Harold.) 

Wreak, v. a. tadjen, autuben, auttaffen. 
(2Rit on, upon.) 

He wreaked bis rage on (upon) me, er finite 
fein 9Rut&cben an mir; he wreaked bis auger 
on the unhappy peasants, er lief feinen Born on 
ben ungluefliien ©auern aut ; he could not 
wreak vengeance on his prisoner, er f cm-.it an 
feinem ©efangenen (tint ?Racr)e autuben. 

Wreck, v. a. burd) ©ebiffbrud) ju ®runbe rid)* 
ten , fdjeitern , gertrummetn , jerfxoren , ju 



(SRir on.) 

The ship was wrecked on a rock on oar 
coast , bat @ djiff fdteitettt an einem gelfen an 
unferer Jtufte. 

Wrench, v. a. minbe n, t re ben , ringen, gie$en ; 

nertenfen, »erftaud?en. 

(9Rit against, from, open.) 

He wrenched his foot against the stair-case, 
er nerftaudjte fid) ben Sup on ber !Ire*»e; I 
wrenched the sword from his hands, id) rig, 
tuanb i$m ben SDegen aut ber $anb; we were 
obliged to wrench the door open, rote fa&en 
unt flenotfcujt, bie 3. bin- aufjnforengen. 

Wrest, v. a. mit £eftigfelt treljcn, jieb>n, 
rcifen, gerren, redden, roinben, entrointen, ent* 
reiMj nerbrefien, umbeuten (ben ©inn einer 
©telle.) 

(2Rit/rom.) 

1 wrested the sword from his hands, id? enU 
roam) tbm bai ©rbroert; the Eraperor has wrested 
this province from the Polanders, ber flciifer 
$at biefe $ro»tn§ ben $o(en entiiffen; ho has 
often wrested the victory from tbe hands of his 
enemies, er bat oft feinen geinben ben ©ieg tnU 
riffen ; this confession was wrested from him, 
bicfel ©efennmiji ronrbe ibm enfriffen. 

This young prince, having been intrusted 
by his father, according to the practice of 
the Sultans in that age, with the government 
of several different provinces, was at that 
time invested with the administration in Diar- 
bequir, the ancient Mesopotamia, which So- 
lyman had wrested from the Persians, 
and added to his empire. 

(Robertson's Hist, of Charles F.) 

Wrestle , v. n. et a. ringen , timpfn ; fleb 
balgen; tm Wingen beflegen. 

-r (mt for, with.) 



Write 

A fowling-piece was wrestled /or, man balate 
full um cine ifiogelfltntt ; I have wrestled with 
him, id) $abe mtt ibm gerungen; he wrestled 
xoith poverty, et fdmnfte rait «rmut&. 

Wriggle, v.n.eta. roebetn, in Seroegung 
fein, fid) roinben, fid) fvummen, fid) fdjldngeln, 
fid) »4Ii«n; fid? ein*, burdjroinben. 

(SDlit down, into, out, up.) 
The fox could not wriggle his body into the 
ben-roost, ber gudjt fonnte fid) ntdjt in bie $u$s 
nerfleige (tfubnerftatl, ^ubnerftange) bineinmins 
ben ; he wriggled himself into Ihe favor of the 

rriest, er fefcte fid) bei bent SJrtefler in ®unfl ; 
knew (hat he would wriggle himself out, id) 
roufhe, bafi er fid) lot (beraut) roinben rourte; 
there was a wrigeling up and down of pis- 
mires, et mar ein ©eroimmel ton Stmeifen. 

Wring, v. ir. a. brefcen, autbrefcen, roinben, 
beraufroinben , ringen , autringtn ; bruden ; 
erpreffen ; bebruifen , qudlen, martern, dngftis 
gen, serfoigen. 

(SRit from, in, of, off, on, out, with.) 

He wrung the sword from bis hand, er ent* 
roaub ibm ben Degen ; the King scorned re- 
venues wrung from the poor, ber Jtonig ner; 
fcbmdbte (Sintuiifte , bie oon ben Airmen erbrefit 
toorben; he has wrung the secret from me, er 
bat mir bat ©e&eimnijj entrtffen ; wring the 
clothes (in washing) . ringe bie 2Bdfd)e (Jtleis 
bung) out ; he wrung bis body in pain, er tuanb 
fid) vot Srfjmerj ; tbe wringing* of conscience 
are to be read on his face, GJerotfjentangft ifl 
auf feinem ©efifbte ju lefen ; be wrung off the 
head of the pigeon , er brefcte ber Jaube ben 
Jtopf ab ; let them wring on, lafj fie fortqudlen, 
fcrtfafortn ju martern ; wring the water out of 
the cloak, ringe bat 2B after ant bem SRantel; 
wring out the clothes, ringe bie SBdfcfce out; 
I am wrung with lying so long a bed, ber 
8lu<fen tbut mir ton bem vtelen *ettliegen ganj 
welj. 

And the priest thall bring it unto the altar, 
and wring o ff his head, and burn it on 
the altar: and the blood thereof shall be 
wrung out at the tide of the altar. 

(Leviticus I. 15.) 

They will not banish me again ? — No- 
no, 

Let them wring on; I am strong yet. 

(Byron's Foscari.) 

Write, v. rV. a. *t n. fdjreiben ; fUf) fdjrelben. 
(SKit after, back, by, down, for., in, of, 
off, on, out, over, to, under. 

I have got a fair copy to write after, id) babe 
eine fd)6ne SBmrfdjrift »um SRadjfcbreiben ; he has 
not yet written back, er bat nod) mdu qiakU 
nwtet, jurucfflefcbriebeti: this letter is written 
by a youug lady, biefer Brief ifl »on einer jiuigen 
Tame gefdjrieben; it is written by his own 
band, er bat et eigenbdnbig gefebrteben . it was 
not written down, et roar nidjt aufgefebrieben, 
aufnotirt , niebergefd)rieben . he has written 
himself down, er |at fid) burcb ©cbrcifren ju 
(Srunbe gerirbtet ; he writes for this lawyer, et 
9(»sof*ten ; I shall write for 
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it, id} toerbe eft beffrflen ; your grief is written 
in your countenance, 3&r .Rummer ifl ouf 3b* 
rem ©efidjtt gefc^rir ben ; he has written of this 
country, er bat ton biefem £anbe gefdmeben, 
tton bemfetben beridjtet ; it is written off, tt ifi 
ton bem J?onto nbgefd>rieben i he has written 
on this subject, er bat ubet bEefen (Seaenfranb 
gefd)rieben ; he has written a book on Greece, 
ex bat tin iBud) uber ®tied>enlanb gefd>rieben ; 
this truth is written on my heart, biefc 2Da$r; 
fjeit ift in mein ■ c r 5 grfcbrieben; it is not yet 
written out, tt ifl nocb nieftt abs, auftgefebrieben; 
write it over again, fdjrtiben @ie tt nod) t initial 
teieber ab; these letters were written to me, 
biefe ©tiefe mutben an mi* gefdjrieben ; he 
wrote once to you, er fd)rieb einmaf an @ie; 
I write this letter under your brother's dicta- 
tion, biefen SSrief biftirt mir 3br ©ruber. 

here also I found your lines and Mr. Ster- 
ling's letter, and I could not have had a more 
favorable omen, a more agreeable surprise, 
(Aan a word of GSthe writ ten by his own 
hand. (Byron s Letters.) 

She wrote do ton the names of those to 
tohom she bequeathed each particular. 

(Hume's Hist, of England.) 

He writes for a detachment to convey 



Into some secret fortress. 

(Byron's Werner.) 

Attempt to write out the passage from 
memory, in the best way you can. 

(Blair's Lectures.) 

I write to you from Murray's, and, I 
may say, from Murray, who, if you are not 
predisvoscd in favor of any other publisher, 
would be happy to treat with you, at a fitting 
time, for your work. (Byron's Letters. ) 

93 e m e r f u n g. 9iad) biefem 3tittoorte barf to 
toeggelaffen roerben : 1) rerun ber Ultcufatiu bem 
3>atn> foCgt, baft beifit wenn bie ©acbe, bet 
fflegenftanb beft ©djreibenft , genannt, ober 2) 
toenn bie bem Scirtvorrr uor&erge&enbe ©acbe, ber 
SUcufatU), tit at ein $ron. relativum an: 
gebeutet teitb, unb aud) felbfl tvenn biefeft mdjt 
auftgebrutft ifi; bod) n?irb biefe Kegel nic^t 
fheng befotgt. 

Write me word bow it is, fdjreiben, metben 
©ie mir, tnie eft ftebt ; we write each other long 
letters, wit fcbreiben un* (ange iBttefe; the 
news (which) I shall write you is interesting, 
bie Sleuigfeiten, metebe id) 3bnen fd>reiben metbe, 
ffnb intereffant; I have not received the letter 
(which) you wrote me, id) babe ben SJtief, mU 
ft, in @i« an mid) aefebrtefcen, niebt erbalten. 

ff you don't send me immediately a full 
and true account of all the changes and 
chances amongst our London acquaintance, 
I will not write you any description 
of Hannover. (Mon tague's L etters. ) 

I told my two landlords, that J would 
write you a love-letter. 

(Swift's Letters.) 

Sofgenbt ©teden beroeifen j«bod>, baft bie fcefien 
©dmftfttller bierin ganj rcillfurlid) wfafcren : 
this letter is the third I have wrote to you 



during my journey : and I declare to you 
that — (Montague's Letters.) 

Dubourg writes tome that he is satisfied 
with you, Frank. (W. Scott's Rob Roy.) 

A lieutenant wrote to him to say, that 
he was dissatisfied with his captain. 

(SoutAey's Nelson.) 

Writhe, v. reg. et ir. a. et 11. brt&tn, teins 
ben, fledjten; umbteben; wbreben, verurten; 
fid) tuinben, fteb frummen. 

(9Rit about, with.) 

I writhed my body about, id) brebje meinen 
Stotttt mu ®eroalt $etum : he writhed his bodv 
with paia , er toanb Rrb oor ©cbmerj ; he 
writhed with agony, er frummte fid) cor bef« 
tigem ©d)merje. 

With sudden wrath J wrench/d my head, 
And snapp'd the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 
And writhing half my form about, 
HoxoPd back my curse. 

(Byron's Maseppa.) 
IV hy is that man expiring I Why is that 
other writhing with agony? What means 
this implacable fury ? (Fox' Speeches.) 

Writlnff, *. ©cbreiben ; ©djreibart, fcbrift* 
lieberfcuffa*; ©djrift; ©d)rifrfUflereu 

(mt in.) 

He gave me the following rules in writing, 
tt gab mir folgenbe diegeln fcbriftUdi ; pot it 
down in writing, faffen ©ie eft f<btiftlid) ab, 
bringen ©ie eft ju $apiete. 

Wrong, s. llnredjt; JBeteibtgung ; 3rrt$um; 
adj. unrccbt ; fatfd). 

(9JHt mi.) 

You are (in the) wrong, ©ie baben Unredit; 
he laughed in the wrong place, er ladjte jur 
Un^eit ; I am in the wrong box (Jig.), id) x>et« 
gretfe mift, bin unrecbr, irre mid). 

But the worst of it is, that in all our dis- 
putes and quarrels, she is ever in the wrong, 
and continues to thwart and vex me. 

(Sheridan's School for Scandal.) 

He must be in the wrong; for human na- 
ture is against him. (Blair's Lectures.) 

Wry» adj. frumm, fd)ief, aerbrebt, terjerrt; 
terfe^rt. 

(Tlit at, on.) 

He made wry faces at this expression, bei 
biefem Sluflbrude fdjnitt et ©efldjter, mad)te er 
©rimoffen ; you have put a wry sense on this 
author's words, ©ie baben ben Sffiotten biefeft 
©(briftfleUerft einen falftbtn ©inn untergefd)ob«n. 



Yawn, p.m. qabiun , I'd'lai'ng ft in ; fig. fid) 
toeit auftb,un j nad) tttuaft »erlangen , fid) 
febnen. 
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(SRit /or.) 

There is no divine but yawnt for terrestrial 
goods, eft giebt feint n 'Ibe eleven, bet mrfjt na<b 
itbifdjtn ®utetn tetlangt. 

Year, *. 3abt. 

(SKit at, by, for ; in, of.) 

He made even at the year's end, et lebte in 
ben Zaa binein; they are declining year by 
year, fit fommen 3a6t fur 3abt, alte 3abre, 

Jietuntet ; we lived happily for some years, toit 
ebtm elnige 3a&re gluditd) ; he grows in years, 
et niramt an Sabren \\i ; he is in years, 
et ift bei 3a6«n ; he is well in years (well 
stepped, stricken in years), et ift jiemtid) bei 
3apr«n, bod) beja$tt; she looked in years, fie 
fab bejabrt auft , his years of discretion are 
still to come, feme txrnunfttgen 3a$re (fetne 
3a$te beft SBetftanbeft) foflen nod) fommen. 

field , v. a. et n. geben , auftgeben , $etgeben, 
btinaen, einbtingen, ttagen, einttagen, etgie= 
bigfein; uerfcfcafftn, liefetn; gewdbren; ju« 
geben; ubergeben; abtreten; fid) etgeben ; t»ei= 
djen, tiacfcgeben, fi<b untetwerfen; nacbfteljen. 
(2Htt to, over, up.) 
[To afford, yield, produce; to bear, yield, 
uergl. mein ®»nont)m. $anb«orterb. p. 17 u. 
32.] 

I yielded myself to his mercy, id) gab mid) 
;an§ in feme $d"nbe ; I yielded my right to him, 
,cb ttat tbm mein JRedjt ab ; I won't yield to 
these terms, icb mitt biefe Sebingungen nidjt em* 
geben; he refused to yield to my advice, er 
weigerte fid), meinen 9iatb anjitnebmen ; 1 yield- 
ed reluctantly to his entreaties, id) aab fcinen 
93irten mit aBiberwiilen nad) ; he yields to you 
in nothing, et fte$t 3bnen in nid>tft nadj ; be 
yields to any thing, et Id&t fid) VUtl gefallen ; 
the mines yield (to) them less than formerly, 
bit aSergmerre btingen ibnen weniget alft fritter ; 
we must yield to the limes, no it mufjen unft in 
tie 3tit fducfen ; I yielded over my right to 
him, id) ttat ibm mein Oied)t ab; the Italians 
were forced to yield up the town to the Austri- 
an, bie 3talienet mu&teit bie ©tabt ben OeftreU 
tbern ubet geben ; he yielded (up) the ghost, et 
gab ben ®eift auf : should I yield up my own 
opinions? foOte teb meine etgenen SHeiuungen 
aufgeben? 

Why did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman ? 

(Byron's Cain.) 

We may recollect, how often the diets of 
Poland have been polluted with blood, and 
the more numerous party has been compelled 
to yield to the more violent and seditious. 

(Gibbon's History.) 

Unnumbered beauties in my verse should 

shine, 

And PirgiVs Italy should yield to mine! 

(Addison's Poems.) 

Cecilia, more than all the Muses skilVd! 
Phoebus himself to her must yield. 

(Congreve's Poems.) 

He (Cromwell) acknowledged, indeed, its 
{civil freedom's) importance; it was second 



only to religious freedom ; but if second, 
then, in the event of competition, it ought 
to yield to the first. 

(Lingard's Hist, of England.) 

Pirgil, on an occasion, that could hardly 
fail of bringing him (Cicero) to his mind, in- 
stead of doing justice to his merit, chose to 
do an unjustice rather to Rome itself, by 
yielding the superiority of eloquence t o 
the Greeks, which they themselves had been 
forced to yield to Cicero. 

(Middleton's Life of Cicero.) 

Yoke, s. 3oct> ; ©ftatoerei. 

(2Hit beneath, off, to, together, under.) 
Germany sunk beneath his yoke, Deutfd); 
lanb etlag tmtet feinem Sodje ; they shook off 
the yoke, fie fcbuttelten bad Sod) ab; put the 
oxen to the yoke, fpanne bie Ocbfen in baft 3od); 
thev draw the yoke together (Jig.), fie a iet)en 
an einem 3oc6e, btafen in ein ^orn ; he brought 
them under the yoAe, et untetjodjte fie. 

Be not offended; 
I speak not as in absolute Tear of you. 
I think, our country sinks beneath the 

' 1 o A* c j 

It weeps , it bleeds ; and each new day a 

gash 

Is added to her wounds. 

(Shakspcare's Macbeth.) 



Yoke, i>. a. anjodjen, in baft 3odj fpammt, «■ 
fpannen, anfoppeln ; Jig. paaten, oetbinben. 

(3Rit in.) 

He refused to be yoked in marriage , et 
mcllte nid)t unter bem <&$t\ofi)t leben. 

Young, adj. jung ; frifdj ; unttiffenb, fdjwadf; 

*. baft 3unge. 

(9Hit in, to, with.) 

He is yet young in life, et ift nod) unerfab, ren; 
he is young in his business, et ift ein Sebtling, 
Hnfdnqet, SReuling, ©tumpet in feinet ©adje ; 
as soon goes the young lamb's skin to the 
market as the old ewe's (prov.), fur ben £ob 
ift fein Jttaut gemadjfen ; his bitch is with 
young, feine $unbin ift ttddjtig. 

/ was yet young in life, which I had 
begun early ; but my intimacy with him was 
of a recent date. (Byron's Fragm.) 

* 

Youth, *. Stiflenb; Sungtittg, junge SDJenfdj ; 
Junge Seute. 

(SPUt/rom, in, of.) 
[Youthful, juvenile, »etgf. mein ®t>nom>m. 
^anbtebrtetb. p. 437.] 

He had formed such schemes from his early 
youth, et $atte fotcfie $(dne t>on feinet ftuben 
Sugenb on gemad)t; he died in the prime of 
his youth, et flatb in bet * hitbe feinet 3ugenb ; 
he is a youth of great hopes (promise), er ift 
ein 3ur.gltna con mefoetfptedjenben Sfnlagen, bet 
ju f<b6nen -poffnungen betedjtigt. 

He assured me, that this invention had em- 
ployed all his thoughts from h is youth. 
* " (Swift's Gulliver.) 

19» 
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Ze»l, j. Gifer, Sienfteifer , SB&xmt, Sty. 
(SWit/or, in.) 
He pretends to a great »eal for oor religion, 
er fliebt einen grofen (lifer fur unfere Religion 
t»otj his zeal for troth is very laudable, fein 
9ifer fur toie SD.i&rbeit if* fe^r loben«rourbtg ; 
zeal in religion is natural to him, fein 9leli* 
gumfeifer ifk ungegwungen (ungefunfUft/ natur* 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted her 
measures with this able confident, she began 
to affect a wonderful zeal for the Maho- 
metan religion, to which Solyman was super- 
stitious ly attached, and proposed)Jo found and 
endow a royal mosque, a work of great ex- 
pense, but deemed by the Turks meritorious 
in the highest degree. 

{Robertson's Hist, of Charles K) 

That zeal for truth, which interest can- 
not bend, 

That fire, which freedom ever gives her 

friend. 
{W. Hay let/ s Poems.) 

Seriousness and seal in religion is na- 
tural to the English. 

{Tillolson's Sermons.) 



•> 



Zealous, adj. cifrig, bi(tg. 

(SDlit against, for , in.) 

They are as zealous against one another as 
the Tnrks and Persians, fie ftnb fo erbirtrrt cutf 
einanber rote bie Surfeit "unb Sperfer; he is 
seatous for good things, er (at einen (Sifer fur 
gute 3>inge; he was zealous in his service, 
cr roar eifrig in feinem !S>ienfie ; he is sincerelv 
zealous in religion, fein 9teligion6eifer iS auf* 
riefctig. 

It is not at all good to be zealous 
against any person, but only against 
their crimes. It is better to be zealous for 
things than for persons; but then it should 
be only for good things: a rule that does 
certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill 
things, all manner of zeal for little things. 

(Spratt's Sermons.) 



Zest 

His crime he quickly understood ; 
Too zealous for the nation's good. 

{Swiff's ' 

1 have found you 
More zealous in your love and 

to me, 

Than I have been in my rewards. 

(Massingcr'g IS'ew way.) 

Zero, *. 9lua ; ben ©efrlm>ttnft btr Zqttmt* 
meter bejeidjnenb. 

(SRit above, below.) 

Water freezes at the temperature of 32* 
above zero by Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
fer gefriert bet 32° uber 9htU nad) ga0renb>it; 
mercury congeals (freezes) at thirty two de- 
grees below zero of Reaumur's scale , and 
Forty of Fahrenheit's, ber SRerfur gefriert bet 
32° unter 9Jufl nad) Reaumur, unb bci 40 nad) 
&ab>enbeit. 

Zest, *. ©attet in einer 9htf» ; ®d)nittdien einer 
'ifomeran^fii s ober (Sitrcnciifdjale ; SJJcmerans 
Mitfafttn 2Betn gcbruttt; ®ffa>mad\ SBeblges 
fallen, er$6$ttr ©citfjmad', 3ufa$, ^Beiges 
fdjmad 1 ; 9J&tttaa#rube, ©teffe (SiesU, fpan.) ; 
$uber»?ujter ; ffiinfel in einer ©djeune. 

(9Rit of, to.) 

To vanity he owes his zest o/pleasure, ber 
(iitelfeit nerfcanft er fein aBof>l;}tfaUen am SJer* 
anuqtn ; the mystery of the intrigue added zest 
to it, batf ©ebeimnip be* £iebcfbanbel6 gab ibm 
einen er$c6ten <Befd)ma<f; be is going to his 
zest, er §ait feme 9Rittag«rub>. 

Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Cervantes — and — perhaps, a lower grade — 
Scott, Fielding, Le Sage, Moliere, what a 
serene and healthful cheerfulness, nay, what 
a quick and vigorous zest of life, are 
glowingly visible in all I 

(Bulwer's Student.) 
Almighty vanity! to thee they owe 
Their zest of pleasure, and their balm 

of woe. 
( Young's Poems. ) 

They met frequently afterwards , and al- 
ways at sunset, the charms of the nymph's 
mind completing the conquest which her 
beauty had begun, and the mystery of the 
intrigue adding zest to both. 

tfV. Scott's Bride of Lammermoor.) 
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F. W. THIEME'S EN6LISCHES WdRTERBUCH 

76 Bogeu Imperial 8. Preis 3 Thlr. 
Vorlag von GUSTAV MAYER In Leipzig. 



/ think it decidedly the best book which has appeared, for the price. 

Berlin, 31. Mai 1847. ThOttt*S Solly, teacher of the English long. 

In Beziehung anf Ibr Thieme'e WBrlerbueh habeo Sie gam rechl, ich habe es empfoh- 
leu und freue micb dass meine Empfehlung so eewuuscblen Erfolg gchabl bat. 

Braunschweig, 6. April 1848. H. H. Roberts, Prof, am Colleg. Carolin. 

Ich wfinsche Qbrigens rechl oft Ihr preUw&rdlge* Worterbuch empfehlen zu kConen. 
Breslau, 31. Jan. 1847. Dr. BetmSCD. 

Thieme'a kritisehes W8rterbo«h enlspricbt aicht air allea, ia der Vorrede enihalteuen, 
Verheissungen , sonderu ubersteigt diesclbeo in eincm uiclil geringeu Grade, besonders 
durch die Mannichfaltigkeil naotischer Wdrter and ErklBrungen ; es gewlbrt mir dehor 
ein gam besonderes Vergnugen indem ich dan Werk beslens empfehle, zu sagen, dass in 
eiaem solcheo geringea Praise ehi Aaderes, besonders mil bo guter Ausstaltuag, sich im 
Bnchhandel schwerlich fiadeu durfte. James Lewis, 

Danzig, 17. April 1848. Kduigl. Preuas. Prof, and Lehrer der engl. Sprache 

a. Literatur an d. Handels-Akademie za Daazig. 

Ich habe mohrfach Gelegeaheil gehabt betm Stadium belletristischer und insbesondere 
naturwisseaschafllicber Werke olhere Einsicht Ihres Thieme's Lcxikons zu nebmen and 
dabei die voile Ueberzcugung gewonaen, dass es vor deo mir bekaanten ahnlichcn Werkcn 
enischiedene Vorzuge besitzt. DSsseldorf, 3. Pebr. 1848. Dir. Dr. Heinen. 

Thieme's Werk ist ein vollkommenes Werk fur alia diejenigen , welche in der Noih- 
wendigkeit sind, Ihre Wortkenntniss der engl. Sprache zn vermehren, da durch dasselbo 
eia wesenllicher Fortsehrilt in der Lexikograpbie gemacht ist. 

DSsseldorf, 7. Man 1848. Dr. PhiHppl* 

Dasselbc hubc ich einer scharfea Priifung unterwerfen und aebme nua keiaea Ansland 
za behaupten^ dass eg alio derartigen , mir bisher bekanuten WSrterbScher z. B. Kali- 
schraidt, Burkhardt, Weber u. A. aa VoUstUndigkeit und allgemeiner Brauchbarkeit uber- 
trim. E rfu r t, 8. Nov. 1846. Alfred White aus London, Lebrer der engl. Sprache. 

Scbon seit auderlhalb Jahren bio ich auf dieses sehr gute Worterbuch aufmerksam ge- 
wordea und eine nlhere BekaaaUchaft nit demsclben, seiche die Uebersetzaag eiaes 
medicin. Werkes mir zur Pflicht gemacht hat, dient aar dazu micb dea Werth desselbeu 
aocb hSher schllzea zu machen, ganz besouders sind die termini toAntct darin tu rSbmcn. 

Frankfurt a/M 2. April 18*9. Edward Frankfort. 

After a thorough and careful examination of Thieme's Dictionary (Leipzig, Mayer) 
/ recommend it as the best in this manner published, till now in Germany. 

Fraakfnrt a/O., March 1849. Dr. Anerbach. 

/ have carefully examined your new dictionary by Thieme , and find it decidedly (he 
best which has hitherto appeared at the price. As far as my exertions can increase its 
sale you may depend upon me. Frankfort a/M., JaU 24Jtb. 1849. T. B. La Wrence. 

Das Lezikon von Tbieme ist fur Sehulen ein sehr brauchbares Buch und es vrird mir 
Vergniigen machen, es so oft a)s mSgiich zu empfehleo. 

Fr aakfur t a/0., 2. Mara 1849. Dr. Walthtr. 

Durch aahalieaden Gabraach habe ich micb von der Zwcckm'assigkeit an 
keit dieses Werkes Sberzeagt, and warda dasselbe gem denjenigen Schulem 
die mich fragea welebes grSasere Wttrterbucb tie aaschaffen sollen. 

Frankfort a/O., Mlrz 1849. Dr. Poppe. 

Auf jedeo Fall aher ist es eine sorgfaltige Compilation , ist sehr hfibsch aosgestattat, 
verhlltnissmassig wohlfeil and entspriebt, dfiakt mir, seiaea Zwack. 

St. G a 1 i e a , Febr. 1849. S . TompSOIl. 
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Ich babe es mcinen Schulern wiederholt aoetnpfolilen und mil Rechl, da es mil der un« 
gemeiuen Billigkeit im Preise, eine grouse Reicbhaltigkeil and gut« kritische Zusammen- 
stellung vereinigt, Eigensohaflen die man bei alien bisher erschiencnen HandwBrterbBchern 
vergebens sucht ; wenn es fferner zn bedanern ist, dass in unsern Woricrbuchero der 
neaeren Sprachen die Synonimik uoch so sebr wenig BerQcksichtigung gefunden hat , so 
war icb urn so mehr erfreut, sie in Ihrem WBrterbuch endlich mil vielem Fleiss bearbeitct 
zu sehen. G era, 29. Octbr. 1848. Dr. Basler. 

Bei dem Aufschwunge, welcher in der nenen Zeit das Stadium der englischen Sprache 
genommen hat , wird das BedBrfniss nach einem brancbbaren WBrterbuche immer fiibl- 
barer. Namenllich fehlt es an einem derartigen Werke for den Schulgebrauch. Die in 
mancher Hinsichl schKlzenswertben Arbeiteo von Hilpert , FlUgel nnd Grieb siud zu um- 
fangreich und theuer, nnd die kleinern zu unvollstlndig, um fur hShere Klasseo unserer 
Realschulcn und Gymnasien mit Nulzen Anwendaug finden zu kSnnen. 

Das WBrterbuch von Thieme dagegen entspricht hn Allgemeinen den Anforderungen, 
welche in dicser Beziehung an dasselbe gemacht werden kitanen , wohl , uod ist insofern 
eine erfrculiche Erscbeinung. 

Es ist extensiv und intensiv ziemlich vollstlndig, hat deutltchen, nicbt zu kleinen Drock 
und ein zum raschen Gebrauch noch immer braucbbares Format. Seine Mangel theilt es 
mit alien Vorarbeilen, uod sie sind ihm fur das praktiscbe Leben nicht anzurechneu , da 
selbst die grossten Werke in vielen PUlIen ebensowenig Rath nnd Hulfe bieten. 
Gladbach, 24. Febr. 1849. Dr. W. Fl*iCst6, 

Rector d. bliheren Lchranstalt d. Dir. der Erziehnngsanstalt. 
Nachdem ich dasselbe genau mit WbrterbBchern dieser Art verglichen, babe ich ge- 
funden , dass es sie in jeder Hinsicht Bbertriftl uod werde daher nicht verfehlen Ihr sehr 
gules WBrterbuch meinen Sehtilern zu empfehlen. Dr. L. LiOll, 

GSttingen, 81. MSrz 1849. Acad. Lebrer der neueren Sprachen. 

Ich babe mich Bbrigens uberzeugt , dass Ibr Thieme'sches WBrterbuch alien vorbao- 
denen kleinen und mitlleren WBrterbuchern vorzuziehen ist. 

CBttingen, 22. Octbr. 1846. Melford, Lector. 

/ carefully examined the Book and wat happy to be able to recommend it to my pupils 
as in my opinion the best of its Class of dictionaries which has yet appeared in the two 
languages — the significations in the English-German as well as the German-English 
parts are equally correct whith any and in greater variety than those I have found in 
any other dictionary of this sine. P. J. Williams, 

Hamburg, 17. Aug. 1848. Lector of the Engl. Language at (he Johanneum. 
On an attentive inspection I have fully satisfied myse(f of its great merits and think 
it highly deserving of the public patronage ; it may be said to have supplied a desideratum 
hitherto much felt by Students of either language, an efficient dictionary at a moderate 
charge. Hamburg, 80. Oct. 1846. B. SmOUt 

Vow English Dictionary meets with my entire approbation, in regard not only to 
the copiousness and excellent arrangement of its contents , but also to the moderateness 
of the price, and I have long recommended it to the attention of my pupils , as a very 
cheap and useful work. S. GlOVer, 

Hamburg. 24th Feb. 1851. Lector of the English Language at the Johanneum. 
F. W. Thieme' s dictionary is one of the most useful practical works of the day. h is 
brouglh out in a eommodions fbrm, and at the cheapest possible price, and cannot fail to 
secure public patronage, for it is unquestionably one of the best and completest produc- 
tions of the class now extant. 

Hamburg, 26th Febr. 1851. Hear? Fennel", English teacher. 

Dureh die That habe ich meineAnerkennungdes verdienstlichen Werkes ausgesprochen, 
indent ich in meinem Kreise jenes WSrterbuch schon oft zum Ankauf empfohlen habe. — 
Es eignet sieh besonders fur die Schiller unserer Anstalt, einer hoberen Burgerschule, 
fBr die ein grosses Lexikon nnpassend sein wurde, wcil seine Artikel zu lang siud und 
ein sogen. TaschenwBrterbuch nicht aosreicht, in welchem keine RQcksicht auf Synonimik 
genommen ist. — Ich selbst babe Ihr Work immer zurHand liegen nnd freue mich immer 
mehr Sparsamkeit und Reichhalligkeit darin so gliicklich vereinigt zu finden. 

Hannover, 5. April 1848. F. C&llill, Lebrer d. hBhern BBrgersch. zu Hannover. 




Ich erkenne id Ihrem Thieme sin Bucb , welches icb oiit Grund meinea Scbiilera al* 
si and sehr preiswiirdig empfchlea kaan. 
Hannover, 5. April 1848. E. Kellner, Engl. Lehrer. 

W«s das Tlueme 1 8che WSrterbuch betrifft, so scbeint mir dasselbe ganz vortrefflich and 
in Betracht seiner Reichbaltigkeit sehr billig. 

Heidelberg, 8. Febr. 1847. Dr. 6. Weber. 

Daher nor soviet, dass icb die siebere Ueberzeuguug gewonnen , es sei vollsftudigcr 
and xweckmSssiger als irgend eines von Ihnlichem Preise — icb empfehlc kein anderes. 
K8 nigsberg, 7. Pebr. 1849. 0. Seem a Ml. 

Die Arbeit ist jedenfalls eine sorgfllliige so nennen , and was qaalitativ and qaantitativ 
fir Tblr. 3. zu leisten moglicb ist, das balgewiss Menand vollkominener geleistet als Sie. 
Leipzig, It. Sept. 1846. Dr. Fr. Feller. 

/ Jiend your Ttieme Dictionary very carefully compiled and collected. 

Leipzig, Oct. 1840. C. H. Monicke. 

Es freut mich erkllren zn kttnnen , dass ich den galea Ruf , den das Bucb bereits ge- 
niesst nnr babe dnrchaus gerechtfertigt gefundeu, da es abgesehen von seiner wirklieh 
forxiiglicben tiusseren typographischen uod haadlichen Einrichtung each innerlich mil 
grosser Umsicbt und Genaaigkeil bearbeitet worden ist, and in Bezug auf Vollstdndigkeit 
fur seinen Zweck uichts zu wunscben Qbrig Ilisat. — Einige kleine aber auch numerisch 
unbedeutende Versehen, die bei lexalischen Arbeilen gar nicbt zu vermeiden sind, thunder 
Trefllichkeit des gauzen Werkes durchaus keinen Abbruch und sind ohnehin der Art, dass 
sie dem tficbtigen Herrn Verfasser bei abermaliger Durchsicht ganz von selbst aufstossen 
werden. Ich babe mir nach alledem im Interesse des eignen Unlerrichts zunlchst ein Vcr- 
gniigen daraus gemacht das Buch im eigenen nlclisten Wirkungskreise einzufuhren. 

Lennep, 28. Juli 1849. L. A. Bergleill, Dr. Phil. 

Unter den mir bekannten Wdrterbiichern der engl. Sprache zeichnet sich das Thieme'sche 
durch Vollstlndigkeit and Braucbbarkeit in jeder Hinsicht, meiner Meinung nacb, beson- 

ders aus. H. Thornton, 

Lfibeck, 10. April 1848. Lehrer der engl. Sprache. 

Ueberzeugt von dessen Reichbaltigkeit and innerem Werlb , kann ich nicht umbin es 
mit voUem Recht zu empfehien. Ad. Beettger, 

Magdeburg, 19. Octbr. 1846. Lehrer der engl. Sprache. 

Mein Urlheil fiber das Buch kann nor ein sehr gfinstiges sein , es erfiillt vollstlndig 
was das Vorwort zu demselben beaagt ; die mdgtichst ricbtige Aussprache des Englischen 
ist auf ein« leicbt fassliche Weisse angegeben, die mannicbrachen tecbnischen Ausdrucke 
sind so reichbaltig, dass selbst in der JV a v i g a t i o n nnd im Schirfsbau befriedigende 
Auskuufl ertheilt ist. 

Memel, 17. Mai 1849. KUDJl, KOnigl. Navigationslehrer. 

Icb werde es mir angelegen sein lassen, dasselbe bei meinea Schulorn einzufuhren. 

m a n c h e n , is. Min 1848. MitchelWertheim. 

Ich zweifele gar nicht, dass IbrTbiemes W3rterbucb seinen Weg finden wird, denn 
es ist unter alien das billigste , zu gleicher Zeit aber anch eines der besten in ganz 
Deutschland. J. 8. S. Rothwell, 

Munch en, 26. MUrz 1848. Prof, im kSnigl. Cadetten-Corps. 

Da dieses Werk wirklieh bQcbst empfeblungswertb ist, so babe ich alios Mogliche ge- 
than, um dasselbe nicbt nur in nnserem Gymnasium, sondern auchanderweitzuverbreiten. 
Naumburg, 24. Febr. 1848. Dr. FSrtSCR, Gymn.-Director. 

Jede Gelegenfaeit, die sich nnr darbietet, wird von nnsererSeile gewissbenntzt werden, 
das so vollkommeue Bucb auf das Angelegentlichste zn empfehlen, damit dem Verlcgcr 
wenigstens eine kleine Entschidigung ffir die MQbe and Ausdauer, die ein so vollendetes 
Werk erforderle, werden moge. J. Becker, 

Pill an, 15. April 1848. Dir. der kfinigl. preoss. Nevigations-Schnle. 

Ihrem Wunsch gemlss babe ich Ihr Thieme'sches WSrterbncb gepruft and mit dem 
von Kaltschmidt , welches bisher seines biliigen Preises von 2 Thlr. wegen , in anserer 
Schule beim englischeu Unterricht gebraacht worden ist, verglichen — ich habe gefun- 
den, dass das Ihrige im Deatscb-Engliscben Theil bei weitem reichbahiger ist, and auch 
der Englisch-Deutsche Theil durch Trennung and Sonderang der Bedeutungen , 



llchdnrch Angabe der Rektion (vorzuglich auch bei den Adjectiveu, wolche bei Kaltschmidt 
fast durcliaus vermissl wird) und darch Reichthum des Stoffes wescnlliche Vorzuge hat. 
Po t a d a m , 21. Mai 1847. Director A. HamaMi. 

It is a work that we have long been in want of and I have not unfrequently expressed 
my surprise that among the numerous publications for foci Mating the study of these 
languages, none should appear to supply so great a deficiency as that hitherto existed ; 
a due examination of the work has convinced me of its various merits and its infinite 
superiority over all others of its kind. 

Prag, 25. Nov. 1846. Ang. Henry ThD.rgar. 

Es scheint mir dies Werk ganz den Bedurfnissen slrebsainer , juuger Louie zu ent- 
aprechen nod eben deshalb auch als HUlfsbuch fu> ihre ferneren Studien ihaen bos lens 
empfohien werden in kSnnen. Dr. Jasper, 

Rbeydt, 21. Ml>~ 1849. Director dor hBheren Lehraostall. 

Dasselbe scheint mir i» v erhlltnis$ zu seinem Preis und Umfang das Vollstandigsie 
und am gleicharligsten bearbeitote der bisher ersehienenen WOrtorbucher xu sein. 

Rudolstadt, 10. Dee. 1848. Dr. KlOSSmaiM. 

The great care bestowed by the author on this book has attracted my attention to it 
since its first appearance and I have taken all means to introduce it among viy pupils. 
I would recommend it to all persons studying the english language not alone on account 
of its cheapness but also for its real superiority and practicability over its numerous 
competitors. Stettin, April 1848. H. J. Hh man, Lector of the english language. 

Le dictionaire de Thieme me parait repondre entihrcment au but que s^est propose 
rauteur , savoir , oVof/rir au public tin ouvrage interne" daire entre les grands lexiques, 
qui ne sont pas a la portie de tous et les dictionnaires dits de poche bons tout au plus 
pour servir de vade-mecum aux voyageurs. 

Tubingen, 23. Juni 1848. Dr. PeSChler. 

Ihr Thieme WSrterbucb hat mir wohl gefallen , namentlich im Vergleich mit detn ge- 
genwlrlig bei Pink in Pforzheim erschieueuen Auszug aus dem grossen Worterbnch von 
Hilperty indem das Thieme' sche eben so reichhaltig ist, dazn noch die Aussprache giebt 
(wlhrend der Auszug des Hilpert'schen sogar den Accent wegldsst) und docb (hat nur die 
Hal He koslet — ich werde es deshalb bei Gelegenheil in meiner Umgebung empfehlen. 
Ulm, 15. Mlrz 1848. Beurlin, Ober-Realschullebrer. 

Next to FlUgeVs , one of the best English and German dictionaries we possess ; in 
addition to its other merits very recommendable for its cheapness. Imp. 8. 76 Sheet* 
price S prussian dollars. Vienna, 16th Jnli 1850. J. H. Hedley. 

/ will emprace every opportunity that may present itself of strongly recommending 
F. W. Thieme* s Dictionary which after a thorough and careful inspection I find to be 
the best and most concise compilement which has hitherto appeared. 

Vienna, 5th Aug. 1850. J. Oavaliero, teacher of the Engl. tang. 

Selbes ist wirklich im Umfang, Ausslallung und Billigkcit des Preises ausgezeichnet 
zu nennen und wird sich jedenfalls selbst empfehlen , doch diirfte die Beziffernng ibrem 
Zweck nicht ganz eutaprechen. 

Wi en, den 16. Nov. 1850. Antonia GlairmOllt, geb. Gbylain-v. Hembzyn. 

Nachdem ich das Thieme'sche WBrlerbuch mebrfach gepruft, sehe ich mich in den an- 
geuehmea Fall gesetzt, Ihnen melden zu kSnnen, dass es im Vergleich mit den frtiher 
vorhandenen engl. WSrterbQcbern einen wesentlichen Fortachrilt bildet , so dass ich es 
mit Ueberzeugung ilherall empfehlen kann. 

Weimar, 4. Nov. 1846. W. WeisseRDOrn, Dr. Phil. 

Ich finde Ihr Thieme's Engl. Lexikon in jeder Hinsicht das beste in seiner Art, daher 
babo ich soil Empfang des erwShnten Expl. kcin Anderes empfohien , besondera veil der 
Preis verliUtnissmSssig ansserordeotlicb billig ist. 

Zurich, 7. Marx 1848. R. Hegner-Hirzel. 
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